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THE  NEW   SPIRIT  OF  THE  FARM* 

BY   AGNES    C.    LAUT 
I— PLOW  TIME 


SF^pj  A  Y  was  when  to  be  a 
farmer  was  to  be  a  peas- 
ant and  farming  was 
considered  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  clod-pod 
with  as  much  under- 
standing in  his  boots  as 
his  brains.  He  was  the 
constant  joke  of  the  funny  man  in  the 
comic  papers  and  the  perennial  topic  for  the 
anaemic  magazine  writers  of  the  town.  In 
fact,  the  veriest  little  whippersnapper  of 
the  city  felt  a  patronizing  condescension 
for  the  farmer  which  angels  might  have 
felt  for  angleworms.  The  city  man's 
mental  picture  of  the  country  dweller  was 
— and  is  still  in  far  too  many  cases — of  a 
rustic  clad  in  blue  jeans  half-way  to  his 
neck  and  high  boots  half-way  to  his  waist; 
or  of  a  lady  in  prunella  gaiters  with  frayed 
green  umbrella  and  tie-string  bonnet  ten 
years  behind  the  times. 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned  such  a 
type  of  farmer  is  rapidly  becoming  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  day  when  the 
farmer  might  be  regarded  as  a  peasant  is 
forever  past.  A  new  spirit  is  abroad  on 
the  farm.     It  is  the  same  spirit  which  has 


transformed  medicine  from  the  quackery 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  highest  kind  of 
applied  science.  It  is  a  spirit  which  in  an- 
other twenty  years  bids  fair  to  transform 
rural  workers  into  a  professional  and 
leisure  class  drawing  an  income  of  thou- 
sands where  the  city  man  will  draw  only 
his  hundreds.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  in  the 
slang  of  the  street,  has  already  "delivered 
the  goods,"  "got  somewhere,"  proved  it- 
self by  doubling,  quadrupling,  multiplying 
a  hundredfold  the  value  of  the  lands  where 
it  is  at  work. 

It  is  somewhat  repellent  to  have  to  prove 
your  point  by  quoting  facts  in  terms  of  the 
dollar  bill;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  quickest 
way.  Well,  then,  in  traveling  over  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  you 
can  find  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
abandoned  farms  which  cannot  be  sold 
at  any  price  however  low.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  worthless  farms  which  Dean  Baiiey 
of  Cornell  declares  were  never  intended  for 
any  purpose  but  to  be  abandoned  to  forest 
growth.     I    refer   to   average  farms  of   as 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  senes  which  will  cover  the 
country  from  East  to  West,  aad  from  corn  to 
cotton.    [Editor.] 
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average  worth  as  the  average  Western  farm. 
In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Kngland, 
you  can  also  find  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  good  farms  for  sale  at  prices  run- 
ning from  $20  to  $40  an  acre,  even  in 
regions  where  the  city  millionaire  has  come 
with  his  marble  palace  and  lavish  spending 
regardless  of  cost. 

Now  then  travel  over  the  West  and  the 
Middle  West.  What  do  you  find?  Land 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa  averaging  in  value  all 
the  way  from  |i  50  to  I300  an  acre;  land  in 


hast  near  its  market  with  land  that  cannot 
be  given  away.  There  is  the  West  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  its  markets  with  land 
at  prices  unheard  of  in  the  records  of 
America.  What  is  the  explanation?  The 
usual  answer  is— lands  are  exhausted  in 
the  East  and  are  still  unexhausted  in  the 
West;  but  if  you  look  deeply  it  will  be  seen 
this  answer  is  sheer  nonsense.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  lands  of  Wisconsin 
were  literally  loaded  down,  water-logged, 
swamped   with   mortgages.     Early   in   the 


Professor  Moore,  the  agronomist  of  Wisconsin,  preparing  sulphate  of  iron  to  spray  mustard  weed 

in  the  oat  and  barley  fields. 


Wisconsin  running  from  $50  and  $75  for 
the  newly  cleared  bush  farms,  to  $100  and 
$150  for  the  finer  dairy  farms,  and  $100 
and  $200  for  the  corn  belts,  and  $300  for 
the  tobacco  regions  near  the  cities;  land 
in  Minnesota  averaging  for  the  whole  state 
not  less  than  $50  and  in  eastern  sections  as 
high  as  $75;  land  in  the  Dakotas  as  high  as 
$75  in  the  corn  and  wheat  belts,  not  lower 
than  $17  and  $20  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
The  difference  in  values  East  and  West 
seems   simply   preposterous.     Mere   is   the 


eighties  disgruntled  settlers  were  stream- 
ing back  from  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
in  processions  of  tented  wagons  like  Oriental 
caravans.  What  is  it  that  has  wrought 
the  transformation?  1  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  every  scientist,  every  practical  man 
and  woman,  every  no-good  disgruntled 
failure  that  I  met  traveling  over  these 
states  and  the  answer  was  invariably  to 
the  same  effect: 

"Why,  our   lands    are    producing  what 
means  10  and  20  and  40  per  cent,  on  the 


The  end  in  all  grain  growth  is  to  obtain  for  seed  only  the  perfect  specimens,  the  fittest  to  survive. 
This  is  the  corn  that  has  raised  Wisconsin's  average  from  the  twenties  to  the  forties 
with  maximum  averages  of  nearly  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre — thus 
surpassing  the  states  of  the  corn  belt. 


Teaching  future  farmers -how  to  beautify  their  homes  with  trees. 
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capital  invested.  Where  we  used  to  raise 
wheat  we  now  raise  corn,  and  where  we 
used  to  raise  only  twenty-four  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre  we  now  raise  thirty 
and  forty  and  fifty  and  even  ninety 
bushels  on  the  very  same  land;  and  that, 
at  from  40  to  60  cents,  means  big  profits 
and  increased  values." 

"  But  how,"  you  ask,  "how  is  it  that  you 
raise  so  much  more  now  from  the  same 
land  than  twenty  years  ago?" 

"Ah,"  explains  your  practical  man, 
"we're  getting  things  down  to  a  science:" 

In  a  word — applied  science! 

"Scientific  methods  have  literally  lifted 
the  mortgages  off  Wisconsin  farms,"  said 
Dean  Russell  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  University;  and  you  credit  the  state- 
ment when  he  shows  you  the  picture  of  a 
bovine  treated  by  this  dairy  department 
which  gave  one  thousand  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  a  season,  valued  at  thirty  cents. 
In  other  words,  three  hundred  dollars  repre- 
sented that  good  cow's  yearly  earnings. 
The  thing  seems  impossible  till  you  learn 
that  this  is  the  famous  bovine  whose  sons 
and  daughters  Eastern  fanciers  buy  at 
eight  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

"  I  could  tell  you,"  said  Principal  Mayne, 
of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture — it 
should  be  called  'school  of  applied  science' 
for  that  is  exactly  what  it  is — "  I  could  tell 
you  of  many  boys  who  have  gone  out  of 
this  school  and  have  been  netting  an  income 
of  $3,500  clear  before  they  were  thirty,  just 
from  applying  the  methods  learned  here. 
Considering  the  old  idea  that  only  the  dull 
boy  stayed  at  home  on  the  farm,  I  fancy  a 
great  many  of  the  bright  boys,  who  rushed 
away  from  the  farm  to  join  professions  in 
the  cities,  would  have  trouble  showing  as 
good  results  as  early  in  their  lives." 

Formerly  the  farmer  tilled  his  soil  and 
planted  his  seed;  and  if  it  grew,  it  grew; 
and  if  it  didn't,  it  didn't;  and  the  failure 
was  ascribed  to  the  Will  of  God.  In  fact, 
it  is  somewhat  appalling  to  consider  the 
amount  of  man's  ignorant  stupidity  that 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Will  of  a  long- 
suffering  God.  To-day,  if  the  seed  doesn't 
grow,  science  v/ants  to  know  if  it  was  speci- 
ally bred  for  a  seed  plant,  if  it  was  tested 
before  it  was  selected,  if  it  was  disinfected 
before  it  was  planted,  and  if  it  was  planted 
in  the  soil  which  its  nature  specially  needed. 


Then  if  "the  poor  farmer" — a  term  that  is 
becoming  extinct  as  the  clodhopper  type 
of  a  farmer-man — pleads  that  the  fault  was 
in  the  soil,  science  has  still  more  pointed 
questions  and  drastic  remedies.  Its  na- 
ture, too,  must  be  considered;  for  "the 
ground  is  not  a  grave  where  death  and  quiet 
reign,"  says  Professor  King.  "It  is  a 
birth  place  where  the  cycles  of  life  begin 
anew  to  run  their  courses."  Out  in  Wis- 
consin, land  grew  only  a  crop  of  mortgages 
because  the  farmer  persisted  in  planting 
wheat  where  nature  had  planned  for  corn. 
To-day,  that  land  is  growing  bank  accounts 
because  science  has  taught  the  farmer  the 
trick  of  obeying  nature's  law  instead  of 
breaking  himself  trying  to  break  the  laws. 
Up  in  the  counties  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  both  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
land  which  refused  to  produce  either  wheat 
or  corn  is  making  its  owners  rich  in  timothy 
and  clover  seed.  Peat  bogs  once  regarded 
as  waste  lands  are  now  being  used  to  fer- 
tilize or  neutralize  sand  lands;  and  miles  of 
sand  marshes  in  New  Jersey,  at  Cape  Cod, 
in  Wisconsin,  formerly  shunned  by  farmers 
as  if  tenanted  by  pestilence,  are  now  trans- 
formed into  cranberry  marshes  yielding 
the  owners  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Out  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  farmers 
complained  that  the  cold  north  winds  of 
the  prairie  in  spring  retarded  growth. 
Science  said — plant  trees  as  wind  breaks; 
and  though  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  younger 
of  the  new  states,  almost  every  homestead 
is  hidden  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Another  of 
the  Western  states  annually  lost  a  fifth  of 
its  oat  crop  in  the  fungous  disease  known  as 
"smut."  Science  discovered  a  disinfectant 
preventive.  That  fifth  of  loss  was  saved. 
It  represented  exactly  $4,000,000  in  the 
farmers'  pockets  a  year.  As  this  series  of 
papers  proceeds,  an  outline  will  be  given  of 
what  applied  science  is  doing  for  the  farm 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  What 
science  has  done  for  telephone,  telegraph, 
for  railroad,  for  steel  manufactures — has 
been  told  again  and  again.  Yet  outside 
the  agricultural  bulletin,  the  story  of  what 
science  is  doing  for  the  farm  is  almost  un- 
known, though  the  gains  brought  about  by 
applied  science  in  a  single  group  of  states 
in  a  single  year  would  more  than  equal  the 
capital  of  the  great  Steel  Trust.  You  can 
figure  this  out  in  corn  and  potatoes  alone 
and  see  that  it  is  true. 


Experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  different  fertilizers  on  oat  plants. 


How  does  all  this  explain  the  difference 
between  the  values  East  and  West?  Just 
this  way.  In  the  East  applied  science 
had  to  battle  against  old  customs,  con- 
servatism, failure,  inertia.  The  young 
blood  went  West.  Science  caught  the  con- 
ditions young  and  was  able  to  show  results 
soon  enough  to  enlist  the  co  operation  of 
all  classes.  Science  applied  to  farming  was 
first  greeted  with  hoots  and  jeers.  "Book 
farming  and  fancy  tiffics "  the  country 
people  called  it;  and  the  funny  papers 
waxed  funnier  with  alleged  interviews  of 
the  proverbial  professor  with  the  recalci- 
trant cow.  I  could  tell,  if  it  were  not  be- 
traying confidence,  of  one  Agricultural 
University  which  had  its  entire  faculty,  its 


building,  its  scientific  equipment,  for  four 
years  before  a  baker's  dozen  of  students 
turned  up  to  take  instruction. 

Wherever  science  has  been  applied  to 
the  farms  in  the  East,  high  values  rule  as' 
in  the  West,  values  even  higher  than  in  the 
West;  for  in  close  proximity  to  the  markets 
of  the  large  Eastern  cities  the  East  can  go 
into  the  specialized  farming  of  perishable 
products  like  flowers  and  celery  and  pota- 
toes and  garden  truck,  which  the  West 
dare  not  touch  on  a  specialized  scale. 
Maine  is  winning  rich  profits  from  her 
highly  fertilized,  spoon-fed  potatoes  just  as 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  earning  wealth  in 
corn.  From  a  single  acre  $900  worth  of 
celery  have  been  raised  in  a  year,  $8,000 


The  seed  of  the  sheaves  in  the  middle  was  disinfected  and  the  fields  sprayed.      The  sheaves  to  the 
right  and  left  nl  weeds  and  crop  from  the  same  seed  untreated  for  disease  and  un sprayed. 
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worth  of  carnations,  $150  worth  of  pota- 
toes, $200  worth  of  table  corn;  and  I  per- 
sonally know  of  one  small  apple  orchard 
that  last  year  yielded  its  owners  $1,500. 
From  seventeen  acres  of  grapes  one  grower 
clears  $1 ,700  a  year;  and  there  is  on  record  a 
peach  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  which  gave  its  owner  a  harvest  of 
$15,000.  Deduct  high  cost  for  hand  labor 
and  hand  fertilizing  from  this,  and  there 
still   remains   a  profit   that  gives   to   the 


Authorities  give  the  number  of  men 
actually  farming  in  the  United  States 
variously  as  from  six  to  ten  millions. 
Thirty  millions  of  the  people  live  on  the 
land.  Fifty  millions  draw  their  sustenance 
directly  from  the  farms.  Indirectly — it 
need  not  be  added — all  are  dependent  on 
the  farm  and  could  not  live  a  day  without 
it.  The  farmers  are  the  one  great  and  only 
unbreakable  trust  on  whom  all  other 
classes  of  the  community  are  helplessly  de- 


Roots  act  as  fertilizers  in  three  ways  especially  the  roots  of  clover  and  soy  beans   (1)  by  drawing 

nitrogen  from  the  air  (2)  by  breaking  the  soil  up  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  which  no  plow  could 

reach  (3)  by  drawing  the  fertility  of  the  subsoil  up  to  the  top  like  cream  on  milk. 


Eastern  land  close  to  the  great  markets  a 
value  in  thousands,  where  the  same  kind  of 
land  in  the  West  is  valued  only  in  hun- 
dreds. 

All  a  very  yellow  way  of  illustrating 
what  applied  science,  what  the  new  spirit 
of  the  farm  means;  but  it  is  in  terms  of  the 
yellow  metal  that  the  skeptical  world  de- 
mands all  proof,  though  money  values  can- 
not measure  the  worth  added  to  the  indi- 
vidual life  in  knowledge  and  ability  and 
success  and  happiness. 


pendent.  They  are  the  one  trust  on  earth 
that  holds  the  whiphandle  of  existence 
over  all  people;  and  the  new  spirit  at  work 
means  that  in  two  generations,  perhaps 
one,  this  great  landowning  section  of  the 
population  will  have  become  a  professional 
and  scientific  class,  trained  just  as  a  doc- 
tor, in  theory  and  practice,  following  its 
profession  just  as  a  doctor  follows  his — 
by  use  of  head  and  hands,  and  in  receipt  of 
incomes  much  like  a  doctor's,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  specialization  of  its  practice. 
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Let  us  sec  how  the  thing  is  being  worked 
out   in   actual   fact. 

The  movement  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
farm  like  all  other  applied  science  is  very 
young  less  than  fifty  years  old.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  that  the 
idea  struck  some  one — if  mining  engineers 
needed  special  schools  to  train  them  for 
their  work,  and  doctors  special  colleges  to 
prepare  them  for  their  profession,  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  appropriate  some 
money  and  lands  to  train  the  farmer  in  the 
science  of  his  work.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state  agricultural  colleges,  with 
four-year  courses  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture,  in 
the  botany  of  growth  and  the  chemistry  of 
soil  and  the  physiology  of  animal  life,  and 
the  physics  and  statics  and  hydrostatics  of 
natural  phenomena,  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, and  drainage,  and  the  mechanism  of 
everything  relating  to  the  farm,  from  the 
making  of  a  horse's  shoe  and  chain-bolt  to 
the  putting  together  of  a  house  furnace 
and  invention  of  a  gasoline  engine,  in 
practical  forestry  and  daily  field  work,  in 


geology  and  biology  and  agronomy.  But 
it  was  uphill  work  for  thirty  years.  Stu- 
dents wouldn't  come.  Farmers  thought 
that  college  work  was,  of  course,  book 
work,  and  book  work  for  the  farm  was  non- 
sense. Besides,  they  couldn't  spare  their 
boys  away  from  home  for  four  years.  They 
couldn't  afford  four -year  courses  when 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  They 
did  not  realize  that  the  mortgage  had  come 
on  the  farm  because  of  their  own  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Then  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  made  a  wise  move.  Without 
shortening  the  four-year  course  for  the  uni- 
versity degree,  they  offered  short  courses 
of  six  weeks  and  three  months  and  six 
months  at  the  nominal  expense  of  board 
at  three  dollars  a  week,  in  the  college  hall, 
during  this  period.  The  result  was  that 
boys  and  girls,  who  took  short  courses, 
went  back  to  the  home  farm  so  helpful  to 
the  parents  that  students  began  to  come 
back  for  the  longer  courses.  Some  of  the 
states  met  the  need  by  remodeling  their 
agricultural  colleges  into  agricultural  high 
schools,  and  consolidating  country  schools 


Farmers  learning  to  recognize  perfect  types  of  corn  in  Wisconsin  Institutes. 
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with  the  ad- 
vanced work 
as  a  sort  of 
post-graduate 
course.  Other 
states  regular- 
ly organized  a 
system  of 
agricultural 
county  schools 
at  different 
points  in  the 
state.  Others 
again,  put 
scientific  agri- 
culture as  one 
of  the  subjects 
of  regular 
study  in  the 
public  schools. 
All  the  state 
colleges  organ- 
ized on  a  basis 
of  teaching, 
experimental 
research,  and 
extension  by 
means  of  farm- 
er's institutes. 
There  are  very 
few  states  in 
the  union  that 
are  not  spend- 
ing at  least  a 
quarter  of  a 
million  a  year 
on  agricultur- 
al college 
work.  Some 
have  endow- 
ment.funds  that  run  to  the  millions.  There 
are  to-day  in  the  United  States  fifty  agri- 
cultural colleges  with  university  standing. 
Attending  them  are  yearly  classes  number- 
ing from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  at 
each  institution.  Think  what  this,  of  itself, 
will  mean  in  a  couple  of  generations  as  a 
professionalizing  influence  on  farm  life.  Of 
the  students  who  have  attended  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  less  than  10  per  cent,  have 
failed  to  make  good. 

I  was  amused  to  find  that  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  to  boys  attending  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  diminished  gradually  as  one 
came  from  West  to  East.  Out  in  Minne- 
sota, which  used  to  be  the  extreme  West  but 


Crossing  bearded  and  beardless  wheat  to  produce  a  new 
type — Minnesota. 


is  now  the 
Middle  West, 
the  proportion 
is  three  to  five. 
Down  in  Wis- 
consin, only  a 
few  girls  have 
taken  the  full 
agricultural 
course.  In 
fact,  with  the 
courses  for  the 
girls,  the  col- 
leges have 
really  been  try- 
ing to  straddle 
two  chairs.  If 
the  girl  wishes 
to  take  the  full 
course,  it  is 
open  to  her. 
If  not,  she  can 
select  and  fill 
out  her  curric- 
ulum with  a 
course  in  what 
is  called  do- 
mestic science 
— the  science 
of  everything 
in  the  home, 
from  cooking 
and  laundry- 
ing  to  dress- 
making  and 
millinery.  This 
may  or  may 
not  be  a  weak- 
n  e  s  s  in  the 
course,  for  any 
girl  with  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  can  pick  up 
the  trick  of  kitchen  work  in  her  own  home 
if  she  has  gumption,  and  if  she  hasn't 
gumption,  the  school  can't  give  it  to 
her.  Whereas,  a  girl  will  not  be  a  less 
daughterly  daughter  to  her  farmer-father  or 
less  wifely  wife  to  her  farmer-husband  for 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  animal  physiol- 
ogy and  chemistry  and  field  botany  and 
agronomy  and  sanitary  plumbing.  In  fact, 
if  she  possesses  the  knowledge,  there  will  be 
times  when  she  can  carry  part  of  the  man's 
burden  and  be  a  better  comrade  for  doing 
so;  and  if  father  or  husband  be  removed 
by  death,  she  will  be  qualified  to  direct  the 
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hired  help.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  advocate  independence. 
That's  pretty  nearly  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  Ameri- 
can girl's  make-up.  It  is 
because  1  have  an  absolute 
horror  of  seeing  an  unqualified 
woman  thrown  on  her  own 
resources.  However,  many  of 
the  girls  in  these  Western  agri- 
cultural schools  are  from  for- 
eign homes,  and  in  the  colleges 
they  can  learn  both  the  graces 
and  the  utilities  of  American 
homelife. 

"We  want  these  girls  to  be 
able  to  make  their  own  hats 
and  to  make  their  own  clothes 
and  to  carry  themselves  and 
to  look  as  well  as  their  city 
sisters,"  said  one  of  the  col- 
lege principals.  He  might 
have  added,  "and  at  a  tenth 
of  the  expense,  the  city  girls 
cost." 


Perfect  glumes  of  Oderbrucker  barley.  Center  plant  pollen- 
ized  to  produce  new  species  and  all  florets,  but  the 
strongest  at  bottom  cut  away  to  permit  only  the  growth 
of  the  fittest  to  survive.  From  these  fittest  in  a  few  years 
will  be  produced  sufficient  perfect  seed  for  distribution  to 
the  farmers. 


Oat  plants  from  the  same  seed.  One  has  been  treated  and 
cured  of  smut.  The  other  sheaf  is  from  the  same  seed, 
but  has  not  been  treated  for  smut.  What  science  can  do 
for  the  farm  is  plain  in  this  picture.  " 

Alas  for  the  city  artist's  pic- 
ture of  the  country  woman 
with  green  umbrella  and 
prunella  gaiters. 

The  best  part  of  every  college 
influence  is  outside  books.  Mil- 
itary drill  in  costume,  band 
concerts,  literary  programmes, 
practice  in  public  speaking — 
form  part  of  the  boy's  training. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  hired 
man  on  my  place,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  unclean  habit  of 
spitting."  declared  a  fiery 
professor  to  his  class  of  boys. 
"A  man  dirty  enough  to  have 
such  a  habit  is  dirty  enough 
to  do  all  his  work  in  a  slithery 
fashion  if  my  back  is  turned. 
How  do  I  know  that  his  dirty 
hands  won't  pollute  the  milk 
with  disease  germs?  Such  s> 
fellow  is  a  menace  to  a  self- 
respecting  community.  We 
can't  afford  to  have  dirty 
habits  or  dirty  hands  on  a 
model  farm.  The  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  farm  depends  on 
every  soul  on  it  toeing  the 
mark  from  dawn  till  dark." 
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Good    doctrine    you 
must    admit — whether 
the  listener  comes  from 
foreign  or  American 
home.   It  isn't  the  kind 
of   doctrine  to   rear  a 
clod-pod     type.      And 
this  state  work,  which 
reaches    some   fifty 
thousand     different 
farm  homes  a  year,  is 
only   a  small   part    of 
the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished.     Teach- 
ers   and   students    are 
constantly  engaged  in 
experiments    to    solve 
the  difficulties  peculiar 
to  each  farming  region. 
How  these   difficulties 
are  solved  will  be  told 
as  these  papers  proceed. 
Then    graduated    stu- 
dents are  formed  into  permanent  associa- 
tions for  the  spread  of  scientific  ideas  in 
their  home  localities  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion   of    pure 
seed.     How 
this  is  done — 
and   done    at 
enormous 
profit   to   the 
boys  and  girls 
—I  shall  tell. 


Then  over 
and  above  the 
state  work,  is 
the  federal 
work — exper- 
imental re- 
search and  lec- 
ture courses — 
which  reach 
more  than  a 
million  farm- 
ers. Since 
1887  the  Na- 
tional Gov- 
ernment has 
m  a  i  n  t  a  i  n  ed 
lecturers  for 
the  Farmers' 
Institutes — in 
one  year  as 
many  as  nine 


Parent  plants  on  left  and  right  with 
hybrid  in  center. 


Showing  the  progress  of  smut  in  the  barley  glume  from  the 
first  appearance  to  the  utter  death  of  the  seed  head. 


hundred  speakers. 
There  are  besides,  four 
thousand  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  Na- 
tional Government 
gathering  data  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  on 
farming.  Whenever 
special  methods  are 
producing  special  re- 
sults—  whether  in 
France  or  Japan — 
thither  hies  the  Wash- 
ington scientist  to  bring 
back  word  to  America. 
In  this  way,  soy  beans 
as  a  rejuvenator  of  the 
soil  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Japan. 
Russian  and  Manchu- 
rian  cereals,  used  to 
cold  latitudes,  have 
been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica and  crossed  with  American  plants  with 
the  object  of  producing  grains  to  stand  a 
Northern    climate.     Similarly,    the   entire 

modern  move- 
ment known 
as  "plant 
breeding" — it 
should  be  call- 
ed "plant  se- 
lection," for 
the  best  re- 
sults have 
come  from  se- 
lecting the  fit- 
test to  survive 
rather  than 
from  hybrids 
— has  sprung 
from  the 
French  beet 
root  culture 
inaugurated 
by  Napoleon. 
In  addition, 
there  is  in 
many  states  a 
system  of  rigid 
inspection  for 
all  patent 
feeding  stuffs 
and  soil  fer- 
tilizers. Only 
those    stuffs 
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with  the  inspector's  approval  may  be  put 
on  the  market. 

The  colleges  are  reaching  fifty  thousand 
homes  a  year;  the  federal  lecture  courses, 
a  million  people  a  year.  What  will  the 
effect  be  in  a  generation  or  two?  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  have  to  record  that  the  old 
line  farmers  are  remaining  practically  un- 
touched by  the  new  movement;  but  the 
new  generation  and  the  new  West  are 
quickly  adopting  scientific  methods.  One 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  West  to-day  is 
putting  his  daughter  through  the  full  four- 
year  agricultural  course  that  she  may  be 
able  to  manage  the  estate  that  will  fall  into 
her  hands;  and  a  foremost  physician  of 
Chicago,  who  has  just  bought  a  seventy- 
five-thousand-acre  farm  in  Mexico,  is  hav- 
ing his  boy  take  not  only  the  four-year 
university  course,  but  a  two  years'  post- 
graduate as  well.  What  will  happen  to 
the  old  line  farmer,  who  refuses  to  take  up 
the  new  methods,  will  be  just  what  has 
already  befallen  the  old  line  mechanic,  who 
refused  to  adopt  scientific  machinery. 
With  the  handicap  of  mortgaged  farm  and 
his  own  ignorance,  he  will  simply  drop  out 
of  the  procession  and  become  the  successful 
farmer's  hired  man. 

Do  results  justify  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  effort?  Two  or 
three  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  experimental  research  work  must 
answer  that  question. 

Wild  mustard  has  been  and  is  yet  the 
curse  of  the  farmer's  field.  The  little 
yellow-flowered  light-green  plant  if  un- 
checked will  easily  smother  out  half  a  field 
of  grain  in  a  summer.  The  old  method  of 
dealing  with  the  pest  was  twofold:  to 
summer  fallow,  plow  and  harrow  the 
infested  field  for  a  season;  then,  when  the 
crop  was  planted  the  next  year,  if  the 
mustard  still  grew,  to  have  the  children 
wander  through  the  field  plucking  out  the 
weed  by  the  roots.  This  was  a  waste  of 
time  and  grain,  for  little  plantlets  of  oats 
or  barley  were  trampled  down  or  de-rooted 
for  every  mustard  plant  pulled  up.  Now 
the  new  scientific  method:  Use  no  seed 
that  is  not  guaranteed,  if  necessary,  cer- 
tificated and  inspected — says  science!  But 
what  of  the  field  already  infected?  And 
what  of  fields  infested  by  other  weeds  quite 
as   noxious   as   mustard?     It    was   in   the 


spring  of  1906  that  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  called  the  attention  of 
the  agricultural  experts  to  a  by-product 
of  their  iron  and  steel  manufactory — an 
iron  sulphate  solution,  which  seemed  to 
destroy  weeds  without  injuring  grain.  The 
chemists  of  the  company  conferred  with 
the  agronomy  experts.  The  iron  sulphate 
was  diluted  in  water  in  a  proportion  which 
I  don't  give  here,  for  I  should  probably 
give  it  wrong,  and  any  grower  can  obtain 
the  exact  proportion  from  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural experimental  stations.  The  rem- 
edy did  not  always  act  the  same.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  not  work  early  in  the 
morning  during  the  dew,  or  after  a  rain, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  moisture  diluted 
it  too  much.  Finally,  a  suitable  spraying 
machine — neither  too  fine  nor  too  heavy — 
was  obtained  from  Germany,  and  the  iron 
sulphate  was  applied  about  the  third  week 
in  June,  when  mustard  was  in  the  third 
leaf  and  previous  to  bloom,  and  the  grain 
plantlets  not  yet  high  in  the  blade.  What 
was  the  result?  The  weed  was  wilted  up 
and  burnt,  as  if  by  fire.  The  grain  blade 
remained  a  little  blackened  but  unhurt,  for 
new  shoots  came  on  in  fresh  growth.  Now 
in  many  of  the  Western  states,  the  oat  crop 
represents  a  yearly  yield  to  the  farmer  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars. 
Half  that  destroyed  by  mustard  repre- 
sented loss  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions. 
That  amount  is  practically  saved  to  the 
farmers'  pocket  by  the  discovery  of  the 
iron  sulphate  solution.  Multiply  that 
amount  by  the  dozen  or  more  states  that 
are  great  oat  growers,  and  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  can  be  realized. 

Or  take  what  science  has  done  for  the 
insignificant  but  all-important  potato. 
Everybody  knows  how  in  olden  days  when 
potato  blight  fell  on  Ireland  it  meant 
famine,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  mysterious 
designs  of  Deity.  Now,  we  don't  usually 
think  about  it  in  this  way;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  potatoes  of  some  half-dozen 
states  annually  yield  to  those  states  more 
cash  than  the  annual  yield  in  gold  from 
Klondike.  The  proofs  of  this  will  be  given 
at  a  later  place.  The  potatoes  of  Minne- 
sota, alone,  are  worth  $10,000,000  a  year, 
and  Minnesota  is  not  what  may  be  called 
a  potato  state.  The  point  is — if  different 
states  are  taking  in  ten  millions  and  nine 
millions   and  fifteen   millions   in   potatoes, 
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the  small  tuber  is  worth  consideration. 
By  fertilizers  not  exceeding  in  cost  and 
labor  $25  an  acre,  science  has  raised  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  For  po- 
tato blight,  science  prescribes  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture;  for  scab  fungus,  still  more 
drastic  remedies.  The  field  where  scab 
fungus  existed  must  be  disinfected  and 
summer-fallowed  and  exposed  to  sunlight 
till  purified.  Seed  potatoes  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  washed  of  all  impurities, 
then  disinfected  by  being  submerged  for 
two  hours  in  formaldehyde  solution. 


Science  asks  whether  the  seed  was  tested  before  it  was  planted.  Four 
kernels  are  taken  from  each  ear  of  seed  corn.  Only  the  ears  whose 
kernels  sprout  in  the  testing  pan  moistened  and  kept  at  summer  heat 
will  be  used  for  seed  corn.  Hence  seed  corn  must  be  bought 
always  in  the  ear,  unshelled,  else  there  is  no  way  of  telling  which 
kernels  come  from  good  ears. 


The  loss  to  oat  crops  by  smut  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Science  finds  that  smut 
can  be  completely  exterminated  by  disin- 
fecting the  seed  before  planting  by  sub- 
mersion of  gunny  sacks  filled  with  oats  in 
formaldehyde  solution. 

Barley,  unfortunately,  did  not  yield  so 
readily  to  treatment,  either  because  the 
barley  hull  held  the  seed  closer,  or  the  smut 
fungus  penetrated  deeper  under  the  shell  of 
the  seed,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cure  of 
barley  smut  came  in  one  of  those  accidents 
that  reward  the  diligent  searcher.     It  was 


found  that  barley  could  be  partly  cured  by 
submersion  for  some  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  1300  (Fah.).  The  hot  water 
killed  the  fungus  immediately  under  the 
hull,  but  the  gunny  sacks  were  not  left  long 
enough  in  the  hot  water  -to  kill  the  germ  of 
life  inside  the  seed;  but  the  barley  was  not 
entirely  cured.  Some  seeds  still  grewsmutty 
glumes  that  infected  the  adjacent  field. 
Professor  Moore,  the  agronomist  of  Wis- 
consin, began  to  speculate  if  the  barley  were 
first  soaked  long  enough  to  soften  the  out- 
side of  the  hull  whether  the  quick  dip  in  the 
hot  water  would  not  penetrate  the  inner 
disease  without  kill- 
ing the  germinal 
plant.  If  you  know 
the  enthusiasm  of 
those  experts,  you 
will  know  that  they 
work  both  early  and 
late  forgetful  of  time 
on  the  scent  of  a  new 
discovery.  This 
night,  they  had  work- 
ed very  late.  Through 
some  mistake,  Pro- 
fessor. Moore's  assist- 
ant went  to  bed 
without  removing  the 
soaking  barley.  For 
twelve  hours  the 
bags  remained  under 
water.  "Well,"  said 
Professor  Moore,  the 
next  morning,  "we've 
either  spoiled  a  horn 
or  made  a  spoon  this 
time.  L.et's  go  ahead 
with  the  hot  dip  and 
see  what  happens." 
Barley  must  be  plant- 
ed immediately  after  treatment.  When 
this  barley  grew,  it  was  free  of  smut. 
Another  discovery  was  added  to  the  bene- 
fits of  science  for  the  farm. 

The  influence  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
farm  on  land  values  has  already  been  given 
and  in  terms  of  the  dollar  bill.  It  is  of 
more  interest  to  know  what  applied  science 
is  doing  for  the  income  of  the  individual 
farmer,  the  littlefarmer,  and  the  medium 
farmer,  and  the  big  farmer;  and  this,  too, 
I  suppose,  to  be  convincing,  must  be  given 
in  the  yellow  way.  Space  forbids  more 
than  casual  reference,  though  the  practical 
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side  of  this  new  spirit  will  be  elaborated 
as  this  series  of  papers  proceeds.  Take  ten 
acres  as  the  minimum  of  the  small  farms. 
If  those  ten  acres  were  raising  carnations 
in  New  Jersey  or  cranberries  at  Cape  Cod, 
they  would  probably  be  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  but  they  would  not  be  typical  of 
the  average  small  farm.  I  recall  the  de- 
tails of  a  ten-acre  farm  in  Wisconsin,  and 
not  in  the  richest  part  of  the  state  either, 
but  on  a  sandy  soil.  Half  an  acre  was 
taken  up  with  the  buildings  of  house  and 
stables.  This  left  nine  and  a  half  for  the 
farm  proper.  On  these  nine  and  a  half 
acres  Matteson,  the  owner,  planted  small 
fruits — raspberries  and  blackberries — and 
had  an  orchard  on   the  same  ground  of 


cherries  and  plums.  He  kept,  besides,  as 
large  a  stock  of  poultry  as  could  run  on  the 
fields,  larger  in  summer  than  winter  of 
course,  and  if  1  remember  rightly,  he 
heated  his  chicken  houses  in  winter  to  get 
a  steady  supply  of  eggs.  His  net  income, 
over  and  above  the  living  of  a  large  family, 
from  those  nine  and  a  half  acres  was  $1,600. 
It  seems  to  me  this  $1,600  represents  a 
more  satisfactory  year  than  the  $1,000  or 
less,  from  which  living  must  be  deducted, 
earned  by  the  average  arts  student,  who  has 
spent  four  years  for  his  degree.  To  give  a 
man  or  woman  $3,000  a  year  tastes,  and 
earning  capacity  of  only  $1,000  a  year — 
is  a  pretty  sure  guarantee  of  discontent. 
Of  eighty-  and  sixty-acre  farms,   I  found 


A  demonstration  of  tree  planting  at  the  college. 
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no  higher  record  than  that  of  the  dairy 
farmer  in  Wisconsin,  whose  receipts  were 
$3,500,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
wages  of  two  hired  helpers,  or  $600.  That 
income  compared  pretty  well  with  the  in- 
come of  the  average  small  practitioner 
among  lawyers  and  doctors.  Of  the  three 
hundred-acre  farms,  worked  on  scientific 
principles,  1  collected  data  in  scores,  whose 
net  income  would  run  from  $1,700  (this 
man  paid  his  wife  a  straight  allowance  of 
$600)  to  $3,500;  but  the  case  of  two  boys  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting.  They  had 
taken  the  farming  course  in  Minnesota 
College  and  on  graduation  persuaded  a 
local  bank  to  advance  them  the  money  to 
buy  and  stock  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  Erskine,  Minnesota.  Usu- 
ally, when  such  examples  of  success  are 
quoted,  the  story  runs  too  smoothly  to  ring 
true  to  the  facts  of  everyday  life.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Carlson  boys. 
Their  crops  were  haled  out  in  one  fell 
swath  the  very  first  year,  and  debt,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not   affected  by  contingencies 
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of  weather;  but  the  young  foreigners  stuck 
to  their  guns.  In  four  years  they  had  paid 
all  debts,  and  the  net  income  from  the 
farm  now  averages  about  $3,600  a  year. 
Very  few  of  the  most  highly  paid  university 
lecturers  in  America  receive  more  than 
$4,000  a  year,  from  which  living  must  be 
deducted.  Though  the  facts  as  to  income 
are  given  in  terms  of  the  yellow  metal,  they 
show  how  science  is  professionalizing  the 
farm. 

Not  January,  but  spring  time  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  farmer's  year,  when  earth 
throws  off  the  winter's  sleep  to  the  call  of 
the  southwest  wind  and  the  hills  tremble 
in  the  vaporous  haze  with  the  sheen  of  a 
bridal  veil.  Only  yesterday,  the  trees 
swung  bare  to  a  blustering  March  wind. 
Suddenly,  one  morning  when  you  awaken, 
the  voice  in  the  branches  is  no  longer  a 
complaining.  It  is  a  singing — a  low  sing- 
ing— a  crooning  that  sends  you  harking 
back  to  your  youngster  dreams,  a  chant  of 
all  the  inarticulate  things  of  life  voicing 
gladness,  and  when  you  look  out  of  your 
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window — why,  the  thing  is  magic.  Only 
last  night,  the  trees  were  naked  as  antlers, 
and  this  morning  between  you  and  the  sky, 
they  are  clothed  in  a  cobwebby  net-work, 
part  vapor,  part  sunlight,  with  the  tiny 
buds  red  as  rubies,  where  the  little  green 
leaflets  are  ready  to  burst  their  sheath,  and 
a  robin  is  sitting  on  the  topmost  branch 
splitting  his  throat  in  a  three-time  note 
that  is  a  bugle  challenge  of  happiness  to 
the  whole  wide  world. 

Plainly,  magic  has  happened  during  the 
night.  The  magic  is  spring.  And  the 
farmer  hitches  up  his  team  of  heavy 
draughts  for  the  plow.  The  year  is  at  its 
promise.  He  is  going  out  to  accept  that 
promise  to  him.  "Poor  farmer,"  the  man 
in  the  blue  jeans  has  been  called  because 
he  has  to  follow  a  furrow  in  top  boots, 
while  other  men  slave  in  offices  shut  away 
from  an  outdoor  world. 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  a  little  old  farmer,  who 
had  spent  his  entire  eighty  years  on  a  back 
township  of  Ontario,  as  he  talked  with  a 
town  man  about  the  wonders  of  nature, 
"Sir,  this  is  not  mere  living.     It  is  exis- 


tence glorified.  We  should  live,  sir,  we 
should  live  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  in  such  a 
world."  No  self  pity  in  that  tone.  And 
what  would  he  pity  himself  for?  As  he 
fares  forth,  the  whole  world  is  to  the 
farmer  an  open  book,  if  he  will  but  read 
its  pages;  every  field  an  artist's  picture, 
if  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  but  the  eyes  to 
see.  The  big  hawks  are  wheeling  and 
screaming  overhead,  for  it  is  the  mating 
season;  and  invisible  as  a  mote  on  a  sea  of 
blue  is  the  meadow  lark  sending  down  his 
love  song  of  flute  notes.  There,  on  the  old 
apple  tree  that  shades  the  oaken  bucket 
and  farm  well,  swings  the  filmy  white 
cocoon  of  last  summer's  grub,  wrapped  in 
a  snowy  blanket  and  hanging  from  the 
branch  by  the  silkiest  kind  of  ropes.  Wfto 
told  this  grub-thing  last  summer  to  crawl 
from  the  death  of  the  snow  on  the  ground 
up  the  tree  trunk  to  the  shelter  of  a  leaf? 
And  who  told  it  to  wrap  that  white  blanket 
round  itself  against  the  day  when  winter 
storms  would  blow  away  the  leaf?  As  the 
spring  sun  warms,  it  stirs  in  its  woolly  tent 
and   presently    emerges    a   gaudy   winged 
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thing  clad  in  the  gorgeous  colors  of  an  Ori- 
ental princess  typical  of  the  burgeoning 
of  spring.  No  wonder  the  farmer  folks  of 
olden  times  in  Ireland  imagined  they  heard 
the  fairy  harps  behind  every  shrub  and 
bush!  Fairies!  There  are  fairies  at  work 
at  every  turn,  good  ones  and  bad  ones! 
As  the  farmer  moves  across  the  meadow 
land  with  a  swosh  of  leather  boots  and 
horses'  harness,  bur  seeds  stick  to  his 
trousers  legs  and  to  the  dog's  tail.  What 
are  the  weed-seeds  up  to — anyway?  Lack- 
ing the  butterfly's  wings  and  not  having 
been  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the 
weed  seeds  are  stealing  a  ride  on  the 
farmer's  trousers  and  the  dog's  tail  across 
to  fresh  seeding  ground.  Weed-seeds  are 
the  deadheads  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Tell  us  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
about  and  that  weeds  don't  think?  Away 
with  such  John  Burroughs'  heresies!  And 
there  is  the  woodpecker  hammering  on  the 
bark  of  the  orchard  trees  to  see  which  trees 
are  hollow  under  with  grubs  for  the  taking 
and  punky  holes  for  nests;  exactly  as  the 
carpenter  hammers  on  your  house  to  find 
which  are  the  hollows  and  which  are  the 
studs.  Maybe  you  think  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  hammering  about  either;  ask 
John  Burroughs  about  that,  woodpecker! 
And  then  as  you  pass  the  wooded  land, 
where  some  of  the  big  oaks  and  firs  stand  as 
an  outer  guard  against  the  high  winds,  you 
notice  exposed  roots  like  great  ropes.  Has 
the  soil  washed  away  from  the  roots?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  The  soil  is  actually  higher 
where  these  rope-like  roots  show  above 
ground  It  is  just  the  trick  that  corn- 
stalks know  when  the  winds  are  high — of 
sending  down  rootlets  from  the  trunk  to 
act  as  braces  and  hawsers.  More  fairies  at 
work,  if  you  could  only  see  them — sort  of 
Palmer  Cox  Brownies  and  landlubber 
pixies  hoisting  tackling  and  guy  ropes 
against  the  wind! 

Then  the  dead  leaves  have  been  at  work 
all  winter  making  fresh  mold  -forming  a 
rich  cream  of  earth  at  the  top.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, really  possible,  that  town  gardeners 
every  autumn  are  guilty  of  burning  these 
leaves — destroying  the  manufacturers  of 
cream  for  the  soil?  More  pixies  at  work 
under  the  leaves,  too,  where  the  shy  arbu- 
tus is  blooming  unseen  but  by  fairy  eyes! 
And  out  on   the  plowed  meadow  lands  of 


last  year,  the  pale  anemone  clad  in  hairy 
fur  feathers  against  the  cold  winds  of 
March,  star-like  and  blossoming,  as  I  think 
he  must — for  the  stars!  Thump-thump- 
thump,  and  you  know  a,  mother  rabbit  is 
warning  her  foolish  babies  to  beware  of  the 
dog;  a  dmm-drum-m-m,  and  any  farmer 
man  could  guess  some  conceited  ruffed 
grouse  cockerel  is  fluffing  his  neck  feathers 
up  in  an  Elizabethan  collar  to  make  love 
to  some  silly  brained  hen. 

Everything  is  doing  something.  The 
whole  earth  is  alive  and  at  work  in  this 
spring  world.  Yesterday,  the  fields  were 
russet  and  gray  with  patches'  of  ashen 
snow!  To-day,  there  is  a  sheen  of  green! 
The  little  blades  of  grass  and  fall  wheat  are 
reaching  up  to  the  sun  like  a  baby's  hands. 
And  the  whole  world  is  jubilant  with  glad- 
ness. Just  listen  for  a  moment!  The 
brook  is  singing  in  the  meadows.  The 
birds  are  singing  on  the  wing.  The  wind 
is  singing  in  the  woods.  Down  there, 
where  the  water  lies  in  pools,  are  bits  of 
blue  sky,  proving  you  can  always  find  bits 
of  Heaven  on  earth  if  you  look  for  it!  Steel 
lights  are  on  the  hills,  steel  lights  among 
the  misty  cobwebby  lacey  branches,  steel 
lights  down  where  the  running  waters 
sparkle  in  the  sun!  The  world  is  decked 
as  for  the  bridal  festival  of  the  year,  and  the 
smell  of  the  fresh-turned  mold,  the  smell 
of  the  vapor  smoking  up  from  the  meadow 
lands,  the  smell  of  growth  bursting  from 
earth  to  sunlight — is  like  the  incense  of  a 
world  worship  to  a  Sun  God. 

Oh,  yes,  he's  a  "poor  farmer  man,"  is 
the  man  in  blue  jeans  and  top  boots, 
whether  he  follows  the  furrows  of  the  little 
patched  fields  in  the  East,  or  rides  behind 
those  six  plowshare  things  drawn  by  six 
teams  of  horses  over  the  fenceless  prairies  of 
the  West!  He's  to  be  pitied,  isn't  he,  this 
farmer  man  on  this  spring  day,  compared 
to  his  fellow  citizens  sweating  blood  down 
on  Wall  Street,  or  wearing  life  out  counting 
up  the  profits  of  some  other  man  in  smelly 
ledger  books? 

What  the  new  spirit  of  the  farm  means 
in  the  turning  of  the  furrow  and  the 
planting  of  the  seed,  1  shall  try  to  tell  in 
the  next  paper,  that  is,  tell  it  as  a  layman 
would  tell  a  wonder-story  to  other  laymen 
— not  as  the  scientist  would  tell  it;  and  I 
shall  omit  the  yellow  streak  except  where 
1  fear  the  bark  of  the  cynic's  disbelief. 
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EAR  Commencement 
time  at  the  colleges, 
your  funny  paper  reeks 
with  cracks  about  young 
graduates  plunged  into 
the  world  like  cheap 
flannel  shirts  into  laun- 
dries— shriveling  in  general  esteem,  you  see. 
Sunday  supplements  portray  them  beati- 
fically  trailing  yards  of  symbolic  black 
woolen,  a  pink -ribboned  scroll  in  hand. 
Thanksgiving  time,  and  they  are  reprinted 
in  the  outlines  of  a  floorwalker  clad  in 
lumpy  football  armor,  a  veiled  cash-girl 
hovering  over  them  and  waving  an  initialed 
flag  through  the  headlines  of  the  Turmoil' s 
"uxtry." 

Just  thus,  and  only  thus,  does  the  world 
help  the  young  man  to  face  its  chilly 
problems.  The  profundity  of  its  interest 
in  the  youth  of  a  nation  is  summed  up  so. 
Your  undergraduate  appears  to  have  no 
fancy  for  this  sort  of  adulation,  for  he  is 
used  to  it.  But  secretly  he  takes  it  as  his 
due.  Modesty  being  the  leading  fault  of 
youth,  such  young  men  believe  that  the 
world  bothers  about  them  too  much  alto- 
gether. Yes,  indeed.  Call  their  atten- 
tion to  these  cartoons,  or  some  other  of  the 
public  evidences  of  the  adoring  world's 
envy,  and  you  are  answered  only  with  a 
grumbled,  "Cheap!"  which  sums  up  all 
that  college  youths  abhor,  deeds  maybe 
blacker  than  the  nicest  crimes. 

No  undergraduate  is  really  innocent 
of  the  delusion  that  the  earth  rolls  around 
an  orbit  quite  minor  beside  his  own.  Every 
boy  is  older  at  nineteen  than  he  ever  will 
be  at  thirty-five,  but  his  sophistication  is 


mostly  the  fault  of  his  nearer  mentors- 
parents  and  professors,  hardly  the  poor 
world  at  all.  And  that  is  no  "cheap"  job, 
surely.  They  have  bothered  about  him 
too  much;  have  condoned  his  vanities  and 
chuckled  at  his  sins;  assured  him  that  he 
is  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country,  and  that 
all  the  choice  seats  in  the  arena  of  civiliza- 
tion are  reserved  for  him — till  no  wonder 
his  cranium  is  displaced. 

Then  comes  graduation  and  the  awaken- 
ing. The  shirt  does  go  to  the  shrinkery. 
Out  of  college,  you  have  got  to  be  a  trolley 
conductor,  or  a  hobo.  You  are  not  fit  for 
anything  else.  You  were  educated  to  be 
a  peddler.  "Come  on  and  make  good  for 
all  the  money  that  foolish  parents  have 
thrown  away  on  you,"  roars  the  city  (the 
world  does  abuse  you  now) — in  just  the 
way  that  critics  challenge  vocal  females 
first  facing  them.  Instead  of  proffering 
its  hands  in  aid,  the  city  puts  them  on  its 
hips  and  laughs  at  the  silly  academic  wis- 
dom bought  for  you.  Reproach  it  for  hav- 
ing flattered,  deluded,  made  vain  promises, 
and  it  sneers  that  it  credited  you  with  the 
intelligence  to  have  recognized  a  joke,  at 
least.  Maybe  you  forgive  the  mean  trick, 
but  why  does  the  world  take  such  delight 
and  trouble  to  rub  it  in?  You  see  more 
sense  in  that  shirt  crack  than  ever  did 
father  when  he  chuckled  it  out  loud.  And 
as  you  scurry  about  Wall  Street,  chained 
to  a  leather  wallet  and  dogged  by  Hawk- 
shaw,  the  detective,  trying  to  learn  on 
four  dollars  a  week  that  honesty  is  not 

*  The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  is  used  to  illus- 
trate this  paper  because  it  is  the  most  recently  con- 
structed, and  the  most  artistic,  and  gives  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
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necessarily  honorable,  any  more  than  it  is 
ever  just — you  are  quite  certain  that  you 
have  wasted  three  or  four  years,  and  a 
college  education  is  a  handicap  in  life. 

Saviors  have  naturally  arisen  to  ease 
the  twinges  of  waking  from  the  witlings' 
paradise  of  college,  excessive  graduation 
having  spread  the  pain  so  widely.  Per- 
sons no  less  than  the  shrunken  shirts  of 
yore,  who  in  their  day  of  innocence  and 
megalomania  were  fooled  just  as  badly, 
have  come  to  the  relief  of  our  young 
hopefuls-of-the-nation.  They  try  to  "save 
vou  from  the  inside,"  as  reformers  say. 
You  are  let  down  easily  into  the  maelstrom 
of  the  city  by  the  method  of  continuing 
your  academic  associations,  until  success 
or  marriage  must  attenuate  them.  Your 
self-esteem  is  a  vice  to  be  cured  by  the 
method  used  with  inebriates — lessening  the 
stimulant  gradually  year  by  year. 

This  likeness  of  college  surroundings  is 
the  graduate  college  club.  The  saviors 
first  got  together  in  1887,  and  founded  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  in  an  old  house 
on  East  Seventeenth  Street.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  first,  but  graduates  of  other 
colleges  were  slow  in  following  suit.  The 
Yale  Club,  in  a  dwelling  on  Madison  Square, 
did  not  exist  until  1897.  The  Princeton 
Club  was  founded  in  1899,  and  opened 
quarters  which  it  still  has,  in  a  double  resi- 
dence on  East  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The 
Columbia  Club  hired  a  house  in  1901; 
graduates  of  Cornell,  and  later  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Brown,  having  meanwhile 
taken  rooms  in  apartment  houses.  It 
seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
every  fresh-water  academy  in  the  land  will 
own  a  club  building  in  New  York,  for  you 
cannot  check  the  stream  of  graduates,  or 
persuade  youths  that  the  town  is  a  profit- 
less place  to  settle  in.  They  come  so  fast 
that  clubs  may  someday  thrive  just  on  in- 
itiates' dues,  like  a  get-rich-quick  company 

One  hates  to  call  this  activity  a  move- 
ment, for  that  suggests  Hull  House  and 
Neal  Dow.  Yet  college  men  thus  foster 
the  illusion  of  their  importance  as  success- 
fully as  do  the  victims  of  organized  charity 
and  prohibition.  The  Harvard  Club  and 
the  Yale  Club  have  now  nearly  2,500  mem- 
bers each,  the  Princeton  Club  1,300,  Col- 
umbia Club  1,000-and  increase  them  at 
the  rate  of  from  ten  to  eighty  each  a  month. 
The  college  club  first  boomed  about  1895. 


when  the  Harvard  Club  built  its  own  house 
on  West  Eorty-fourth  Street.  As  enlarged 
and  opened  last  year,  it  is  second  to  none  in 
the  city  in  size,  beauty,  and  equipment; 
and  the  Yale  Club's  home  across  the  street, 
completed  in  1901,  fulfills  as  adequately 
Yale's  aims  and  ideals.  Columbia  first  oc- 
cupied Yale's  former  home,  but  has  moved 
to  Gramercy  Park,  and  Cornell  has  lately 
housed  itself  on  Forty-fifth  Street. 

All  of  them  differ  little  in  organization 
and  management  from  most  city  clubs.; 
are  not  as  expensive  merely,  and  less  ex- 
clusive in  the  class  from  which  they  must 
draw.  Wealth  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
graduate  waking  from  his  delusions,  and 
personal  distinctions,  except  when  too  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  convention,  cannot 
be  drawn  in  the  name  of  any  university. 
The  clubs  were  started  confessedly,  "for 
social  purposes,"  to  "advance  the  inter- 
ests, influence,  and  efficiency  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  promote  acquaintance  among 
its  alumni,"  or  "to  secure  mutual  under- 
standing between  the.  University  and  its 
graduates."  To  further  the  interests  of 
alumni,  rather  than  friendship  among 
them,  has  turned  out  to  be  their  chief  use, 
a  fact  overlooked  by  the  founders.  You 
have  only  to  hear  graduates  who  can  af- 
ford to  join  other  clubs  patronize  and  con- 
descend to  the  Yale  Club,  or  Harvard  men 
openly  avoid  their  more  friendless  fellow- 
members,  to  know  that  promoting  ac- 
quaintance among  alumni  is  no  great  end 
of  these  clubs.  You  need  only  hear  their 
young  lawyers  and  brokers,  proud  of  being 
at  last  so  emancipated  from  academicism, 
blacklist  every  move  in  the  policy  of  their 
alma  maters,  to  learn  that  these  clubs  are 
not  entirely  well-springs  of  mutual  under- 
standing with  the  University. 

In  1898,  the  Yale  Club  amended  its  arti- 
cles by  providing  for  a  Committee  on 
Business  Information.  "To  aid  commu- 
nication," it  declares,  "between  Yale  men 
seeking  employment  and  persons  in  need  of 
service,  and  to  give  information,  advice, 
and  assistance  in  reference  to  business  re- 
lations and  opportunities.  The  Committee 
shall  give  attention  to  application  made 
to  it,  and  collect  information  likely  to  be 
of   use." 

It  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  young 
men  have  been  helped  in  this  way,  as  the 
committee's  records  are  not  open  to  general 
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inspection.  But  at  almost  any  time  upon 
the  club's  bulletin  board  are  posted  letters 
from  well-known  firms  the  country  over, 
offering  definite  jobs  to  graduates.  The 
committee  distributes  circulars  stating  the 
needs  and  qualifications  of  members  who 
have  registered  with  it.  Though  it  has  not 
yet  been  organized,  the  same  sort  of  work 
goes  on  in  other  college  clubs,  where  it  may 
also  be  soon  reduced  to  a  system. 

II 

The  regenerated  Harvard  Club  appears 
to  mark  the  goal  of  the  others'  ambitions. 
It  may  serve  as  a  model  when  Princeton 
erects  her  contemplated  building,  and  the 
graduates  of  Cornell  and  Columbia  get 
solid  enough  mortgage  ground  under  their 
feet  to  do  likewise.  The  original  building 
of  sandstone,  red  brick,  and  iron  balconies 
— what  passes  for  "Colonial"  in  style  out- 
sick-  of  New  England  -was  the  pioneer  club 
on  Forty-fourth  Street,  now  the  center  of 
such  buildings.  With  a  facade  of  two 
house-fronts,  it  was  but  three  stories  high 
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and  built  to  small  depth  on  its  lot.  But 
here  flourished  the  low-priced  table  d'hote 
dinner,  the  watchword  and  magnet  of  all 
college  clubs.  During  eight  years,  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  forty-five  cents,  you 
could  nightly  eat  soup,  roast  beef  and 
sphagetti — sometimes  fish  and  ice  cream, 
too,  if  the  markets  favored — until  Harvard 
Club  sphagetti  among  lonely  graduates  the 
city  over  became  as  notorious  as  eggs,  or 
Martin  and  Jack's  little  bluepoints  taken 
as  you  lean  on  the  bar.  Every  six  o'clock 
in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  you  were 
shooed  out  of  the  library,  though  it  covers 
the  breadth  of  the  building,  while  the  read- 
ing tables  were  covered  with  linen  to  catch 
the  hungry  overflow  from  the  dining  room. 
And  for  two  hours  chances  were  even  that 
you  could  not  get  a  seat  to  eat  from.  The 
Whole  building  was  too  small.  You  could 
not  walk  across  the  hall  below  without 
stumbling  over  elderly  members  a-playing 
backgammon. 

Committees — powers  unknown  to  the  ex- 
senior  just  from  Boston  as  he  signs  a  bar 
check — admitted  this;   and  those  pillars  of 
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the  community  who  appear  in  the  front  of 
a  college  club  catalogue  and  never  visit  the 
house,  agreed.  The  club  voted  that  it 
needed  more  elbow  and  food  room,  and 
cheered  on  the  committees  to  get  them. 
Appeals  composed  by  these,  by  many  men 
who  with  great  ease  and  profit  to  them- 
selves at  the  interest  rates  of  that  section 
could  have  signed  loans,  were  sent  out  to 
Wall  Street  cubs  struggling  along  with 
leather  wallets,  without  the  humor  of  the 
act  appealing  to  either  party.  At  any  rate, 
enough  money  was  raised  to  enlarge  the 
club  without  queering  mortgages  already 
existing,  and  after  three  years  at  the  mercy 
of  Sam  Parks  and  builders  who  kept  fail- 
ing, the  Harvard  Club  emerged  more  than 
tripled  in  size  and  adequacy.  Most  of  the 
loan,  you  hear,  came  from  an  insurance 
company,  so  that  when  your  oysters  are 
uncertain  or  your  eggs  too  mature,  it  is 
easy  for  ribald  ones  to  fix  the  cause  of  r;-e 
taint. 

The  site  was  bought  through  to  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  and  two  dwellings  with  rear 
yards  and  windows  of  immoderate  interest 


were  demolished.  Most  of  this  area  is  now 
covered  by  Harvard  Hall,  the  club's  dining 
and  assembly  room,  and  probably  the 
largest  one  of  the  sort — certainly  the  most 
chaste — in  New  York.  It  provides  seats 
for  more  than  a  hundred  men,  and  is 
crowded  for  three  hours  every  evening,  al- 
though the  price  of  a  dinner  has  been 
raised  by  twenty  cents.  Harvard  Hall  is 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  the  breadth 
of  the  building,  and  three  stories  high. 
Its  style  is  Elizabethan — dark  oak  panel- 
ing a  third  of  its  height,  and  above  York- 
shire sandstone  and  a  heavily  beamed  ceil- 
ing decorated  in  red  and  blue  polychrome, 
the  hall's  only  color.  Two  immense  chased 
silver  chandeliers  hang  from  it  by  silver 
chains,  and  in  the  only  jog,  a  silver  ship 
which  resembles  a  Columbus  caravel, 
though  generally  taken  to  be  meant  for 
the  Mayflower,  and  so  properly  symbolic. 
Silver  sconces  range  about  the  walls,  and 
two  big  fireplaces  with  pillars  that  climb 
half  way  to  the  roof  warm  the  place.  Over 
the  entrance  are  two  balconies,  one  above 
the  other,  the  weight  and  prominence  of 
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the  topmost  one  being  the  only  blemish 
in  the  architecture  of  the  hall  apparent  to 

the  ignorant  eye.  Those  whom  New  York 
with  the  aid  of  the  club  are  helping  properly 
to  philistinize,  consider  the  room  a  master- 
piece of  one  of  our  most  admired  archi- 
tects (as  they  say);  that  is,  when  tapes- 
tries or  more  properly  arras,  are  hung  on 
the  upper  wilderness  of  standstone,  and 
the  two  moose  heads  now  there,  like  pin- 
heads  on  a  cliff — to  say  nothing  of  the 
anachronism — are  removed. 

But  to  all  members,  Harvard  Hall  is  not 
a  masterpiece  without  alloy.  When  you 
are  just  out  of  college,  the  game  of  squash 
is  somewhat  more  alluring  than  gazing  into 
two  stories  of  vacant  space  in  the  heart  of 
New  York — as  you  are  trying  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  money  and  that  one  hundred 
cents  make  one  dollar;  and  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge,  has  made 
everyone  partial  to  swimming  tanks. 
Squash  courts  and  a  tank — that  is  what  the 
younger  generation  wanted  instead  of  Har- 
vard Hall;  but  their  elders,  emancipated 
New  York-like  into  loving  life  without  ex- 
ercise, carried  their  point.  So  the  youths 
by  personal  subscription  built  three  squash 
courts  with  lockers  and  baths  on  the  roof. 
Some  of  them  cherish  the  hope  that  they 
may  have  their  tank  yet.  The  floor  of 
Harvard  Hall  and  the  walls  behind  the 
paneling  are  solid  stone.  Half  fill  it  with 
Croton  water,  and  the  mantlepieces  of  the 
two  fireplaces  and  the  lower  balcony  will 
make  an  ideal  low  plunge,  with  the  higher 
balcony  for  exhibition.  Moreover,  young 
graduate  architects  just  back  from  Paris, 
and  thus  narrower  and  more  academic,  of 
course,  than  Cambridge  ever  made  them, 
say  that  Harvard  Hall  outrages  the  eye — 
a  perfect  reason,  surely,  for  obliterating  it. 

Over  the  hall,  are  two  stories  of  bed- 
rooms, where  only  non-resident  members 
may  live,  and  for  no  more  than  two  weeks, 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  night — just 
little  enough  to  keep  you  from  going  to  a 
hotel.  On  the  Forty-fourth  Street  side, 
are  card  rooms,  billiard  rooms,  a  private 
dining  room  with  kitchenette,  and  prob- 
ably the  best-thumbed  library  in  the  world, 
since  it  contains  only  books  by  Harvard 
men — epics,  lyrics,  and  critiques,  you  see. 

The  Yale  Club  has  been  a  successful  ex- 
periment, if  you  are  not  too  particular 
about    externals.     Right    stories    of    bed- 


rooms, three  of  club,  and  a  facade  of  shields 
with  Hebrew  mottoes,  were  built  opposite 
the  Harvard  Club.  It  was  hoped  to  off-set 
the  expense  of  running  the  club  by  renting 
the  rooms  to  resident  members  on  long 
leases,  as  all  the  college-  clubs  have  found 
it  hard  to  give  good  food  and  service  on  the 
necessarily  low  dues.  When  the  quarters 
were  first  built,  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  club  was  said  to  depend  upon 
how  well  these  rooms  were  patronized.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  every  other  concerning 
such  clubs,  success  followed  hopes — so 
greatly  that  the  price  of  the  rooms  has  been 
raised. 

HI 

The  curious  illusions  that  one  university 
holds  about  another — without  which  what 
is  called  "college  spirit"  would  be  very 
flat — are  cherished  and  strike  fire  in  these 
surroundings.  Undergraduate  judgments 
of  men  and  the  problems  of  life  are  always 
distorted,  and  the  clubs  mellow  the  old 
prejudices  and  express  the  real  college  dis- 
tinctions with  humor."  College  graduates 
form  a  less  distinct  class  in  this  country 
than  do  the  public  school  men  of  England, 
but  our  clubs  are  encouraging  such  solid- 
arity over  here. 

Once  a  Harvard  man  was  being  enter- 
tained at  the  Yale  Club.  He  had  peeped 
into  the  strangers'  room  and  been  properly 
pained  as  to  his  aesthetic  sense  by  those 
Raines  Law  mottoes  painted  in  scrolls  on 
the  wall,  and  now  entered  the  famous  Yale 
grill  room,  where  food  is  cooked  on  a  gas 
stove  extending  the  length  of  the  room  and 
behind  a  rampart  which  might  resemble  a 
bar,  had  it  a  foot  rail.  Here  are  high  ' 
wainscots,  beer  mugs  hanging  from  hooks, 
stucco  walls;  while  in  order  to  give  the 
effect  of  age  and  negligence  considered  in- 
tegral with  fellowship  in  New  Haven,  the 
big  fireplace  used  to  be  blacked  with 
smoky  lamps. 

"This,  1  suppose,"  said  the  guest,  "is 
the  Yale  man's  idea  of  heaven." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  host,  politely,  "and 
probably  the  Harvard  man's  idea  of  hell." 

"Oh  no,  only  of  Yale,"  said  the  very  rude 
guest. 

The  same  pair  were  soon  after  in  the 
Harvard  Club.  The  host  called  a  waiter 
and  oidered  >a  package  of  cigarettes. 

"  Bring   me   a   box  of  s,"    he  said, 


The  dining  hall  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  America. 
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naming  a  brand  which  Yale  men  consider 
themselves  altogether  too  plain  and  demo- 
cratic ever  to  smoke 

"  You  ask  for  cigarettes  like  that  at  our 
place  across  the  street,"  said  the  Yale  man, 
"and  the  waiter  'd  punch  your  face." 

"And  you'd  hit  him  hack,"  said  the 
host. 

"Yes,  and  you'd  apologize  to  him  for 
striking  you,"  said  the  Eli. 

All  about  at  tables  in  the  Harvard  Club 
that  day  sat  men  with  gray  hair,  in  pairs, 
leaning  over  oblong  trays  and  handling 
black  and  white  discs  and  dice  boxes.  The 
Yale  man  asked  what  game  was  being 
played,  marveling  at  the  seriousness  of  the 
old  men.  He  was  led  over  to  the  bulletin 
board  and  shown  this  notice:  Finals  in  the 
Backgammon  Tournament  must  be  played 
off  by  Tuesday  night. 

"What  is  backgammon?"  asked  the  in- 
nocent Eli.  He  was  told  that  it  was  the 
game  of  Harvard's  second  childhood,  just 
as  tops  and  marbles  are  sacred  to  Yale's 
first  innocence.  "  But  who  are  those  men 
playing  it?  Not  members  here,  surely?" 
he  persisted. 

"Make  a  guess  about  it,"  suggested  the 
host. 

"I  should  imagine,"  said  the  Yale  man, 
"that  they  were  your  quarter-backs, 
guards  and  so  forth  of  yore,  still  figuring 
out  with  dummy  pieces  why  they  did  not 
win  the  game  for  you  back  in  1854." 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  Harvard  man,  "but 
we  will  have  you  understand,  that  to  be  a 
great  lawyer  or  politician  in  this  city,  or 
prominent  in  the  Citizen's  Union,  you 
have  simply  got  to  be  an  expert  in  back- 
gammon as  played  here  at  the  Harvard 
Club." 

Every  club  indexes  the  peculiarities  of 
its  college.  Backgammon  is  logically  Har- 
vard's favorite  amusement,  but  why  should 
shuffleboard  be  on  top  at  the  Princeton 
Club?  It  gives  over  half  a  cellar  to  it;  has 
transformed  its  billiard  room  into  a  library, 
but  still  held  fast  to  sanded  tables  and  iron 
ingots.  They  are  ever  illogical  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.  Why,  for  instance,  do 
Princetonians  forbid  smoking  in  the  dining 
room,  and  then  install  the  miniature  of  a 
Broadway  rathskeller  and  a  stock  ticker? 
(too  gross  for  any  Harvard  Club!) — unless 
the  motto  graven  in  cold  stone  on  the 
church  opposite,  which  stares  you  in   the 


face  from  every  window,  effects  a  counter- 
vailing moral:  Thou  Shalt  Love  Thy 
Neighbor  as  Thyself.  Forms  of  decora- 
tion are  characteristic.  Princeton,  for  in- 
stance, hangs  pictures  of  victorious  teams 
only.  Harvard  makes  no  distinction  in 
that  matter,  knowing  that  if  she  followed 
the  orange's  lead  her  walls  must  be  pretty 
bare.  She  decorates  with  kinetoscopic 
series  of  her  only  Theodore  haranguing  on 
reciprocity,  autograph  poems  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  two  portraits  by  Sar^ 
gent,  covered  most  of  the  year  with  mos- 
quito-netting, to  give  the  library  a  jolly 
bar-room  air,  if  possible.  Yale,  with  the 
modesty  for  which  she  is  famous,  forswears 
all  athletic  likenesses  on  her  walls,  favor- 
ing mugs,  lampblack  and  mottoes  in  their 
stead. 

The  smaller  clubs  of  Brown  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  still  quartered  in  embryo,  in 
apartment  houses  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Street  region,  which  furnish  restaurant  and 
cigar  counter  advantages.  They  have  not 
yet  outgrown  a  purely  social  use,  like  the 
fraternities  of  their  colleges;  every  mem- 
ber still  knows  every  other  member,  and 
the  crowd  gets  together  after  victories  and 
on  Saturday  nights.  Then  ragtime  on  the 
piano  and  the  vocal  modulations  of  barber 
shops  reign,  till  the  bachelors  on  the 
stories  above  are  wakened  at  church  time 
Sunday  morning  by  loud  explanations  of 
why  everybody  but  father  works. 


IV 


Dues  in  these  clubs  are  graded,  being 
generally  double  for  members  who  have 
been  out  of  college  three  to  five  years,  and 
are  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  disillusioned 
to  be  making  money  in  New  York.  In 
none  are  they  more  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars— except  the  Harvard  Club,  where  the 
cost  of  running  its  enlargements  is  to  raise 
them  to  forty  dollars,  but  for  graduates  of 
more  than  seven  years  only.  Initiation 
fees  are  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  some- 
times not  entirely  payable,  as  in  the  Yale 
Club,  until  the  second  year  of  membership. 
Yale  requires  two  years'  enrollment  at  the 
University  for  eligibility,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Cornell  and  the  rest  only  one  year; 
and  any  holder  of  his  university's  degree, 
honorary  or  otherwise,  may  join  its  New 
York  Club.     Admission  is  a  simple  matter. 
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To  join  the  Harvard  Club,  all  you  have  to 
do,  the  saying  is,  is  to  ride  one  way  across 
Harvard  bridge  in  a  trolley,  and  it  was 
lately  found  that  one  Yale  man  had  for  a 
year  been  signing  chits  and  actually  pay- 
ing dues  to  his  club,  although  he  had  never 
been  regularly  admitted  to  it.  Admission 
Committees  usually  require  a  candidate  to 
be  nominated  by  two  members,  who  state 
his  college  record  and  present  occupation, 
though  the  impression  often  exists,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  Yale  man,  that  a  graduate 
is  a  member  de  facto  of  his  college  club. 
Life  memberships  can  be  bought  in  most 
of  the  clubs  for  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  Yale  Club  allows  associate 
members,  who  may  only  attend  entertain- 
ments at  the  club,  pay  no  initiation  fee, 
and  simply  a  five-dollar  yearly  due.  Two 
weeks'  privileges  are  extended  to  guests 
without  the  reserve  customary  in  other 
clubs,  and  strangers  may  use  any  part  of 
the  houses  at  any  time  in  company  with 
a  member. 

Three  or  four  general  meetings  of  a  club 
are  held  a 
year,  notable 
for  liquid  hi- 
larity and 
song  at  no  in- 
dividual's ex- 
pense, usually 
before  or  after 
some  athletic 
event.  That 
depends  upon 
how  sure  the 
particular  col- 
lege is  of  win- 
ning it.  For 
instance,  the 
Harvard  Club 
would  custo- 
marily cele- 
brate the  an- 
nual football 
game  with 
Yale  on  Fri- 
day night,  and 
the  Yale  Club 
on  Saturday. 
JVlost  of  them 
hold  an  an- 
nual dinner 
which  in  re- 
ports   of    the 


The  fireplace  gives  the  dining  hall  a  peculiarly  inviting 
appearance. 


public  press  command  a  shade  more  notice 
than  that  of  the  Canadian  Club,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  or  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Harvard  Club  undertakes  to 
supply  members  with  football  and  baseball 
tickets  in  sections  reserved  for  it,  which  is 
a  delightful  scheme  for  their  sisters  and 
sweethearts,  who  multiply  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one's  years  out  of  college,  but 
makes  rather  a  silent  area  in  the  grand- 
stand, and  is  likely  to  offend  others  who 
attend  to  support  the  team  by  cheering, 
and  believe  that  petticoats  have  no  right 
at  a  football  game  anyhow. 

Appearing  finally  to  be  such  unshadowed 
blessings,  one  possible  defect  in  the  clubs 
may  be  hinted.  Of  their  very  nature  they 
tend  to  constrict  for  you  the  horizon  which 
their  reason  for  being  is  to  enlarge.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Harvard  Hall.  There 
small  dining  tables  are  provided  for  three 
or  four,  and  longer  ones  seating  ten  or  a 
dozen — general  tables  so-called.  Nightly 
you  will  see  the  same  faces  at  the  latter. 
They  enter  the  hall  singly,  hurriedly,  they 

have  only  a 
casual  ac- 
quaintance 
with  the  per- 
sons sitting  at 
their  elbow, 
who  may  have 
been  there  last 
night,  or  the 
night  before. 
They  are  not 
very  young. 
Quite  success- 
ful they  may 
be  in  their 
downtown  of- 
fices, but  they 
still  cling  to 
the  club  and 
its  familiar 
surroundings, 
when  they 
should  have 
been  gradu- 
ated into  the 
larger  life  of 
the  city,  and 
found  their 
level  in  some 
other  cl  ub, 
or  none  at  all. 


FINGER-THAT-KILLS    WINS    HIS 

SQUAW 


BY   C.   M.   RUSSELL 
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HAT  story  that  Dad  Lane 
tells  the  other  night 
'bout  his  compadre  get- 
ting killed  off  sure  shows 
the  Injun  up,"  says 
"Squaw"  Owens,  "In- 
juns is  born  bushwhack- 
ers; they  believe  in  killin'  off  their  enemy 
'n'  ain't  particular  how  it's  done,  but  prefer 
gettin'  him  from  cover,  'n'  I  notice  some 
of  their  white  brothers  play  the  same  way. 
You  watch  these  old  gun-fighters  'n'  you'll 
see  most  of  'em  likes  a  shade  the  start  in  a 
draw;  there's  many  a  man  that's  fell  under 
the  smoke  of  a  forty-five — down  from  a 
sneak — that  ain't  lookin'  when  he  got  it. 

"I've  had  plenty  experience  amongst 
Injuns,  'n'  all  the  affection  I  got  for  'em 
wouldn't  make  no  love  story,  but  with  all 
their  tricks  'n'  treachery  I  call  them  a  game 
people.  It's  their  religion  to  die  without  a 
whimper;  in  olden  times  when  a  prisoner's 
took,  there's  no  favors  asked  or  given. 
He's  up  agin  it — it's  a  sure  case  of  cash  in 
— skinned  alive,  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  or 
some  such  pleasant  trail  to  the  huntin' 
ground,  'n'  all  Mister  Prisoner  does  is  to 
take  his  medicine  without  whinin'.  If  he 
makes  any  talk  it's  to  tell  ye  you're  a  green 
hand  at  the  business;  of  course  he  don't 
cuss  none — he  don't  know  how.  That  art 
belongs  to  civilized  folks,  but  an  Injun's 
got  a  string  of  names  to  call  ye  that'll  do 
till  something  better  comes  along.  They 
sure  talk  scandalous  about  you  'n'  your 
relations. 

"Talkin'  about  an  Injun's  nerve  reminds 
me  of  an  old  buck  I  run  onto  on  the  Black- 
foot  Reserve  a  few  years  ago.  I'm  ridin' 
for  the  Flyin'  O;  this  outfit's  fillin'  a  beef 
contract,     'n'     throwin'     steers    into    the 


Agency  near  where  we're  holdin'  the  beef 
on  Two  Medicine,  close  herdin'. 

"There's  an  old  Injun  comes  visitin'  our 
camp,  'n'  after  he  feeds  once  you  can  bet 
on  him  showin'  up  'bout  noon  every  day. 
If  there's  a  place  where  an  Injun  makes  a 
hand,  it's  helpin'  a  neighbor  hide  grub,  'n' 
they  ain't  particular  about  quality — it's 
quantity  they  want.  Uncle  Sam's  Injuns 
average  about  one  good  meal  a  week; 
nobody's  got  to  graze  this  way  long  till  a 
tin  plate  loaded  with  beans  looks  like  a 
Christmas  dinner. 

"This  old  buck  takes  a  great  likin'  to 
me  'n'  the  chuck  wagon,  'n'  as  I  can  talk 
some  Blackfoot,  we  get  right  sociable.  I 
get  this  talk  from  a  'Live  Dictionary'  the 
year  before,  when  I  wintered  up  on  Old 
Man's  River;  that  is,  I  marry  a  B'ood 
woman.  When  I  say  marry,  I  traded  her 
pa  two  ponies  'n'  a  Winchester  'n'  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  Injun's  law,  we're  necked 
all  right.  Of  course  I  furnish  grub  'n' 
material  to  her  relations  for  a  tea  dance 
to  make  the  weddin'  fashionable. 

"  But  our  married  life  ain't  joyful — I 
sure  kick  on  that  cookin',  for  there  ain't 
enough  Injun  in  me  to  like  it. 

"Thinkin'  to  civilize  her  a  little  I  buy 
her  a  white  woman's  rig  at  McLeod,  'n' 
when  she  slips  this  on,  I'm  damned  if  you 
can  tell  which  way  she's  travelin'. 

"We  ain't  been  married  a  week  till  I've 
learned  enough  of  the  talk  to  call  her  all 
the  names  known  to  Blackfeet,  'n'  by 
spring  we  can  pull  off  nearly  as  good  .a 
quarrel  as  civilized  folks  in  harness.  When 
grass  comes  we  separate;  there's  no  divorce 
needed  as  we're  both  willin',  so  we  split 
the  blankets;  she  pulls  for  camp  'n'  I  drift 
south. 
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"  But  this  old  buck  I  started  to  tell  ye 
about — Finger-That- Kills  is  his  name — is 
all  Injun  from  his  moccasins  up.  If  it 
ain't  for  his  calico  shirt  'n'  leggin's  'n'  clout 
bein'  made  of  blanket  instead  of  skin,  he's 
dressed  like  he'd  be  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  first  day  he  shows  up  I  notice  he's 
shy  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  leavin' 
nothin'  but  his  thumb  'n'  trigger  finger. 
Now  he  don't  look  to  me  like  he's  ever 
railroaded  or  worked  in  a  saw  mill,  'n'  of 
course  I'm  curious  to  know  who  worked 
him  over.  So  one  day  I'm  layin'  in  the 
shade  of  my  hoss  on  herd,  when  old  Finger- 
That-Kills  rides  up  on  his  little  pinto 
whittledig  for  a  visit.  It's  then  I  ask  him 
how  he  gets  trimmed  up.  He  don't  say 
nothin'  for  a  long  time  but  goes  to  gazin' 
off  on  the  prairie  like  he's  Iookin'  for  some- 
thin'.  Now  folks  that  don't  know  Injuns 
'ud  think  he  don't  hear  me,  but  I  heap 
savvy  he's  reachin'  back  in  his  history  for 
the  yarn  I  want. 

"The  only  book  he's  got  is  these  old 
prairies,  but  it's  open  to  him  'n'  he  knows 
every  leaf  in  her;  I  tell  you,  fellers,  she 
sure  holds  good  yarns  for  them  that  can 
read  her. 

''  Finally  he  shakes  out  his  black  stone 
pipe,  'n'  layin'  her  down,  opens  up  on  his 
yarn. 

"'My  cousin,  it's  a  long  way  behind  me,' 
says  he,  drawin'  his  crippled  hand  slow 
from  his  left  out  in  front  of  him  back  over 
his  shoulder,  which  means  in  signs  'very 
long.' 

'"Forty  times  I've  seen  the  snow  come 
'n'  go  since  I  took  my  first  war  trail.  I 
was  then  young  'n'  my  heart  was  strong.' 

"Now  I  can't  give  it  to  you  as  flowery  as 
this  Injun  does,  'cause  these  people  are 
sure  pretty  with  talk,  but  as  I  interpret  it 
he's  'bout  nineteen — the  age  the  Reds  begin 
Iookin'  for  a  mate — when  he  starts  ridin' 
'round  on  a  painted  pony  'n'  puttin'  in  his 
time  Iookin'  pretty.  When  a  bunch  of 
young  squaws  is  down  gettin'  water,  he 
accidently  rides  through  the  creek,  givin' 
them  a  chance  to  admire  him.  He's 
ablaze  with  paint  'n'  feathers — to  hear  him 
tell  it  he's  rigged  out  so  it  hurts  your  eyes 
to  look  at  him,  'n'  it  ain't  hard  to  imagine, 
'cause  I've  seen  young  bucks  stripped  to 
the  clout  'n'  moccasins,  painted  till  they're 
sure  gaudy. 

"Well,  he  finally  sees  the  one  he's  Iookin' 


for;  she's  as  pretty  as  a  painted  wagon  'n' 
loves  him  right  back.  Now  some  folks 
think  Injuns  don't  have  love  scrapes,  but 
don't  ever  believe  it.  There's  many  a 
squaw  that  leaves  camp  with  a  rawhide 
under  her  blanket,  'n'  next  day  she's  found 
hangin'  in  a  cottonwood — all  because  she 
can't  get  the  buck  she  wants,  'n'  the  bucks 
are  just  as  locoed  in  their  way. 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  Finger-That- 
Kills  is  sure  warped  on  this  squaw;  they're 
both  willin',  but  he  ain't  got  the  price;  he's 
shy  on  ponies  as  her  old  dad's  holdin'  her 
for  fifteen  'n'  he's  only  got  five,  so  it's  a 
case  of  steal  hosses  or  lose  the  girl. 

"It's  spring  'n'  time  for  the  Sun  dance, 
so  when  that's  pulled  off  he  takes  a  hand 
'n'  goes  through  all  right.  Shortly  after 
there's  a  war  party  starts  for  the  Crow 
country,  'n'  he's  among  'em;  there's  fif- 
teen, all  afoot  'n'  travelin'  light — stealin' 
parties  generally  goes  this  way.  Each 
man's  packin'  his  bundle  of  moccasins, 
dried  meat,  a  rawhide  rope  'n'  weepons — 
mostly  bows,  as  guns  is  scarce  them  days; 
the  ones  they've  got  is  flintlocks  that  go  off 
whenever  they  feel  like  it. 

"They  travel  many  sleeps  with  nothin' 
happenin'  except  runnin'  low  on  meat  but 
that's  nothin' — no  Injun's  supposed  to  get 
hungry  on  a  war  trip.  Finally  they  run 
clean  out  of  pemmican,  'n'  they're  gettin 
gan't  'n'  wolfy.  There's  plenty  of  game, 
but  they  can't  hunt,  bein'  afoot,  'n'  its 
pretty  ticklish  work  disturbin'  buffalo  in 
the  enemy's  country.  There's  no  tellin' 
what  butte  holds  a  Red  sentinel  wrapped 
to  the  eyes  in  his  robe.  You  can't  see  him 
but  he's  there — still  as  a  sleepin'  snake. 
He  don't  need  no  bring-' em-close  glasses;- 
nature's  give  him  a  couple  of  beady  blinkers 
that  ain't  wore  none  by  readin',  'n'  what 
they  overlook  ain't  worth  huntin'  up. 

"He  sees  the  herd  way  yonder  in  the 
open;  maybe  there's  a  couple  of  bulls 
locked  horns  to  one  side,  or  one  gougin'  out 
a  waller.  The  herd  may  be  trailin'  in  to 
water,  leavin'  long  strings  of  dust. .  These 
maneuvers  don't  excite  him  none,  but  let 
'em  start  runnin',  millin'  or  churnin'  'n' 
he',s  sure  interested,  for  there  ain't  but  one 
animal  that'll  cause  these  brown  grass 
eaters  to  act  up  that  away — and  it  walks 
on  hind  legs  'n'  ain't  haired  over. 

"This  lookout  heap  savvys,  'n'  you  can 
bet  he  ain't  slow  at  signalin'.      He's  got 
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several  ways  of  telegraphin',  accordin'  to 
time  'n'  weather.  If  the  sun's  right  it's  a 
lookin'glass;  if  it's  too  windy  for  smoke, 
a  blanket  or  robe,  'n'  at  night  a  fire,  'n'  it's 
surprisin'  how  quick  he'll  change  that  quiet 
peaceful  scene.  Before  you  know  it  the 
country's  swarmin'  with  painted,  feathered 
hair-hunters,  V  hell's  poppin'.  Of  course 
the  Blackfeet  know  all  this  'n'  they're 
mighty  cautious. 

"They're  nearin'  the  Crow  country, 
travelin'  nights  mostly.  One  mornin'  just 
breakin'  day  Finger-That-Kills  is  sneakin' 
along  ahead  of  his  party— kind  of  advance 
scout;  he's  sure  hungry,  his  belt's  cinched 
to  its  last  hole  'n'  he  can't  think  of  nothin' 
but  eatin',  when  of  a  sudden  he  stumbles 
right  onto  a  big  bull.  This  old  buffalo's 
got  three  wolves  around  him;  he's  ham- 
strung 'n'  down  behind,  but  whirlin'  'round 
V  makin'  a  good  stand-off  with  his  horns. 
When  Mister  Injun  walks  up,  these  wolves 
go  slinkin'  off,  makin'  faces  at  him;  they 
don't  like  bein'  busted  in  on  at  meal  times. 

"With  a  couple  of  arrows  Finger-That- 
Kills  finishes  the  bull,  but  before  touchin' 
the  meat,  holdin'  up  his  hands,  he  thanks 
the  sun,  who's  just  peepin'  over  the  sky- 


line. You  may  not  know  it,  but  all  Injuns 
is  great  people  to  give  thanks  to  their  God. 

"Then  he  cuts  in  V  gets  the  liver; 
Redskins  are  sure  fond  of  this — raw  'n' 
warm.  He's  so  busy  fillin'  up  that  he  gets 
careless;  there's  a  flock  of  sage  hens  comes 
sailin'  over  that  disturbs  his  meal  'n'  the 
next  thing  he  knows  three  Injuns  comes 
yelpin'  down  on  him,  quirtin'  their  ponies 
at  every  jump. 

"Now  there's  a  bunch  of  cottonwoods 
not  far  from  where  he's  sittin'  that  looks 
mighty  handy,  so  he  hits  the  breeze,  not 
runnin'  straight,  but  sidewindin',  duckin', 
V  dodgin'  like  a  grouse  hen  tollin'  ye  from 
her  nest. 

"He's  a  hard  mark,  but  he  ain't  made 
three  of  these  curves  till  a  trade  ball  goes 
plowin'  up  under  his  scalp  'n'  he  turns 
over  on  his  face  as  dead  as  he'll  ever  be  for 
a  minute.  When  he  comes  to,  the  stran- 
gers are  down  off  their  ponies,  jokin'  'n' 
laughin'.  Of  course  Finger-That-Kills 
don't  see  the  humor;  he's  playin'  dead  for 
all  there's  in  it.  They're  Gros  Ventres— 
he  knows  this  by  the  few  words  he  savvys 
of  their  gutteral  tongue.  He  feels  the 
hand  of  his  enemy  twisted  in  his  scalp  lock, 
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'n'  it  ain't  no  guess  with  him  that  he'll  be 
losing  some  hair  shortly.  He  is  layin'  face 
down,  his  right  hand's  stretched  out  along 
the  ground,  his  left  doubled  under  him. 
Bein'  a  dandy  'n'  a  leader  of  fashion,  he 
wears  jewelry  regardless,  n'  his  hands  are 
loaded  to  the  knuckles  with  brass  trade 
rings. 

"The  Gros  Ventre's  eye  for  finery  is 
caught  by  this  glitter,  'n'  droppin'  the  hair, 
he  reaches  for  the  jeweled  hand,  first  tryin' 
to  slip  the  rings,  but  they're  tight,  so  takin' 
his  knife  he  begins  hackin'  the  fingers  off. 

"Now's  when  Finger-That-Kills  comes 
in  with  that  Injun  nerve  I'm  tellin'  you 
about.  He  lays  there  not  movin'  a 
muscle,  'n'  all  the  comfort  he  gets  is  gnaw- 
in'  a  branch  of  sage  brush  his  head's  layin' 
in  while  this  operation  is  goin'  on. 

"The  Gros  Ventre's  sawin'  away  on  his 
middle  finger  when  Mister  Blackfoot  hears 
the  welcome  yelpin'  of  his  party  comin'  up 
on  the  back  trail. 

"The  minute  these  Big  Bellies  see  they're 


outnumbered,  they  crawl  their  ponies  'n' 
bust  the  breeze;  havin'  hosses  the  best  of 
it,  they  make  a  clean  get-away.  Finger- 
That-Kills  is  glad  he's  livin'  'n'  got  his  hair, 
but  he's  sure  sore  'bout  losin'  those  rings. 

"This  little  trouble  don't  stop  the  Black- 
feet.  They  reach  the  Crows  all  right  'n' 
come  back  with  two  hundred  stolen  ponies. 

"Of  course  Finger-That-Kills  gets  his 
squaw  all  right,  but  this  don't  end  his  love 
scrapes,  for  an  Injun  with  one  wife  is  a 
tolerable  poor  husband.  These  people  set 
no  limit  to  matrimony  'n'  count  wealth  by 
squaws  'n'  hosses. 

'"How  does  it  feel,'  says  I,,  'when  that 
Gros  Ventre's  trimmin'  you?' 

'"The  Big  Belly's  lazy;  his  knife's  dull 
— very  dull.  The  dog-eater's  foolish  like  a 
squaw  when  he  leaves  me  this,'  says  he, 
smilin'  'n'  holdin'  up  his  lone  finger.  '  For 
this  one  has  killed  two  Big  Bellies  for 
every  one  of  his  dead  brothers,  'n'  their 
scalps  have  long  dried  in  the  lodge  of  the 
Finger-That-Kills.'" 


THE    DEAR    LITTLE    BIRDS 


BY   CROCKET   McELROY 


|\/[Y  attention  was  attracted  one  day  to 
iV-*-  the  actions  oi"  two  greybirds  on  the 
lawn  before  me.  They  were  feasting  on 
a  crumb  of  bread.  The  male  bird  would 
pick  off  small  pieces  and  drop  them  into 
the  upturned  mouth  of  the  female  bird. 
After  each  tiny  morsel  was  swallowed, 
they  would  chirp  and  hop  about  a  little, 
then  the  feeding  would  be  resumed. 

The  male  bird  did  not  eat  any  of  the 
crumbs,  nor  did  the  female  bird  pick  up 
any  for  herself.  The  male  bird  was  de- 
lighted with  the  pleasure  afforded  him  in 
catering  to  his  mate,  and  she  gracefully 
manifested  her  appreciation  of  his  kind- 
ness. 

I  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  self-sacrifice,  love  and  devotion; 


nor  had  I  ever  seen  generosity  accepted 
"for  love's  sweet  sake,"  in  a  more  becom- 
ing manner. 

I  was  charmed  by  the  beautiful  love 
lesson  being  acted  by  the  happy  little 
birds,  and  said  to  myself:  "How  pretty! 
How  much  like  human  beings." 

This  reflection  was  hardly  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  when  a  third  greybird 
swooped  down  from  a  nearby  telegraph 
wire,  picked  up  the  crumb  of  bread  and 
carried  it  away;  thus  selfishly  depriving 
two  creatures  of  its  own  species  of  their 
source  of  happiness. 

My  sympathies  went  out  to  the  inno- 
cent little  sufferers  and  again  I  solilo- 
quized: "Yes!  indeed!  how  true.  Alas! 
too  true.     So  much  like  human  beings." 


OLD  SALEM   SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 


BY    RALPH    D.    PAINE 


IV— JONATHAN    HARADEN— PRIVATEERSMAN 


H  E  United  States  navy 
with  its  wealth  of  splen- 
did tradition  has  hardly 
a  more  commanding 
figure  than  Captain  Jon- 
athan Haraden  the  fore- 
most fighting  privateers- 
man  of  Salem  during  the  Revolution  and 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  fought  in  that 
war  afloat  or  ashore.  His  deeds  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten  by  his  countrymen  yet  he 
captured  one  thousand  cannon  in  British 
ships,  and  counted  his  prizes  by  the  score. 
Jonathan'  Haraden  was  born  in  Glou- 
cester, but  as  a  boy  was  employed  by 
George  Cabot  of  Salem,  and  made  his  home 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  fol- 
lowed the  sea  from  his  early  youth,  and 
had  risen  to  a  command  in  the  merchant 
service  when  the  Revolution  began.  The 
Massachusetts  Colony  placed  two  small 
vessels  in  commission  as  State  vessels  of 
war,  and  aboard  one  of  these,  the  Tyran- 
nicide, Jonathan  Haraden  was  appointed 
lieutenant.  On  her  first  cruise,  very  early 
in  the  war,  she  fought  a  king's  cutter  from 
Halifax  for  New  York.  The  British  craft 
carried  a  much  heavier  crew  than  the 
Tyrannicide,  but  the  Yankee  seamen  took 
her  after  a  brisk  engagement  in  which  their 
gunnery  was  notably  destructive. 

Soon  after  this,  Haraden  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  this  audacious  sloop  of 
the  formidable  name,  but  he  desired  greater 
freedom  of  action.  A  Salem  merchant 
ship,  the  General  Pickering  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  was  fitting  out  as  a  letter 
of  marque,  and  Haraden  was  offered  the 
command.  With  a  cargo  of  sugar,  four- 
teen six-pounders  and  forty-five  men  and 
boys  he  sailed  for  Bilboa  in  the  spring  of 
1780.  This  port  of  Spain  was  a  popular 
rendezvous  for  American  privateers,  where 


they  were  close  to  the  British  trade  routes. 
During  the  voyage  across,  before  his  crew 
had  been  hammered  into  shape,  Haraden 
was  attacked  by  a  British  cutter  of  twenty 
guns,  but  managed  to  beat  her  off  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  after  a  two  hours' 
running  fight. 

He  was  a  man  of  superb  coolness  and 
audacity  and  he  showed  these  qualities  to 
advantage  while  tacking  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  At  nightfall  he  sighted  a  British 
privateer,  the  Golden  Eagle,  considerably 
larger  than  the  Pickering  and  carrying  at 
least  eight  more  guns.  Instead  of  crowd- 
ing on  sail  and  shifting  his  course  to  avoid 
her,  he  set  after  her  in  the  darkness  and 
steered  alongside.  Before  the  enemy  could 
decide  whether  to  fight  or  run  away  Hara- 
den was  roaring  through  his  speaking- 
trumpet: 

"What  ship  is  this?  An  American  fri- 
gate, sir.  Strike,  or  I'll  sink  you  with  a 
broadside." 

The  British  privateer  skipper  was  be- 
wildered by  this  startling  summons  and 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  A 
prizemaster  was  put  on  board  and  at  day- 
light both  vessels  laid  their  course  for 
Bilboa.  As  they  drew  near  the  harbor,  a 
sail  was  sighted  making  out  from  the  land. 
All  strange  sails  were  under  suspicion  in 
that  era  of  sea-life,  and  Captain  Haraden 
made  ready  to  clear  his  ship  for  action 
even  before  the  English  captain,  taken 
out  of  the  prize,  cheerfully  carried  him 
word  that  he  knew  the  stranger  to  be  the 
Achilles,  a  powerful  and  successful  priva- 
teer hailing  from  London,  carrying  more 
than  forty  guns  and  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  description  might  have 
been  that  of  a  formidable  sloop  of  war 
rather  than  a  privateer,  and  the  British 
skipper  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  his  satis- 
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faction  at  the  plight  of  the  Yankee  with 
her  fourteen  six  pounders  and  her  handful 
of  men. 

At  the  sight  of  an  enemy  thrice  his 
fighting  strength,  Captain  Haraden  told 
the  English  captain: 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  you  seem  sure 
of  your  information,  1  shan't  run  away  from 
her." 

The  wind  so  held  that  the' Achilles  first 
bore  down  upon  the  prize  of  the  Pickering 
and  was  able  to  recapture  and  put  a  prize 
crew  aboard  before  Captain  Haraden  could 
fetch  with  gunshot.  With  a  British  lieu- 
tenant from  the  Achilles  in  command,  the 
prize  was  ordered  to  follow  her  captor.  It 
was  evident  to  the  waiting  Americans 
aboard  the  Pickering  that  the  Achilles  in- 
tended forcing  an  engagement,  but  night 
was  falling  and  the  English  privateer  bore 
off  as  if  purposing  to  convoy  her  prize  be- 
yond harm's  way  and  postpone  pursuit 
until  morning. 

The  hostile  ships  had  been  sighted  from 
Bilboa  harbor,  where  the  Achilles  was  well 
known,  and  the  word  swiftly  passed 
through  the  city  that  the  bold  American 
was  holding  pluckily  to  her  landfall  as  if 
preparing  for  an  attempt  to  recapture  her 
prize.  The  wind  had  died  during  the  late 
afternoon  and  by  sunset  thousands  of 
Spaniards  and  seamen  from  the  vessels  in 
the  harbor  had  swarmed  to  crowd  the  head- 
lands and  the  water's  edge  where  they 
could  see  the  towering  Achilles  and  her 
smaller  foe  "like  ships  upon  a  painted 
ocean."  An  eye  witness,  Robert  Cowan, 
said  that  "the  General  Pickering  in  com- 
parison to  her  antagonist  looked  like  a 
longboat  by  the  side  of  a  ship." 

Because  of  lack  of  wind  and  the  ma- 
neuvers of  the  Achilles,  Captain  .Haraden 
thought  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack 
during  the  night,  and  he  turned  in  to  sleep 
without  more  ado,  after  ordering  the  officer 
of  the  watch  to  have  him  called  if  the 
Achilles  drew  nearer.  His  serene  com- 
posure had  its  bracing  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  men.  At  dawn  the  captain 
was  awakened  from  a  sound  slumber  by 
the  news  that  the  Achilles  was  bearing 
down  upon  them  with  her  crew  at  quarters. 
"He  calmly  rose,  went  on  deck  as  if  it  had 
been  some  ordinary  occasion,"  and  ordered 
his  ship  made  ready  for  action. 

We  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  com- 


manding appearance  and  an  unruffled  de- 
meanor. There  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  an 
elaborately  embroidered  white  waistcoat 
owned  by  Captain  Haraden  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  adorned  himself  with 
this  dandyish  bit  of  attire,  or  one  like  it, 
before  he  went  on  deck  to  survey  the  ap- 
proaching Achilles.  He  was  the  stamp 
of  fighting  sailor  who  liked  to  have  things 
done  handsomely  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  effect  of  such  matters  upon  his  men. 

Several  of  his  crew  had  been  transferred 
to  the  prize  and  were  now  prisoners  to  the 
Achilles.  The  forty-five  defenders  being 
reduced  to  thirty-odd,  Captain  Haraden, 
in  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  address  to 
the  sixty  prisoners  he  had  captured  in  the 
Golden  Eagle,  offered  large  rewards  to  vol- 
unteers who  would  enlist  with  the  crew  of 
the  Pickering.  A  boatswain  and  ten  men, 
whose  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  British  flag 
must  have  been  tenuous  in  the  extreme, 
stepped  forward  and  were  assigned  to  sta- 
tions with  the  American  crew.  Her 
strength  was  thus  increased  to  forty-seven 
men  and  boys.  The  captain  then  made  a 
final  tour  of  the  decks  assuring  his  men 
that  although  the  Achilles  appeared  to  be 
superior  in  force,  "he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  beat  her  if  they  were  firm  and 
steady,  and  did  not  throw  away  their 
fire."  One  of  his  orders  to  the  men  with 
small  arms  was:  "Take  particular  aim  at 
their  white  boot-tops." 

As  the  gun  crews  of  the  General  Pickering 
clustered  behind  their  open  ports  they  saw 
to  it  that  water  tubs  were  in  place,  matches 
lighted,  the  crowbars,  handspikes,  and 
"spung  staves,"  and  "rope  spunges" 
placed  in  order  by  the  guns.  Then  as  they 
made  ready  to  deliver  the  first  broadside, 
the  orders  ran  down  the  crowded  low- 
beamed  deck: 

"Cast  off  the  tackles  and  breechings." 

"Seize  the  breechings." 

"Unstop  the  touchhole." 

"Ram  home  wad  and  cartridge." 

"Shot  the  gun  wad." 

"Run  out  the  gun." 

"  Lay  down  handspikes  and  crows." 

"Point  your  gun." 

"Fire." 

The  Yankee  crew  could  hear  the  huzzas 
of  the  English  gunners  as  the  Achilles 
sought  to  gain  the  advantage  of  position. 
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Captain  Haraden  had  so  placed  his  ship 
between  the  land  and  a  line  of  shoals,  that 
in  closing  with  him  the  Achilles  must  re- 
ceive a  raking  broadside  fire.  He  knew 
that  if  it  came  to  boarding  his  little  band 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  weight  of  num- 
bers and  he  showed  superb  seamanship  in 
choosing  and  maintaining  a  long  range 
engagement. 

The  Pickering  was  still  deep  laden  with 
sugar  and  this,  together  with  her  small 
size,  made  her  a  difficult  target  to  hull, 
while  the  Achilles  towered  above  water 
like  a  small  frigate.  The  Americans  fired 
low  while  the  English  broadsides  flew  high 
across  the  decks  of  the  Pickering.  This 
rain  of  fire  killed  the  British  volunteer 
boatswain  aboard  the  Pickering  and 
wounded  eight  of  the  crew  early  in  the 
fight.  Captain  Haraden  was  exposed  to 
these  showers  of  case  and  round  shot,  but 
one  of  his  crew  reported  that,  "all  the  time 
he  was  as  calm  and  steady  as  amid  a 
shower  of  snowflakes." 

Meanwhile  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
estimated  to  number  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand,  had  assembled  on  shore.  The 
city  of  Bilboa  had  turned  out  en  masse  to 
enjoy  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  dashing  sea 
duel  fought  in  the  blue  amphitheater  of 
the  harbor  mouth.  They  crowded  into 
fishing  boats,  pinnaces,  cutters  and  row- 
boats  until  from  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  smoke-shrouded  Pickering  the  gay 
flotilla  stretched  to  the  shore  so  closely 
packed  that  an  onlooker  described  it  as  a 
solid  bridge  of  boats  across  which  a  man 
might  have  made  his  way  by  leaping  from 
one  gunwale  to  another. 

Captain  Haraden  was  on  the  defensive. 
The  stake  for  which  he  fought  was  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Bilboa  with  his 
cargo  and  retake  his  prize  nor  did  he  need 
to  capture  the  Achilles  to  win  a  most  signal 
victory.  For  two  hours  the  two  privateers 
were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  the  British 
ship  unable  to  outmaneuver  the  Yankee 
and  the  latter  holding  her  vantage  ground. 
At  length  the  commander  of  the  Achilles 
was  forced  to  decide  that  he  must  either 
run  away  or  be  sunk  where  he  was.  He 
had  been  hulled  through  and  through  and 
his  rigging  was  so  cut  up  that  it  was  with 
steadily  increasing  difficulty  that  he  was 
able  to  avoid  a  raking  from  every  broad- 
side of  his  indomitable  foe.     It  is  related 


that  he  decided  to  run  immediately  after  a 
flight  of  crowbars,  with  which  the  guns  of 
the  Pickering  had  been  crammed  to  the 
muzzles  made  hash  of  his  decks  and  drove 
his  gunners  from  their  stations. 

Captain  Haraden  made  sail  in  chase. 
He  offered  his  gunners  the  most  glittering 
largess  if  they  should  be  able  to  carry  away 
a  spar  and  disable  the  Achilles  so  that  he 
might  draw  up  alongside  the  enemy  and 
renew  the  engagement.  His  fighting  blood 
was  at  boiling  heat  and  he  no  longer 
thought  of  making  for  Bilboa  and  thanking 
his  lucky  stars  that  he  had  gotten  clear  of 
so  ugly  a  foe.  But  the  Achilles  was  light, 
and  her  mainsail  "as  large  as  a  ship  of  the 
line  "  and  after  a  chase  of  three  hours  the 
General  Pickering  had  been  distanced. 
Captain  Haraden  sorrowfully  put  about  for 
Bilboa  and  took  some  small  satisfaction  in 
his  disappointment  by  overhauling  and  re- 
taking the  Golden  Eagle,  the  prize  which 
had  been  the  original  bone  of  contention. 

The  prize  had  been  in  sight  of  the  action, 
during  which  the  captured'American  prize- 
master,  John  Carnes,  enjoyed  an  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  British  prize- 
master  from  the  Achilles,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Carnes  informed  his  captor  of  the 
scanty  fighting  strength  of  the  General 
Pickering.  The  British  prizemaster  rubbed 
his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  little  Yankee 
vessel  engage  the  Achilles  and  roundly 
swore  that  Carnes  had  lied  to  him.  The 
latter  stuck  to  his  guns  however,  and  added 
by  way  of  confirmation: 

"If  you  knew  Captain  Jonathan  Hara- 
den as  well  as  I  do  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this.  It  is  just  what  I  expected, 
and  I  think  it  not  impossible,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  force,  that  the 
Achilles  will  at  least  be  beaten  off,  and  I 
shall  have  the  command  of  this  prize  again 
before  night." 

The  Spanish  populace  welcomed  Captain 
Haraden  ashore  as  if  he  had  been  the  hero 
of  a  bull-fight.  He  was  carried  through 
the  streets  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant 
procession  and  later  compelled  to  face 
veritable  broadsides  of  dinners  and  public 
receptions.  His  battle  with  the  Achilles 
had  been  rarely  spectacular  and  theatri- 
cal, and  at  sight  of  the  cunningly  em- 
broidered waistcoat  moldering  in  the  Essex 
Institute  one  fancies  he  had  that  fondness 
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for  doing  fine  things  in  a  fine  way,  which 
made  Nelson  pin  his  glittering  array  of 
decorations  to  his  coat  before  he  went  into 
action  at  Trafalgar. 

In  a  narrative  compiled  from  the  stories 
of  those  who  knew  and  sailed  with  this 
fine  figure  of  a  privateersman  we  are  told 
that  "  in  his  person  he  was  tall  and  comely; 
his  countenance  was  placid,  and  his  man- 
ners and  deportment  mild.  His  discipline 
on  board  ship  was  excellent,  especially  in 
time  of  action.  Yet  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life  he  was  easy  almost  to  a  fault. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  he  inspired 
that  if  he  but  looked  at  a  sail  through  his 
glass,  and  then  told  the  helmsman  to  steer 
for  her,  the  observation  went  round,  '  If 
she  is  an  enemy  she  is  ours.'  His  great 
characteristic  was  the  most  consummate 
self-pcssession  on  all  occasions  and  in  midst 
of  perils,  in  which  if  any  man  equaled, 
none  ever  excelled  him.  His  officers  and 
men  insisted  he  was  more  calm  and  cool 
amid  the  din  of  battle  than  at  any  other 
time;  and  the  more  deadly  the  strife,  the 
more  imminent  the  peril,  the  more  terrific 
the  scene,  the  more  perfect  his  self-com- 
mand and  serene  intrepidity.  In  a  word 
he  was  a  hero." 

Large  and  resonant  words  of  tribute 
these,  written  in  the  long  ago,  and  yet  they 
are  no  fulsome  eulogy  of  Jonathan  Hara- 
den  of  Salem. 

During  another  voyage  from  Salem  to 
France  as  a  letter  of  marque,  the  Pickering 
discovered  one  morning  at  daylight,  a 
great  English  ship  of  the  line  looming 
within  cannon  shot.  The  enemy  bore 
down  in  chase,  but  did  not  open  fire,  expect- 
ing to  capture  the  Yankee  cockleshell  with- 
out having  to  injure  her.  He  was  fast 
overhauling  the  quarry,  and  Captain  Har- 
aden  manned  his  sweeps.  The  wind  was 
light  and  although  one  ball  fired  from  a 
bow-chaser  sheared  off  three  of  his  sweeps, 
or  heavy  oars,  he  succeeded  in  rowing 
away  from  his  pursuer  and  made  his  es- 
cape. It  was  not  a  fight,  but  the  incident 
goes  to  show  how  small  by  modern  stand- 
ards was  the  ship  in  which  Jonathan 
Haraden  made  his  dauntless  way,  when  he 
could  have  her  rowed  oul  of  danger  of  cer- 
tain capture. 

In  his  early  voyages  in  the  Pickering  she 
was  carrying  cargoes  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  fetching  home  provisions  and  muni- 


tions needed  in  the  Colonies,  but  ready  to 
light  "at  the  drop  of  the  hat.''  She  was 
later  .  equipped  with  a  slightly  heavier 
armament  and  commissioned  as  a  full- 
fledged  privateer.  With  his  sixteen  guns 
Captain  Haraden  fought  and  took  in  one 
action  no  less  than  three  British  ships 
carrying  a  total  number  of  forty-two  guns. 
He  made  the  briefest  possible  mention  in 
his  log  of  a  victory  which  in  its  way  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  triumph  of  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant  in  the 
second  war  with  England. 

It  was  while  cruising  as  a  privateer  that 
the  Pickering  came  in  sight  of  the  three 
armed  vessels  sailing  in  company  from 
Halifax  to  New  York.  This  little  squad- 
ron comprised  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  a 
ship  of  sixteen  guns  and  a  sloop  of  twelve 
guns.  They  presented  a  formidable  array 
of  force,  the  ship  alone  appearing  to  be  a 
match  for  the  Pickering  in  guns  and  men, 
as  they  exchanged  signals  with  each  other, 
formed  a  line  and  made  ready  for  action. 
"Great  as  was  the  confidence  of  the  officers 
and  crew  in  the  bravery  and  judgment  of 
Captain  Haraden,  they  evinced,  by  their 
looks,  that  they  thought  oh  this  occasion 
he  was  going  to  hazard  too  much;  upon 
which  he  told  them  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  if  they  would  do  their  duty,  he 
would  quickly  capture  the  three  vessels, 
and  this  he  did  with  great  ease  by  going 
alongside  of  each  of  them,  one  after  an- 
other." 

This  unique  feat  in  the  history  of  priva- 
teering actions  was  largely  due  to  Captain 
Haraden's  seamanship  in  that  he  was  able 
so  to  handle  the  Pickering  that  he  fought 
three  successive  single  ship  actions  instead 
of  permitting  the  enemy  to  concentrate  or 
combine  their  attack. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  tactics  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  two  privateer 
sloops  while  he  was  cruising  off  Bermuda. 
They  were  uncommonly  fast  and  agile 
vessels  and  they  annoyed  the  Yankee 
skipper  by  retaking  several  of  his  prizes 
before  he  could  send  them  free  of  this 
molestation.  The  sloops  had  no  mind  to 
risk  an  action  with  Haraden  whose  vessel 
they  had  recognized.  So  after  nightfall 
he  sent  down  his  fore-topgallant  yard  and 
mast,  otherwise  disguised  the  Pickering, 
and  vanished  from  that  part  of  the  seas. 
A  day  later  he  put  about  and  jogged  back 
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after  the  two  privateers,  putting  out  drags 
astern  to  check  his  speed.  The  Pickering 
appeared  to  be  a  Dlodding  merchantman 
lumbering  along  a  West  India  course. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sighted  by  his  pesti- 
ferous and  deluded  foes,  they  set  out  in 
chase  of  him  as  easy  booty.  Letting  the 
first  sloop  come  within  easy  range,  Jonathan 
Haraden  stripped  the  Pickering  of  the 
painted  canvas  screens  that  had  covered 
her  gun  ports,  let  go  a  murderous  broad- 
side and  captured  the  sloop  almost  as  soon 
as  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Then  showing  Eng- 
lish colors  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
aboard  the  Pickering  as  if  she  had  been 
captured,  he  went  after  the  consort  and 
took  her  as  neatly  as  he  had  gathered  in 
the  other. 

Captain  Haraden  knew  how  to  play  the 
gentleman  in  this  bloody  game  of  war  on 
the  ocean.  An  attractive  light  on  his 
character  is  thrown  by  an  incident  during 
a  cruise  in  the  Pickering.  He  fell  in  with 
a  humble  Yankee  trading  schooner  which 
had  been  to  the  West  Indies  with  lumber 
and  was  jogging  home  with  the  beggarly 
proceeds  of  the  voyage.  Her  skipper  sig- 
naled Captain  Haraden,  put  out  a  boat 
and  went  aboard  the  privateer  to  tell  a 
tale  of  woe.  A  little  while  before  he  had 
been  overhauled  by  a  British  letter  of 
marque  schooner  which  had  robbed  him 
of  his  quadrant,  compass  and  provisions, 
stripped  his  craft  of  much  of  her  riggings, 
and  with  a  curse  and  a  kick  from  her  cap- 
tain, left  him  to  drift  and  starve. 

Captain  Haraden  was  very  indignant  at 
such  wanton  and  impolite  conduct  and  at 
once  sent  his  men  aboard  the  schooner  to 
re-rig  her,  provisioned  her  cabin  and  fore- 
castle, loaned  the  skipper  instruments 
with  which  to  work  his  passage  home  and 
sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Then 
having  inquired  the  course  of  the  plunder- 
ing letter  of  marque  when  last  seen,  he  made 
sail  to  look  for  her.  He  was  lucky  enough 
to  fall  in  with  and  capture  the  offender 
next  day.  Captain  Haraden  dressed  him- 
self in  his  best  to  add  dignity  to  the  occa- 
sion, summoned  the  erring  British  skipper 
to  his  cabin  and  there  roundly  rebuked  and 
denounced  him  for  his  piratical  conduct 
toward  a  worthless  little  lumber  schooner. 
He  gave  his  own  crew  permission  to  make 
reprisals,  which  probably  means  that  they 
helped    themselves    to    whatever    pleased 


their  fancy  and  kicked  and  cuffed  the  of- 
fending seamen  the  length  of  their  deck. 
Captain  Haraden  then  allowed  the  letter  of 
marque  to  resume  her  voyage.  "  He  would 
not,  even  under  these  circumstances,  sink 
or  destroy  a  ship  worthless  as.  a  prize  and 
thus  ruin  a  brother  sailor." 

Off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  Captain 
Haraden  once  captured  an  English  brig-of- 
war,  although  the  odds  were  against  him, 
by  "the  mere  terror  of  his  name."  He 
afterward  told  friends  ashore  how  this  ex- 
traordinary affair  occurred.  There  was  a 
boy  on  the  Pickering,  one  of  the  captain's 
most  ardent  adorers,  a  young  hero-wor- 
shiper who  believed  the  Pickering  capable 
of  taking  anything  short  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  He  had  been  put  aboard  a  prize  off 
the  Capes,  which  prize  had  been  re-cap- 
tured, while  making  port,  by  the  British 
brig-of-war.  The  lad  was  transferred  to 
the  brig  with  his  comrades  of  the  prize- 
crew,  and  was  delighted  a  little  later  to  see 
the  Pickering  standing  toward  them.  Be- 
ing asked  why  he  sang  and  danced  with 
joy,  the  boy  explained  with  the  most  im- 
plicit assurance: 

"That  is  my  master  in  that  ship,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  with  him." 

"Your  master,"  cried  the  British  bos  n, 
"and  who  in  the  devil  is  he?" 

"Why,  Captain  Haraden.  You  can't 
tell  me  you  never  heard  of  him?  He  takes 
everything  he  goes  alongside  of,  and  he 
will  soon  have  you." 

This  unseemly  jubilation  on  an  enemy's 
deck  was  reported  to  the  captain  of  the 
brig.  He  summoned  the  boy  aft,  and  was 
told  the  same  story  with  even  more  em- 
phasis. Presently  the  Pickering  ran  close 
down,  and  approached  the  brig  to  leeward. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  and  the  listed 
deck  of  the  brig  lay  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  privateer.  Captain  Haraden 
shouted  through  his  trumpet: 

"Haul  down  your  colors,  or  I  will  fire 
into  you." 

The  brig-of-war  was  so  situated  at  that 
moment  that  her  guns  could  not  be  worked 
to  leeward,  because  of  the  seas  that  swept 
along  her  ports,  and  after  a  futile  fire  from 
deck  swivels  and  small  arms,  she  surren- 
dered and  next  day  was  anchored  off  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  of  two  more  stories  and  we  must 
needs    have    done    with    the    exploits    of 
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Jonathan  Haraden.  One  of  them  admir- 
ably illustrates  the  sublime  assurance  of 
the  man  and  in  an  extreme  degree  that 
dramatic  quality  which  adorned  his  deeds. 
During  one  of  his  last  voyages  in  the 
Pickering  he  attacked  a  heavily  armed 
"king's  mail  packet,"  bound  to  England 
from  the  West  Indies.  These  packets 
were  of  the  largest  type  of  merchant  ves- 
sels of  that  day,  usually  carrying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  guns,  and  complements  of 
;rom  sixty  to  a  hundred  men.  Such  a  ship 
was  expected  to  fight  hard  and  was  more 
than  a  match  for  most  privateers. 

The  king's  packet  was  a  foe  to  test  Cap- 
tain Haraden's  mettle  and  he  found  he  had 
a  tough  antagonist.  They  fought  four 
full  hours,  "or  four  glasses,"  as  the  log 
records  it,  after  which  Captain  Haraden 
found  that  he  must  haul  out  of  the  action 
and  repair  damages  to  rigging  and  hull. 
He  discovered  also,  that  he  had  used  all 
the  powder  on  board  except  one  charge. 
It  would  have  been  a  creditable  conclusion 
of  the  matter  if  he  had  called  the  action 
a  drawn  battle  and  gone  on  his  way. 

It  was  in  his  mind,  however,  to  try  an 
immensely  audacious  plan  which  could 
succeed  only  by  means  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded courage  on  his  part.  Ramming 
home  his  last  charge  of  powder  and  double 
shotting  the  gun,  he  again  ranged  along- 
side his  plucky  enemy,  who  was  terribly 
cut  up,  but  still  unconquered,  and  hailed 
her: 

"I  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  haul 
down  your  colors.  If  they  are  not  down 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  will  fire  into  and 
sink  you,  so  help  me  God." 

It  was  a  test  of  mind,  not  of  metal.  The 
British  commander  was  a  brave  man  who 
had  fought  his  ship  like  a  hero.  But  the 
sight  of  this  infernally  indomitable  figure 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  shot-rent  Pick- 
ering, the  thought  of  being  exposed  to  an- 
other broadside  at  pistol  range,  the  aspect 
of  the  blood-stained,  half-naked  privateers- 
men  grouped  at  their  guns  with  matches 
lighted,  was  too  much  for  him.  Captain 
Haraden  stood  watch  in  hand,  calling  off 
the  minutes  so  that  his  voice  could  be 
heard  aboard  the  packet: 

"One." 

"Two." 

"Three." 

But  he  had  not  said  "Four"  when  the 


British  colors  fluttered  down  from  the 
yard  and  the  packet  ship  was  his. 

When  a  boat  from  the  Pickering  went 
alongside  the  prize,  the  crew  "found  the 
blood  running  from  her  scuppers,  while  the 
deck  appeared  more  like  the  floor  of  a 
slaughter  house  than  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
On  the  quarter-deck  in  an  armchair,  sat 
an  old  gentleman,  the  governor  of  the 
island  from  which  the  packet  came.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  action  he  had  loaded  and 
fired  a  heavy  blunderbuss,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  battle  had  received  a  ball  in 
his  cheek,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  teeth,  had  passed  out  through  the 
other  cheek  without  giving  a  mortal 
wound." 

A  truly  splendid  "old  gentleman"  and 
a  hero  of  the  first  water! 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  Captain 
Haraden  commanded  the  Julius  Ccesar,  and 
a  letter  written  by  an  American  in  Marti- 
nique in  1 782  to  a  friend  in  Salem  is  evidence 
that  his  activities  had  not  diminished: 

"Captain  Jonathan  Haraden,  in  the  letter  of 
marque  ship  Julius  Caesar,  40  men  and  14  guns, 
off  Bermuda,  in  sight  of  two  English  brigs,  one  of 
20  and  the  other  of  16  guns,  took  a  schooner 
which  was  a  prize  to  one  of  them,  but  thev  both 
declined  to  attack  him.  On  the  5th  ult,  he  fell 
in  with  2  British  vessels  being  a  ship  of  18  guns 
and  a  brig  of  16,  both  of  which  he  fought  5 
hours  and  got  clear  of  them.  The  enemv's  ship 
was  much  shattered  and  so  was  the  Ca-sar,  but 
,the  latter's  men  were  unharmed.  Captain  Har- 
aden was  subsequently  presented  with  a  silver 
plate  by  the  owners  of  his  ship,  as  commemora- 
tive of  his  bravery  and  skill.  Before  he  reached 
Martinico  he  had  a  severe  battle  with  another 
English  vessel  which  he  carried  thither  with  him 
as  a  prize." 

Captain  Haraden,  the  man  who  took  a 
thousand  cannon  from  the  British  on  the 
high  seas,  died  in  Salem  in  1803,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  His  descendants  treasure  the 
massive  pieces  of  plate  given  him  by  the 
owners  of  the  Pickering  and  the  Julius 
Ccesar  as  memorials  of  one  who  achieved 
far  more  to  win  the  independence  of  his 
nation  than  many  a  landsman  whose  mili- 
tary records  won  him  the  recognition  of 
his  government  and  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history.  Next  to  John  Paul  Jones  this 
Salem  privateersman  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  formidable  and  successful 
seafaring  hero  of  the  American  Revolution. 

While  the  important  ports  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  others  to  the  southward 
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were  blockaded  by  squadrons  of  British 
war  vessels,  the  Salem  privateers  managed 
to  slip  to  sea  and  spread  destruction.  It 
happened  on  a  day  of  March  in  1781  that 
two  bold  English  privateers  were  cruising 
off  Cape  Cod,  menacing  the  coastwise 
trading  sloops  and  schooners  bound  in  and 
out  of  Salem  and  nearby  ports.  The  news 
was  carried  ashore  by  incoming  vessels 
which  had  been  compelled  to  run  for  it, 
and  through  the  streets  and  along  the 
wharves  of  Salem  went  the  call  for  volun- 
teers. The  ships  Brutus  and  Neptune 
were  lying  in  the  stream  and  with  astonish- 
ing expedition  they  were  armed  and  made 
ready  for  sea  as  privateers. 

One  of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  taken 
and  brought  into  Salem  only  two  days 
after  the  alarm  had  been  given.  Tradition 
relates  that  while  the  two  Salem  privateers 
were  sailing  home  in  company  with  their 
prize,  the  Brutus  was  hailed  by  an  English 
sloop  which  had  been  loitering  the  coast  on 
mischief  bent.  The  Yankee  skippers  seek- 
ing to  get  their  prize  into  port  without  risk 
of  losing  her  in  battle,  had  hoisted  English 
colors.  Dusk  had  deepened  into  darkness 
when  from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  British 
sloop  sounded  the  husky  challenge: 

"Ship  ahoy.     What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  English  armed  ship,  Terror," 
answered  the  Salem  captain. 

"Where  are  you  bound?" 

"Just  inside  the  Cape  for  safety." 

"Safety  from  what?"  asked  the  guile- 
less Englishman. 

"A  whole  fleet  of  damned  Yankee  priva- 
teers." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"They  bear  from  the  pitch  of  the  Cape, 
about  sou'east  by  east,  four  leagues  dis- 
tant." 

"Aye,  aye,  we'll  look  out  for  them  and 
steer  clear,"  returned  John  Bull,  and  there- 
upon with  a  free  wind  he  stood  out  to  sea, 
leaving  the  Brutus  to  lay  her  course  with- 
out more  trouble. 

Not  all  the  Salem  privateers  were  suc- 
cessful. In  fairness  to  the  foe  it  should  be 
recorded  that  one  in  three,  or  fifty-four  in 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
privateers  and  letter  of  marque  ships  were 
lost  by  capture  during  the  war.  Many  of 
these  however,  were  scarcely  more  than 
decked  rowboats  armed  with  one  gun  and 
a  few  muskets.    'But  of  the  four  hundred 


and  forty-five  prizes  taken  by  Salem  ships, 
nine-tenths  of  them  reached  American 
ports  in  safety. 

Mill  Prison  in  England  was  full  of  Ameri- 
can seamen,  ihe  diaries  of  a  few  of  whom 
have  been  kept  by  their  descendants.  One, 
William  Russell,  who  sailed  with  the  fam- 
ous Captain  John  Manley  in  the  cruiser 
Jason,  which  was  captured  by  an  English 
frigate  in  1779,  focused  his  impressions  of 
a  two  years'  experience  in  Mill  Prison  in 
these  incandescent  verses: 

"Great  Mars  with  me,  come  now  and  view  this 
more  than  Hellish  crew, 

Great  Vulcan  send  your  thunder  forth  and  all 
their  fields  bestrew. 

Rain  on  their  heads  perpetual  fire  in  one  Eter- 
nal flame; 

Let  black  destruction  be  their  doom,  dishon- 
ored by  their  name, 

Send  mighty  bolts  to  strike  the  traitors,  North 
and  Mansfield,  dead. 

And  liquid  fires  to  scald  the  Crown  from  Royal 
George's  head. 

Strike  all  their  young  posterity  with  one 
Eternal  Curse. 

Nor  pity  them,  no  more  than  they  have  ever 
pitied  us." 

There  was  another  lad  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  a  Salem  privateer,  and  forced  to 
enlist  in  the  English  navy.  He  was  not 
of  that  heroic  mold  which  preferred 
death  to  surrender  and  the  hardships  of 
prison  life  appear  to  have  frightened  him 
into  changing  his  colors.  He  wrote  home 
to  Salem  in  1781 : 

"Honoured  Father  and  Mother: 

"  I  send  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  in  good  health  on  board  the  Hyeane 
Frigate  which  I  was  taken  bv  and  I  hope  I  shall 
be  at  home  in  a  few  months  time.  When  I  was 
taken  by  the  Hyeane  I  was  carried  to  England, 
where  I  left  the  ship  and  went  on  board  a  brig 
going  to  New  York.  There  I  was  prest  out  of 
her  into  the  Phanix,  48-gun  ship.  I  remained  in 
her  four  months  and  was  then  taken  on  board 
the  Hyeane  again,  where  I  am  still  kept.  We 
are  lying  in  Carlisle  Bay  in  Barbadoes.  We  are 
now  going  on  an  expedition,  but  will  soon  be 
back  again  when  the  captain  says  he  will  let  me 
come  home." 

Alas,  the  boy  who  had  weakened  when 
it  came  to  the  test  of  his  loyalty,  was  not 
so  well  pleased  with  his  choice  when  peace 
came.  In  August,  1783,  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  mother: 

"  I  cannot  think  of  returning  home  till  the 
people  of  New  England  are  more  reconciled  for 
1  hear  they  are  so  inveterate  against  all  who 
have  ever  been  in  the  English  navy  that  I  can't 
tell  but  their  rage  may  extend  to  hang  me  as 
they  do  others." 
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Another  letter  of  that  time,  while  it  does 
not  deal  wholly  with  privateering,  views  the 
war  from  the  interesting  standpoint  of  a 
Loyalist  or  Tory  of  Salem,  who  was  writing 
to  friends  of  like  sympathies  who  had  also 
taken  refuge  in  England.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  his  somewhat  caustic  com- 
ments about  certain  nouveaux  riche  families 
of  the  town  that  the  fortunes  of  privateer- 
ing had  suddenly  prospered  some,  while 
it  had  beggared  the  estate  of  others. 

"  Bristol,  England,  February  10,  1780. 
"  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  particulars  of  our  own 
country  and  town,  that  may  not  have  come  to 
your  knowledge.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that 
while  some  are  wallowing  in  undeserved  wealth 
that  plunder  and  Rapine  has  thrown  into  their 
hands,  the  wisest  and  most  peacable,  and  most 
deserving,  such  as  you  and  I  know,  are  now 
suffering  for  want,  accompanied  by  many  in- 
dignities that  a  licentious  and  lawless  people 
can  pour  forth  upon  them.  Those  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  the  meaner  people  are  now  by  a 
Strange  Revolution  become  almost  the  only 
men  in  Power,  riches  and  influences;  those  who 
on  the  contrary  were  leaders  in  the  highest  line 
of  life  are  very  glad  at  this  time  to  be  unknown 
and  unnoticed  to  escape  insult  and  plunder  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  all  who  are  not  Vio- 
lent Adopters  of  Republican  Principles.  The 
Cabots  of  Beverly,  who  you  know  had  but  five 
years  ago  a  very  moderate  share  of  property, 
are  now  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  wealthy  in 
New  England.  .  .  .  Nathan  Goodale  by  an 
agency  concern  in  Privateers  and  buying  up 
Shares  counts  almost  as  many  pounds  as  most 
of  his  neighbors." 

What  may  be  called  the  day's  work  of 
the  Revolutionary  privateers  is  compactly 
outlined  in  the  following  series  of  reports 
from  the  Salem  annals  of  those  years.  In 
an  unfinished  manuscript  dealing  with 
privateering,  the  late  James  Kimball  of 
Salem  made  this  note: 

"June  26,  1857.  This  day  saw  John  W.  Os- 
good, son  of  John  Osgood,  who  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution  his  father  was 
first  Lieutenant  of  the  Brig  Fame  commanded 
by  Samuel  Hobbs  of  Salem,  from  whence  they 
sailed.  When  three  days  out  they  fell  in  with 
a  British  man  of  war  which  gave  chase  to  the 
Privateer  which  outsailed  the  man  of  war,  who, 
finding  that  she  was  getting  away  from  him, 
fired  a  round  shot  which  came  on  board  and 
killed  Captain  Hobbs,  which  was  the  only  in- 
jury sustained  during  the  chase. 

"  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Hobbs  the  crew 
mutinied  saying  the  captain  was  dead,  and  the 
cruise  was  up,  refused  further  duty  and  insisted 
upon  returning  to  Salem.  Lieutenant  Osgood 
now  becoming  the  captain  persisted  in  continu- 
ing the  Cruise  yet  with  so  small  a  number  as  re- 


mained on  his  side,  found  great  difficulty  in 
working  the  Ship.  The  mutineers  stood  in  fear, 
but  part  of  the  officers  stood  by  Captain  Osgood. 
No  one  feeling  willing  to  appear  at  their  head, 
they  one  day  Sent  him  a  Round  Robin  requir- 
ing the  return  of  the  Privateer.  Captain  Os- 
good still  persisted  in  continuing  the  cruise. 

"When  an  English  Vessell  hove  in  Sight  he 
told  them  that  there  was  a  Prize,  that  they  had 
only  to  take  her  and  he  would  soon  find  others. 
One  of  the  Crew,  to  the  leader  to  whom  they  all 
looked,  replied  that  he  would  return  to  his  duty. 
All  the  rest  followed  him  sail  was  made  and  they 
soon  came  up  with  the  Prize.  She  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  war  in  disguise  with  drags  out.  As 
soon  as  this  was  discovered  the  Privateer  at- 
tempted to  escape  but  she  could  not  and  was 
captured  and  carried  to  Halifax." 

Selecting  other  typical  incidents  as  they 
were  condensed  in  newspaper  records, 
these  seem  to  be  worthy  of  notice: 

"July,  1779.  The  Brig  Wild  Cat,  Captain 
Danile  Ropes,  75  men,  14  guns,  is  reported  as 
having  taken  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  British 
navy.  The  next  day,  however,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  a  frigate  and  for  his  activity  against 
the  enemy  was  confined  in  irons  at  Halifax.  On 
hearing  of  his  severe  treatment,  our  General 
Court  ordered  that  an  English  officer  of  equal 
rank  be  put  in  close  confinement  until  Captain 
Ropes  is  liberated  and  exchanged." 

"June  31,  1778.  Much  interest  is  made  here 
for  the  release  of  Resolved  Smith  from  his  cap- 
tivity. On  his  way  from  the  West  Indies  to 
North  Carolina  he  was  taken  and  confined  on 
board  the  prison  ship  Judith  at  New  York. 
Describing  his  situation  he  said  that  he  and 
other  sufferers  were  shut  in  indiscriminately 
with  the  sick,  dead  and  dying.  '  I  am  now 
closing  the  eyes  of  the  last  two  out  of  five 
healthy  men  that  came  about  three  weeks  ago 
with  me  on  board  this  ship.'" 

"Feb.  13,  1781.  Ship  Pilgrim,  Captain  Rob- 
inson, reported  that  on  Christmas  Day  he  had 
a  battle  with  a  Spanish  Frigate  and  forced  her 
to  retire,  and  on  January  5th  engaged  a  priva- 
teer of  33  men,  22  guns,  for  3  hours  and  took 
her.  He  had  9  men  killed  and  2  wounded  while 
his  opponent  had  her  captain  and  4  more  killed 
and  13  wounded." 

"March  13,  1781.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Brig  Montgomery  Captain  John  Carnes  had 
engaged  a  large  British  cutter  lost  his  lieuten- 
ant and  had  5  wounded.  From  another  ac- 
count we  learn  that  after  a  hard  fight  he  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  his  opponent  off." 

"  It  is  reported  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
that  the  ship  Franklin,  Captain  John  Turner, 
had  taken  a  ship  after  a  fight  of  40  minutes, 
having  had  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
prize  had  2  killed  and  8  wounded." 

"August  26,  1781.  The  ship  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette ,75  men  and  16  guns,  reported  as  having 
attacked  a  brig  of  32  guns,  upwards  of  two  hours 
but  was  obliged  to  draw  off,  much  damaged, 
with  8  killed  and  14  wounded  and  leaving  the 
enemy  with  17  killed  besides  others  wounded." 
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"  1782.  In  the  month  of  July  four  privateers, 
two  of  them  the  Hero  and  the  Hope  of  Salem,  at- 
tacked Lunenburg  in  Nova  Scotia.  They 
landed  90  men  who  marched  to  the  town  against 
a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry,  burnt  the  com- 
mander's dwelling  and  a  block-house.  Their 
opponents  retreated  to  another  block-house 
upon  which  one  of  the  privateers  brought  her 
guns  to  bear  and  forced  them  to  surrender. 
The  captors  carried  a  considerable  quantity  of 
merchandise  to  their  vessel  and  ransomed  the 
town  for  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
Americans  had  three  wounded." 

Privateering  was  destined  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  seafaring  for- 
tunes of  Salem.  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  for 
example,  the  first  great  American  ship- 
ping merchant  and  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  Colonies,  found  his  trading  activities 
ruined  by  the  Revolution.  He  swung  his 
masterly  energy  and  large  resources  into 
equipping  privateers.  It  was  his  standing 
offer  that  after  as  many  shares  as  possible 
had  been  subscribed  for  in  financing  any 
Salem  privateer,  he  would  take  up  the  re- 
mainder— if  more  funds  were  needed.  It 
is  claimed  that  Mr.  Derby  was  interested 
in  sending  to  sea  almost  all  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  privateers  which  hailed 
from  Salem  during  the  Revolution.  After 
the  first  two  years  of  war  he  discerned  the 
importance  of  speed,  and  that  many  of  the 
small  privateers  of  his  town  had  been  lost 
or  captured  because  they  were  unfit  for 
their  business.  He  established  his  own 
shipyards,  studied  naval  architecture,  and 
began  to  build  a  class  of  vessels  vastly 
superior  in  size,  model  and  speed  to  any 


previously  launched  in  the  Colonies.  They 
were  designed  to  be  able  to  meet  a  British 
sloop-of-war  on  even  terms. 

These  ships  took  a  large  number  of 
prizes,  but  Elias  Hasket  Derby  gradually 
converted  them  from  privateers  to  letters 
of  marque,  so  that  they  could  carry  cargoes 
to  distant  ports  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  largest  class  of 
British  privateers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  owned  seven  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers. When  peace  came  he  had  four  ships 
of  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  which  were  very  imposing 
merchant  vessels  for  that  time. 

It  was  with  these  ships,  created  by  the 
needs  of  war,  that  the  commerce  of  Salem 
began  to  reach  out  for  ports  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  They  were  the  van- 
guard of  the  great  fleet  which  through  the 
two  generations  to  follow  were  to  carry  the 
stars  and  stripes  around  the  Seven  Seas. 
Ready  to  man  them  was  the  bold  company 
of  privateersmen,  schooled  in  a  life  of  rare 
adventure,  braced  to  face  all  risks  in  the 
peaceful  war  for  trade  where  none  of  their 
countrymen  had  ever  dared  to  seek  trade 
before.  While  they  had  been  dealing 
shrewd  blows  for  their  country's  cause  in 
war,  they  had  been  also  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  dawning  age  of  Salem  suprem- 
acy on  the  seas  in  the  rivalries  of  com- 
merce; pioneers  in  a  brilliant  and  romantic 
era  which  was  destined  to  win  unique  fame 
for  their  wind-swept  town  on  the  arm  of 
Cape  Ann. 
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OE  BOWERS,"  said  the 
foreman  of  the  Jack  Hall 
outfit,  "wuz  Cook's 
tune;  not  that  he  could 
sing  any  more  than  a 
coyote  for  he  couldn't, 
but  that  bein'  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  Mizzoora,  so  to  speak,  and 
him  bein'  from  that  land  of  milk  an'  honey 
an'  scrub  oak  an'  red  clay,  natural  he  use 
to  tune  up  an'  sing  at  it  when  he  got  to 
thinkin'  on  his  kid  days. 

"Them  times  Bull  'd  set  around  in  cor- 
ners plum  mournful,  chippin'  in  now  an' 
then  with  a  sort  of  camp-meetin'  quaver 
when  Cook  'd  reach  up  for  a  high  note  an' 
overshoot.  'Cook,'  says  Ugly  Anderson 
one  evenin'  when  Cook  wuz  settin'  off  in 
one  corner  all  worked  up  over  Joe  Bowerses' 
troubles,  'who  is  this  here  Bowers,  any- 
way, which  you  gits  so  melodious  over 
when  you  ain't  a  feelin'  right  well?' 

"Who  is  he?'  says  Alick  Moorman, 
which  happens  to  be  over  at  Jack  Hall 
visitin'  an'  kindo'  aimin'  to  git  Cook  stirred 
up.  'Who  wuz  he,  is  what  you  means 
Ugly,  f'r  they  ain't  no  one  seen  hide,  hair 
or  tracks  of  him  in  the  land  knows  when.' 
"Well,  then,'  says  Ugly,  'have  it  your 
own  way.  Who  wuz  this  here  Bowers  an' 
why  does  Cook  git  so  lamentable  over  him 
if  he's  dead?' 

"'Well,'  says  Alick,  winkin'  at  me.  'As 
near  as  1  kin  make  out  from  inquirin'  of 
Pikers  which  seems  to  be  the  main  ones  in- 
terested in  him  he  use  to  be  a  inmate  of 
the  state  of  Mizzoora  which  escaped  an' 
come  out  west  in  '49  or  thereabouts  an' 
had  his  girl  stole  from  him  which  led  some- 
body to  make  up  some  potry  about  his 


"'Potry!'    says 
ding  fiddle   your 


Cook,      Potry! 
cats    that    ain't 


Why 
potry, 


that's  hist'ry  that  is,  the  hist'ry  of  Pike 
county,  Mizzoora,  where  the  sixteen  hand 
mules  has  to  stand  on  their  hind  legs  to 
see  over  the  blue  grass.' 

"'Which  bein'  so,'  says  Ugly,  'Why  not 
git  up  an'  relate  it  like  a  human  bein'  so's 
we  kin  make  out  what  you  says  instead  of 
sing-songin'  it  through  your  nose.' 

"An'  then  Cook  gits  up  an'  states  that 
in  his  opinion,  beside  his  self,  Bull  is  the 
only  human  bein'  in  the  Jack  Hall  outfit. 

"'Maybe  you  think  I  can't  do  it,'  he 
says,  'which  bein'  so  ding  fiddle  me  if  I 
don't.  An'  then  he  kind  o'  braces  hisself 
like  a  pony  holdin'  a  throwed  steer  an'  re- 
peats it  with  a  kind  o'  mournful  air: 

"  'My  name  it  is  Joe  Bowers, 

An'  1  has  a  brother  Ike, 
I  comes  from  old  Mizzoora, 

All  the  way  from  Pike  . 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  left  there, 

An'  how  I  come  to  roam, 

An  '  leave  my  dear  ol '  mammy , 

So  fur  awav  from  home.' 

"An'  then  he  goes  on  an'  relates  how 
Bowers  had  a  gal  back  there  named  Sal 
Black  which  he'd  kep  steady  company 
with  up  to  the  point  o'  askin'  her  would  she 
marry  him  which  she  says  she  will,  only 
tellin'  him  that  before  they  hitches  up  for 
life  he'd  ought  to  have  a  little  home  to  keep 
his  little  wife  which  he  states  is  plum 
reasonable  an'  racks  on  out  to  California 
over  the  Santa  Pe  trail  an'  goes  to  minin' 
so  hard  that  he  don't  git  no  time  to  write 
back  to  her,  the  Bowerses  bein'  no  hands 
to  write  anyway,  an'  then  one  day  he  gits 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Ike  which  breaks 
the  news  to  him  plum  sudden  an'  states 
that  Sal  has  hooked  up  with  a  butcher, 
name  unknown  or  unmentioned  an'  got 
married. 

"'An'  more  than  this  the  letter  states,' 
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says  Cook,  relatin'  the  potry,  'It's  enough 
to  make  me  swear: 

'That  Sally  has  a  baby, 
An'  the  baby  has  red  hair.' 

'"Which  goes  to  show,'  says  Alick,  'that 
Ike  Bowers  wuz  a  plum  wayward  corres- 
pondent, tellin'  Joe  in  the  first  part  of 
the  letter  that  Sally  'd  took  up  with  the 
ding-fiddled  assassinator  of  beef  cattle  an' 
then  throwin'  in  the  red-headed  baby  with- 
out no  due  an'  respectable  interval.'  Which 
tickles  Ugly  Anderson  so  that  he  near  butts 
a  plank  off  of  the  side  of  the  bunk-house, 
him  be'n'  ingaged  in  removin'  of  his  boots 
an'  havin'  to  make  a  big  spraddle-legged 
hop  to  keep  his  balance. 

"  But  the  next  mornin'  Cook  ain't 
cheered  up  none  an'  when  the  rest  of  the 
boys  has  rode  out  he  states  that  of  all  the 
up  ended,  ding  fiddle  sceneries  which  he  has 
ever  gazed  at  the  Little  Gorell  country  is 
the  worst.  'Bill,'  he  says,  'when  I  wuz  a 
little  tow-headed  kid,  with  my  pants 
hangin'  further  down  one  leg  than  they 
did  the  other  becuz  I  didn't  have  but  one 
gallus,  I  use  to  live  at  Mineral  Point, 
Mizzoora,  an'  f'r  a.  long  time  I  has  had  the 
feeiin'  a  growin'  up  inside  of  me  that  I'd 
oughter  go  back  there  an'  view  the  place 
where  I  spent  such  happy  days.' 

"Which  bein'  so,'  I  says,  'I  reckon  there 
ain't  no  way  o'  stoppin'  you.  But  what 
in  the  Sam  Hill  this  here  outfit  is  a  goin'  to 
do  for  a  cook  when  you're  gone,  is  what 
I'd  like  to  know.' 

Bill,'  he  says, '  I  wuz  some  worried  over 
that  myself  but  old  Jimmy  Wilkinson  has 
come  to  the  rescue  an'  promises  me  a 
Irishman  which  use  to  cook  for  a  section 
outfit  an'  which  is  plum  desirable,  bein' 
able  to  bake,  fry  or  stew  as  called  on.' 

"Which  being  so,'  I  tells  him,  'produce 
your  Turk,  only  I'm  a  sayin'  to  you  here 
an'  now  that  when  the  Irish  congregates  in 
two  or  greater  numbers  ructions  is  mighty 
apt  to  grow  up  from  the  meetin','  which  he 
says  ain't  anyways  likely  as  his  name  is 
Dwyer  an'  most  apt  he's  kin  or  near  kin 
to  Short-Leg. 

"An'  so  he  brings  on  the  cook  which  is 
a  dried-up  little  old  maid  of  a  man,  all 
wrinkled  up  an'  weezened  till  he  looks  like 
he'd  been  tanned  an'  then  Cook  departs 
for  Mineral  Point,  takin'  Bull  an'  ridin'  in 
the  baggige  car  for  the  reason  that  dogs 


ain't  allowed  first-class  an'  from  then  on 
for  near  three  weeks  we  don't  see  hide  or 
hair  of  them. 

"The  new  cook  turns  in  an'  takes  hold 
in  a  plum  scientific  manner  an'  everything 
is  lovely  an'  the  goose  hangs  high  at  old 
Jack  Hall  so  fur  as  everybody  is  concerned 
but  him  an'  Short-Leg  which  has  a  muss 
that  comes  close  to  losin'  both  of  them  to 
us  but  which  turns  out  all  right  in  the  end 
an'  then  one  day  when  I'm  settin'  out  in  the 
front  of  the  bunk-house,  I  hears  a  bawlin' 
up  the  trail  an'  sees  Bull  come  over  the  rise 
bellowin'  like  a  yearlin'  with  a  new  brand 
on  him  an'  behind  him  comes  Cook  on  the 
motheatenest  lookin'  pony  you  ever  seen, 
ridin'  him  so  as  to  get  all  they  is  in  him 
out  an'  hollerin'  an'  whoopin'  till  all  the 
coyotes  in  the  country  must  a  thought  a 
whole  lot  o'  new  relations  wuz  a  movin'  in 
an'  when  he  gits  up  to  where  I'm  a  settin' 
he  flips  one  leg  over  the  pony's  neck  an' 
hits  the  ground  runnin'  an'  grabs  hold  of 
me  an'  hugs  me  an'  pats  me  an'  hops 
around  ginerally  like  a  chicken  with  its 
head  off  while  old  Bull  gets  up  an'  walks 
around  on  his  hind  legs  an'  outhollers  any- 
thing I  ever  heard  that  wuzn't  worked  with 
steam. 

"Bill,'  he  says,  'home  wuzn't  nothin' 
like  this  an'  from  now  on,  henceforward  an' 
forever  more,  the  Little  Gorell  is  good 
enough  for  Cook  an'  Bull  an'  this  here  bunk- 
house  is  a  goin'  to  be  home  for  us.'  An' 
then  he  hops  around  some  more  an'  hollers 
an'  yells  an'  then  he  grabs  Bull  up  an' 
waltzes  him  around  an'  chassays  an'  alle- 
mand  lefts  till  they're  both  wore  plum  out 
when  he  says,  'An'  we  ain't  never  goin'  to 
wander  from  our  own  fireside  no  more'  is 
we,  Bull,  you  ding-fiddled  old  earless  thing, 
hey?' 

"'Which  bein'  so,'  I  says,  'I  reckon  you 
didn't  have  no  gallus  time  back  at  Mineral 
Point.' 

"'Bill,'  he  says,  'you  ain't  got  no  idea 
what  it  wuz.  They  ain't  no  kind  o'  words 
wrote,  spoke  or  sung  that  kin  tell  what  a 
hell  of  a  time  I  reely  had,  but  le'me  unpack 
my  bundles  off  o'  this  here  ding  fiddle  camel 
which  brought  me  back  here  an'  then  after 
I  has  fixed  up  a  surprise  party  for  the  boys 
I'm  goin'  to  relate  a  story  to- you  that  '11 
make  you  set  up  pop-eyed.'  Which  it  does 
for  after  a  plum  festive  spread  which  starts 
off  with  cove  oysters  an'  winds  up  with 
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some  stumpy  black  cigars  which  he  states 
jn  the  fashionable  smoke  back  in  St.  Louis, 
he  relates  that  the  pleasantest  sight  he's 
seen  from  the  time  he  started  until  the 
time  he  got  back  wuz  the  top  of  the  cook- 
house as  he  rode  back  over  the  rise. 

'"  1  starts  on  there,'  he  states,  'expectin' 
to  find  the  hand  of  friendship  reach  out  an' 
grab  me  an'  got  thirty-six  dollars  an' 
eighty-five  cents  stole  from  me  before  I'd 
hen  in  St.  Louis  fifteen  minutes,  which 
loads  me  to  stampede  on  to  Mineral  Point 
where  I  kin  be  safe.  When  1  gets  there  1 
finds  that  most  everybody  has  died  or 
moved  out,  but  finds  a  few  of  them  which  1 
use  to  know  an'  has  a  reasonable  respect- 
able kind  of  time  visitin'  around  an'  talkin' 
about  old  times  an'  1  goes  a  huntin'  an' 
a  tishin'  an'  I  eats  catfish  until  I  meeows, 
all  the  time  actin'  like  I  wuz  blowed  up 
with  monev  till  1  didn't  have  to  work  an' 
lyin'  some  more  than  wuz  plum  needed  an' 
then  one  day  when  me  an'  Bull  is  standin' 
out  in  front  of  Norwine's  store  waitin'  for 
the  Iron  Mountin  train  to  come  in  with  the 
Globe-Democrat,  which  is  about  the  only 
ixcitement  the  town  has,  a  bench-legged 
fyce  sneaks  up  an'  gits  hold  of  one  of  Bull's 
hind  legs  and  throws  him  so  hard  that  he 
jars  a  bawl  out  of  him  an'  then,  right  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  most  scientific  dog 
fight  you  ever  saw  there  is  a  big,  slab-sided 
lady  runs  out  into  the  street  wearin'  hob- 
nail boots  an'  a  slouch  hat  an'  kicks  Bull 
half  way  into  the  middle  of  next  week  an' 
grabs  up  the  fyce  an'  starts  off  down  the 
street  with  him  on  a  dead  lope,  makin'  a 
terrible  clatterin'  with  her  hobnail  boots, 
which  is  some  too  large.  But  before  she 
kin  git  the  fyce  out  o'  the  trouble  which 
he'd  bit  off  an'  couldn't  chaw,  Bull  gets  up 
to  her  bawlin'  mad  an'  makes  a  big  hop  an' 
gets  the  fyce  by  one  of  his  hams  an'  hocus 
pocus,  down  goes  the  three  of  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  dog  legs,  boots  an' 
barber-pole  stockin's  wavin'  in  the  air  till 
you'd  thought  it  wuz  a  drunk  thousand 
legger  layin'  on  its  back  an'  all  of  the 
bawlin'  an'  howlin'  an'  screechin'  that  you 
ever  heard  come  out  of  the  necks  of  a  half 
a  dozen  hungry  coyotes  when  they  smells 
ham  a  fryin'  'd  a  sounded  like  the  katy- 
dids in  a  nigger  cimitery  on  a  wet  night 
alongside  o'  what  took  place  then. 

"first.  Bull  'd  lift  up  out  o' the  racket 
like  a  bull  bawlin'  at  a  red  flannin'  shirt. 


Then  the  fyce  'd  outkiyi  any  little  dog  you 
ever  seen  run  down  the  street  with  a  can 
on  his,  tail  an'  then  they'd  be  a  falsetto 
note  reach  up  out  o'  the  wavin'  legs  an' 
rise  up  till  all  the  folks  in  the  suburbs  o' 
Mineral  Point  got  to  wohderin'  who  wuz 
kill  in '  pigs  so  early  in  the  season  an'  then 
all  three  of  them  'd  join  in  on  the  chorus, 
an'  I'm  a  tellin'  you  that  when  that  hap- 
pened the  melody  sounded  like  eight- 
thousand  guinea  hens  all  smellin'  a  fox, 
which  Norwine  remarks  at  the  same  time, 
statin'  that  it's  a  plum  blessed  thing  that 
some  dog  has  evoluted  up  at  last  that  kin 
wallop  that  fyce  enough  to  make  him 
holler,  him  bein'  the  dog  bully  of  the  town 
an'  all  the  country  surroundin'  which  he 
ain't  no  longer  for  when  the  legs  gets  un- 
tangled and  the  yells  an'  screeches  die 
away  Bull  comes  back  with  his  face  all 
covered  with  fyce  hair,  waggin'  his  hind 
legs  an'  grinnin'  like  he'd  had  a  reunion 
with  a  old  friend. 

"'An'  then  I  asks  Norwine  what  might 
be  the  name  of  the  lady  with  the  cowhide 
boots  an'  the  rumpled  fyce  an'  he  states 
that  right  now  her  name  is  Witherspoon, 
but  that  she's  a  kind  of  a  female  Mormon, 
no  man  bein'  able  to  git  along  with  her  for 
no  great  spell  an'  then  he  states  that  she'd 
rather  law  with  the  neighbors  than  eat  an' 
that,  unless  he's  much  mistook,  they  is 
trouble  goin'  to  grow  out  o'  the  way  in 
which  Bull  pulled  the  fur  off  o'  the  fyce. 

"  "  Most  likely,"  he  says,  "  she's  a  goin'  to 
rack  out  an'  git  hold  of  a  lawyer  an'  sue 
you  for  assault  an'  battery  an'  lettin'  un- 
tamable animals  run  loose  an'  at  large 
upon  the  public  streets  an'  if  you  takes  my 
advice  you'll  go  over  to  the  house  this 
evenin'  an'  see  if  you  can't  kind  o'  square 
things  an'  git  her  in  good  humor  before  she 
gits  het  up  to  the  point  of  goin'  to  law, 
only,"  he  says,  "  be  plum  skittish  if  she  gits 
anyways  mushy,  for  if  she  takes  a  likin'  to 
you  she'll  rope,  throw,  an'  tie  you  up 
into  mattermony  or  be  suin'  you  for  breach 
of  the  peace  before  you  kin  even  warm 
up  into  a  lope." 

"'An'  then,  thinkin'  that  he's  tryin'  to 
be  funny  with  me  I  states  that  1  ain't  goin' 
to  let  no  lady  feel  hard  toward  me  if  1  kin 
help  it  even  if  she  does  wear  hobnailed 
boots  an'  maintain  fyces  which  think  they 
kin  fight,  an'  1  goes  over  there  to  where  she 
lives  an'  raps  on  the  door  an'  if  ever  I  see 


Down  goes  the  three  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  dog 
legs,  boots  an'  barber-pole  stockin's  wavin'  in  the  air." 


Drawing  by  J.  N.  Marcaaud. 
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a  sour-lookin'  female  she  wu/  it.  "  Well," 
she  says,  keepin'  the  door  shut  on  her  lace, 
which  fits  into  the  crack  like  a  wedge  into 
a  half-split  log.  "What  do  you  want 
comhV  pokin'  around  the  house  of  a  re- 
spectable lady  at  sich  a  hour  of  night?" 
Which  kind  o'  gives  me  a  setback,  me 
behV  plum  full  an'  runnnin'  over  with  good 
intentions  an'  I  tells  her  that  I  just  come 
up  to  inquire  after  the  fyce's  health  an' 
states  that  money  couldn't  buy  me  to  hurt 
no  lady's  feelin's  knowin'  I  wuz  doin'  it, 
an'  she  thaws  out  an'  opens  the  door  a 
couple  of  inches  more  to  show  that  she 
ain't  got  no  hard  feelin's  over  the  matter 
an'  states  that  she's  heard  a  heap  o'  me  an' 
my  mines  which  1  has  back  in  Arizony  or 
Montana,  an'  that  she'd  be  plum  tickled 
to  death  to  have  me  call  'around  some 
evenin',  for  she'd  like  to  ask  me  about 
some  friends  of  hers  out  in  whichever  state 
it  is  that  1  have  my  mines  in  an'  me  bein' 
one  o'  the  kind  of  people  which  steps  on 
his  tongue  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth, 
I  goes  on  back  there  the  next  evenin'  an' 
finds  her  sittin'  up  waitin'  an'  1  ain't  ben 
in  the  room  two  minutes  before  I  kin  hear 
whisperin'  an'  see  eyes  peepin'  through 
the  cracks  an'  I  hears  a  rift  of  kids  creepin' 
around  the  house  an'  wallerin'  around 
underneath  it,  peepin'  up  through  the  knot- 
holes in  the  board  floor  an'  whisperin'  an' 
generally  behavin'  like  I  wuz  some  new 
kind  o'  animal  which  I  must  a  ben  sofor'I 
hears  one  o'  them  whisper  kind  o'  loud  an' 
say,  "Shhhhhh-h,  maw's  got  a  man  settin' 
up  with  her,"  an'  then  another  one  says, 
"Do  you  reckon  he's  sparkin'  her?"  an' 
then  1  hears  that  one  tiptoe  off  an'  give 
another  one  a  chanst  to  peep  in  at  me  an' 
then  two  of  them  gets  to  fightin'  off  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house  an'  the  goose  flesh 
gits  so  thick  on  my  back  that  it  ketches  in 
my  undershirt  an'  all  the  while  the  widder 
is  settin'  up  watchin'  me  like  a  thin  cat 
watches  a  saucer  of  rich  cream  an'  say  in' 
that  she  reckons  1  must  a  made  a  lot  o' 
money  out  o'  my  mines  back  West,  which 
1  states  1  has  an'  then  she  gets  to  relatin' 
the  hist'ry  of  her  past  life  an'  tells  how 
she's  had  three  husbands  an'  ben  unfor- 
tunate with  all  of  them,  one  of  them  havin' 
gone  out  West  an'  died-  an'  the  other  two 
bein'  located  in  the  cimitery  at  Mineral 
Point  at  present,  an'  then  she  goes  on 
further    an'    stales    that    she    has    thirteen 


children  which  I  makes  up  my  mind  I'm 
a  goin'  to  tell  to  Van  if  I  gets  back  to  ]ack 
Hall  alive,  which  some  way  1  doubts,  six 
of  the  children  bein'  Days  mostly  growed 
up  an'  takin'  care  of  themselves,  five  of 
them  Smitherses,  which  wuz  the  name  of 
her  second  husband  an'  only  two  of  them 
Witherspoons,  her  last  husband  bein'  a 
peaked  kind  of  a  little  man  an'  not  strong, 
an'  then  she  states  that  1  ain't  got  no  idea 
what  the  troubles  is  which  besets  a  lone 
widder  who  ain't  got  no  jewels  but  a  fine 
lot  o'  healthy  children  an'  a  pet  fyce  which 
she  sets  a  heap  o'  store  by  becuz  it  use  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Witherspoon  who-wuz  a  kind 
man  an'  good  to  her  even  if  he  didn't  have 
no  health  which  he  lost  fightin'  in  a  Arkan- 
saw  regiment  durin'  the  war,  him  bein' 
on  the  wrong  side  keepin'  her  from  geltin' 
a  pension  which  she  ought  to  had,  becuz 
she  nursed  him  most  of  the  time  they  wuz 
married,  him  havin'  the  quinsy  awful  at 
times  an'  havin'  to  set  up  in  bed  when  he 
slep'  an'  just  then  they  wuz  a  tow-headed, 
slab-sided,  gangle-jointed  boy  about  six 
foot  tall  an'  about  wide  enough  to  use  a 
umbrella  cover  for  a  nightshirt,  comes  in 
packin'  one  of  these  here  fancy  fluted 
pitchers  full  o'  lemonade  an'  a  short  order 
of  animal  cakes  an'  the  minute  I  sets  eye  on 
him  for  some  reason  or  other  unbeknown 
to  me  I  thinks  of  that  ding-fiddled  Ebene- 
zer  which  use  to  work  at  Jack  Hall  an'  then 
I  asked  her  what  might  be  the  name  of  the 
child  that  wuz  jest  in  the  room,  which  she 
states  is  little  Ebey  named  after  his  paw 
which  wuz  her  first  husband  and  died  out 
West  and  then  1  states  that  I  use  to  know 
a  man  o'  that  name  out  there  which  looks 
some  like  the  boy  but  is  still  livin'  an' 
then  I  tells  her  about  him  an'  how  he  hated 
dogs  an'  took  a  general  delight  in  bein' 
cussed  every  way  an'  then  all  of  a  sudden 
she  rises  up  an'  gives  a  whoop  an'  sets 
down  an'  beats  her  heels  on  the  door  an' 
screeches  until  they  is  a  girl  busts  into  the 
room  an'  then  busts  out  again  hollerin' 
that  maw  has  a  fit  and  tellin'  some  o'  the 
kids  to  run  for  the  doctor  an'  then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  gets  up  an'  knocks  over  the 
fluted  pitcher  an'  the  animal  cakes  an'  lets 
out  a  screech  that  makes  all  the  rest  of  her 
screeches  sound  like  little  chickens  peepin' 
an'  faints  dead  away  on  my  lap  while  every 
hair  on  my  head  rises  up  an'  waves  an' 
spits  sparks. 
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"'An'  then,  all  of  a  sudden  I  makes  up 
my  mind  that  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do 
is  to  git  up  an'  lope  out  o'  them  parts  which 
I  has  growed  to  think  unhealthy,  for  1 
know  1  has  run  into  Mrs.  E.  and  the 
remnants  of  the  six  together  with  the 
second  and  the  third  crops  an'  then  I  makes 
out  to  git  up  an'  git  away  so  sudden  that 
she  rolls  off  o'  my  lap  onto  the  floor  an' 
just  then  the  young  Ebenezer  busts  into 
the  room  an'  grabs  a  hold  o'  me  an'  the 
fyce  gets  me  by  my  leg  an'  I  busts  out  to 
freedom  with  one  little  Witherspoon  an' 
two  little  Smitherses  an'  the  bench-leg 
fyce  hangin'  onto  my  legs  an'  my  coattails, 
while  young  Ebenezer  goes  after  a  stick 
of  cordwood  to  assassinate  me  with, 
thinkin'  that  I'd  done  somethin'  to  his 
maw  which  wuzn't  respectable  an'  when  I 
gets  them  all  shook  off  an'  gets  my  legs 
free  so  I  kin  run  1  makes  the  road  smoke 
gettin'  over  to  Norwines  an'  when  I  states 
what  had  took  place  he  says  that  if  he  wuz 
me  he'd  git  up  an'  depart  from  the  country 
without  no  undue  delay  which  I  says  is 
my  idea  o'  what  is  the  most  healthful  thing 
for  me  to  do  statin'  that  I'd  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  on  the  mornin'  train. 

"'An'  then  he  says  that  if  I  don't  get 
away  short  of  mornin'  I  ain't  never  goin' 
to  git  away,  which  scares  me  so  that  I  hires 
a  wagon  an'  packs  Bull  into  it  an'  my  car- 
pet bags  an'  drives  over  to  Cadet  where  I 
gets  a  chance  to  hide  in  the  caboose  of  a 
freight  train  an'  if  they  is  anybody  thinks 


I  stopped  before  I  got  to  Denver  he  can  go 
an'  locate  the  place,  for  of  all  the  close 
shaves  I  ever  had  I  gets  one  that  night  at 
Mineral  Point  when  I  wades  out  of  a  de- 
signin'  widder's  house,  knee  deep  in  chil- 
dren an'  hung  onto  by  a  dog. 

"'An'  then  I  starts  back  to  old  Jack  Hall 
an'  gets  here  an'  from  now  on  its  home  to 
me  an'  Bull,  for  I  has  had  all  the  travelin' 
I  needs.  I  ain't  got  no  desire  to  go  back 
to  Mineral  Point  no  more  nor  Pike  county 
either  an'  the  first  man  that  says  Joe 
Bowers  to  me  gets  a  chance  to  cook 
his  own  grub. ' 

"An'  then  he  goes  out  into  the  cook- 
house an'  produces  a  present  for  each  one 
of  us  an'  states  that  if  I'm  willin'  to  keep 
the  little  Dwyer  he's  willin'  to  stay  an' 
help  cook  an'  do  horse  wranglin'  an'  the 
evenin'  winds  up  with  cook  producin' 
three  bottles  of  reel  champagne  which  he 
says  is  not  liquor  for  this  occasion  only 
an'  when  the  glasses  are  all  filled  up  an' 
the  bubbles  are  fizzin'  up  to  the  top  he 
rises  up  an'  says  that  he  has  a  toast  which 
he  wishes  to  decorate  the  evenin'  with  an' 
while  everybody  sets  still  he  lifts  up  his 
glass  an'  bows  to  all  of  us,  includin'  Bull, 
an'  says:  'Here's  to  the  old  Ebenezer  an' 
here's  to  the  young  Ebenezer  an'  here's 
to  the  Mrs.  Ebenezer,  which  is  the  ding- 
fiddledest  Ebenezer  of  them  all.'  An' 
everybody  yells  so  an'  hollers  so  that  Bull 
gits  plum  locoed  an'  hops  up  onto  the  table 
an'  bawls  like  a  bull  calf." 


Companions  of  the  road — A  dreary  landscape  and  no  farms  in  sight. 
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"Life  is  nar- 
row," said 
the  ample 
vagabond, 
"and  I  am 
large."  And 
French  civi- 
lization is 
notably  nar- 
row. Life 
is  ruled  like 
a  sheet  of 
music  paper. 
The  young 
1  renchman 
comes  into 
the  world 
with  red 
tape  tied  to 
linger  and  toe  and  a  half-yard  of  it  round 
his  little  middle.  From  the  beginning  of 
life  to  the  end  his  patriarchal  govern- 
ment keeps  him  in  leading-strings.  Not 
Russia,  with  its  63,000  laws,  maintains 
a  sharper  watch  on  its  citizens.  When  the 
little  Frenchman  is  released  from  the  State 
schools,  the  army  takes  him.  drills  him  and 
disciplines  him.     Free  at  last  of  the  army, 


What  will  their  reception  1> 


he  is  supervised  by  the  authorities  of  his 
pays  or  township  until  in  the  end  the  gov- 
ernment puts  him  to  bed  in  a  first,  third 
or  tenth  class  coffin  according  to  his  worth. 
And  then  only  the  State  is  done  with  him. 

You  would  think  this  fast-bound  citizen 
had  little  chance  of  taking  to  the  white- 
road  and  living  the  free  life;  yet  lads  play 
truant  from  school  and  there  are  many, 
very  many  truants  from  the  great  French 
organization  of  society.  They  prowl  round 
the  official  flock  as  wolves  go  round  a  sheep- 
fold.  Down  all  the  white  highways  they 
pass — le  long  du  trimard — traversing  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  towns;  they  are  lean,  weary 
somber;  without  hearth  or  women;  and 
as  they  pass  a  hostile  clamor  rises  behind 
them;   dogs  bay. 

They  slip  through  the  meticulous  nets  of 
the  police  regulations.  Papers  they  have 
none  to  show,  and  the  Frenchman  without 
papers  is  indeed  an  outlaw;  yet  rarely  does 
that  guardian  of  road  and  field,  the  garde- 
champctre,  run  them  to  earth.  They  have 
their  hiding  places  in  the  hills  and  the 
forests,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the 
towns — ragged  adventurers,  dreamers, 
rogues,  the  men  of  the  road.    Of  the  French 
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population  one  in  a  hundred  belongs  to  this 
class.  At  the  prefecture  of  police  they 
estimate — for  who  may  count  these  birds 
of  passage  and  the  night? — the  number  of 
tramps  at  380,000;  an  army  of  nomads. 
Of  these  men  I  know  something,  for  I,  too, 
have  walked  the  long  road;  you,  too,  may 
know  them  if  you  will — these  eternal  way- 
farers, who  go  on  and  ever  on,  along  the 
white,  interminable  ribbon  of  the  road — 
whither  they  know  not,  nor  why. 

And  the  end  of  the  tramp's  journey? 
That  too  you  may  see.  I  remember  one 
night — the  picture  is  as  clear  as  though  it 
were  painted  on  the  wall  over  there — when 
1  lived  in  the  Bourbonnais;  I  was  going 
home  to  the  farm  along  the  Moulins  road; 
suddenly  the  little  mare  I  drove  reared 
back  and  then  stood,  shivering;  it  had 
snowed  all  day,  but  the  night  was  full  of 
shadows  and  I  could  make  out  nothing 
on  the  road.  I  got  out  of  the  cart  and 
held  up  the  lantern;  a  few  feet  ahead  a 
man  lay  on  his  back,  his  arms  outspread, 
and  against  the  white  snow  his  body 
showed  like  a  cross,  lean,  immobile,  black; 
a  tramp  who  had  come  to  his  journey's  end. 


BY    FARM    AND   COUNTRY-SIDE 

They  call  him  the  chemineau  in  French; 
the  chemineau  or  the  trimardeur.  The 
words  are  almost  synonymous.  Each  is 
derived  from  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
highway,  the  long  road — the  chemin,  the 
trimard.  An  English  equivalent  would  be 
the  "roadster."  Of  the  two,  the  chemineau 
is  more  distinctly  the  tramp.  The  other 
may  work  a  little  here  and  there;  at  times 
he  lends  the  farmer  a  hand  in  the  harvest- 
field;  going  the  hard  North  Road,  weary  of 
begging  from  Lille  to  Dunkerque,  he  may 
take  a  job  in  the  glassworks  of  Douai — 
still  he  is  always. the  tramp;  in  a  day  or  a 
fortnight  the  nostalgia  of  the  road  takes 
him  again  and  he  journeys  on  because  he 
must;  city  after  city;  Amiens,  Abbeville, 
Rouen,  to  the  black  city  Rennes,  with  its 
granite  house-fronts;  the  blood  of  Ishmael 
is  in  him — he  takes  to  the  road.  And  this 
tramp  who  works  now  and  then  is  more  of  a 
criminal  than  the  begging  brother.  He  has 
energy  of  a  kind — so  now  and  then  he 
works;  he  has  a  sort  of  courage — so  on  oc- 


Washing  his  "linen"  on  the  Seine's  bank. 


Photograph  by  Gribayedoff. 
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Photograph  by  Gribayedoff. 

The  inevitable  gendarme  always  takes  an  interest  in  the  tramp's  "papers" — 
for  without  "papers"  not  even  a  tramp  can  exist  in  France. 


casion  he  robs  and  kills.  Nothing  holds 
him  back  from  crime,  but  fear  of  the  gen- 
darme. He  does  not  acknowledge  the 
laws  society  has  enacted  against  him.  He 
is  out  of  the  law,  he  will  tell  you,  and  free 
of  it. 

Dog  is  dog  and  sheep  is  sheep  and  wolf  is 
wolf;  and  men  are  like  that.  In  a  hun- 
dred-acre lot  the  sheep  will  huddle  together 
at  dusk  in  a  stifling  bunch,  rib  to  rib  and 
head  to  tail,  and  there  are  men  like  that 
who  herd  together  in  cities  and  flats  and 
can  never  get  close  enough  to  each  other; 
the  wolf  prowls  alone  on  the  hill — full  of  a 
kind  of  savage  pride,  solitary.  You  are  a 
sportsman.  You  have  hunted  the  wild 
boar.     You  know  there  is  one  alone  worth 


the  chase,  the  long- 
toothed  boar  they 
call  the  "solitary." 
Wolf  and  boar  — 
these  are  the  tramps. 
The  kind  of  tramp 
we  h  a  v  e  in  the 
United  States  exists 
of  course  in  FYance; 
he  is  the  "ne'er-do- 
weel,"  the  idler  or 
drunkard  who  can- 
not gain  even  the 
leanest  livelihood. 
They  are  not  enemies 
of  society;  they  are 
mere  deserters. 
They  are  the  whining 
beggars  who  stop 
you  on  the  road  with 
a  tale  — a  drogue  is 
the  slang  phrase — 
of  misfortune.  Per- 
haps one-half  of  the 
French  vagabonds  is 
madeupof  thisclass. 
You  could  hardly 
call  them  a  menace 
to  society;  you 
might  rather  say 
that  their  mere  exis- 
tence is  proof  evi- 
dent that  the  laws 
are  bad,  badly  made 
and  badly  enforced. 
What  has  this  dirty 
army  to  do  in  the 
pleasant  land  of 
France?  They  travel 
the  roads  trailing  after  them  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  The  outbreak  of  typhus  at  Sois- 
sons  was  due  to  a  tramp,  housed  by  an 
unwise  philanthropist.  A  similar  epidemic 
at  Rheims  came  from  the  tramps'  shelter 
there.  They  were  tramps  who  started  the 
horrible  run  of  smallpox  that  ravaged 
Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  and  the  Cote  d'  Azure 
three  years  ago.  This  kind  of  tramp,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  essentially  French. 

The  vagabond  who  is  kin  to  the  wolf  is 
a  special  product  of  Latin  civilization.  You 
do  not  meet  him  in  Fngland  or  Cermany, 
though  something  like  him  exists  among 
the  half-yellow  Sclavs  of  Russia.  He  is 
eminently  Latin.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word  he  is  a  rebel  against  society.     He  has 
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had  some  education — few  Frenchmen  can 
escape  it;  he  has  read  a  little,  perhaps, 
enough  to  kindle  his  brain  of  a  wolf;  and 
he  has  two  aims  in  life — to  live  the  free  life 
of  the  wolf  on  the  hill,  and  to  injure  as 
much  as  he  can  that  great,  monstrous,  law- 
driven  machine,  civilization.  The  lonely 
farm  'houses  are  defenceless  against  him. 
When  all  are  busy  afield  he  creeps  in  and 
pillages.  If  need  be  he  kills.  He  has  a 
distinct  hatred  for  those  who  work  and 
garner.     As   he  passes   he  fires   the   hay- 


ricks— barns  and  buildings  go  up  in  smoke. 
That  is  where  the  Latin  shows  in  him. 
Once  out  of  the  law  he  is  an  Anarch.  So 
long  as  he  is  cross-tied  in  innumerable  acts 
of  parliament,  the  Latin  is  merry  and 
amiable;  when  the  ropes  are  off  he  makes 
revolutions — or  fires  hay-ricks. 

The  last  time  I  was  down  at  the  old  farm 
in  the  Bourbonnais  there  had  been  so  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  that  the  companies 
refused  to  issue  fire  insurance.  Old  Pierre 
and  some  of  the  other  farmers  had  organ- 


A  short  rest  on  a  long  journey. 
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ized  a  tramp-hunt,  in  order  to  clear  the 
country-side  of  the  worst  vagabonds. 
Mounted  and  afool  the  farm  lads  scoured 
the  forest  and  the  roads.  One  January 
night  1  rode  with  old  Pierre  and  his  son,  a 
brisk  lad  just  back  from  the  army.  We 
had  searched  the  forest  road  and  the  fro/en 
hedges;  there  were  no  foot-trails  in  the 
snow  and  no  sign  of  passing  vagabond. 
We  came  home  by  the  river-road.  There 
by  the  ( )urcq  one  of  us  made  out  a  glint  of 
tire,  a  Hag  of  smoke;  when  we  came  to  the 
place  we  could  see  that  a  tramp  had  roasted 
a  chicken  there;  but  our  man  had  gone — 
an  hour  before  perhaps,  for  the  fire  was 
dying.  Beyond  the  road  skirted  a  planta- 
tion of  trees,  and  there  we  found  our  vaga- 
bond, sleeping  under  an  oak.  It  was  the 
soldier  lad  who  discovered  him.  1  thought 
it  was  a  log  that  lay  there.  He  was  lying 
warm  and  snug  in  a  sleeping-bag,  which 
he  had  made  of  an  old  blanket.  Outside, 
completely  covering  the  blanket,  he  had 
sewed  strips  of  green  wood — branches  with 
the  bark  still  on.  Hid  in  that  thing  he  had 
the  look  of  a  fallen  tree  stem;  and  lay  in 
comfort.  Pierre  stirred  him  with  his  foot 
and  he  crawled  out  and  laughed  at  us.  It 
was  too  late  to  take  him  to  the  jail  at  Saint 
Menoux,  so  we  brought  him  back  to  the 
farm,  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  Pierre 
is  a  goodnatured  old  peasant,  but  as  it  was 
his  chicken  our  tramp  had  roasted,  he  was 
not  overtender  to  him.  We  searched  the 
fellow  in  the  kitchen;  at  the  heart  of  his 
dirty  bundle  was  a  wad  of  anarchist  tracts; 
in  his  pockets  a  knife  and  a  manchon — a 
sort  of  heavy  mitten  soaked  in  camphire 
and  pepper,  which  was,  it  seems,  his 
weapon  against  dogs.  He  had  a  little 
money  which  Pierre  left  him.  In  spite  of 
his  rags  he  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow, 
well-fed,  with  laughing  eyes,  lie  seemed 
not  to  be  a  bit  perturbed  by  his  capture. 
There  was  a  little  brick  house  used  in  sum- 
mer for  dairy  work;  it  had  no  window  and 
the  door  was  of  good  oak,  with  an  iron  lock. 
We  locked  him  in  there  with  his  sleeping- 
bag.     And  in  the  morning? 

Naturally;  the  door  was  down  and  he 
was  gone;    he  had  cut  the  iron  hasps. 

"He  had  a  talisman,"  said  Pierre's  old 
wife,  "Vherbe  u  couper  le  fer." 

All  tramps  are  supposed  to  carrv  this 
herb  for  cutting  iron;  and  I  daresay  ii  was 
a  file, 


THE    ROAD   AND    lilt.    REFUGES 

1  have  known  many  of  life's  "ne'er-do- 
weels."  They  are  victims  of  idleness  and 
drink  and  incapacity.  .They  take  to  the 
road  because  they  are  masterless  and  home- 
less. A  need  of  motion  urges  them  on. 
They  are  automatons  of  misery  and  unrest. 
I  remember  one  with  whom  I  had  a  talk 
in  a  tramps'  shelter.  He  was  a  pitiful  crea- 
ture, too  feeble  to  beg  or  steal,  reminding 
you  of  a  sheep  who  had  taken  to  the  road. 
With  a  kind  of  dirty  pride  he  showed  me 
his  papers — stamped  over  with  the  prison 
records  of  his  condemnations  for  drunken- 
ness and  vagabondage;  and  this  maudlin, 
vermin-haunted  thing  was  the  son  of  a 
former  senator  and  bore  one  of  the  great 
ducal  names  of  France;  a  sheep  who  had 
tried   to  be  a  wolf. 

From  all  ranks  and  classes  men  drop  into 
the  nomadic  army;  1  have  had  word  with 
lawyers,  doctors,  actors — once  in  Brie  I 
met  a  broken  priest — in  the  shelters  or  on 
the  highway.  They  were  born  tramps,  for 
the  tramps  may  be  born  in  any  rank  of 
life.  The  road  called  to  them  and  they 
had  to  go.  The  fascination  of  the  road  is 
a  strange  thing.  Have  you  ever  heard  it 
— the  call  of  the  road?  Tis  a  hard  thing 
to  resist,  even  when  one  sits  snug  at  home, 
tethered  with  duties  and  friendships. 

Of  the  weaker  sort  25,000  hibernate 
everv  winter  in  the  jails.  After  resting  in 
a  model  prison  for  a  few  months  they  go 
out  to  meet  the  spring.  Others  hibernate 
in  the  cities.  They  are  driven  into  Paris 
by  the  cold  —as  in  Villon's  day,  the  wolves 
were.  They  sleep  under  the  bridges,  along 
the  fortifications;  or  if  they  have  two  sous, 
in  the  lodging-houses  of  the  Place  Maubert, 
Chez  Fradin  or  another.  And  what  has 
Law  done  to  regulate  the  irregulars  Very 
little.  By  the  act  of  1885  the  habitual 
vagabond — when  he  is  caught  and  con- 
victed— may  be  deported  for  life.  But  the 
vagabond  is  hard  to  catch;  his  crime  is 
hard  to  prove.  The  individual  communes 
have  tried  to  protect  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing shelters  where  the  tramp  may  sleep, 
hoping  thus  to  tempt  him  from  the  hay- 
rick and  the  barn.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  now.  In  the  Seine-et-Loise  alone 
there  are  joo;  over  400  in  the  .Marne;  in 
the  Somme  and  the  Yoorne,  in  the  Fure- 


This  tramp  has  been  sentenced  forty-eight  times  for  vagabondage 

within  the  last  twenty  years.      He  always  makes  enough 

to  get  his  weekly  shave. 
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One  of  the  many  shelters  where  the  tramp  by  doing  an  honest  day's  work  on  the  "road  gang" 
seen  in  the  foreground  can  get  two  meals  a  day  and  a  board  to  sleep  on. 


et-Loire — go  where  you  will— -there  are 
hundreds  of  these  free  inns.  They  are  like 
the  open  hostelries  of  the  Orient.  He  may 
enter  who  will  and  by  a  wise  courtesy  the 
police  shut  their  eyes  to  his  coming  and 
going.  This  free  inn  is  the  farmer's  bribe 
to  the  tramp — the  bribe  of  a  roof.  The 
shelters  are  weather-proof  and  sound,  but 
they  are  mere  sheds  with  no  furniture  save 
the  slanting  boards  that  serve  for  beds. 
And  their  filth  is  atrocious.  You  may 
smell  them  afar — haunts  of  disease. 

There  is  one  exception.  This  is  the 
shelter  at  Ferrieres-Fontenay  in  the  Loiret 
a  rich  agricultural  department,  overrun  by 
vagabonds.  (Birds,  too;  in  September 
days  one  may  do  great  work  with  a  dog  and 
a  gun  in  the  stubble.)  I  came  upon  the 
shelter  by  chance  one  evening.  A  com- 
fortable two-story  house,  it  looked  like 
the  home  of  thrift  and  ease.  The  door 
stood  wide.  A  hanging-lamp  lit  up  a  great 
room,  with  cots  round  the  walls  and  in 
the  center  a  long  table  at  which  sat  a 
dozen  men,  eating  quartern-loaves.  Some 
60 


smoked.  One  fellow  by  the  door  was  cob- 
bling his  old  shoes.  He  had  been  talking 
in  a  high-pitched  voice.  When  he  saw  me 
he  stopped.  The  tramp  is  suspicious.  I 
said: 

"  Bonsoir,  compagnon." 

His  polite  answer  was:  "  Qu'est-ce-que  1u 
fous?" 

"  Moi?  Jet  rimarde." 

"  Tu  vieus  de  loin?" 

"D  'Orleans." 

"Salle  ville,  c,a;"  said  he;  "a  dirty  town 
that,"  and  he  spat. 

And  that  was  noteworthy;  this  tramp, 
like  every  French  vagabond  I  have  talked 
with,  hated  every  town  through  which  he 
had  passed.  Never  have  I  encountered 
those  amiable  and  sentimental  philoso- 
phers, who  weep  and  love  in  Gorki's  books. 
This  cobbling  vagabond,  for  instance,  had 
brains  of  a  sort.  There  was  a  kind  of 
fervor  in  him.  With  his  bush  of  a  beard, 
his  long  dirty  hair,  his  pallid  face,  he  had 
the  look  of  ,a  prophet  of  the  gutter,  as  he 
denounced  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  his 
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own  mean  misfortune.  But  all  he  said  was 
black  and  bitter.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
a  chaos  of  thoughts — like  the  eddies  of  dust 
on  the  white  road.  In  the  confusion  there 
was  only  one  clear  thing — a  hate  that 
enveloped  everything,  the  villages  he 
traversed,  the  men  of  homes  and  graneries, 
the  roof  over  his  head.  Waving  his  old 
shoe  he  spat,  and  cursed  the  world. 

The  men  inside  hammered  on  the  table 
and  jeered;  they  were  the  poor  wayfarers, 
broken  by  suffering  to  whom  the  good  poet 


promised  equality  in  death;  the  cobbler 
said:  "Old  Jean  was  asacre  pig  of  a  zebra!" 
"Old  Jean?"  I  asked;  and  I  learned  it 
was  Old  Jean  who  had  given  this  shelter  to 
the  men  of  the  road — the  shelter  and  beds 
and  the  quartern-loaves.  He,  too,  had 
been  a  vagabond.  For  forty  years  he 
traveled  the  road.  A  sister  died  and  left 
him  this  house  and  a  snug  sum  in  the 
Funds.  When  he  in  turn  died,  Old  Jean  left 
the  property  to  the  tramps.  The  income, 
about  500  francs  a  year,  suffices  to  furnish 


This  is  a  typical  tramp  from  the  Seine. 
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bread  to  those  who  take  shelter  there. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Old  Jean  wrote 
the  verses;  he  or  the  Mayor,  of  Ferriefes- 
Fontenay.  But  this  is  sure,  the  hospice 
with  all  its  comfort,  is  not  popular.  The 
chemineau  prefers  the  plain  boards  of  the 
communal  shelters;  they  are  cold  and  foul; 
they  provide  neither  bread  nor  blanket, 
but  they  are  free — no  heavy-footed  con- 
stable walks  overhead.  Not  quite  a 
thousand  made  use  of  Old  Jean's  hospitality 
in  the  twelve  months  up  to  September.  In 
the  sheds  of  the  Fure-et- Loire,  56,250 
slept;  and  (another  illustration  nearer 
Paris)  in  the  Seine-et-Oise,  75,000  vaga- 
bonds were  sheltered  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  It  is  his  liberty  the  tramp  wants. 
Dirt  and  cold  and  hunger  he  will  accept 
with  indifference — better  they  than  Law 
with  roaring  voice,  that  turns  the  key  at 
nine  o'clock. 


Ill 


TRAMPS    I    HAVE    KNOWN 

It  is  cold  in  the  Bourbonnais  in  January. 
One  morning  there  was  no  snow  and  the 
men  went  out  to  cut  hedges.  Hardy  fel- 
lows, they  sang  at  their  work,  though  their 
hands  were  calloused,  split  by  the  cold  and 
bleeding.  I  was  near  the  road,  talking  to 
old  Pierre,  when  a  tramp  came  hobbling  by 
on  crutches.  One  of  his  legs  seemed  para- 
lyzed. Behind  him  was  a  big  white  dog-^ 
a  few  black  splotches  on  his  rough  coat — 
dragging  a  child's  wagon  in  which  was  the 
vagabond's  bundle.  I  should  fancy  the 
old  tramp  rode  in  the  cart  at  times,  but 
the  morning  was  too  cold  for  it.  He  came 
on  painfully  with  a  great  play  of  crutches 
on  the  frozen  way.  When  he  came  along- 
side he  stopped  and  muttered  something 
about  the  cold.  Pie  was  as  wretched  a 
figure  as  I  have  seen  in  many  years,  crip- 
pled and  frost-bitten  and  lean  and  old ; 
but  Pierre  had  the  farmer's  inborn  hate 
for  the  vagabond — the  locust  of  his  lands 
— and  bade  him  go  on. 

I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Pitch  your  tale,"  said  the  farmer, 
"every  tramp  has  his  drogue." 

The  vagabond  told  his  drogue;  perhaps 
it  was  not  true;  but  tears  came  from  his 
red -rimmed  eyes  and  fell  into  his  beard: 
it  may  be  that  was  due  to  the  cold.  Any- 
way you  may  take  it  as  a  typical  biography 


of  the  man  who  follows  the  road,  because 
he  has  neither  roof  nor  master.  He  had 
been  a  carpenter  in  the  Oise.  His  life,  he 
said,  was  tolerably  good,  until  his  wife  and 
daughter  died.  When  he  was  alone  every- 
thing went  wrong.  Finally,  the  paralysis 
took  him;  that  was  ruin.  Then  began  his 
wanderings  over  France — a  Calvary  that 
had  lasted  sixteen  years.  All  very  simple. 
His  latest  adventure — and  he  told  it  in  a 
dull,  maudlin  way — had  the  ring  of  truth. 

It  was  the  previous  month  at  Montlucon 
— in  December,  then.  He  was  hobbling 
along  the  street  when  a  woman  passed  him; 
after  a  moment  she  turned  and-came  back 
to  him  and  said:  "Take  this" — now  this 
was  a  louis  d'or,  worth  four  dollars.  It 
was  wealth;  it  meant  shelter  for  the  bad 
months.  The  old  cripple  rented  a  garret. 
The  second  night,  going  toward  his  room, 
he  met  another  tramp — un  compagnon, 
quoi? — and  gave  him  shelter  for  the  night. 
At  dawn  the  other  stole  away  with  what 
money  his  benefactor  had  left  (twelve 
francs)  and  the  best  of.  his  rags  and  a  shirt. 
("A  good  shirt,  it  was  a  beautiful  shirt," 
said  the  old  tramp,  and  wept.)  So  with  dog 
and  cart  the  cripple  took  to'  the  road  again. 
He  had  some  hope  of  meeting  the  robber; 
the  tramp  hopes  always.  But  it  was  the 
cold  week;  he  suffered  too  much;  one 
night  in  a  barn  he  hanged  himself.  The 
howling  of  his  dog  brought  the  stableman 
who  cut  him  down,  still  alive,  and  turned 
him  over  to  a  constable.  He  was  taken 
back  to  Montlucon.  The  magistrate  re- 
fused to  send  him  to  prison;  as  for  the 
hospital  only  those  who  have  lived  five 
years  in  a  township  may  be  admitted. 
That  was  all. 

"  If  I  can  get  on  to  Moulins,"  said  the  old 
tramp — he,  too,  not  without  hope  in  what 
lay  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road — "perhaps 
I  shall  be  all  right." 

And  he  went  on,  grotesque  and  pitiable, 
leaping  on  one  foot  and  his  crutches;  at 
his  heels  the  big  spotted  dog  slouched, 
dragging  the  toy  wagon.  1  should  like  to 
have  heard  the  dog  tell  the  story  of  his 
vagabondage — his  drogue  of  the  road. 

As  you  travel  the  trimard  you  meet 
many  women;  few  of  them  are  true  vaga- 
bonds. She  with  a  melancholy  accordion 
will  overtake  some  traveling  show,  a 
trained  bear  or  a  gingerbread  booth. 

Other  women  you  will  see,  following  the 


The  tramp's  bowl  of  "bouillon" — heaven  save  the  mark — given  at  day- 
break by  the  country  householder  in  speeding  the  parting  guest. 
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wandering  tinkers,  chairmenders,  jugglers; 

but  they  arc  mere  hangers-on  of  the  no- 
madic army.  No  woman  is  a  tramp'  at 
heart.  When  she  affronts  the  cold  and 
rain  of  the  highway,  it  is  always  for  love 
(or  fear)  of  a  man.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to 
overcome  her  nest-building  instinct.  And 
the  chemineau  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
wins  a  woman's  love  or  cares  for  it.  He 
is  a  solitary.  He  travels  alone,  not  only 
to  shun  the  traps  of  the  police,  but  as  well 
because  it  is  his  instinct.  Instinct  of  wolf 
and  wild  boar.    Instinct  too  of  the  dreamer. 

He  is  not  dangerous.  He  is  no  brother 
of  the  rick-burner — that  other  vagabond, 
patient,  astute  and  hardy,  the  "Apache 
kid"  of  the  old  world.  His  sordidness  is 
touched  with  poetry.  Many  times  1  have 
met  him  on  the  road.  Silently  he  passes, 
his  eyes  on  the  horizon,  following  what 
mystic  ideal  1  know  not.  In  the  Latin 
world  at  least,  he  is  no  invention  of  the 
poets.  Long  before  Richepin  put  him  in 
a  play,  he  was  tramping  the  long  road — 
alone  in  the  blue  night,  singing.  Such  a 
visionary  fellow  1  met  in  the  forest  of 
Rambouillet. 

My  fellow  wore  the  rags  of  a  frock  coat 
and  was  not  very  dirty,  though  hair  and 
beard  had  grown  to  monstrous  length.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  Bread 
he  had  and  was  eating  it;  by  his  side  was 
a  broken  bottle,  half-filled  with  wine.  His 
face  was  rather  fine  and  intelligent  and  the 
eyes,  I  remember,  were  good  and  clear  and 
kind  as  those  of  a  setter  bitch  1  used  to 
shoot   over.     He   nodded   and   waved   his 


hand  and  began  to  talk  to  me — in  verse. 
Ay,  and  very  good  verse,  too,  nimble-trot- 
ting on  its  five  feet.  What  he  wanted  was 
tobacco.  And  when  he  had  broken  up 
some  Russian  cigarettes  to  stuff  a  pipe 
with,  he  rhymed  his  drogue.  Fifty  years 
of  age,  this  man  had  been  a  university 
professor.  The  steep  road  he  came  down 
was  that  of  alcohol. 

"A  wandering  poet,  a  son  of  old  Homer," 
said  he,  "and  like  him,  1  follow  the  road." 

A  volume  of  his  verses  had  been  pub- 
lished; his  name  was  Oresime  Loye  and  he 
had  been  professor  at  Lyons;  he  took  a 
tattered  copy  of  his  poems  from-  some  nook 
in  his  rags  and  read  to  me.  One  line  I 
have  not  forgotten:  "The  earth's  my  only 
bed,  my  curtains  the  blue  sky."  I  left  him 
there,  smoking  Russian  tobacco,  chanting 
his  rhymes  of  the  road — a  kind  of  tramp 
unknown  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  He 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  life  and  found  this 
best.  For  him  it  held  the  Dream,  that 
vague  ideal  which  most  of  us  lose  in  youth 
and  only  fitfully  remember.  In  a  little 
while  he  would  pick  up  his  bundle  and  his 
crooked  stick  and  journey  on  toward  that 
horizon  which  is  always  just  a  little  further 
beyond. 

A  long  road. 

It  goes  by  hill  and  sea-shore  and  through 
level  fields,  broken  only  by  the  tragic  bulk 
of  cities,  far  off;  a  long  road,  gray  with 
dust  or  white  with  snow.-  Somewhere 
along  its  miles  the  vagabond  will  find  his 
journey's  end — a  frozen  ditch  or  the  lee- 
side  of  a  hedge. 


At  the  turning  of  the  ways. 


Photograph  by  Gribayedolf. 
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T  IS  scarcely  more  than 
ten  years  that  the  motor 
boat  has  had  its  vogue, 
but  what  a  development 
it  has  been!  Springing 
from  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  the  naphtha 
launch,  used  as  a  harbor  ferry  or  a  yacht 
tender,  acquiring  a  wonderful  impetus 
through  the  effort  to  produce  abnormal 
speed  by  applying  the  automobile  engine 
to  marine  use,  it  has  .come  to  be  one 
of  the  common  boat  types.  In  form  it 
knows  more  variety  than  sail  craft  and 
steamer  combined  and  its  adaptability 
seems  unlimited.  To  the  true  salt,  the 
smell  of  gasoline  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils, 
a  reproach;  yet  utility  has  forced  its  ac- 
ceptance by  even  the  stanchest  sons  of 
Neptune.  To-day  the  small  pleasure  craft 
unequipped  with  power  is  in  the  minority, 
while  trade  has  long  since  adopted  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  person  familiar  with  condi- 
tions that  the  motor  boat  is  a  complete 
success. 

To  the  popular  mind,  the  motor  boat 
means  the  purely  racing  type;  that  high- 
speed little  craft  that  flits  over  the  water 
at  an  express  rate,  dodging  its  way  thither 
and  yon  through  a  fleet  of  boats,  with  a 
whirr  and  a  dash,  a  splash  and  a  wake  that 
is  thrilling  enough  to  watch.  To  the  ex- 
perienced mind,  however,  this  type  of  boat 
is  a  toy,  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
With  moderate  speed  they  are  useful  as 
dispatch  boats  or  ferries,  but  for  the  racer 
pure  and  simple,  they  are  costly  and  of 
little  practical  value,  inconsistent  and  un- 
reliable, and  only  can  be  used  in  compara- 
tively smooth  water.  For  the  high- 
powered  pleasure  boat  there  is  considerable 
demand,  but  the  purely  speed  craft  may 


be  numbered  by  scarcely  more  than  a  score 
and  these  get  during  a  season  compara- 
tively little  racing. 

The  successful  motor  boat  is  the  cruising 
type,  built  for  moderate  speed  with  sta- 
bility, utility  and  reliability,  that  repre- 
sent economy  in  fuel,  consistency  in  per- 
formance, practical  comfort,  a  jewel  in 
fact  of  wonderful  value.  Large  and  small, 
these  boats  are  able  to  go  where  the  ordi- 
nary pleasure  steamer  cannot,  are  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fastest,  often  to  out- 
strip the  moderate  yacht,  and  capable  of 
operation  in  a  thousand  situations  where 
the  steam  yacht  would  be  helpless.  Herein 
lies  the  success  of  the  present  day  motor 
boat. 

Motor  boats  differ  in  type  as  widely  as 
do  automobiles.  As  there  are  many  vari- 
eties of  makes  of  cars,  each  differing  in 
some  particular;  some  devised  for  this 
use  and  others  emphasizing  that  purpose; 
so  with  motor  boats.  The  forms  of 
cruisers  are  as  varied  as  can  be.  The 
hunting  cabin-launch,  the  cabin  cruiser 
the  dispatch  boat  and  the  ferry  all  find 
favor.  Speed  varies  as  does  power;  and 
shapes  of  hull  are  as  many  as  the  colors  on 
an  artist's  palette.  But  in  principle  all 
are  alike  and  all  are  successful. 

While  racing  will  ever  make  its  appeal  to 
the  motor  boatman  as  it  does  to  the  auto- 
mobilist,  it  will  never  play  a  more  promi- 
nent part  in  boating  than  it  does  in  auto- 
mobiling.  The  great  majority  owning 
motor  boats  will,  like  the  automobilist, 
seek  something  else  than  extreme  pace. 
The  boat  has  passed  beyond  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  speed,  although  acknowledg- 
ing its  indebtedness  to  the  mania  which 
gave  the  first  impetus.  The  utility  which 
developed  out  of  racing  is  the  substantial 
thing  that  will  remain. 
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In  considering  the  motor  boat,  one  must 
take  into  account  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  desired.  .Many  are  led  to  secure  boats 
unsuited  to  their  particular  purpose  and 
thus  miss  the  main  virtue  of  the  little  craft. 
Boats  can  be  secured  as  cheaply  as  $200 
or  bought  at  as  high  a  price  as  $10,000. 
according  to  the  speed  and  the  character  of 
interior  fitting.  The  $200  boat  is  the  open 
fifteen-foot  tvpe  with  a  two-horsepower 
motor,  capable  of  going  a  four  miles  an 
hour  and  suitable  as  a  dinghy  or  tender  in 
smooth  water  for  short  trip  work.  Such  a 
boat  is  useful  especially  on  inland  water- 
ways and  protected  water,  where  rough 
-eas  are  rarely  encountered,  but  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  service  effectively  in 
such  open  water  as  New  York  harbor  or 
Long  Island  Sound.  For  their  proper  use 
in  suitable  surroundings,  the  $200  open 
skiff  can  be  made  to  be  serviceable  and 
pleasurable  in  the  extreme — far  beyond 
the  ordinarv  value  of  the  money  expended. 
And  the  operation  is  very  economical  for 
with  the  ordinary  two-cycle  engine,  the 
two-horsepower  motor  will  burn  not  more 


than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  three  hours  at 
a  cost  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
cents  for  operation,  with  a  minor  addition 
for  lubricating  oil. 

In  open  water,  however,  it  is  wise  not 
to  use  less  than  a  twenty-five-foot  boat 
and  even  that  is  small  if  the  craft  is"  to  be 
run  in  any  sort  of  seas.  A  boat  invariably 
looks  30  per  cent,  larger  in  a  shop  than  in 
the  water  and  diminishes  in  size  surpris- 
ingly as  the  sea  rolls  up.  For  dispatch 
purposes  and  harbor  ferriage  a  20-foot 
boat  is  practicable.  For  $500  a  boat  with 
a  guaranteed  speed  of  twelve  miles  can 
be  bought,  with  fine  mahogany  finish 
and  cushioned  furnishing  that  makes  it 
acceptable  as  a  yacht  club  tender  or  for 
ordinary  pleasure  use  on  an  agreeable 
afternoon.  The  cost  increases  with  the 
speed.  A  guarantee  of  thirteen  knots  with 
the  same  boat  means  a  $600  outlay  and 
sixteen  knots  means  $800. 

These  are  moderate  priced  boats  of  the 
type;  greater  expense  can  be  readily  in- 
curred with  teak  body  and  brass  fittings, 
with    increased    length    or    higher    horse- 
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power.  .  A  26-foot  boat  built  in  teak, 
finely  finished  and  with  a  1  o-horsepower 
engine  will  cost  $1,500  and  be  thoroughly 
reliable  and  satisfactory  for  use  on  even 
big  rivers  like  the  Hudson.  It  can  be  used 
without  actual  danger  on  Long  Island 
Sound  at  almost  all  times.  A  35-foot  boat 
of  the  same  construction  with  fine  cushions 
and  fitted  with  hood,  driven  by  a  15-horse- 
power  automobile  engine  and  capable  of 
twenty  miles  or  better  an  hour  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  and  be 
serviceable  in  any  weather  for  ferry  ser- 
vice over  good  distances. 

Many  of  these  larger  boats  are  used 
with  a  simple  cabin  house  with  perhaps 
a  small  galley  and  transom  berths  for 
cruising.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  sat- 
isfactory for  ordinary  purposes.  No  one 
ordinarily  cruises  in  them  for  long,  but 
for  a  night  or  two  aboard  or  a  run  from  one 
place  to  another,  a  week-end  +rip  or  some- 
thing of  that,  they  are  satisfactory. 

The  hunting  cabin-boat  is  rather  more 
favored,  however,  for  this  work.  Built 
much  like  the  cabin  sloop,  with  cabin  for- 
ward  and   liberal   cockpit   aft,    these   are 


widely  popular  for  cruising  work.  A  25- 
foot  hunting  cabin-launch,  finished  in  oak 
and  fitted  with  a  5-horsepower  engine 
capable  of  maintaining  eight  miles  an 
hour  can  be  bought  for  $750  and  will  serve 
two  persons  regularly  mighty  efficiently, 
while  four  can  live  aboard  for  a  short  time 
without  too  great  discomfort.  The  cock- 
pit for  day  sailing  will  carry  a  much  larger 
party  comfortably. 

With  added  length  and  increased  horse- 
power, the  cost  of  these  boats  keeps  pace. 
A  40-foot  cabin  launch  of  considerable 
vogue  with  accommodations  for  four  and 
complete  galley  and  toilet,  capable  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  can  be  secured  for  $5,000, 
that  will  satisfy  any  one.  One  owner  01' 
these  little  craft,  thirty-three  foot  over  all, 
spent  the  past  summer  on  her  and  declared 
he  was  always  comfortable  and  had  the 
pleasantest  season  of  his  life.  Two  people 
lived  aboard  all  the  time;  while  on  a  trip  to 
Jamestown  four  were  accommodated,  two 
women  and  two  men,  the  men  bunking  in 
hammocks  on  deck  slung  after  the  awning 
was  dropped  over  the  cabin. 

This  little  craft  was  built  for  $1 ,500.     It 


The  small  motor  boat  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  every  place  with  a  water  front. 
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had  two  7-foot  bunks,  three  feet  wide,  with 
a  toilet,  a  galley,  two  stoves,  an  ice  box, 
refrigerator,  a  sideboard  and  a  dining  table. 
It  had  a  commodious  cockpit  aft  and  a 
1 2-horsepower  engine.  It  cost  to  run 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  burning  a  bit 
over  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  gasoline 
in  that  time  and  had  a  tank  capacity  of 
seventy-five  gallons,  or  enough  to  run  two 
full  days  at  a  stretch  without  replenishing. 
She  was  able  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Bar  Harbor  without  needing  to  stop  except 


It  is  quite  possible  that  in  future  boats 
may  be  built  with  accommodations  suffici- 
ent to  compete  with  ocean-going  steamers. 
What  was  done  in  the  Ailsa  Craig  built  for 
the  race  to  Bermuda  last  year,  may  well 
be  done  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Craig  was 
constructed  with  the  Idaho  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  racing  to  Bermuda.  She  had  to 
weather  the  Gulf  Stream  with  its  treacher- 
ous winds,  carry  provisions  for  her  crew 
and  fuel  for  the  trip  to  Bermuda  and  back 
and  had  to  put  it  all  within  her  limit  of 


Gives  the  whole  family  an  excursion  and  costs  only  $280.00. 


for  fresh  meats  and  could  have  made  the 
trip  without  a  halt  on  a  forced  march,  so 
to  speak.  She  was  capable  of  weathering 
any  sea  and  her  owner  claimed  he  could 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  safely  as  the 
Mauretania,  had  it  been  possible  to  carry 
enough  gasoline  and  food  to  make  the  trip. 
She  displaced  only  9,000  pounds  but  was 
as    stanch    as    a   ship.      Fifteen    hundred 

dollars  was  small  for  a  boat  of  this  char- 

* 

acter  and  ordinarily  a  man  might  readily 
pay  $2,000  for  such  a  one. 


sixty  foot  in  length.  She  had  a  generous 
beam,  but  a  small  draft  and  presented  any- 
thing but  an  alluring  prospect  to  those  who 
were  going  to  make  the  trip  in  her.  But 
she  weathered  the  trip  splendidly  and  more 
than  justified  the  expectation  of  her  de- 
signer and  builder.  And  she  was  not 
more  uncomfortable  than  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  from  a  boat  of  her  size  and 
form.  Had  it  been  possible  to  drive  a  boat 
of  the  same  proportions  with  steam,  carry- 
ing coal  enough  to  take  her  over  that  dis- 


The  high-power  runabout  in  Southern  waters.      This  boat  cost  $5,000 
and  has  a  speed  of  twenty  miles. 


Comfortable  cruiser  of  the  larger  type. 


The  motor  yacht — saloon  of  the  Kosagaas. 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 


Stateroom  on  the  Cactus  //showing  entrance  to  bathroom. 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 
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tance,  it  would  have  been  no  whit  more 
comfortable,  so  that  any  consideration  of 
discomfort  is  not  chargeable  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  motor  boat.  In  the  race 
that  will  be  repeated  this  year  over  the 
same  course,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  an  even  more  successful  boat  to  be 
developed. 

The  ocean-going  possibilities  of  even 
smaller  boats  has  been  well  proven  in  the 
shorter  races  between  New  York  and 
Marblehead.     These  have  been  held  three 


be  met  there  was  not  one  boat  that  failed 
to  finish  the  race. 

This  indicates  perfectly  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  motor  boat  even  for  ocean 
travel  is  not  restricted  unduly  and  that 
experience  will  very  shortly  teach  all  that 
needs  to  be  known  to  meet  every  danger  of 
the  situation.  The  ocean-going  motor 
boat,  however,  will  never  supplant  the 
steam-driven  craft  in  the  present  trend  of 
its  development.  Attention  is  being  mainly 
directed  away  from  this  problem.     It  is  the 


Dining  saloon  aboard  the  Eleanor  IV. 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 


years  now  and  have  all  been  successful.  In 
the  first  race  there  were  many  inexperi- 
enced builders  competing  and  the  types 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  work.  Boats 
as  small  as  twenty-five  foot  over  all  con- 
tested and  two  of  the  worst  days  that  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Vineyard  afforded  met  the 
racers.  Most  of  the  fleet  was  put  out  of 
commission,  but  a  very  fair  proportion 
finished  considering  the  conditions,  and  the 
last  year  when  the  boats  were  designed 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  problems  to 


inland  waterway  to  which  the  motor  boat 
is  being  directed  and  it  bids  fair  there  to 
supplant  the  sail  craft  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. On  the  lakes  and  in  the  many 
rivers  of  America  the  number  of  boats  is 
growing  steadily. 

Already  a  number  of  notable  trips  have 
been  made  in  them.  The  power  boat 
Dixie  was  taken  from  New  York  to  Galves- 
ton on  her  own  bottom.  She  passed 
through  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Lakes, 
through  the   Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
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to  the  Mississippi,  clown  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Gulf  and  thence  to  Galveston.  Another 
even  smaller  craft  made  the  trip  down  the 
coast  and  around  the  Florida  keys,  into  the 
Mississippi  and  ended  her  trip  at  Cairo.  It 
was  intended  originally  that  she  should 
come  all  the  way  back  to  New  York  by 
way  of  the  Lakes,  and  she  might  readily 
have  done  so  had  her  owner  elected  to  con- 
tinue. Still  another  motor  boat  recently 
came  from  Iowa  to  New  York  by  way  of 
the  Lakes  and  experienced  one  breakdown 
on  the  route.  For  three  hours  the  boat  lay 
in  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie,  unfortunately 
while  a  storm  raged  like  the  typical  lake 
tornado,  but  repairs  were  effected  and  she 
continued  and  finished  in  New  York  none 
the  worse  for  her  trip  in  any  particular. 

No  better  way  to  illustrate  the  general 
economy  of  motor  boats  is  possible  than  by 
comparing  these  craft  with  steam-driven 
boats  of  the  same  type.  A  well-known 
yachtsman  on  Long  Island  Sound  who  has 
owned  several  steam  yachts  of  the  Scout 
type,  which  cost  $25,000,  now  owns  and 
operates     a    60-foot    motor    yacht.     The 


Scout  is  eighty  foot  and  has  less  accommo- 
dations than  the  new  type.  She  has  no 
greater  speed.  She  requires  a  captain,  an 
engineer,  a  mate,  a  fireman,  a  steward, 
a  cabin  boy,  a  cook  and  two  deckhands. 
The  new  motor  boat  requires  a  captain,  a 
steward,  an  engineer  and  two  hands.  This 
means  a  saving  of  more  than  one-half  in 
labor,  since  the  captain  and  engineer  must 
be  licensed  men,  while  none  of  the  motor 
boat's  crew  need  be. 

It  costs  to  run  this  motor  boat,  including 
labor  and  feed  of  crew,  $300  a  month,  which 
would  not  buy  coal  for  the  Scout.  The  fuel 
is  cheaper  and  is  more  economically  ap- 
plied; the  boat  can  be  under  way  at  speed 
in  ten  minutes  and  when  she  stops  con- 
sumption stops.  On  a  steamboat  of  like 
displacement,  it  takes  an  hour  to  make 
fire  and  get  under  way,  and  another  hour 
to  attain  full  speed.  When  the  boat  stops 
coal  consumption  goes  on,  and  even  when 
the  fires  are  banked  there  is  a  big  item 
of  loss.  Ten  days  on  an  economically  run 
steam  yacht  of  this  size  cost  %  100  for  coal 
and  other  similar  supplies. 


Ailsa  Craig — winner  of  the  power  boat  race  from  New  York  to  Bermuda. 


AN    INTIMATE    EXCURSION* 

IV— FROM   INVERNESS   TO   SOUTHAMPTON 
BY   FRANK   PRESBREY 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


NVERNESS,  often  refer- 
zr\  red  to  as  the  "Capital 
of  the  Highlands,"  is  the 
great  center  of  all  tourist 
travel  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

North  but  a  few  hours 
run  is  the  magnificent  home  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Skibo  Castle,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  most  rugged  section  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  During  the  summer  season, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  are  there, 
there  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty  guests. 
We  chanced  to  meet  at  Inverness  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  a  guest  for  a  week  and 
he  gave  us  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the 
daily  life  at  Skibo. 

At  exactly  7:45  each  morning  a  Scotch 
bagpiper  marches  around  the  castle  and 
plays  inspiring  Scotch  melodies  under  all 
the  windows.  This  is  continued  for  half 
an  hour  and  the  piper  is  very  punctilious 
in  starting  exactly  on  the  moment. 

Before  breakfast  the  men  adjourn  to  the 
great  swimming  tank  which  is  erected  near 
the  castle.  It  is  150  feet  long  by  50  feet 
wide  and  from  3  to  8  feet  deep  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  large  roof  which,  in  pleasant 
weather,  folds  down  on  either  side  by  the 
simple  pressing  of  a  button,  making  it  an 
open  air  bath.  The  salt  water  with  which 
it  is  filled  is  pumped  up  from  the  sea. 

From  8:15  until  8:45  the  magnificent 
pipe  organ  in  the  castle,  presided  over  by 
a  trained  musician,  peals  forth  a  selection  of 
splendid  old  Presbyterian  hymns,  always 
including  "Eine  Feste  Burg,"  a  favorite  of 

*The  fourth  of  a  series  of  papers  describing  an 
automobile  trip  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  England  and  Wales.  A  forthcoming 
paper  will  be  devoted  to  practical  notes  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  planning  a  first 
motor  trip  abroad. 


Mr.  Carnegie.  Shortly  after  this,  break- 
fast is  served  in  the  large  breakfast  room. 
But  no  servants  are  present.  Each  guest 
helps  himself  from  the  sideboard  and  takes 
his  seat  at  the  table  next  to  whoever  was 
last  seated. 

The  morning  hours  are  passed  in  various 
pleasures  of  the  region;  tramping,  shoot- 
ing in  season,  golf  on  the  private  links  of 
the  castle,  and  riding  and  driving.  Lunch- 
eon is  always  an  informal  affair. 

Dinner  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock  is 
the  social  function  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
formal  affair,  the  guests  appearing  in  even- 
ing dress. 

On  Sunday  no  sports  or  golf  are  indulged 
in,  and  every  one  at  the  castle  is  expected 
to  attend  service  at  the  kirk,  five  miles 
away.  In  the  afternoon  the  guests  all  join 
in  a  walk  with  Mr.  Carnegie  over  the  place, 
visiting  all  the  stables,  barns,  sheepfolds, 
chicken  houses  and  other  interesting  points. 
When  he  starts  out  for  this  walk  Mr.  Car- 
negie fills  his  pockets  full  of  old-fashioned 
peppermints  and  the  little  children  of  the 
place,  in  whom  he  takes  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  most  of  whom  he  knows  by  name, 
gather  about  him  and  help  themselves  to 
the  peppermints  in  his  pockets. 

On  Sunday  evening  every  one  on  the 
estate,  old  and  young,  from  the  owner  to 
the  humblest  sheepherder,  gathers  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle  and  with  the 
splendid  organ  as  an  accompaniment  joins 
in  singing  the  favorite  hymns  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carnegie. 

We  started  from  Inverness  on  a  bright 
sunny  morning,  one  of  the  few  days  in  our 
entire  sojourn  in  Scotland  when  it  did  not 
rain  or  mist.  We  never  knew  how  much 
the  sun  added  to  a  day  until  we  took  this 
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trip  into  Scotland.  We  experienced  almost 
continually  from  the  time  we  entered  Scot- 
land the  "  Scotch  mist,"  some  of  it  so  thick 
you  could  lean  against  it.  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  a  polite  and  romantic  name 
for  a  good,  old-fashioned  rain.  We  had 
become  convinced  that  the  essayist's  re- 
mark that  all  children  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land were  born  web-footed  and  with  a 
mackintosh  on  was  not  a  libel  but  was  true. 
The  expression,  "What  a  beautiful  country 
this  would  be  if  the  sun  ever  shone  here," 
became  so  threadbare  from  over-use  that 
we  agreed  by  common  consent  to  give  it  a 
rest.  And,  yet,  with  all  the  rain  we  look 
back  on  this  part  of  our  trip  with  keenest 
pleasure.  Like  the  natives  we  simply 
agreed  to  let  it  rain  if  it  wanted  to  and  went 
about  our  business  and  our  sight-seeing 
as  if  each  day  was  the  fairest  we  had  ever 
seen.  But  what  a  beautiful  country  it 
would  be  if  the  sun  would  only  shine! 

On  reaching  Fort  William  we  decided 
that  we  would  stop  for  luncheon  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  as  it  was  on  the  main 
street,  and  not  undertake  to  reach  the 
Station  Hotel  some  distance  above  the 
town  on  the  hillside.  We  made  a  mistake, 
however,  in  not  going  to  the  hotel  operated 
by  the  railroad  company.  In  almost  every 
town  in  Scotland  these  are  far  superior 
to  others  and  should  be  patronized  in 
preference.  The  Alexandra  Hotel  at  Fort 
William  will  go  down  in  memory  as  one  of 
the  horrors  of  our  Scottish  tour. 

Before  luncheon  we  went  out  to  inter- 
view various  people  in  the  town  to  see 
what  the  chances  were  of  our  getting 
through  to  Oban.  We  found  the  most 
dense  ignorance  on  this  subject.  The  man 
who  keeps  the  bicycle  shop  could  tell  us 
nothing  except  that  he  believed  two  or 
three  motors  had  succeeded  in  getting 
through.  The  hotel  proprietor's  mind  was 
a  blank  on  this  subject.  In  desperation  we 
went  to  the  office  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany. There  the  agent,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly courteous  in  every  way,  assured  us 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  our  being 
able  to  get  through  in  our  car  and  ad- 
vised putting  it  on  his  boat  and  sending  it 
to  Oban  in  this  way.  But  as  we  were  not 
on  a  boating  but  on  an  automobile  trip, 
we  decided  to  adhere  to  our  original  de- 
termination to  go  through  by  motor. 

Finally,  at  the  post  office,  we  found  an 


official  who  told  us  that  he  thought  we 
could  get  through;  that  the  roads  were 
fine  but  that  there  were  two  great  obsta- 
cles: one  Loch  Leven,  a  fjord  at  Balla- 
chulish  and  the  other  the  Loch  Etine,  a 
fjord  at  Benderloch.  He  said  he  under- 
stood that  a  new  ferry  had  just  been  put 
in  at  Ballachulish  to  take  motor  cars  across, 
but  that  there  was  no  ferry  at  Benderloch 
and  we  would  have  to  telegraph  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Caledonian  Railroad 
at  Oban  and  have  him  send  a  flatcar  to 
Benderloch  to  take  us  and  the  motor  across 
the  railroad  bridge. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  this 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  its  difficulties 
for  motoring,  as  well  as  its  magnificent 
beauties,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
wilder  country  within  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  globe  does  not  exist.  The  ranges  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Scotland  are  all 
on  its  west  coast.  Ben  Nevis,  covered 
with  snow  even  in  August  when  we  passed 
it,  and  a  dozen  other  great  mountains  all 
frown  down  upon  the  ocean  which  beats 
against  what  is  literally  a  rock-bound  coast. 
This  is  broken  by  many  arms  of  the  sea 
which  run  far  into  the  interior. 

After  our  talk  with  the  postmaster  at 
Fort  William  we  decided  to  telegraph  to 
Oban,  and  as  the  telegraph  office  and  post 
office  are  one  in  Scotland,  both  being  run 
by  the  Government,  the  dispatch  was 
quickly  sent  and  we  had  our  reply  by  the 
time  we  had  finished  luncheon.     It  read: 

"Flat  car  for  motor  will  wait  you  Bender- 
loch station.     Cost  7s.  6d. — Stationmaster." 

The  promptness  and  business  character 
of  this  dispatch  determined  us  on  follow- 
ing our  original  plan,  and  our  auto  was 
soon  humming  a  merry  tune  along  the 
beautiful  mountain  road  toward  Balla- 
chulish. We  left  Fort  William  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  it  was  at  least 
four  when  we  reached  Ballachulish  and 
pulled  up  at  the  comfortable  Scotch-like 
stone  inn  on  the  side  of  ihe  fjord,  or  Loch 
Leven,  to  give  it  its  proper  geographical 
name. 

I  immediately  hunted  up  the  proprietor 
and  asked  him  where  the  ferry  was  as  we 
had  discovered  no  place  where  a  boat  of 
this  nature  could  land.  In  his  broad 
Scotch  he  replied,  "She's  a  bit  awa'  mon, 
lying  o'er  yon,"  and  pointed  to  the  distant 
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side  of  the  fjord,  which  was  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  sharply  driven 
in  between  the  mountains.  All  that  any 
of  us  could  discover  "a  bit  awa'  o'er  yon" 
was  what  looked  to  be  a  small  rowboat. 
But  the  innkeeper  assured  us  that  it  was  a 
real  ferry  and  large  enough  to  take  our  car 
across. 

We  had  decided  misgivings  regarding 
this  but  told  him  to  get  the  boat  over  and 
we  would  see  whether,  we  wanted  to  risk 
putting  the  motor  upon  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  lusty  Scots  were  rowing  a 
yawl  across  the  fjord,  out  of  which  the  tide 
was  running  at  a  speed  of  certainly  fifteen 
miles  an  hour. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they 
had  towed  the  ferryboat  across  and  had 
moored  it  at  the  end  of  a  steep,  stone-paved 
declivity  running  into  the  sea.  And  then 
a  jabber  began,  all  in  Gaelic,  not  one  word 
of  which  could  be  understood  or  even 
guessed  at  by  any  of  our  party.  At  the 
end  of  a  spirited  five  minutes'  conversation 
the  Scotch  innkeeper,  who  was  also  pro- 
prietor of  the  ferry,  explained  to  me  that 
we  would  have  to  wait  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  until  the  tide  had  lowered  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  level  with 
the  end  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  sloping 
landing.  He  felt  sure  then  that  they  could 
put  some  planks  across  the  sides  of  the 
boat  and  some  other  planks  from  these  to 
the  landing  and  run  the  motor  onto  the 
ferry  boat.  As  the  craft  was  just  nine  feet 
across  in  its  widest  part  and  the  wheel  base 
of  my  motor  was  eight  feet  four  inches,  it 
was  going  to  be  necessary  to  do  some  care- 
ful balancing  even  if  we  got  the  motor  on 
safely. 

Even  this  looked  easier  than  getting  our 
motor  down  the  slippery,  stone-paved 
slope,  which  an  hour  ago  had  been  covered 
by  the  eighteen-foot  tide,  and  at  this 
time  was  covered  with  slimy  seaweeds.  It 
took  no  great  imagination  to  picture  a 
3,000  pound  motor,  with  wheels  locked, 
tobogganing  down  that  slippery  slope  and 
landing  with  a  running  jump  far  out  in  the 
deep,  dark  waters,  of  the  fjord.  The  inn- 
keeper and  ferrym aster  was  ready  for  this 
objection  and  called  our  attention  to  large 
iron  rings  which  were  set  in  the  stonework 
about  every  ten  feet  down  the  slope,  assur- 
ing us  that  the  strong  ropes  which  he  had 
fastened  to  the  rear  axle  of  the  car  and  run 


through  these  rings  would  hold  the  car  in 
check. 

The  hour  and  a  half  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  tide,  which,  according  to  the  old  adage 
"waits  for  no  man,"  we  spent  in, wonder- 
ing how  it  would  feel  in  making  the  rest  of 
the  trip  by  rail  after  our  motor  had  sunk 
out  of  sight  by  the  capsizing  of  the  little 
boat  to  which  we  were  going  to  entrust  it. 

All  things  have  an  end  and  so  did  our 
wait,  which  seemed  interminable  at  that 
time,  but  we  were  soon  actively  engaged 
in  the  preparations  for  embarking  our 
motor.  George,  our  chauffeur,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  timidity,  climbed  into  his 
seat,  ropes  attached  to  the  rear  axle  were 
slackened  and  the  descent  was  begun  inch 
by  inch  with  the  same  care  and  precaution 
which  characterizes  everything  that  the 
Scotch  do.  The  Loco  finally  reached  the 
boat;  then  gradually  more  rope  was  given 
it  until  it  was  evenly  balanced.  The  wheels 
were  lashed  together  and  roped  securely  to 
the  boat,  blocks  were  put  in  front  of  and 
back  of  each  wheel  and  finally  the  ferry- 
man announced  himself  ready  to  start, 
urging  us  at  the  same  time  to  step  in  and 
go  across  with  the  motor. 

There  was  a  universal  exclamation, 
"Not  for  me."  If  that  boat  was  going  to 
do  anything  in  the  balancing  line,  and  the 
car  was  going  to  break  away  and  change 
the  center  of  gravity  so  that  the  boat  would 
capsize,  all  of  us,  except  George,  preferred 
to  be  on  shore  and  watch  the  proceeding 
rather  than  be  parties  to  it.  Just  as  the 
boat  was  pushing  off,  however,  some 
bicyclists  came  down  the  sloping  quay  and 
five  or  six  of  them  climbed  in  and  paid 
their  penny  each  to  go  across  on  that  trip. 
We  followed  in  another  boat  manned  by 
two  of  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  put- 
ting on  our  motor.  The  trip  across  the 
landing  on  the  other  side,  and  the  climb 
up  the  slippery,  sloping,  stone  quay  was 
made,  however,  after  a  good  deal  of  pains- 
taking care  and  fear  on  my  part  that  some- 
thing would  give  way  and  spoil,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  magnificent  ride  from  Ballachulish  to 
Benderloch  in  the  long  twilight  of  that 
August  evening.  There  was  hardly  a 
stretch  of  one  hundred  yards  that  could, 
by  any  trick  of  imagination,  be  called 
straight.    We  rushed  through  labyrinths 
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of  forests,  carpeted  with  ferns;  we  followed 
deep  foliage-embowered  chasms,  up  one 
side,  and  then,  after  a  sharp  turn,  returned 
on  parallel  lines  on  the  other.  We  climbed 
long  steep  grades  and  shot  down  toboggan 
slides,  catching  a  glimpse  here  of  the  ma- 
jestic sea  and  there  of  the  silent  mountains 
till  finally,  just  about  dark,  we  drew  up  at 
Benderloch. 

The  "town'"  of  Benderloch  is  a  railroad 
station  and  one  little  forlorn  store.  It 
looks'  big  on  the  map  and  it  had  been  so 
much  talked  about  by  us  that  we  had  men- 
tally pictured  it  as  quite  a  metropolis.  Near 
the  well-kept  station,  in  the  windows  of 
which  were  the  usual  boxes  of  geraniums 
and  bright  flowers,  we  saw  what  was  evi- 
dently our  flatcar.  But  it  took  several 
minutes  to  disclose  any  sign  of  humanity. 
Finally  the  Scotch  stationkeeper  answered 
my  knocking  and  came  from  his  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  where  he  lived 
with  his  family. 

I  introduced  myself  and  showed  him 
the  telegram  which  I  had  received  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  railroad. 

"O,  weel  man,"  he  said,  "that's  a'  richt, 
but  you  should  hae  been  here  in  time  for 
the  train." 

"The  dispatch  doesn't  say  anything 
about 'a  train,"  I  replied. 

"Weel  1  tak  it  he  thoct  you  kenned. 
The  train's  been  gone  for  half  an  oor, 
and  the  flat  should  hae  been  ta'en  ower  by 
the  train." 

"When  does  the  next  train  go?" 

"There'll  be  nae  mair,"  replied  he,  "till 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  Monday  fore- 
noon." 

And  this  was  Saturday  night! 

Well,  we  were  literally  nonplused  for  a 
few  minutes  but  soon  regained  our  wits 
sufficiently  to  ask  if  there  was  any  place 
where  we  could  stay  all  night  as  it  was  get- 
ting so  dark  we  did  not  wish  to  go  much 
further  in  the  motor  over  unknown  roads, 
and  we  had  passed  no  houses  for  miles 
back. 

"Ye  can  return  tae  Ballachulish,"  he 
said,  "which  is  aboot  thirty  miles,  and  that 
is  the  nearest  place." 

We  told  him  we  had  just  come  from  there 
and  would  not  think  of  going  over  that 
mountain  road  in.  the  night. 

"Is  there  no  place  in  the  station  where 
we  can  sleep?"  we  asked. 


"No,"  he  replied,  "my  wife  and  I  and 
our  six  bairns  live  upstairs  and  we  hae 
no  room." 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  We  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  noon  and  we  did  not 
look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  a 
supper  and  breakfast  of  Suchard  choco- 
late, French  sausage  and  Perrier  water,  a 
supply  of  which  we  always  carried  in  the 
car  for  emergencies. 

As  a  last  resort  I  asked  if  he  could  call 
up  the  office  of  the  railroad  at  Oban  and 
see  if  they  would  send  a  special  engine  over 
to  pull  the  flatcar  with  the  motor  on  it 
over  to  Oban,  a  distance  of  only  nine  miles, 
but  a  real  case  of  "so  near  and  yet  so  far." 

He  agreed  to  do  this  and  we  waited 
patiently  for  him  to  call  up  on  the  tele- 
phone— all  train  dispatching  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  is  done  by  telephone.  After 
what  seemed  to  be  an  interminable  wait  he 
opened  conversation  with  some  one  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  It  proved  to  be  a 
clerk  in  the  main  office  of  the  company  at 
Oban  who  said  that  the  superintendent 
and  every  one  else  had  gone  home  and  he 
alone  was  on  duty.  We  besought  the 
agent  to  ask  him  to  call  up  the  superintend- 
ent at  his  home  and  see  if  he  could  not  get 
action.  This  he  consented  to  do  and  after 
another  long  wait  the  superintendent 
called  up  our  friend,  the  station  agent,  and 
told  him  he  would  be  very  glad  to  accom- 
modate us  and  get  us  out  of  our  dilemma 
provided  he  could  find  an  engineer  who 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  trip,  and  who 
would  go  down  to  the  roundhouse  and  get 
steam  up  in  one  of  the  engines,  all  of  which 
had  been  put  away  Saturday  night  until 
Monday  morning — for  Sunday  is  literally 
a  day  of  rest  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

Another  long  wait,  during  which  the 
shadows  had  deepened  into  night.  Then 
the  telephone  bell  rang,  a  glad  and  joyous 
sound  which  brought  us  into  the  office  of 
the  station  agent. 

Yes,  the  superintendent  had  found  an 
engineer  who  was  obliging  enough  to  make 
the  trip,  but  to  get  out  a  special  at  that 
time  of  night  and  to  come  over  for  us  would 
be  very  expensive,  and  the  station  agent 
must  explain  fully  to  the  Americans  the 
great  cost  apd  get  the  money  before  any- 
thing would  be  done  in  Oban. 

"Find  out  how  much  it  will  be,"  1 
asked  with  impatience. 
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"It  will  cost,"  said  the  station  agent, 
after  word  came  over  the  wire,  "three 
pounds  ($15.00)." 

Reaching  down  into  my  pocket  I  pro- 
duced a  five-pound  note  quicker  than  I 
ever  did  before  and  enjoined- him  to  tell  the 
superintendent  at  the  other  end  that  he 
had  the  money  in  hand  and  to  send  the 
engine  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  came  another  wait,  and  at  last  the 
glad  sound!     Away  over  across  the  dark 


While  we  were  waiting  for  the  train  we 
had  run  our  motor  up  the  slope  arranged 
for  teams  to  the  loading  platform  and  onto 
the  side-tracked  car.  Here  we  had  properly 
secured  it  with  ropes  so  there  was  no  delay 
when  our  special  arrived.  It  took  but  a 
few  minutes  to  attach  the  car  to  the  train, 
and  with  one  loud,  triumphant  scream  of 
the  whistle,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
night,   we  pulled  out  of   Benderloch   and 


An  Irish  drag  wagon  is  one  of  the  recognized  fprms  of  vehicles. 


fjord  and  then  rumbling  over  the  bridge 
we  heard  our  special  coming  and  finally 
the  headlight  loomed  up  through  the 
darkness  and  in  rolled  what  we  heard  re- 
ferred to  in  Oban  afterward  as  "The  Mil- 
lionaire American's  Special."  It  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  locomotives  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  beautiful, 
modern,  first-class  passenger  coach  and  a 
luggage  van.  Coming  to  us  and  for  us  in 
our  dilemma  no  train  rich  in  the  trap- 
pings and  furnishings  of  royalty  could  have 
looked  so  beautiful. 


were  off  for  Oban — with  Oban  only  nine 
miles  away. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station  in  the 
city  we  were  met  by  what  appeared  to  be 
an  immense  crowd,  people  who  had  heard, 
we  presume,  that  some  fool  American  had 
hired  a  special  train  to  bring  him  and  his 
family  and  motor  to  the  city  that  he  might 
not  miss  the  joys  and  delights  of  an  Oban 
Sunday.  We  felt  very  much  as  if  we  were 
the  Lord  Mayors  and  Mayoresses  of  some 
town  being  received  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.     To  the  frugal  Scotch  such  reck- 


How  we  cot  our  car  onto  the  Irish  steamer. 


less  extravagance  as  a  special  train  to  save 
a  few  hours  was  a  folly  which  would  he 
indulged  in  only  by  Americans.  We  still 
feel  that  in  a  countrv  where  a  shilling  is 
ll  a<  we  in  America  spend  a  dollar,  our 
special  train  will  long  be  referred  to  as 
an  evidence  of  the  recklessness  with  which 
Americans  throw  their  monev  away. 

The  trip  from  here  to  Troon,  through 
Ardlui.  Tarbet  and  Balloch  furnished 
plenty  of  dangerous  going  demanding  a 
good  machine  hut  afforded  beautiful  views. 


Leaving  Troon  we  followed  the  coast 
down  through  Girvan  and  Turnberrv  to 
Stranraer  where  we  planned  to  take  the 
boat  across  the  North  Channel  to  Lame 
in  Ireland.  This  road  is  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  the  countrv  is  such  a 
favorite  one  with  tourists  that  the  railroaJ 
has  just  completed  an  immense  hotel  at 
Turnberrv  and  a  fine  eighteen-hole  golf 
course.  The  sea  was  in  full  view  almost 
the  entire  distance,  as  was  the  Ailsa  Craig, 
a  bold,  svmmetrical  mountain  which  rises 


Cettinsj  across  an  arm  oft]  -     :land. 


The  splendid  roads  of  Wales  lead  one  to  forget  speed  laws. 


directly  out  of  the  sea  ten  miles  off  shore.  1 1 
was  particularly  beautiful  the  day  we  passed 
as  clouds  were  hanging  to  its  sides  or  hiding 
its  summit  from  view  every  little  while. 

We  were  cautioned  by  the  telegram 
which  we  had  received  from  the  agent  of 
the  steamship  line  at  Stranraer,  to  have 
our  motor  there  at  six  o'clock  to  insure  its 
being  taken  across  to  Ireland  that  night. 
We  had  calculated  our  time  and  distance 
so  that  we  would  reach  the  boat  at  the 
right  time,   but  about  four  miles  out  of 


Stranraer  our  left  rear  wheel  settled  and 
we  discovered  a  flat  tire.  "A  puncture" 
we  all  cried  in  unison  and  sure  enough  it 
was  one,  the  very  first  we  had  had.  We 
had  made  the  entire  trip  through  France 
and  up  through  England  and  Scotland 
and  down  almost  to  the  point  of  leaving 
that  country  without  a  puncture,  and  that 
we  should  have  our  first  experience  at  just 
the  time  when  we  wanted  to  catch  a  boat 
to  save  a  day  was  exasperating. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  the 
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We  had  to  hire  a  flatcar  to  get  across  the  bay  at  Benderloch. 
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The  heavily  laden  kelp  gatherers  on  their  way  from  the  rocky  shore. 


tools  out,  jacking  up  the  car  and  loosening 
the  shoe  and  getting  out  the  old  tube.  It 
was  a  case  of  team  work  and  we  did  not 
even  look  to  see  where  the  puncture  was 
in  the  inner  tube  but  put  in  another  one 
and  made  record  time  in  getting  the  tire 
hack  on  and  blowing  it  up.  Tools  were 
thrown  into  the  tonneau,  everyone  climbed 
in  in  a  hurry  and  off  we  rushed,  reaching 
the  pier  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

To  get  the  car  on  the  steamer  was 
somewhat  of  a  problem.  The  boat,  like 
all  those  in  channel  service,  was  a  side- 
wheeler  and  the  aft  portion,  where  the 
car  was  to  be  loaded,  was  far  away  from 
the  pier  and  there  was  no  derrick  by  which 
it  could  be  lifted  aboard.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  case  of  running  the  car  down  heavy 
eighteen-foot  planks  stretched  from  the 
pier  to  the  deck  of  the  boat. 

George  climbed  up  and  took  the  wheel 
with  what  we  all  thought  was  a  good  deal 
of  nerve.  Sloping  blocks  were  put  against 
the  end  of  the  planks  so  that  the  front 
wheels  could  be  run  up  onto  them.  The 
planks  themselves  had  to  he  adjusted  with 
absolute  measurement  so  they  would  come 
exactly  in  Iron)  of  each  wheel  and  avoid 
the  possibility  of  the  car  ^oing  off  either 
side.  When  I  saw  how  the  car  was  to  be 
loaded  I  willingly  paid  the  extra  fee  of 
five  shillings  lor  handling  and  shipment  at 
the  Company's  risk,  making  the  total 
charge  lor  freight  and  handling  27.V  6d 
(about  $6.60). 
U 


We  finally  got  the  front  wheels  up  on  the 
planks  and  then  George  gradually  let  the 
car  down  the  incline  until  the  hind  wheels 
were  also  on  the  planks.  Then,  with 
brakes  hard-set  he  lowered  it  inch  by  inch 
until  it  was  safely  on  the  deck.  There  was 
a  sheer  drop  between  the  planks  and  the 
water  of  at  least  ten  to  twelve  feet  and  the 
least  little  swerving  of  the  car  would  have 
caused  a  disaster.  We  all  breathed  freer 
when  we  saw  it  safely  on  the  deck  and 
lashed  in  place,  and  promptly  adjourned  to 
the  dining  room  for  dinner. 

We  had  the  first  evidence  here  that  we 
were  getting  within  the  zone  of  Ireland. 
The  waiters  all  had  an  Irish  accent  and 
many  of  the  passengers  showed  distinctly 
by  their  talk  and  conversation  that  they 
were  at  home  on  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  run  across  to  Larne  is  only  about 
two  hours  and  there  we  found  a  derrick 
equipped  for  lifting  the  car  out.  The  rain 
which  we  hoped  we  had  left  in  Scotland 
was,  however,  following  us  and  we  were 
glad  to  get  under  shelter  at  the  Olderfleet 
Hotel,  which  adjoins  the  quay. 

We  left  Larne  bright  and  early  to  make, 
if  possible,  the  run  up  to  the  North  Coast 
to  see  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  get  back 
to  Belfast  that  evening. 

We  reached  the  Causeway  about  noon 
without  incident  except  the  nearly  fright- 
ening to  death  of  a  small  hoy.  Just  as  we 
came  around  a  curve  in  the  road  we  dis- 
covered him  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us 
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and  turned  our  big  siren  loose  for  one  of 
its  longest  and  loudest  wails.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  boy.  He  took  one  glance 
at  the  demon  rushing  toward  him  and 
evidently  thinking  the  devil  himself  was 
coming,  he  broke  out  into  the  most  ago- 
nizing yells  as  he  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
road  actually  "frightened  stiff,"  as  boys 
say.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  such  an 
expression  of  abject  terror  on  a  human 
face  as  was  shown  on  his  as  we  rushed  by 
him. 

While  we  were  in  Ireland  I  saw  a  letter 
received  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
touring  there,  which  is  worth  quoting.  It 
was  as  follows: 

Sir:  Sligo,  May  nth,  1906. 

Take  notice  too  what  I  say,  on  February  24th 
your  motor  car  came  on  the  publick  road  from 
Ballaghadereen  direction  as  soon  as  you  came 
on  the  Clabough  road  near  Lough  Garadident 
you  see  a  young  girl  running  with  a  Polly  Black 
cow,  you  never  sounded  the  horn  untill  you 
were  close  by  me,  1  was  nervous  for  the  past 
seven  years  on  account  of  the  death  of  my 
brother,  1  got  better  of  the  complaint,  Doctor 
O' Boyle  that  attended  me  when  I  was  nervous 
and  he  had  great  pity  for  me,  he  told  me  if  I 


ever  got  a  fret  again  I  would  get  nervous  a 
second  time,  and  he  said  the  second  nervousness 
would  be  worst  than  the  first,  I  got  sick  after  the 
fret  I  got  with  your  motor  on  Friday,  February 
24th.  Honourable  gentleman,  1  appeal  to  you 
for  some  charity,  as  1  am  an  orphant  girl,  the 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  about  my  place  told 
me  to  let  you  know  about  it  they  told  me  you 
are  a  good  gentleman  that  will  give  me  some 
charity  money  when  I  got  sick  by  the  motor  fret, 
(signed)    Mary   O'Brien. 

The  return  run  to  Belfast  took  us  through 
a  typical  Irish  country  of  the  better  class. 
We  saw  no  noticeable  poverty;  instead  the 
country  folk  looked  fairly  prosperous.  Our 
American  flag,  which  we  had  attached  to 
one  of  our  side  lamps  and  which  had  flut- 
tered in  the  breezes  throughout  the  entire 
trip,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
We  imagined  it  gave  us  a  welcome  because 
almost  every  family  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
has  friends  or  relatives  somewhere  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  on  the  New  York 
police  force.  Our  siren  seemed  to  be  an 
entire  novelty  and  frequently,  if  we  let  it 
out  in  going  through  some  of  the  streets 
in  the  little  towns  where  every  front  door 
opened    directly    upon    the   pavement,   it 


We  sometimes  stopped  at  typical  Irish  homes  to  ask  information  which  was  always  cheerfully  given. 
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Sitting  in  the  famous  "wishing  chair"  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 


would  bring  the  entire  population  to  win- 
dows or  doors,  and  send  children,  pigs, 
dogs,  and  geese  scurrying  to  places  of 
safety. 

We  left  Belfast  for  the  run  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  to  Dublin  after  lunch, 
the  following  day,  expecting  to  reach  Dub- 
lin early  that  evening,  but  we  found  that 
while  the  distance  was  put  down  as  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  it  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  Irish  miles,  which  are  about  a 
third  again  as  long  as  English  miles,  so  that 
the  real  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  road  over  which  we  traveled  is  a 
superb  one;  it  is  called  the  Great  North 
Road,  the  same  name  which  applies  to  the 
road  we  took  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  beautifully  made  and  kept  in  the 
acme  of  condition.  The  country  we  went 
through  is  rich  and  prosperous  and  we  saw 
many  very  handsome  estates  which  are 
maintained  as  well  as  are  those  in  England. 
( >ur  road  took  us  through  Newry  and  Dun- 
dalk  at  the  head  of  the  great  Dundalk  Bay. 
From  there  we  skirted  the  coast  down  to 
Dunleer,  and  thence  to  Dublin. 

We  would  have  enjoyed  staying  in  Dub- 
lin several  days  and  wanted  very  much  to 
take  the  run  from  there  down  through  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  and  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Ireland  which  is  so  picturesque. 
This  trip,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make  it, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  visit   Limerick 
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and  to  have  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone,  and 
seen  a  section  of  Ireland  which  is  noted 
everywhere  as  being  among  the  world's 
beauty  spots.  But  time  was  limited  and 
we  found  we  had  to  abandon  the  trip  on 
this  account. 

I  am  satisfied  from  our  experience  in  Ire- 
land that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  in  which  to  motor,  and  that  while 
it  has  few  show  places  there  is  a  wealth  of 
scenery  and  an  attractiveness  and  novelty 
which  will  amply  repay  the  visitor.  Any 
one  touring  England  would  lose  no  time  by 
including  Ireland  because  the  trip  over  and 
back,  even  by  the  longest  sea  trip,  is  but  a 
few  hours;  the  cost  of  taking  a  car  over, 
too,  is  nominal.  I  would  advise  any  mo- 
torist who  can  spare  an  extra  week  from 
England  to  take  in  Ireland. 

The  trip  across  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
head, which  takes  only  about  five  hours, 
was  made  very  comfortably.  We  had  se- 
cured staterooms  which  gave  us  the  privi- 
lege of  lying  down  but  our  rest  was  broken 
upon  our  arrival  at  Holyhead  in  Wales  at 
one  o'clock,  when  every  one  is  hustled  off 
the  boat.  The  officials  told  us  that  our 
motor  would  be  taken  off  during  the  night 
and  we  would  find  it  the  next  morning  on 
the  wharf  ready  for  delivery,  so  we  went 
at  once  to  the  Station  Hotel  which  adjoins 
the  pier  and  train  sheds  of  the  railroad,  and 
were  soon  having  our  second  installment 
of  sleep  that  night. 
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We  had  planned  to  get  a  rather  early 
start  for  our  Sunday's  run  through  Wales, 
but  when  we  went  to  get  the  motor  we 
found  that  the  man  having  the  keys  to  the 
freight  sheds  into  which  it  had  been  run 
had  gone  to  church  and  would  not  be  back 
until  about  noon.  We  persuaded  one  of 
the  porters  at  the  hotel  to  go  to  his  house 
and  find  out  what  church  he  attended  and 
take  him  away  from  his  devotional  exer- 
cises for  the  purpose  of  unlocking  the 
doors  and  letting  us  start  on  our  journey. 
The  man  we  sought  did  not,  however, 
purpose  to  lose  any  part  of  the  sermon  so 
sent  his  keys  by  his  little  daughter,  who, 
after  we  had  gotten  our  motor  out,  saw 
that  the  doors  were  locked  and  returned 
with  the  keys  to  church. 

The  run  from  Holyhead  to  Bettws-y-Coed 
was  over  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
world.  The  entire  English  nation  takes 
a  justifiable  pride  in  it.  The  scenery 
was  typically  Welsh,  especially  across  the 
Island  of  Anglesey  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  shore  by  the  Menai  Strait.  We 
crossed  the  strait  at  Bangor,  which  is  a 
brisk  little  town  of  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  North  Wales.  Bangor  has 
a  cathedral  the  original  of  which  dates 
back  to  the  sixth  century. 

Just  beyond  Bangor  we  passed  the 
Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  employed  here  over 
3,000  quarrymen  and  over  360  tons  of  the 
finest  slate  are  shipped  every  day.  This 
quarry,  of  which  we  had  a  most  excellent 
view  in  passing,  is  like  a  huge  amphitheater, 


the  successive  steps  or  terraces  each  being 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The 
quarry  has  a  depth  now  of  1,000  feet  and 
drillings  show  that  there  is  still  nearly 
2,000  feet  of  solid  slate  below  the  present 
floor.  Tram  lines  run  along  each  terrace  to 
convey  the  output  to  the  immense  hydrau- 
lic lifts  which  raise  it  to  the  surface.  As 
we  passed  this  great  quarry  in  the  after- 
noon the  sun  was  reflected  at  such  an  angle 
on  the  slate  that  it  had  almost  the  brilliancy 
of  glass. 

We  reached  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Ches- 
ter, in  the  late  afternoon  after  a  glorious 
day's  run.  In  fact  the  four  most  beautiful 
days'  runs  we  had  enjoyed  on  our  entire 
trip  had  been  made  on  Sunday,  an  inci- 
dental circumstance  which  we  had  not  in 
any  way  planned. 

Here  we  remained  two  nights  and  a  day 
and  then  set  out  on  our  final  stretch  for 
Southampton,  going  first  to  Manchester 
and  then  south  by  the  way  of  Buxton 
Matlock  Bath,  passing  through  Derby, 
Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Oxford, 
to  Winchester,  where  we  stayed  all  night 
at  the  Royal  St.  George. 

After  we  had  taken  the  last  of  our  things 
out  of  the  motor  and  given  it  our  benedic- 
tion it  was  driven  to  the  office  of  the  ship- 
pers and  turned  over  to  them  for  shipment 
back  to  New  York. 

We  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
following  day  upon  the  steamship  Moltke 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  bringing 
with  us  fragrant  memories  of  a  delightful 
summer  that  will  remain  with  all  of  us 
as  long  as  we  live. 


A  typical  view  of  Scotland. 
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HE  only  point  where  the 
Grand  Canon  is  easily 
accessible  to  travelers 
is  at  the  Bright  Angel 
Trail,  sixty-five  miles 
north  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  I  chose 
to  walk  and  my  guide,  Tom  Catt,  followed 
close  behind  leading  a  saddled  mule.  You 
would  hardly  suspect  there  was  a  chance 
for  any  trail,  the  bordering  bluffs  are  so 
immense  and  so  perpendicular.  But  at 
one  spot  is  a  crevice  choked  with  frag- 
ments from  the  cliffs  and  a  little  earth 
that  has  washed  in.  Here  has  been  made 
a  slender  zigzag  path  that  crawls  gin- 
gerly down  the  incline,  always  turning 
and  twisting  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  chance  to  make  the  descent  safe 
and  easy.  Nevertheless,  there  was  too 
much  mud  and  too  many  loose  stones  in  the 
path  for  comfortable  walking,  and  in  places 
the  passage  had  been  blasted  along  the  face 
of  a  cliff,  and  the  unprotected  outer  edge 
dropped  away  vertically  to  dizzy  depths 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  contemplate. 

The  views  as  we  went  on  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  downlook,  but  the  gigantic, 
many-tinted  bluffs  and  pyramided  masses 
loomed  far  above  and  made  a  ragged  and 
ever-changing  skyline.  The  rocks  were 
often  quite  architectural  in  appearance  and 
suggested  vast  and  solemn  cathedrals,  or 
church  organs  that  would  perhaps  break 
forth  into  the  mightiest  music  the  world 
had  ever  heard. 

Presently  the  guide  pointed  to  a  slide  of 
loose  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  we  were 
edging  along,  and  said:  "Do  you  see  that 
dead  burro  down  thar?  It  tumbled  off 
here  the  other  day.  It  was  in  a  pack  train 
and  the  kid  who  had  charge  rushed  the 
burros  up  in  a  bunch,  and  while  he  was 


trying  to  straighten  'em  out  this  one  was 
crowded  off.  But  thar  never  has  been  a 
human  life  lost,  though  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand people  go  over  the  trail  now  each 
year.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  that  some  of  the 
women  haven't  come  to  grief.  They're 
always  screechin'  at  you,  'Oh,  guide,  my 
saddle  is  loose!'  and,  'Oh,  guide,  I  can't 
stay  on  any  longer!' 

"We  have  to  keep  jollyin'  'em  to  make 
'em  forget  what  sort  of  a  road  they're 
travelin'.  You  can  manage  'em  that  way 
very  well,  but  if  a  man  gets  nervous  thar 
ain't  no  use.  You  can't  work  on  his  mind 
in  any  such  fashion,  and  he  gives  you  no 
end  of  trouble.  Thar  was  one  fellow  re- 
cently that  another  guide  and  I  got  to 
joshing  as  we  went  down  the  trail  about  its 
dangers,  and  how  if  a  man  started  to  fall 
he'd  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  stoppin'. 
We  didn't  think  but  that  he  was  takin'  it 
all  right  when  suddenly  he  slid  off  his  horse 
and  said  he  wa'n't  goin'  no  farther.  We 
tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  was  plumb 
scared  out  of  his  senses,  and  he  struck  the 
back  trail.  He  wouldn't  even  mount  his 
horse,  and  he  crawled  all  the  way  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  clingin'  to  the  inner 
wall." 

Among  the  upper  cliffs  the  snow-streaks 
lingered.  However,  we  had  soon  de- 
scended to  where  the  fresh  leafage  of  spring 
was  bursting  the  buds,  and  the  flowers  were 
in  bloom,  and  after  a  time  got  down  to 
where  the  sturdy  century  plants  flourished. 
Tom  said  that  later  in  the  season  "flowers  of 
all  kinds  known"  bloomed  in  the  canon,  and 
that  then  there  would  be  an  "awful  lot  of 
birds."  At  present,  though  we  sometimes 
heard  the  cry  of  a  blue  jay,  or  the  cheerful 
twitter  of  wrens,  the  valley  was  rather 
somberly  silent. 

Half  way  down  we  came  to  a  compara- 


Looking  up  the  river. 


Going  down  the  "corkscrew"  trail. 


At  the  camp  halfway  down.     The  gap  in  die  distance  is  the  canon  of  Bright  Angel  Creek. 


tive  level  where  a  little  stream  wandered 
among  some  green  willows,  and  where 
there  was  a  cluster  of  tents  for  the  sojourn- 
ing of  persons  who  wished  to  stay  in  the 
valley  over  night.  Here,  by  the  stream, 
there  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  colony  of  Indians.     They  irrigated 


some  of  the  land  surrounding  and  raised 
patches  of  corn,  watermelons  and  wheat. 
No  doubt  they  could  supply  practically  all 
their  wants  right  in  the  canon  and  only 
climbed  out  at  long  intervals.  The  fact 
that  they  lived  there  did  not  help  to  make 
the  place  more  accessible.     Indians  never 
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improve  a  trail  of  their  own  volition,  and 
the  ravines  and  slopes  up  which  they 
climbed  continued  to  be  as  formed  by 
nature.  Far  back  in  prehistoric  times  the 
cliff  dwellers  knew  this  same  trail,  and  they 
had  homes  under  the  shelving  overlap  of 
the  cliffs.  Ruins  of  their  strange  habita- 
tions are  still  to  be  seen  only  a  little  aside 
from  the  route  to  the  river. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  the  half-way  camp 
we  descended  a  cliff  by  the  "corkscrew," 
where  the  path  doubles  on  itself  in  short 


ings  to  insignificance.  It  had  no  charm  of 
size  or  color.  Was  it  this  dirty  creek  1  had 
come  down  that  seven  miles  of  rough  tortu- 
ous path  to  see?  But  one  could  not  gain- 
say the  impressiveness  of  the  environment, 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  behold  the 
power  that  had  done  the  mighty  carving. 
Though  the  river  is  narrow  it  is  very 
deep,  and  is  in  reality  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  North  America.  Traced  back  to 
the  source  of  its  principal  tributary  it  is 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  it  drains  an 


Looking  down  into  the  canon  from  "Cape  Horn." 


turns  for  a  long  distance  and  is  alarmingly 
steep  and  fraught  with  direful  possibilities. 
Then  we  entered  a  narrow  gorge  bounded 
by  wild  crags  of  barren  red  granite  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  burned  to  an  un- 
yielding hardness  by  subterranean'  fires. 
At  last  the  crags  suddenly  ended  and  we 
came  out  on  a  beach  of  clean  yellow  sand 
that  bordered  the  river.  All  around  tow- 
ered the  cliffs,  and  the  swift  muddy  stream 
was  dwarfed  by  its  tremendous  surround- 


enormous  amount  of  territory.  Yet  for 
the  most  part  its  course  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
region  of  arid  plains,  wild  forests  and 
rugged  mountains,  far  from  settlements  or 
the  common  routes  of  travel,  and  until 
recent  years  it  has  remained  practically 
unknown. 

The  first  whites  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
big  canon  were  the  members  of  a  Spanish 
expedition  in  1540,  but  they  failed  in  all 
efforts   to  descend   into  the  chasm.     For 
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three  centuries  afterward  it  was  only  seen 
at  long  intervals  by  occasional  travelers, 
herdsmen,  or  trappers  who  happened  to 
wander  into  the  region.  Even  after  1850 
when  surveying  parties  began  to  investigate 
portions  of  the  river,  its  course  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  that  it  flows  in  the  depths  of 
the  monstrous  chasm  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  was  believed  that 
not  only  were  there  impassable  rapids  and 
falls,  but  that  in  places  the  stream  flowed 
along  underground.  Thus,  to  attempt  its 
navigation  was  to  court  death. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  Major  J.  W. 
Powell  in  1869  undertook  its  exploration 
with  nine  men  and  four  boats.  He  started 
on  the  Green  River  in  Utah.  One  of  the 
men  presently  left  and  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  three  others,  after  holding  out 
against  the  terrors  of  the  trip  for  many 
weeks,  decided  they  would  prefer  to  en- 
counter the  perils  of  the  unknown  desert. 
Unfortunately,  they  fell  in  with  hostile 
savages  when  they  climbed  out  on  the 
plateau,  and  they  were  ambushed  and 
killed.  Their  comrades  completed  the 
trip  with  safety,  though  after  many  cap- 
sizings  in  the  rapids,  and  narrow  escapes 
from  drowning,  and  the  loss  of  two  boats. 

Nearly  opposite  where  I  then  was,  Major 
Powell  discovered  a  little  stream  of  clear 
water  joining  the  muddy  current  of  the 
river.  Because  of  the  purity  of  the  water 
he  called  the  stream  Bright  Angel  Creek, 
and  this  name  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  trail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Colorado. 
This  trail  was  discovered  by  the  two  Cameron 
brothers  in  1889.  They  were  prospecting 
for  minerals  and  had  a  boat  by  means  of 
which  they  explored  the  river  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  this  vicinity.  One  day  they 
chanced  to  observe  the  crevice  where  the 
trail  now  is  and  followed  it  to  the  upland. 
They  found  some  veins  of  copper  nearby 
that  they  hoped  might  prove  profitable; 
but  they  also,  as  my  guide  said,  "were 
a-figuring  on  this  as  a  sight-seeing  place." 

Two  years  later  they  dug  and  blasted  out 
a  rude  path  up  the  ravine,  and  by  right  of 
discovery  and  the  work  they  did,  they  be- 
came owners  of  the  property,  though  at  the 
time,  to  quote  my  guide  again:  "They 
were  poor  men  and  had  come  here  with  al- 


most nothin'.  They  had  no  more  than  the 
butt  end  of  a  shoestring,  you  might   say. 

Tom  and  I  presently  turned  back.  When 
we  reached  the  half-way  camp  the  western 
walls  of  the  canon  were  obscured  by  drifting 
showers,  and  the  sun  had  disappeared  in 
dark  and  threatening  clouds.  1  secured  a 
horse  and  rode  the  rest  of  the  journey.  A 
drenching  rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  the 
water  poured  off  my  hat  brim,  and  the 
trail  got  muddy  and  slippery.  It  was  hard 
work  for  the  creatures.  We  let  them  have 
free  rein  and  they  climbed  with  their  noses 
lowered  almost  to  the  ground.  The  land- 
scape in  the  mists  was  more  imposing  than 
ever.  All  the  wild  medley  of  buttressed 
cliffs  and  lonely  pinnacles  became  vague 
and  evanescent.  Much  of  what  would 
usually  have  been  in  view  was  hidden  al- 
together, or  came  and  went  with  the  shift- 
ing of  the  storm.  There  was  no  beginning 
or  end  to  the  world  roundabout,  and  the 
only  solid  portion  was  that  under  our  feet. 
The  rest  was  a  mystery  of  cloud  and  fog  and 
a  dreamland  of  half-discerned  titanic  crags. 

As  we  neared  the  top  we  could  hear  a 
roaring  sound  as  of  surf  along  the  seashore. 
It  was  the  wind  in  the  trees  at  the  crest. 
Now  the  rain  turned  to  snow,  and  when  we 
climbed  out  of  the  canon  we  came  into  a 
world  of  white  with  a  wild  wind  whirling 
the  flakes  and  buffeting  the  fog  that  rose  in 
weird  baffled  masses  from  the  yawning 
valley  depths. 

The  great  gorge  was  a  vacancy  of  gray 
mist,  and  some  new  arrivals  inquired 
where  the  canon  was,  anyway.  One  man 
after  looking  down  into  the  void  and 
trying  vainly  to  penetrate  its  vapors  said: 
"  1  and  my  two  daughters  corne  here 
yesterday  to  see  the  canon,  and  the  trip  has 
cost  me  a  lot  of  money.  1  must  go  away 
by  the  next  train  and  1  haint  seen  a  dern 
thing  but  snow  and  fog.  I  'd  no  business  to 
have  come  at  this  time  of  year.  March  is 
a  mean  month.  It  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed." 

However,  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  wondered 
if  at  any  other  time  of  year  I  could  have 
had  such  varied  and  beautiful  visions  of  the 
marvelous  chasm  as  those  I  witnessed 
while  I  was  there  in  the  uncertain  March 
weather. 
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WHEN   POLAR  BEAR  AND  WALRUS  MEET  IN   BATTLE  THE  CONFLICT  IS  EIERCE 
AND  NO  QUARTER  IS  EXPECTED  OR  RECEIVED 


NOLICHUCKY   JACK 

A   CHEVALIER   OF  THE   WILDERNESS 
BY    LYNN    TEW    SPRAGUE 

DRAWING    BY    J.    N.    MARCHAND 


^LMOST  without  excep- 
tion, even  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  early 
pioneers  were  utterly 
without  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  cul- 
ture. They  were  rough, 
fearless,  big-hearted  men,  ignorant  of  man- 
ners and  of  books.  Yet  there  were  a  few 
of  them  with  some  claim  to  gentle  breed- 
ing and  literary  cultivation,  and  conspic- 
uous among  these  exceptions  was  the  hero 
of  this  sketch,  the  able,  the  dashing,  the 
chivalrous  John  Sevier,  first  governor  of 
Tennessee,  known  to  the  borderers  who 
loved  to  follow  his  fearless  lead  as  "Noli- 
chucky  Jack." 

Sevier  was  of  Huguenot  extraction  and 
the  name  had  originally  been  Xanvier. 
His  ancestors  had  long  been  settled  in 
England  and  their  hot  Gallic  natures  tem- 
pered by  English  steadiness  and  pluck. 
Valentine  Sevier  came  to  Virginia  from 
London  in  1740,  and  settled  in  Rockingham 
County.  He  was  a  man  of  some  means  and 
prospered  as  a  planter,  so  that  John,  his 
son,  born  September  23,  1745,  had  some  of 
the  best  opportunities  the  colonies  afforded. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  precocious 
and  independent  little  scamp,  and  he  had 
need  of  the  effervescent  spirit  which  tradi- 
tion gives  him  considering  the  whirlwind 
destiny  that  awaited  him.  As  a  mere  boy 
he  was  noted  for  his  fondness  for  hazardous 
sports,  and  his  restless  activity  perplexed 
and  troubled  his  sire.  Entered  at  the 
Academy  of  Fredericksburg,  John  was 
more  distinguished  for  brilliancy  and  mad- 
cap mischief  than  for  application.  He 
finished  his  formal  education  at  a  more 
advanced  school  in  Staunton,  Va.,  at  the 


age  of  sixteen.  A  year  later  he  married  a 
pretty,  frail  girl  whom  he  loved  with  the 
violence  of  his  temperament,  built  in  the 
Shendandoah  Valley  a  trading  post  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  now  attractive 
village  of  Newmarket,  and  was  ready  for 
the  strenuous  life  that  commenced  at  once 
and  ceased  not  at  all  while  John's  eager 
heart  continued  to  beat. 

Young  John's  principal  customers  were 
Indians,  and  their  money  was  the  pelts  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  Sevier's  large  stock 
of  trinkets,  blankets  and  strong  drink 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  natjves,  his 
youth  moved  their  contempt  and  there  was 
nothing  in  their  ethical-  code  to  forbid 
murder  and  plunder  of  the  paleface.  Some 
traditions  of  John's  youthful  exploits  may 
be  a  little  apochryphal,  but  they  accord  well 
enough  with  the  glow  and  gusto  and  verve 
of  the  later  man.  The  too  enthusiastic 
Mr.  Gilmore  who  never  errs  on  the  side  of 
tameness,  tells  us  that  a  dark  night  was 
chosen  by  the  savages  and  young  Sevier's 
trading  post  approached  by  a  band  of 
thirty  warriors  with  the  usual  Indian 
stealth.  But  John  had  noticed  certain 
signs  and  was  not  to  be  caught  napping  in 
his  warehouse,  which  was  half  fortress.  At 
the  first  alarm  he  aroused  his  half  dozen 
helpers  and  a  hot  little  skirmish  resulted. 
The  red  men  had  come  for  blankets  and 
beads  and  rum  and  incidentally  a  scalp  or 
two,  not  for  leaden  pellets,  and  they  soon 
stole  back  to  the  woods.  But  Sevier's 
fiery  nature  was  aroused  by  the  treacherous 
assault.  He  gathered  together  twenty 
fearless  hunters  of  the  neighborhood  and  at 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  took  the  blood- 
stained trail.  It  led  by  a  devious  route  to 
an  Indian  village,  the  braves  of  which  had 
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professed  great  friendship  for  the  young 
trader.  He  was  more  than  ever  enraged. 
Overcaution  was  never  a  trait  of  his.  He 
did  not  wait  to  parley  now,  but  burst  upon 
the  clustered  wigwams,  killing  or  putting 
to  flight  every  hypocritical  warrior;  then 
he  burned  their  village,  destroyed  their 
crops  and  was  back  to  business  before  the 
sun  went  down.  He  was  but  eighteen  at 
the  time,  and  this  was  the  first  fray  of 
perhaps  the  most  active  and  successful  of 
all  our  early  Indian  fighters. 

Trouble  with  redskins  being  thus  in- 
augurated, the  border-bred  Sevier  was  wise 
enough  to  know  he  might  look  for  revenge 
at  any  moment.  His  dashing  exploit  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whites  of  the 
district,  and  he  had  now  no  difficulty  in 
organizing  a  company  of  about  a  hundred 
men.  Before  long  he  heard  rumors  of  an 
intended  raid  upon' his  post  and  when  the 
attack  came  from  a  large  force  of  Indians, 
he  had  everything  in  readiness  to  meet  it. 
Something  like  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  youthful  leader  displayed  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  born  commander.  Again  he 
fell  upon  the  savages  with  fury,  driving 
them  before  him  in  headlong  flight;  again 
he  pursued  them  into  their  country,  this 
time  conducting  a  campaign  of  some  weeks, 
burning  villages  and  destroying  their  corn 
and  winning  such  fame  as  a  soldier  through- 
out the  colony  that  Lord  Dunmore,  then 
royal  governor,  sent  for  the  young  hero  and 
complimented  him  with  a  commission  as 
captain  of  colonial  troops  in  the  regiment 
of  which  Washington  was  colonel. 

Sevier's  military  connections  brought 
him  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Evan 
Shelby,  afterward  celebrated  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary general.  In  the  spring  of  1772, 
the  young  trader  visited  his  friend  on  his 
stock  farm  in  a  mountain  valley  just  over 
the  Virginia  line  where  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  divide.  He  there  heard  tales  of 
the  heroism  and  untrammeled  life  of 
Robertson  and  his  colonists  on  the  Wa- 
tauga. His  love  of  adventure  led  him  to 
push  on  with  Shelby  and  his  son  Isaac, 
afterward  famous  as  a  pioneer  leader  and 
the  first  governor  of  Kentucky,  to  see  this 
settlement  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  what  is  now  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  much  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  new  country  and  the  oppor- 
tunities   it    offered    to    his    fearless    and 


ambitious  nature,  and  he  also  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  Robertson,  who  was 
so  like  himself  in  heroism  and  so  unlike  in 
all  things  else.  He  determined  to  cast  his 
lot  with  these  pioneers,  a  decision  pregnant 
with  results  for  the  -whole  West.  For  a 
period  of  twenty  years  it  was  Sevier's 
genius  that  held  the  savage  hordes  of  the 
South  and  West  in  check,  and  his  invalu- 
able services  as  a  leader  and  a  fighter 
guarded  the  western  border  of  the  southern 
colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
were  of  inestimable  importance  in  the 
winning  of  our  independence. 

Sevier  built  him  a  house  on  Watauga 
Creek  and  brought  his  family  over  the 
mountains.  Later  he  erected  a  great  and 
capacious  log  house,  or  rather  a  series  of 
connected  houses,  on  the  banks  of  the  Noli- 
chucky,  to  which  stream  he  owes  his 
popular  nickname. 

When  trouble  with  the  Cherokees  arose 
over  the  lands  occupied  by  the  settlers  it 
was  Sevier  that  organized  the  fighting  force 
of  the  pioneers  and  put  their  settlements  in 
a  posture  of  defense. 

The  early  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  had 
recently  been  signed  ,  and  Robertson's 
diplomacy  had  quieted  their  spirit  of 
revenge  for  a  murdered  brave,  and  the 
Watauga  settlers  had  seemingly  before 
them  a  period  of  peace  in  which  to  settle 
and  improve  their  wilderness  domain.  But 
the  troubles  of  Virginia  with  the  Shawnees, 
and  other  Northern  tribes  now  came  to  a 
head,  and  Lord  Dunmore's  war  broke  out. 
By  instinct  a  soldier,  and  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  Virginia  line,  Sevier  at  once 
buckled  on  his  sword. 

When  the  campaign  was  over  Sevier 
returned  to  his  wilderness  plantation. 
About  this  time  his  young  wife  died  and  his 
tender  heart  was  wrung.  He  spent  some 
weeks  alone  with  his  anguish  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  great  anxiety  of  his  friends.  In 
March  of  the  next  year,  1775,  Henderson, 
taking  advantage  of  the  cowed  spirit  of  the 
Indians  resulting  from  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  made  his  celebrated  purchase 
from  the  Cherokees  of  their  claim  to  much 
of  what  is  now  Kentucky,  and  the  Watauga 
settlers,  headed  by  Robertson  and  Sevier, 
took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  the 
same  nation,  a  conveyance  of  their  lands 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  in  fee. 
But  the  Cherokees  were  by  no  means  of  one 
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mind  in  the  transaction  and  a  spirit  of 
resentment  that  boded  evil,  was  nursed  by 
two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs. 
As  the  restless  temper  grew,  the  summer 
brought  momentous  news.  The  Massa- 
chusetts men  had  begun  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of 
independence  stronger  than  among  the 
frontiersmen.  The  British  governor  of 
North  Carolina  had  declared  their  purchase 
of  land  from  the  Cherokees  illegal,  but  the 
Watauga  settlers  gave  no  heed  to  royal 
proclamations.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
spread  over  the  mountains.  Agents  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  British 
ministry,  proposed  nothing  less  atrocious 
than  the  arming  of  all  the  Western  tribes 
and  enlisting  the  torture  and  butchery  of 
savages  in  aid  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
East.  That  this  hellish  design  was  abor- 
tive was  owing  to  the  valor  and  heroism  of 
the  frontiersmen  with  leaders  like  Clark  in 
the  North  and  Sevier  in  the  South  at  their 
head.  British  emissaries  composed  the 
tribal  differences  between  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees.  Guns,  powder,  blankets  and 
provisions  were  furnished  these  nations, 
and  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  In 
some  instances  war  parties  were  even 
drilled  by  British  officers.  Early  in  1776 
outrages  and  ravages  began  in  Georgia. 
This  state  of  things  maddened  the  frontiers- 
men all  along  the  border,  and  led  them  on 
their  side  to  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence 
against  white  sympathizers  with  the  British 
crown.  To  be  a  Tory  was  in  their  eyes  to 
be  a  criminal.  The  partisan  feeling  of  hate 
and  the  atrocious  acts  of  strife  were  about 
as  barbaric  in  the  wilderness  as  in  the 
Carolinas.  Bands  of  Tories  became  by 
necessity  mere  banditti,  and  leagued  and 
fought  with  the  Indians.  Early  in  June 
the  Overhill  Cherokees,  the  fiercest  tribe  of 
their  nation,  sent  messages  to  their  brothers 
in  the  high  valleys  to  await  their  coming. 
Now  the  Cherokees  were  originally  all 
mountaineers,  and  were  divided  into  two 
races,  the  Otari  of  the  hills,  and  the  Erati 
of  the  high  valleys.  They  were  settled  in 
three  groups  of  villages  known  as  the  upper, 
lower  and  middle  towns.  The  Overhill 
Cherokees  were  of  the  upper  towns  and 
were  mostly  of  the  Otari  race.  In  July  the 
braves  of  all  the  tribes  took  to  the  warpath. 
It  had  been  a  design  of  the  British  emis- 
saries to  strike  simultaneously  with  savage 


warfare  the  western  borders  of  all  the 
southern  colonies.  The  Watauga  settle- 
ments were  directly  in  the  warpath  of  the 
bands  who  were  to  attack  the  more  north- 
ern of  the  Southern  state  frontiers,  and 
were  in  consequence  the  first  to  feel  the 
shock.  Fortunately  Robertson  and  Sevier 
had  knowledge  of  the  approach  of  the  bands 
from  a  friendly  squaw,  and  sent  warning  to 
the  nearest  settlers  gathering  at  the  same 
time  some  forty  frontiersmen  and  their 
families  into  the  Watauga  fort.  The 
Cherokees  advanced  up  the  war  trail  in  two 
large  bands  containing  some  seven  hundred 
warriors,  murdering  such  settlers  as  had 
not  time  to  flee,  laying  waste  their  planta- 
tions, burning  homes  and  stealing  horses 
and  cattle.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  July,  1776,  just  at  sunrise,  one  band 
under  a  chief  called  by  the  whites  "Old 
Abraham,"  fell  suddenly  and  with  great 
fury  on  the  Watauga  fort.  The  savages 
seemed  likely  to  carry  the  rude  stockade  by 
force  of  numbers  and  the  violence  of  their 
first  onset.  But  the  men  behind  those  pro- 
tecting logs,  though  few,  were,  for  such  a 
fray,  the  finest  fighters  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  their  long  Deckard  rifles  never 
rang  out  but  a  red  warrior  went  to  his  last 
account.  The  women,  too,  in  that  rude 
fort  were  of  heroic  mold,  and  loaded  and 
passed  the  arms  to  the  men.  Sevier  him- 
self was  one  of  the  most  accurate  marks- 
men, and  fought  on  this  occasion  with  care- 
less fury.  His  debonair  temper  seemed  to 
find  a  savage  joy  in  the  conflict.  The 
discipline  among  this  party  of  men  was  not 
strict;  trained  by  the  wilderness,  each 
possessed  a  fund  of  self-reliance;  but  they 
looked  to  Robertson  and  Sevier  for  ex- 
ample and  command.  At  length  the 
Indians  were  beaten  off  with  frightful  loss. 
For  three  weeks,  however,  they  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  holding  it  in  a 
state  of  siege,  but  attempting  no  further 
assault.  To  these  free  roving  backwoods 
people  the  confinement  was  galling;  pro- 
visions, too,  ran  low.  At  times  when  the 
savages  had  withdrawn  a  little,  both  men 
and  women  wandered  out  of  the  fort  for 
exercise,  or  to  forage,  and  two  of  the  gar- 
rison lost  their  lives  in  consequence.  A 
most  romantic  incident  bearing  on  Sevier's 
fortune  happened  at  this  time.  There  was 
among  the  besieged  a  dark  young  beauty, 
lithe  and  gracile  as  a  deer  and  of  high  and 
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daring  spirit.  This  girl's  name  was  Cather- 
ine Sherrill.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
savages  had  retired  and  some  of  the  be- 
sieged were  enjoying  the  outer  air,  the  too 
adventurous  and  stout-hearted  Catherine 
wandered  away  to  a  nearby  spring.  Sud- 
denly there  was  the  cry  cf  "  Indians!"  and 
the  people  poured  into  the  fort.  A  party 
of  young  braves,  however,  bent  on  captur- 
ing the  fair  Catherine,  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  her  retreat  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  But 
so  fleet  was  she  that  she  eluded  them  and 
made  for  the  side  of  the  stockade.  The 
exciting  race  and  the  young  girl's  peril 
chilled  the  hearts  of  all.  The  chivalrous 
Sevier  attempted  to  rush  out  to  her  rescue, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  others  from  an 
act  that  would  have  meant  certain  death. 
One  young  brave  had  overtaken  the  girl 
and  was  about  to  sieze  her  when  Sevier's 
rifle  rang  out  his  death.  Catherine  reached 
the  stockade,  her  wonderful  strength  and 
agility  enabled  her  to  leap  high  enough  to 
catch  the  top  of  the  upright  timbers,  and 
drawing  herself  up  she  fell  to  safety  and 
Sevier's  eager  arms.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  picturesque  adventurer  fol- 
lowed, in  the  sequel,  good  old  romantic 
rules,  and  that  Catherine  subsequently 
became  Sevier's  wife  and  proved  herself 
worthy  of  his  growing  fortune  and  renown. 

The  second  northward  bound  party  of 
the  Indians,  led  by  the  celebrated  Dragging 
Canoe,  chief  of  a  tribe  made  up  of  fierce  and 
restless  young  warriors  from  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  nations,  known  as  Chicka- 
maugas,  were  met  by  a  party  of  frontiers- 
men and  signally  defeated  in  a  fierce  en- 
gagement known  as  the  battle  of  Island 
Flats — a  battle  in  which  young  Isaac 
Shelby,  Sevier's  friend,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  These  two  successes  so 
cowed  and  broke  the  war  spirit  of  the 
savages  that  other  bands  who  had  crossed 
into  Virginia  and  Carolina  returned  to 
their  villages  in  haste,  and  for  the  time  the 
nefarious  plans  of  British  agents  failed. 

The  victors  at  Island  Flats  marched  to 
relieve  the  Watauga  fort,  but  the  besieging 
savages  retreated  before  their  advance. 

Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
now  dispatched  Colonel  Christian  with 
some  1,500  troops  to  the  Cherokee  country. 
He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Watauga 
men.  The  Indians,  however,  would  not 
come  to  battle,  though  several  smart  skir- 


mishes were  fought.  Christian,  however, 
after  burning  many  of  their  villages, 
brought  about  a  peace  which  much  en- 
couraged immigration  into  the  Watauga 
and  Holston  settlements. 

Dragging  Canoe  and  his  intractable 
Chickamaugas  had  refused  to  meet  Colonel 
Christian's  terms,  and  from  time  to  time 
raids  instigated  by  British  agents  were 
made  upon  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
borders.  An  expedition  was  planned  by 
the  frontiersmen  in  1779  against  these 
fierce  hostiles — Col.  Evan  Shelby  being  in 
command  of  1,000  men.  Sevier  as  captain 
of  his  scouts  was  ever  in  the  van  and  con- 
spicuous for  resource  and  bravery.  Secretly 
descending  the  dangerous  river  in  pirogues 
and  canoes,  they  surprised  the  hardly 
accessible  villages  of  the  Chickamaugas, 
killing  many  warriors  and  driving  the  rest 
over  the  mountains  to  their  hidden  wilder- 
ness retreats.  Then  they  destroyed  other 
villages  and  stores,  much  of  which  bore 
evidence  of  English  donation,  and  driving 
the  Indians'  cattle  and  horses  before  them, 
returned  to  the  settlements. 

But  all  this  time  things  were  going  very 
ill  for  the  American  patriots  in  the  East. 
General  Rutherford  of  North  Carolina  ap- 
pealed to  the  over-mountain  men  for  what 
aid  they  could  send,  and  Sevier,  now  made 
colonel  of  all  the  Carolina  frontiersmen  in 
the  newly  organized  district,  hastened  over 
the  Blue  Ridge  range  with  a  regiment  of 
his  mounted  riflemen.  Joining  Shelby's 
Kentucky  borderers,  he  helped  capture  the 
British  post  on  Pacolet  River  with  its 
whole  garrison.  This  success  alarmed 
Cornwallis,  and  he  dispatched  one  of  his 
ablest  officers,  the  famous  Colonel  Fergu- 
son, to  the  West.  Rumors  of  a  Cherokee 
rising  compelled  the  return  of  Sevier  about 
this  time,  but  Shelby  and  his  frontiersmen 
fought  and  won  a  hot  little  battle  against  a 
detachment  of  British,  taking  two  hundred 
prisoners.  These  backwoodsmen  were  ter- 
rible fighters  in  rough  and  wooded  country, 
and  were  never  really  defeated  by  British 
regulars.  But  Gates'  disastrous  defeat  at 
this  time  (battle  of  Camden,  August  16, 
1780)  compelled  Shelby's  return  over  the 
mountains.  Colonel  Ferguson  now  reduced 
the  Western  district  of  the  Carolinas  and 
all  the  adjacent  country  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  at  least  nominal  control.  Through 
the  "rebel"  country,  according  to  the  diary 
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of  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  he  marched 
"destroying  furniture,  breaking  windows, 
etc.,  taking  all  their  (the  patriots')  horned 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  etc.,  and  their 
negroes  to  drive  them,"  and  leaving  want 
and  desolation  in  his  rear.  Yet  cruel  as  his 
measures  were,  they  were  humane  beside 
those  of  the  savage  Tarleton.  Like  all 
regular  army  officers,  Ferguson  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  over-mountain 
frontiersmen,  and  little  understood  the 
stern  valor  of  their  temper.  Shelby's  suc- 
cess enraged  him,  and  when  his  second  in 
command  failed  to  overtake  and  capture 
the  frontiersmen,  but  was  instead  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  he  was  beside  himself  with 
fury.  He  released  a  prisoner  and  sent  him 
with  a  message  to  the  wilderness  which  told 
the  over-mountain  men  that  if  "they  did 
not  at  once  lay  down  their  opposition  to 
British  arms,  he  would  himself  march  his 
army  over,  burn  and  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try and  hang  all  their  leaders."  His 
arrogant  message  gave  rise  to  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  episode  and  heroic  battle 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  this  haughty  British  colonel  cost 
him  the  ultimate  price.  When  the  letter 
was  placed  in  Shelby's  hands,  his  inde- 
pendent and  patriotic  frontier  temper 
flamed  with  resentment.  Mounting  in  hot 
haste  he  rode  sixty  miles  through  the 
wilderness  to  Sevier's  home  on  the  Noli- 
chucky. He  found  the  hospitable  border 
colonel  in  the  midst  of  a  barbecue  which  he 
was  giving  to  his  neighbors,  and  as  he  rode 
up  on  his  foaming  horse,  hailed  him  with 
the  surprising  cry:  "This  is  a  time  to  fight 
and  not  to  feast!"  Sevier's  temper  was 
much  hotter  than  even  Shelby's,  and  when 
he  had  read  the  letter,  it  was  resolved  be- 
tween them  that  no  British  officer  should 
threaten  them  with  impunity.  Sevier  at 
once  set  about  raising  his  mounted  rangers, 
while  Shelby  galloped  home  to  call  out  the 
Holston  militia.  Being  without  funds, 
both  officers  pledged  their  personal  credit 
for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  They 
rendezvoused  their  troops  and  having  sent 
messages  all  through  the  wilderness  were 
joined  by  the  gallant  Campbell  and  by  the 
grim  Cleveland  with  their  backwoods  fol- 
lowers. On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
1780,  a  little  over  a  thousand  frontiersmen, 
brave  men  used  to  every  peril,  unbending 
as    their   native    mountains,    in    personal 


prowess  never  surpassed,  and  the  best  shots 
in  the  world,  set  out  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  make  effective  answer 
to  the  British  colonel's  haughty  threat. 

The  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  we  have 
already  described  in  a  sketch  of  Shelby, 
and  we  need  only  say  now  that  in  the  long 
and  trying  march  over  the  mountains,  in 
the  secret  and  exhausting  chase  after  the 
British  force  which  the  frontiersmen 
tracked  as  they  were  wont  to  track  savages, 
and  in  the  dashing  fight  against  a  superior 
force  of  regulars  entrenched  on  a  high 
plateau  that  was  deemed  unassailable, 
Sevier  who  commanded  the  right  wing  was 
almost  the  foremost  of  those  gallant  border 
heroes.  And  when  the  indomitable  and 
fearless  temper,  and  the  accurate  aim  of 
those  backwoodsmen  had  won  a  seemingly 
impossible  victory,  and  Ferguson  himself 
lay  dead,  and  all  that  remained  of  his  com- 
mand were  prisoners  to  the  gallant  boys 
from  over  the  mountains,  it  was  Sevier's 
and  Shelby's  humane  spirit  that  prevented 
wholesale  massacre.  As  it  was,  nine 
prisoners  of  war  were  hung  by  the  enraged 
frontiersmen  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  for 
British  atrocities. 

But  the  backwoodsmen  were  only  volun- 
teer militia  who  had  left  their  settlements 
unprotected  against  inroads  of  savages. 
Sevier  in  particular,  as  commander  on  the 
verge  of  the  frontier,  had  need  to  be  back 
to  protect  the  border  homes  from  Indian 
attack.  With  the  best  conditioned  of  his 
men  he  pushed  on  ahead.  When  worn  and 
exhausted  by  hardships  and  perils  he 
reached  his  home  he  found  the  whole  border 
in  a  state  of  panic.  During  the  absence  of 
the  backwoodsmen  their  ferocious  red 
enemies,  the  Overhill  Cherokees,  set  on 
again  by  the  nefarious  policy  of  the  British, 
had  taken  to  the  warpath.  Settlers  were 
being  murdered  and  scalped,  their  homes 
burned,  their  stock  stolen,  their  crops  de- 
stroyed. With  scarcely  an  hour  of  rest, 
Sevier  set  about  reorganizing  his  devoted 
backwoods  followers,  and  during  the  first 
week  in  December,  1780,  marched  into  the 
Indian  country  at  the  head  of  about  300  of 
his  trained  Indian  fighters.  Following  the 
French  Broad  River  along  the  old  war  trail, 
his  scouts  soon  brought  him  tidings  of  a 
large  band  of  Cherokees.  He  hastily 
crossed  the  stream,  bent  on  surprising  the 
savages.     But  night  soon  fell  and  he  went 
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stealthily,  and  without  fires  into  camp 
on  Boyd's  Creek.  At  four  in  the  morning 
he  sent  forward  his  scouts,  and  followed 
them  just  at  sunrise.  They  soon  returned 
with  news  that  they  had  found  the  Indian 
encampment,  and  that  the  warriors  had 
just  departed.  Sevier's  unfailing  genius 
immediately  devised  a  plan  of  battle.  He 
ordered  his  trusty  scouts  forward  again, 
directing  them  to  make  a  spirited  attack, 
and  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  so  draw 
the  Indians  after  them.  Then  he  arranged 
his  fighting  force  in  lines  to  correspond  to 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  opening 
toward  the  savages,  throwing  the  right  and 
left  wings  out  some  distance.  He  gave 
directions  that  when  the  pursuing  savages 
struck  the  center  or  base  line  both  wings 
were  to  close  in  completely  surround  and 
exterminate  the  savages.  It  was  a  most 
daring  and  skillful  plan.  The  scouts  soon 
struck  the  warriors,  had  a  lively  skirmish, 
and  then  came  rushing  pellmell  toward  the 
center  where  Sevier  commanded  in  person. 
His  men  lay  in  the  brush  and  held  their  fire 
till  the  braves  were  close  upon  them.  Then 
the  accurate  riflemen  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  delivered  a  telling  fusillade,  dropping 
the  leading  warriors.  The  rest  surprised, 
turned  to  flee,  but  now  encountered  the 
left  wing  and  again  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 
But  the  right  wing  was  too  deliberate  in 
engaging  and  most  of  the  fleet  savages 
escaped  around  its  farther  end  into  a  dense 
swamp  where  the  whites  could  not  follow. 
Sevier's  plan  was  thus  in  a  measure  spoiled 
by  the  tardiness  of  one  of  his  majors.  But 
he  had  completely  broken  and  scattered 
the  band  and  captured  their  ponies  and 
much  plunder,  among  which  he  found 
proclamations  and  letters  and  other  inciting 
British  papers. 

This  battle  of  Boyd's  Creek  was  fought 
December  16,  1780. 

But  though  one  branch  of  the  Cherokees 
was  thus  cowed  and  disheartened,  the 
other,  the  Erati,  dwelling  in  high  and  al- 
most inaccessible  mountain  valleys,  took 
up  the  strife,  sending  bands  to  harass  and 
plunder  the  settlements.  A  desultory  war 
of  many  months  followed.  At  length 
Sevier  determined  upon  a  coup  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  daring  and  brilliant 
exploit  in  our  early  Indian  warfare.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  1781,  he  selected 
something  less  than  two  hundred  of  his 


hardiest  and  most  desperately  fearless  men 
and  mounted  them  on  picked  and  sure- 
footed mountain  ponies.  Then  he  plunged 
into  a  rough  and  tangled  mountain  wilder- 
ness destitute  of  so  much  as  a  trail,  and 
with  secrecy  and  celerity  hurried  his  hardy 
frontiersmen  over  the  precipitous  peaks  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  through 
the  rocky  defiles  for  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Erati 
fastnesses.  His  red  enemies  could  muster 
five  times  as  many  warriors  as  Sevier  had 
men,  and  his  feat  required  the  highest 
courage,  the  most  indomitable  will,  the 
most  adroit  woodcraft  and  the  greatest 
physical  prowess.  A  wary  impetuosity,  a 
lightning  intrepidity  were  besides  among 
"Chucky  Jack's"  leading  traits.  Like  a 
cyclone  out  of  a  fair  sky  this  superb  Indian 
fighter  fell  from  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
Erati's  chief  town  nestling  in  the  high 
mountain  valley,  killing  half  a  hundred 
surprised  warriors  and  capturing  many 
others.  Burning  the  settlement  and  its 
stores  he  swept  with  stealthy  yet  fierce 
celerity  through  their  country,  giving  five 
more  villages  to  the  flames.  Then  without 
a  moment's  unnecessary  delay,  driving 
before  him  three  hundred  captive  ponies 
with  all  the  plunder  and  prisoners  he  could 
safely  convoy,  he  hurried  his  men  back 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  long, 
trackless,  hilly  wilderness,  safely  home 
before  the  dismayed  braves  had  time  to 
rally  for  battle  or  pursuit. 

But  he  was  scarcely  back  before  the 
Otari  Cherokees  who  had  learned  of  his 
expedition  and  expected  his  defeat,  or  at 
least  a  long  detention,  gathered  a  maraud- 
ing band  and  moved  on  the  settlements. 
While  Sevier's  blood  was  still  hot  with  con- 
quest, he  dashed  across  the  French  Broad 
River,  fell  upon  the  Otari's  war  camp,  and 
utterly  defeated  that  band. 

It  would  seem  that  with  all  this  slaugh- 
ter, destruction  and  conflagration  there 
would  have  been  little  left  of  the  Cherokee 
tribes,  and  Sevier's  war  measures  may 
appear  unnecessarily  harsh.  But  condi- 
tions are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Though  the 
towns  of  the  Cherokees  were  not  the  mere 
camps  of  some  of  the  Northern  tribes,  since 
they  built  log  cabins  and  even  stockades, 
and  were  in  some  slight  degree  agricul- 
turists, yet  most  of  their  villages  were 
nevertheless    impermanent    and    shifting, 
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and  their  locality  depended  on  an  abun- 
dance of  game.  On  the  warpath  they 
massacred  and  tortured  with  little  con- 
sideration for  age  or  sex,  but  they  under- 
stood that  the  whites  would  spare  squaws 
and  children;  hence  when  the  combat 
pressed  too  heavily,  they  would  scatter  and 
elude  their  foes.  A  band  of  ravening 
wolves  became  on  the  instant  hundreds  of 
solitary  cunning  foxes.  Death  by  violence 
or  suffering  from  hunger  and  want  were 
about  the  only  retribution  the  white  could 
inflict,  and  the  war  methods  of  the  back- 
woodsmen were  mild  by  contrast  with 
those  of  their  red  foes. 

During  the  summer  Sevier  had  numerous 
small  frays  with  restless  bands,  but  soon  all 
the  Cherokees  sued  for  peace.  Then 
Sevier  crossed  the  mountains  again  into  the 
Carolinas,  and  joined  his  riflemen  with  the 
Holston  militia  under  Shelby.  As  an 
officer  under  Marion  he  did  some  dashing 
work  against  the  British,  but  early  in  the 
spring  of  1781  the  Chickamaugas  in  the 
West  showed  signs  of  unrest  and  Sevier 
returned  to  lead  his  mounted  riflemen  into 
their  country.  He  destroyed  several  of 
their  towns,  but  the  wily  red  banditti  ned 
to  the  high  mountains  and  few  were  killed 
or  captured. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, settlers  poured  into  Tennessee  and 
though  Sevier  had  much  Indian  fighting 
still  on  his  hands,  the  odds  were  from  this 
time  heavily  in  his  favor.  He  was  now 
able  to  lead  over  two  thousand  men  against 
his  old  enemies  whenever  they  broke  the 
peace.  Moreover  as  his  strength  grew, 
that  of  his  red  enemies  declined,  and  we 
need  not  follow  further  the  fighting  career 
of  this  most  chivalrous  man  whose  valor 
and  stout-hearted  impetuosity  often  against 
heavy  odds,  checked  and  broke  the  Cher- 
okees when  their  tribes  were  a  real  menace. 

Sevier  had  long  been  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  territory.  The  Tennessee  set- 
tlers looked  to  him  with  a  pride  resembling 
worship.  Though  the  desperate  days  of 
Indian  fighting  were  past  his  career  as  a 
ruler  and  statesman  was  only  beginning. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  declares  him  to  have 
been  "almost  the  only  commander  on  the 
frontier  who  ever  brought  an  Indian  war, 
of  whatever  length,  to  an  end,  doing  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  his  foes  and  suffering 
very  little  himself." 


In  1794  General  Sevier  had  on  his  hands 
another  Indian  war  which  was  to  him  a 
mere  pastime,  and  in  which  he  defeated  a 
confederacy  of  Creeks,  Cherokees  and 
Chickamaugas.  In  1796  Tennessee  be- 
came a  state  of  the  Union  and  Sevier,  as  a 
mattei  of  course  was  elected  governor. 
The  proof  ot  his  marked  ability  and  force  of 
character  as  an  executive  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  he  served  with  one  short  inter- 
regnum six  terms  as  chief  of  the  State.  In 
1798  he  fought  another  successful  Indian 
war.  In  181 1  he  was  sent  to  the  National 
Legislature  and  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  his  life  came  to  an  end.  It  was  in 
181 5  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
while  acting  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Creeks  that  worn  out  with 
honorable  and  g'orious  service  he  died  in 
his  tent  surrounded  by  warriors  of  a  race 
who  had  learned  to  love  him  for  his  hero- 
ism. 

Sevier  was  a  very  handsome  man,  tall, 
splendidly  though  lightly  formed,  of  robust 
health  and  great  physical  strength.  His 
eyes  were  blue  and  kind,  yet  could  blaze 
with  fire.  His  hair  was  dark,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  fine  face  bore  witness  to  his 
high  spirit,  trenchant  force  and  his  native 
Gallic  savoir-vivre.  All  old  accounts  agree 
that  his  courtesy  was  unfailing,  and  that  he 
was  the  blithest  and  best  of  companions. 
He  was  impulsive  and  vehement,  but  high- 
minded  and  urbane.  Doctor  Ramsey,  the 
accurate  annalist  of  early  Tennessee,  knew 
him  well  in  his  old  age  and  declares  that 
"he  was  fluent,  colloquial  and  gallant — 
frolicsome,  generous,  convivial — well-in- 
formed rather  than  well-read." 

Men  like  Jefferson  and  Franklin  found 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  his  correspon- 
dence. He  was  as  true  and  honest  as  the 
stars.  He  was  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
superior  type  among  our  frontiersmen — a 
wonderful  man  who  faced  new  and  wonder- 
ful problems  with  wonderful  efficiency. 
So  long  as  he  lived  Mr.  Gilmore  declares: 
"He  was  the  real  seat  of  power." 

He  had  been  wealthy  for  those  days 
when  he  came  to  the  wilderness,  and  he 
prospered  in  all  things.  But  his  lavish 
entertainment  and  his  frequent  use  of 
private  means  in  his  campaigns  so  impaired 
his  fortune  that  he  was  unable  to  occupy  a 
fine  house  which  he  built  in  Knoxville  while 
he  was  governor. 
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BILL'S    DUCK    BOAT 

BY    N.    H.    CROWELL 

T  TNCLE  EZRA  threw  back  his  head 
^  and  indulged  in  a  mirthful  cackle. 
"Any  o'  you  fellers  ever  try  huntin'  ducks 
in  one  o'  them  sheet-iron  coffins  they  call 
duck  boats?"  he  inquired,  as  he  bent  for- 
ward and  shook  his  head  in  a  paroxysm 
of  reminiscent  delight. 

We  plead  not  guilty  with  suspicious 
unanimity,  whereupon  Uncle  Ezra  assumed 
an  air  of  conscious  superiority. 

"Don't  do  it  boys — don't  resk  it,"  he 
said,  "  I've  been  up  agin  it  an'  escaped  with 
nothin'  more  'n  a  few  triflin'  internal  in- 
juries but  you  might  get  worse.  Bill  Fikes 
was  th'  party  that  led  me  into  it.  He  d 
been  postin'  up  on  them  newfangled 
sportin'  idees  an'  one  day  he  corners  me 
an'  says  he'd  bought  a  boat  to  hunt  ducks 
in. 

"'Why,  you've  got  half  a  dozen  old 
scows  down  to  th'  docks  now,'  ^ays  I, 
'What  do  you  want  another  for?' 

"This  is  a  duck  boat,'  Bill  says,  'It's 
right  up-to-date.     Made  o'  tin!' 

"'Tin!'  I  says. 

"Then  I  stole  a  whiff  o'  Bill's  breath  to 
see  if  he  hadn't  been  takin'  on  a  cargo  but 
he  proved  an  alibi  by  a  hair. 

"I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  it,  Bill,'  says 
I,  wanderin'  on. 

"About  a  week  after  that  Bill  give  me 
th'  Injun  sign  an'  led  me  down  to  th' 
landin'.  There  was  his  boat — floatin'  as 
high  as  th'  stock  of  a  Texas  oilwell.  It  was 
painted  th'  color  of  a  bricklayer's  overalls 
an'  looked  to  be  as  peaceful  an'  innercent 
as  a  buck  Injun  before  bein'  mixed  with 
alcohol. 

"'Get  in,'  says  Bill,  jest  like  he  was 
tenderin'  me  a  brick  block  or  a  sleepin'  car. 
"Thanks,  guess  I  will,'  says  I." 

Here  Uncle  Ezra  stopped  abruptly  and 
clutched  his  jaw  with  both  hands  to  keep 
from  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter — it 


got  up  as  far  as  his  throat  but  he  manfully 
choked  it  down. 

"Gettin'  into  a  tin  duck  boat  is  some- 
thin'  like  playin'  th'  hoss-fiddle — got  to  be 
studied  in  privit  first.  Bill's  boat  was 
snugglin'  up  alongside  th' .  dock,  down 
about  a  foot  an'  a  half  an'  lookin'  as  in- 
vitin'  as  a  bald  head  to  a  hoss-fly.  Bein' 
familiar  with  th'  general  run  o'  Bill's  cata- 
marans I  stepped  in  sorter  careless  like, 
jest  like  you'd  step  onto  th'  kitchen  floor 
on  a  dark  mornin',  a  trifle  easy  but  ex- 
pectin'  it  to  be  there  when  you  landed. 

"  But  I  hadn't  more  'n  touched  it  when  it 
changed  ends  or  somethin'  an'  when  I 
come  down  with  th' other  leg  I  missed  it  by 
a  good  half  a  yard.  I  went  right  to  th' 
bottom,  got  a  mouthfull  o'  mud  an'  came 
right  back  with  haste  an'  a  poor  pen.  As 
I  come  up  th'  boat  was  watchin'  for  me  an' 
banged  me  two  good  ones  on  th'  ear  before 
I  could  fight  it  off. 

"  Bill's  eyes  were  stickin'  out  till  you 
could  have  hung  your  boots  onto  'em  an' 
he  says. 

"'What  're  ye  try  in'  to  do,  Ez — scuttle 
my  boat?' 

'"If  I  had  a  hatchet  I'd  show  ye!'  says 
I,  after  gettin'  th'  seaweed  out  o'  my  teeth. 

"  Bill  helped  me  onto  th'  dock  an'  I  asked 
'im  if  he'd  had  th'  pleasure  o'  gittin'  into 
th'  boat  yet.  He  scratched  'is  head  a  bit 
pertendin'  to  think.     Finally  he  says: 

"  '  1  believe  not,  Ez.' 

"'Well,  here's  five  dollars  for  you  if 
you'll  get  in  now/  says  I,  producin'  my 
roll  an'  dissectin'  off  a  V. 

"  Bill  turned  a  little  pale  but  begun  to 
peel  'is  coat. 

"'Hold  on,  Bill!  Keep  your  clothes  on 
— I  did!'  1  says. 

"After  hesitatin'  a  little  Bill  put  'is  coat 
back  on  an'  moistened  'is  hands.  Then 
he  set  down  on  th'  dock  an'  stuck  'is  feet 
down  into  th'  waist  o'  th'  boat. 

"'Better  go  an'  get  a  derrick  to  let  you 
down  with,  hadn't  I?'  I  remarks,  scornful 
as  vinegar. 
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"  Bill  didn't  reply  but  drawed  a  long 
breath  an'  slid  off  th'  dock.  He  looked 
about  as  brave  as  a  man  goin'  to  th'  'lectric 
chair. 

"  I  thought  Bill  was  goin'  to  make  it  but 
jest  then  I  noticed  th'  boat  sidestep  like  a 
scairt  featherweight  an'  Bill  set  right  down 
on  th'  lake.  I  caught  'im  by  th'  hair  as  he 
come  to  th'  top  an'  separated  'im  from  a 
good  handful  gettin'  'im  back  to  th'  planks. 
"That's  a  fine  boat  for  any  one  that's 
tired  o'  life,'  says  I,  after  we'd  stood  an' 
dripped  a  while.  Bill  groaned  like  th' 
landlady  had  jabbed  'im  with  a  hatpin. 

"It's  all  right  after  you're  in  it,'  he 
says. 

'"Maybe  th'  receipt  tellin'  how  to  get 
into  it  comes  by  mail,  Bill.  Shall  we  go  up 
to  th'  post  office?'  says  I,  try  in'  to  cheer 
'im  up  some. 

"But  he  never  paid  no  attention.  His 
face  was  all  puckered  up  studyin'  th' 
question.  All  of  a  sudden  he  give  a  joyful 
little  cough  an'  says: 

"I've  got  th'  answer,  Ez!  It's  as  easy 
as  drivin'  nails  into  a  featherbed.  Here 
goes ! ' 

"Bill  go"  down  on  'is  chest  on  th'  dock, 
reached  over  an'  got  a  good  holt  of  th' 
middle  seat  with  'is  hands. 

'"Funny  I  didn't  think  of  this  before,' 
says  he,  'it's  a  snap!' 

"Then  he  started  to  lower  himself  off  th' 
dock  slow  an'  easy.  When  he'd  got  a  lit- 
tle more  'n  half  of  'im  over  th'  edge  some- 
thin'  went  plunk  into  th'  water  under 
Bill's  nose. 

"What  was  that?'  says  he,  kinder  rat- 
tled. 

'"Sounded  like  your  pocketbook,'  says  I. 

"  Bill  took  a  quick  look  back  at  me  be- 
tween 'is  knees  an'  emitted  a  painful  groan. 
After  studyin'  a  minute  he  let  go  with  one 
hand  an'  reached  back  to  feel  of  'is  pocket. 

"While  he  was  doin'  that  th'  boat 
started  for  th'  open  sea — it  started  so 
blame  quick  that  th'  first  thing  I  see  was 
Bill  stretched  out  like  a  rubber  band  be- 
twixt th'  dock  an'  th'  boat  an'  strainin' 
every  muscle  in  'im  to  keep  from  lettin' 
'is  stomach  drag  in  th'  water. 

"'That's  fine,  Bill,'  says  I.  'What's  th' 
next  step?' 

"He  gave  me  a  murderous  look  an'  th'- 
boat  slid  out  three  inches  more  leavin'  Bill's 
toes  hangin'  to  about  a  half  an  inch  o'  dock. 


'"Reel  me  in,  you  brindle-whiskered 
porch-climber!'  Bill  yells,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  corroded  zinc. 

"  I  saved  'im  from  the  jaws  of  a  lovely 
duckin'  an'  th'  minute  he  got  'is  wind  he 
wanted  to  fight.  Had  all  I  could  do  to 
ca'm  'im  down  an'  explain  that  I  was  per- 
fectly innercent. 

"'Bill,'  I  remarks,  'you'd  better  write 
that  boat  crowd  an'  find  out  how  to  occupy 
that  craft.  Th'  only  way  I  see  now  is  to 
put  it  on  th'  dock,  get  in,  an'  then  saw  th' 
dock  in  two.  She  might  turn  a  hand- 
spring even  then.' 

"  Bill  groaned  an'  said  he'd  catch  th' 
sciatica  if  he  didn't  go  home  an'  change 
'is  clothes  so  we  dispersed. 

"Afterward  Bill  traded  th'  boat  to  a 
farmer  for  a  veal  calf  an'  th'  calf  got  into 
th'  kitchen  an'  butted  th'  cook  so  severe 
she  struck  for  higher  wages  on  th'  spot. 
Bill  now  says  if  any  man  tries  to  sell,  trade, 
give  or  otherwise  hurl  a  tin  boat  onto 
'im  he  will  feel  compelled  to  shoot  in  self 
defense. 

"Bill  says  he  never " 

Just  then  the  speaker  caught  the  beck- 
oning finger  of  a  robust  gentleman  behind 
the  refreshment  star  d  and  he  mounted  to 
his  legs  and  went  across  to  see  about  it. 


APRIL    IN   THE   GARDEN 

BY    E.    P.    POWELL 

\J0  MONTH  in  the  year  is  more  in- 
■*■  ^  teresting  than  April.  It  is  full  of 
preparation  and  forward-looking.  The 
soft  maples  are  in  blossom,  and  the 
elms  soon  follow.  The  bluebirds  and 
robins  are  already  building.  The  dande- 
lions make  golden  borders  to  the  wind- 
breaks. The  cows  look  over  the  barn  gate, 
and  utter  impatient  interrogations.  "  Yes! 
yes!"  answers  Farmer  Harding;  "yes,  you 
shall  soon  be  in  the  pasture  down  where 
the  creek  winds,  for  it  is  surely  almost 
time,  and  the  grass  is  growing  fast."  The 
birds  glean  the  left-over  barberries  and 
viburnum.  At  night  the  valleys  and  hills 
are  dotted  with  bonfires;  the  last  year's 
waste  is  going  up  in  smoke,  while  boys  and 
girls  dance  about  the  flames.  In  the 
morning  an  April  shower  sprinkles  the 
lawns,  and  dashes  off  to  the  east,  leaving 
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a  rainbow  behind.  Bless  my  soul!  How 
fine  it  is  to  see  a  new  year  open  its  petals. 
Gladys  comes  in  from  the  woods  with  her 
apron  full  of  hepaticas  and  anemones;  we 
used  to  call  them  mouse  ears  and  other 
sweet  names,  until  science  taught  us  how 
wise  it  was  to  Latinize  them.  Hyacinths 
stand  in  rows  of  blue,  of  red,  of  pink  and  of 
yellow — the  yellow  is  sweetest;  but  sweet 
or  not,  I  like  better  the  tulips  that  are  just 
lifting  their  pointed  buds  in  the  strawberry 
rows. 

The  door  stands  open,  and  the  south 
wind  tosses  in  some  dry  leaves  that  it  plays 
with,  softly  whistling  to  us:  Smell  of  these, 
and  from  the  beech  trees  learn  how  to 
make  even  dying  sweet — sweet  as  the 
leaves  that  go  on  into  other  lives  and  other 
duties.  Everything  seems  to  be  laughing, 
and  it  is  hard  to  go  about  your  work  with- 
out singing  and  dancing.  We  can  spend 
whole  days  out  of  doors.  Houses,  by  the 
way,  were  originally  no  more  intended  to 


live  in  than  umbrellas.  We  have  gradu- 
ally grown  to  them,  almost  as  much  as 
crabs  and  turtles  to  their  shells.  The  first 
thing  we  do  anywhere  is  to  build  a  house, 
and  then  we  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives 
trying  to  fit  ourselves  into  its  compart- 
ments— with  a  deal  of  painting  and  paper- 
ing and  scrubbing.  'Tis  a  cheap  use  of 
life.  April  turns  us  out  of  doors,  and  bids 
us  live  more  freely  and  naturally.  We 
meet  the  bees  singing  on  their  way  to  the 
flowers,  and  every  flower  looks  as  if  it  were 
glad  to  greet  us. 

The  little  mother  looks  out  the  open 
door,  and  the  sun  looks  in,  just  as  far  as  it 
can.     Come,  she  calls;  it  is  already  April, 
and  it  is  time  to  make  the  garden.     The 
ground  is  mellow,  and   the  sun   is  warm 
enough  to  reach  the  seed.     The  crocus  has 
called  the  bees,  and  the  scylla  is  as  blue  as 
the  sky.    So  we  all  gather  down  by  the  big 
pear  tree,  where  the  rows  of  grass  pinks 
have  weathered  the  winter,  and  where  the 
boys   have   already  generously 
spread  some  of  the  finest  loads  of 
manure.    "  Hello ! "  cries  the  father, 
from  the  garden,  where  the  plums 
grow,  "we  have  put  in  our  early 
peas  and  potatoes,  our  beets  and 
parsnips    and   carrots;    and   when 
you  want  help  sing  out   for   it." 
Then  the  little  mother  calls  back, 
"Let  the  boys  put  in  the  veget- 
ables, and  enough  of  them — we  will 
see    to   the   asters,  the   sweetpeas 
and  the  marigolds.      By -and -bye 
the  father  comes  through  the  hedge, 
to  beg  enough  hollyhock  seed  to 
plant  a  row  at  the  foot  of  his  corn- 
field.    So  it  is  that  April  began, 
and  so  will  all  Aprils  begin  to  the 
end  of  time,  at  least  in  these  North- 
ern states,  and  in  our  old  English 
home   across   the   sea.     It   is    the 
month  of  beginnings,   and  the 
month  of  garden  making. 

The  flower  garden  and  the  veget- 
able garden  and  the  small  fruit 
garden  make  the  trinity  of  a  coun- 
try home.  They  should  always  be 
associated,  but  they  should  never 
be  confused.  The  old-fashioned 
vegetable  garden  and  flower  gar- 
den were  one,  and  the  plums  and 
cherries  went  clear  around  the 
_,      area.    Then,   just    along    by   the 
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house,  stood  a  few  pet  pear  trees,  that 
dropped  their  yellow  and  toothsome  mor- 
sels over  the  heads  of  the  children.  I  re- 
member well  how  the  harvest  pears  fell 
from  the  dear  old  tree,  and  pattered  on  the 
roof  to  wake  me  in  the  early  morning.  Ah! 
But  that  was  a  wonderful  pear — in  those 
days,  for  it  exactly  fitted  a  boy's  mouth; 
albeit  badly  beaten  by  the  Rostiezers  and 
Tysons  of  to-day.  The  owner  of  this  old- 
fashioned  garden  leaned  on  his  spade,  while 
he  took  a  pinch  of  fennel,  or  rosemary,  or 
some  other  sweet  herb,  to  chew,  or  to  smell 
it  while  he  meditated.  Pinks  outlined  the 
asparagus,  and  nasturtiums  bordered  the 
onion  bed.  Do  I  not  well  remember  this, 
although  an  old  man  now,  for  did  I  not 
weed  onions — and  that,  too,  just  at  fishing 
time;  and  did  the  boys  not  argue  with  me 
powerfully,  with  the  poles  on  their  shoul- 
ders— leaving  me  with  a  struggle  between 
duty  and  pleasure.  However,  this  was 
wise,  for  it  took  away  the  backache,  and 
our  father  would  say:  "To  be  sure  my  boy! 
As  soon  as  the  onions  ^~e  wed  you  shall  go 
fishing."  Then  he  added  encouragingly: 
"And  we  shall  have  fish  for  dinner,"  but 
he  knew  very  well  that  more  likely  we 
should  have  but  half  a  dozen  suckers,  three 
inches  long.  But  fishing  is  fishing,  and 
fish  are  not  important.  Only  I  say  to  all 
fathers,  "Do  not  make  too  large  onion 
beds :  if  they  are  to  be  'wed'  in  fishing  time." 
The  plot  for  a  flower  garden  should  be 
simple,  and  it  should  not  be  far  from  the 
house.  It  should  be  easy  to  step  into  its 
paths,  although  it  should  not  be  large,  and 
should  make  all  that  is  possible  of  a  snug 
space.  It  should  not  hold  a  medley  of 
flowers  —  as  if  a  seedman's  catalogue  had 
been  spilled  into  it.  The  country  wife 
will  surely  have  a  few  favorites,  such  as 
sweetpeas,  nasturtiums  and  stock-gilly.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  the  house-man — if 
consulted  at  all,  will  favor  the  bright  colors 
of  geraniums  and  peonies.  There  is  room, 
however,  for  all  of  these,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  a  small  plot,  each  year,  given  to 
novelties.  I  like  a  hobby  here,  as  else- 
where; but  I  do  not  ride  the  same  hobby 
more  than  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 
Last  year  I  made  the  most  of  dahlias,  and 
one  may  devote  himself  easily  to  this  won- 
derful bit  of  evolution,  for  three  or  four 
years.  Of  phlox  I  have  not  tired  these 
twenty    years;     and    Gladys    is    growing 


pansies  as  big  as  your  hand.  I  think  that 
a  bunch  of  clove  pinks  is  the  one  thing 
among  flowers  most  indispensable;  it  com- 
bines fragrance,  color  and  grace  in  perfec- 
tion. I  have  never  had  the  chrysanthe- 
mum craze,  for  I  have  a  nose — an  organ 
most  important  in  a  flower  garden. 

When  you  get  acquainted  with  the  lay 
of  the  land,  you  will  see  one  spot  above  alJ 
others  where  you  will  say  right  there  should 
be  the  vegetable  garden.  It  should  not 
be  far  from  the  barn,  nor  indeed  very  far 
from  the  house — otherwise  you  could  not 
call  it  the  "kitchen  garden."  It  must, 
however,  be  so  located  that  the  soil  can 
gather  the  barn  drainage,  and  be  very  rich; 
and  it  should  also  be  very  open  to  the  sun. 
Here,  in  a  vegetable  garden,  even  more  than 
in  the  flower  garden  we  write  the  poetry  of 
agriculture.  Here  we  concentrate  all  the 
good  things  that  the  world  has  brought 
forth  through  all  the  past  of  evolution. 
Here  you  will  find  something  of  China,  and 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  Brazil. 
Here,  with  hedges  and  windbreak,  we 
make  a  climate  less  harsh  than  where  the 
winds  have  their  way,  and  here  we  grow 
our  melons  and  our  lima  beans,  somewhat 
out  of  their  natural  latitude.  Then  as  we 
go  on  conquering  conditions,  our  delight 
knows  no  bounds.  The  vegetable  garden 
after  awhile  has  made  a  gardener,  and  the 
gardener,  behold,  is  a  Burbank — a  creator. 
Nature  genially  submits  to  his  demands, 
and  responds  to  his  caresses.  Nothing  is 
too  good  to  be  improved. 

Although  the  old-fashioned  garden  was 
a  fine  mingling  of  the  useful  and  the  beau- 
tiful, it  had  too  much  spade  work  and  too 
much  back  work  for  an  inventive  Yankee. 
You  will  now  find  the  vegetable  garden  so 
arranged  that  the  horse  may  bear  the  bur- 
den of  cultivating  it.  I  think  the  sub- 
division has  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  that 
we  may  grow  more  flowers  with  our  beets 
and  spinach.  My  tulips,  and  there  is  quite 
a  full  acre  of  them,  lift  their  cups  of  per- 
fume from  my  strawberry  rows,  and  Ma- 
donna lilies,  by  the  thousand,  blossom 
among  my  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes. 
Only  one  must  plant  this  bulb  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  that  they  may  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  hoe.  But  vegetables  are  beautiful 
of  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  a  plot  of  crimson  beets,  with  fringed 
leaves;  and  as  for  the  carrot,  I  advise  you 
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to  try  the  leaves  among  your  dishes  of 
flowers.  Spinach  is  unequaled,  unless  it  be 
by  the  white  and  green  and  pink-hued 
celery.  Corn  is  the  glory  of  the  land,  and 
of  nothing  am  I  more  proud  than  my  cross- 
bred beans,  that  hang  down  the  poles  in 
crystal  white  festoons.  So  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  spot  about  a  right  sort  of  country 
place  that  is  not  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful. 
The  cottager  who  has  a  slovenly  place, 
will  be  or  already  is  a  sloven,  and  the  wife, 
however  she  may  follow  the  fashions,  is 
pitiful  in  her  thoughts  and  loves. 

The  small-fruit  garden  should  include  a 
plenty  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  Both 
of  these  like  shade,  and  do  not  like  the 
hottest  sun  of  July.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  carries  me  back  so  sweetly  to  the 
olden  days  as  a  well-kept  currant  field. 
Our  varieties,  however,  are  greatly  im- 
proved. I  recommend  you  to  plant  White 
Grape  and  Versailles,  as  on  the  whole  the 
noblest  of  the  currants.  The  plums  will 
grow  close  together  and  yet  hang  full  of 
purple  and  golden  fruit;  but  the  cherries 
are  not  quite  so  companionable — demand- 
ing more  sunshine.  I  had  thirty-two  sorts 
of  plums  in  fruitage  during  1907,  and  six- 
teen sorts  of  cherries.  I  could  not  get  on 
without  Green  Gages,  Shiros,  Golden 
Drops,  and  Burbank's  Maynard.  As  for 
cherries  give  me  enough  Maydukes,  Mont- 
morencys,  Gov.  Woods,  and  Rockport  Big- 
garreaus.  Five  pear  trees  are  enough: 
Tyson,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Anjou 
and  Lawrence — but  this  makes  six,  and  a 
good  half-dozen  it  is.  For  late  winter  one 
may  add  Pres.  Drouard. 

But  the  real  glory  of  a  country  home  is  a 
shrubbery,  and  this  is  rarely  seen,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  There  are  a  few  shrubs  that 
love  April,  and  they  are  fine  ones.  Daphne 
is  charming  for  its  sweetness  and  simplicity; 
but  it  is  better  for  the  way  it  will  open 
buds,  if  they  are  cut  and  put  in  a  vase  of 
pure  water.  I  always  feel  that  the  new 
year  has  really  begun  when  the  forsythia 
clothes  itself,  like  Buddhists  at  prayer,  in 
yellow  from  top  to  toe.  Right  after  these 
comes  the  Judas  Tree — not  so  much  a  tree 
as  a  shrub — and  a  mass  of  lilac  blossoms 
for  three  weeks.  There  is  no  shrub  that 
holds  florescence  longer.  Nature  loves  it, 
for  she  has  planted  it  from  Maine  to  Florida 
— yet  it  is  rarely  seen  and  little  known. 
My   shrubbery  garden   is   my   preference. 


It  does  not  require  either  spade  or  plow — 
only  that  once  a  year  each  shrub  shall  be 
mulched  well  and  sprouts  cut  away. 

RIDING    THE    FROST 
LAKE    DAM 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  EARLY  DAYS  IN  MICHIGAN 

BY    T.    R.    LLOYD 

""THEY  were  blamed  idiots,  both  of  'em. 
*  But  I'm  not  holdin'  that  up  against 
any  man  when  there's  a  girl  in  the  case. 
Nell  was  all  right,  too,  mind  yer,  as  girls 
go — red  hair,  full  form,  fire  an'  all  that 
sort  of  thing — but  she  couldn't  play  soft. 
Had  to  be  things  doin'  when  she  handled 
the  bow — with  her  novel-readin'  notions 
of  heroes  and  trusty  swords  and  ridin'  into 
death's  ways  before  you  could  kiss  the  tip 
of  her  finger.  Oh,  shucks!  I  hate  bein' 
harsh  on  the  child,  but  good  men  are  too 
blamed  hard  to  lay  your  hands  on  these 
days,  to  want  to  scu  them  go  under  before 
their  appointed  time,  all  along  of  a  whim 
and  a  little  lace.  All  right,  I'm  gettin' 
there.  The  drive  had  come  down  pretty 
slick  that  spring,  no  serious  accidents  or 
nothing,  and  we  were  just  holdin'  the  logs 
above  the  last  dam  till  we  had  got  enough 
water  to  float  them  out  onto  the  home 
stretch.  The  boys  lied  around  in  the 
shade  of  the  cook-house  and  chewed  their 
pipes  and  cursed  a  little  and  waited — 
thinkin'  on  the  settlement  only  thirty  mile 
away  and  pay-day  just  'round  the  bend. 
The  second  day  we  heard  the  squeakin'  of 
wheels  and  Nell  appeared  on  the  scene, 
havin'  buggied  out  to  wish  us  luck  and 
with  greetings  from  the  home  folk — that's 
what  she  said.  I'm  guessin'  different,  and 
seed  later  I  guessed  right. 

We  all  jumped  to  our  feet,  bein'  mighty 
starved  for  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face,  but 
Angus  Carmichael  was  Johnny-on-the-Spot 
all  right  and  had  the  honor  of  liftin'  her 
out  and  receivin'  a  smile  that  would  'ave 
softened  a  pike-pole.  We  were  all  right 
envious  of  Angus,  but  big  Jim  Connors  was 
the  only  one  weak  enough  to  show  it. 
They'd  been  runnin'  neck  and  neck  for 
favors  all  that  winter  and  weren't  too 
friendly  about  it  either.  The  other  boys 
had  long  since  dropped  out  and  were  just 
waitin'  around  to  hold  the  coats  and  pick 
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up  the  pieces.  Jim  butted  in  between 
Angus  and  the  smile  and  grabbed  her  hand 
so  she  winced. 

"Right  glad  ter  see  yer  again,  Nell," 
says  he.  "Ain't  yer  goin'  ter  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  drivin'  yer  back  ter  the 
settlement  this  afternoon?  Yer  said  I 
could  sometime  and  I'm  not  needed  here 
jest  now  you  know." 

Nell  looked  up  at  him  out  of  the  points 
of  her  eyes:  "Maybe,  Jim,  we'll  see." 

Angus  was  lookin'  sort  of  pale  in  spite  of 
the  tan.  "She's  already  promised  me,  Jim, 
but  of  course  she  knows  what  she  wants, 
and  I'll  step  aside  if  she  says  the  word." 

Connors  swung  'round  quick,  blazin' 
mad.  "Go  to  hell,  you!  and  mind  yer  own 
business!"  His  fists  were  stuck  out  in 
Carmichael's  face,  and  we  looked  for  things 
happenin'  right  there.  Nell  did  too,  I 
guess,  for  the  look  of  scorn  on  her  face 
when  Angus  jest  gave  a  gasp  and  stepped 
back  wasn't  pretty  to  see. 

"I'm  thinkin'  yer  didn't  hear  straight, 
Mister  Carmichael,"  she  said  softly.  "I 
wouldn't  be  feelin'  safe  with  a  coward  at  the 
reins!" 

"No,  I'm  not  a  coward,  Nell,  and  yer 
know  it.  If  Jim  wasn't  a  heap  sight  better 
man  with  his  fists  than  I  be  he  wouldn't 
be  so  free  with  his  speech.  Now  ask  him 
if  he  feels  like  runnin'  the  dam  with  me  or 
no  and  we'll  see  whose  scared." 

We  held  our  breath  when  we  heard  that, 
for  though  Connors  was  about  the  best 
man  on  a  log  in  the  province,  not  barrin' 
Carmichael  either,  the  devil  himself 
couldn't  do  the  trick  and  live.  Nell 
knowed  it  as  well  as  we  did,  but  by  Jim- 
miny  she  jest  stood  there  with  the  hot  sun 
flamin'  on  her  red  hair  and  a  little  smile  on 
her  face  that  said  plain  as  day:  "Will  yer 
let  him  dare  yer,  Jim?" 

Yer  could  hear  the  throbbin'  of  the  dam 
comin'  up  under  yer  very  feet,  though  it 
was  really  round  the  bend  below,  and  it 
didn't  sound  pretty  ter  Jim's  ears  as  we 
could  see.  He  pulled  the  battered  felt 
off  his  head  and  mopped  his  forehead  with 
a  red  bandana,  but  I  guess  none  of  us  felt 
much  sympathy  for  him,  seein'  as  he'd  got 
himself  into  the  hole. 

"He's  gone  clean  crazy,  Nell,"  he 
gasped,  "but  what  you  say  goes — only  I 
guess  one  of  the  other  boys  will  be  takin' 
yer  home  this  evenin'." 


"Don't  worry  about  me.  I  reckon  I 
kin  get  back  all  right."  Nell  starts  for 
the  dam  below  and  we  tails  out  behind, 
some  of  us  tryin'  ter  persuade  the  fools  to 
quit  it,  and  some  pumpin'  into  them  just 
how  it  oughter  be  done.  And  so  we  comes 
out  on  the  scene  of  operations. 

There  was  a  twenty-eight-foot  head  of 
water  behind  the  dam.  There  there  was  a 
sluice  sixty  foot  long  and  ten  wide  where 
the  water  ran  smooth  and  swift  as  greased 
lightning,  till  it  shot  out  on  the  apron  and 
was  carried  some  eighty  foot  farther  over 
a  ledge  of  rocks.  Near  the  lower  end  of 
the  apron  the  water  was  that  shallow  that 
though  a  small  log  would  shoot  out  straight 
and  drop  into  the  pool  below  almost  hori- 
zontal, the  big  sticks  would  drag  and  tip 
and  go  over  head  first  and  not  rise  to  the 
surface  for  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  below. 

The  pool  was  as  ugly  a  bit  of  water  as 
I've  ever  seen.  Boilin'  and  eddyin',  and 
chock  full  of  undertows  that  would  drag  a 
human  body  down  among  the  jagged  rocks 
on  the  bottom  and  sweep  it  back  under  the 
apron  and  spit  it  out  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low in  a  condition  that  weren't  pretty  to  see. 

As  Angus  had  given  the  dare,  he  had  to 
go  first,  and  the  rest  of  us  climbed  out  onto 
the  rocks  close  to  the  water  as  we  could 
get,  with  pike-poles  and  ropes  for  life- 
savin'  duty.  Nell  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  where  she  could  see  good  and  plain. 
A  small  spot  of  red  burnt  in  each  cheek  and 
her  eyes  were  shinin'  brilliant. 

"Take  a  rough,  solid-barked  log,  Angus," 
yells  out  Boss  Murray.  "It  '11  give  yer  a 
better  grip  if  she  dives,  and  for  God's  sake 
hang  on  it  till  she  clears  the  eddies!  We'll 
git  you  then." 

"  I'll  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of  her,  Jack, 
don't  worry,"  and  Angus  runs  lightly  out 
on  the  loose  floatin'  logs  that  are  held  back 
by  a  boom  from  goin'  through  the  sluice. 
He  picks  one  out,  pushes  it  through  a  gap 
where  the  chain  joins  a  couple  of  the  boom 
logs  and  jumps  aboard. 

"Ain't  yer  goin'  ter  use  a  pole?"  hollers 
Terry. 

"Naw — by-bye!"  and  we  see  the 
blamed  goat  is  runnin'  it  empty-handed. 

The  log  now  began  to  step  along  lively 
and  entered  the  upper  end  of  the  sluice. 
As  it  dipped  to  the  incline,  Angus  bent  for- 
ward with  his  fingers  touchin'  the  rough 
bark  and  his  eyes  on  the  boilin'  caldron 
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below  him.  He  sure  looked  cool  and 
steady  crouchin'  there,  while  the  log  rocked 
from  side  to  side  and  plunged  through  the 
sixty  foot  of  sluice.  At  the  foot  of  this 
where  the  water  struck  the  less  steep 
apron,  the  back  surge  made  a  wave  that 
jumped  up  most  eight  foot  high.  As  the 
timber  struck  this,  Angus  leapt  into  the  air, 
cleared  most  of  it  and  lit  on  his  stud  again 
as  fine  as  you  please. 

Murray  yells,  "Pretty  work!"  and  then 
we  holds  our  breath. 

The  log  as  it  neared  the  end  of  the  apron, 
begun  to  drag,  but  because  of  the  weight 
on  the  back  end,  didn't  go  over  perpen- 
dicular as  we  feared.  It  shot  far  out, 
dipped  sharp  and  plunged  into  the  roaring 
mess  of  yellow  water. 

But  Angus  kept  his  head,  you  bet!  At 
the  last  moment  he  threw  himself  flat  on 
the  log  and  wrapped  his  arms  and  legs 
around  it,  and  crash!  they  disappeared, 
and  the  foam  swished  over.  He  told  us 
later  that  it  weren't  much  fun  down  ther. 
He  seemed  to  be  goin  right  on  down  to 
hell,  while  the  currents  tore  and  bit  and 
wrenched,  and  pieces  of  bark  and  chips  and 
sawdust  cut  and  bruised  him  every  place 
at  once.  And  his  one  little  thought  all  the 
time  was  jest  to  hold  on  till  he  bust  and 
trust  to  God. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  sort  of  thing 
he  begun  to  see  sky-rockets  and  hear  can- 
non crackers  and  then  a  flood  of  sunlight 
hit  him  in  the  face  and  he  knew  he'd 
come  back  to  the  family. 

I  reckon  it  was  nigh  as  long  a  time  to  us 
as  to  him  before  the  log  hove  in  sight  and 
we  were  allowed  to  move  our  lungs  again. 
We  certainly  let  out  one  Indian  ear-split- 
ting yell  that  made  the  noise  of  the  dam 
sound  pale.  Angus  climbed  right  side  up, 
sprang  onto  a  jutting  log  and  walked  ashore 
and  into  our  arms. 

Nell  stood  up  there  and  waved  her  ker- 
chief at  him  but  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  saw- 
dust I  reckon  he  didn't  see  it,  for  he  never 
so  much  as  glanced  in  her  direction. 

The  first  words  he  said  were:  "Don't 
let  Jim  try  it,  boys!  God  ain't  goin'  to 
give  two  return  tickets  to  hell,  and  that's 
certain!" 

"You're  too  late,"  says  Little  Bill,  "he's 
a-comin'  now." 

And  he  was  all  right,  with  his  hair 
blowin'  back  and  his  face  white  as  milk — 


slickety-pelt  down  the  sluice,  till  he  struck 
the  wave,  made  a  spring  that  miscarried 
somehow  and  fell  plump  on  his  back  three 
feet  behind  the  log.  Didn't  look  any  too 
cheerful  for  Jim,  just  then! 

The  rest  of  the  way  down  they  didn't 
change  their  positions  none,  though  Jim 
kept  clutchin'  wildly  at  the  log  beyond  his 
reach,  knowin'  that  he  didn't  have  no 
chance  for  life  if  he  didn't  get  it.  We 
couldn't  do  nothin' — jest  watch! 

Then  the  stick  shot  into  the  shoaler 
water  and  dragged  just  a  bit,  and  as  it 
went  over  we  seed  Jim  catch  up  and  clutch 
the  log,  then  his  hands  slipped,  his  arms 
straightened  out  with  a  jerk  and  both  of 
'em  sunk  beneath  the  foam. 

Well,  we  were  right  certain  he  had  got 
a  grip  and  again  stopped  breathin'  and 
waited  for  the  log  to  show  up.  After  a 
time  it  did  saunter  to  the  surface  and  we 
seed  a  hand  clingin"  to  a  projection  on  the 
side  of  the  timber,  and  then  slip  off. 

Angus  hitched  a  rope  around  him  and 
jumped  into  the  pool  and  made  a  des- 
perate fight  to  get  out,  but  in  a  couple  of 
strokes  he  was  jerked  clean  under  and  we 
started  pullin'  him  back  again.  Yer  can 
imagine  our  amazement  when  we  discov- 
ered we  were  draggin'  the  two  of  them  in ! 
The  blame  cross-currents  had  hammered 
Jim  plump  into  Angus'  arms  and  couldn't 
get  'em  apart  again. 

Well,  Connors  was  pretty  nigh  all  in  and 
we  lugged  him  off  to  the  bunk-house,  but 
Angus  was  as  chirp  as  a  sparrow  after  we'd 
poured  a  little  Scotch  down  his  gullet.  We 
were  crowdin'  around  shakin'  hands  with 
him  and  congratulatin'  him  when  Nell 
pushes  through,  lookin'  mighty  ashamed 
of  herself  and  rather  scared,  too.  I  guess 
she'd  been  gettin'  a  bigger  dose  of  real  life 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

"I'm  right  proud  of  you,  Angus,"  she 
begun  gentle,  "and  reckon  I  spoke  a  little 
too  quick  a  few  moments  ago.  I  ain't 
forgot  what  I  promised  you,  and  am  ready 
to  start  whenever  you  say." 

"Thanks,  Nell,"  says  Carmichael,  lookin' 
her  straight,  "  I  knows  you  didn't  mean 
what  yer  said,  but  the  truth  is  I'm  all 
tuckered  out  after  so  much  excitement 
and  bathin'  and  guess  I'll  let  one  of  the 
other  fellows  drive  yer  back  to  the  settle- 
ment." 

Angus  turned  and  walked  up  the  bank. 


PROFITABLE   CHICKEN    RAISING 

MANY  PRACTICAL  POINTERS  ON  VARIOUS  POULTRY  TOPICS 
OF   INTEREST   AND   VALUE  TO   BEGINNERS 

BY    ROSCOE    BRIANT   SANDO 


•  HERE  is  a  certain  fascin- 
ation about  raising 
chickens,  which  fails  to 
appeal  to  but  very  few 
people;  and  down  deep 
in  the  heart  of  nearly 
every  true  American 
citizen  lies  the  hope  of  some  day  having 
a  nice  little  country  home,  a  cow,  and 
some  chickens.  Indeed,  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated  that,  every  man,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  gets  an  attack  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  "chicken  fever." 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  read  this 
article  are  interested  in  chickens  only  to 
the  extent  of  keeping  a  small  flock  to  fur- 
nish eggs  and  meat  for  home  consumption; 
but  there  will  be  some  few,  however,  who 
will  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  dollars  and  cents  only,  and  who  are 
contemplating  going  into  the  business  on 
a  more  or  less  extended  scale.  Now,  it  has 
frequently  occurred  that  a  man's  poultry 
aspirations  received  a  rude  shock — if,  in- 
deed, they  were  not  entirely  shattered — 
because  he  tried  to  do  too  great  things  im- 
mediately, with  little,  if  any,  practical 
poultry  experience;  in  other  words,  he 
tried  to  reach  the  top  round  of  the  ladder 
of  poultry  success  in  a  single  leap,  and, 
as  almost  invariably  happens,  failure  re- 
sulted. The  men  who,  to-day,  are  making 
their  poultry  operations  the  most  profit- 
able, are  the  ones  who  started  in  a  small 
way,  gradually  growing  into  the  business, 
and  expanding  step  by  step  as  their  ex- 
perience warranted. 

About  the  most  sensible  (and  1  might 
add,  also,  the  most  profitable)  beginning 
I  ever  saw  made  in  the  poultry  business 
was  by  q.  young  clerk,  who  lived  in  the 


suburbs  of  a  nearby  city.  He  sustained 
a  severe  attack  of  the  "hen  fever,"  and, 
as  is  the  usual  occurrence,  became  en- 
thused over  the  "enormous"  profits  to  be 
made  with  poultry.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  his  enthusiasm  to  get  the  best  of  his 
better  judgment,  and  cause  him  to  resign 
his  clerkship  and  immediately  embark  in 
the  poultry  business  on  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended scale,  as  has  so  frequently  occurred; 
but,  instead,  he  held  on  to  his  clerkship, 
fixed  up  a  good  comfortable  little  house  on 
a  back  lot,  bought  a  dozen  standard-bred 
hens  and  a  rooster,  at  a  dollar  a  head,  of  a 
neighboring  fancier,  and  thus  made  his 
start.  This  was  early  in  the  spring;  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  he  furnished 
the  family  table  with  eggs  and  chickens, 
and,  besides,  hatched  and  raised  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  young  chicks.  Out  of 
these  he  retained  twenty-five  of  the  best 
pullets  for  breeders,  and,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  his  house  room;  and 
so,  by  the  next  spring,  we  find  that  his 
business  has,  from  natural  causes,  tripled 
itself,  and  all  this  time  our  friend  has  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  gaining  in  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  This  natural 
increase  continued  for  another  year  or  two, 
and  by  this  time  he  had  his  business  so 
firmly  established  on  a  paying  basis  that 
he  was  justified  in  buying  a  small  farm  out 
at  the  edge  of  town,  and  then  and  there 
becoming  a  full-fledged  poultryman,  mak- 
ing this  his  exclusive  occupation.  Speak- 
ing of  profits,  he  recently  told  me  that  he 
scarcely  managed  to  meet  expenses  the 
first  year,  the  second  year  he  slightly  more 
than  kept  even,  while  subsequent  years 
have  not  failed  to  show  a  nice  little  sum 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
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DESIRABILITY   OF    PL'RE    STOCK 

Pure-bred  stock  is  a  great  aid  to  maxi- 
mum success  and  profits.  Our  start  was 
made  with  mongrel  stock,  but  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  we  learned  that,  while 
fair  profits  could  be  made  with  this  kind, 
more  money  could  be  made  with  standard- 
bred  birds.  While  we  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty, at  any  time  of  year,  in  disposing  of 
our  poultry  and  eggs,  still  the  price  re- 
ceived from  them  was  always  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold:  Good, 
plump,  tender  chickens,  properly  fitted, 
always  brought  the  top  price,  while  the 
scraggy,  scrawny,  inferior  stock,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  has  to  be  sold  at  the  buyer's 
own  figures,  and  even  then  one  may  well 
consider  himself  fortunate  in  disposing  of 
it  at  all  in  these  days  of  strong  competi- 
tion, when  most  things  are  being  decided 
by  the  rule  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

No  matter  how  low  the  regular  market 
quotations  may  be,  good  prices  are  always 
paid  for  birds  of  superior  quality.  This 
superior  quality  is  most  easily  secured  and 
most  often  found  in  standard-bred  birds, 
because  pure  breeding  greatly  assists  in 
securing  the  uniformity  in  size  and  color, 
denoting  the  good  quality,  which  every 
poultry  keeper  knows  is  so  essential  to 
quick  sales  and  good  prices. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  pleasure,  strictly,  the  advantage 
remains  decidedly  with  the  standard-bred. 
The  superior  appearance,  over  nonde- 
scripts, of  a  flock  of  fowls  uniform  in  size, 
type  and  color;  the  stimulating  desire  with 
which  is  awaited  the  result  of  matings,  in- 
tensified by  the  ever-present  hope  of  pro- 
ducing a  blue-ribbon  winner,  and  the  inci- 
dental study  of  the  great  science  of  breed- 
ing—all combine  to  fascinate,  where  be- 
fore there  was  nothing  more  than  mere 
pleasure. 

THE    "BEST"    BREED 

After  deciding  to  dispose  of  the  scrubs 
and  breed  nothing  but  standard-bred  birds, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  the  first  thing  we 
wanted  to  know  was:  "Which  breed  of 
fowls  is  the  best?"  1  could  secure  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  this,  but  was  informed 
that  the  quicker  1  got  the  idea  of  a  "best" 
breed  out  of  my  head,  the  better  off  I  would 
be,   because  there  was  no  such  a  thing. 


Later  experience  has  demonstrated  very 
plainly  to  me  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
but  still  there  are  a  few  things  that  every 
one  would  do  well  to  consider  when  select- 
ing a  breed,  and  no  one  should  by  any 
means  "go  it  blind."'  This  first  thing  to 
consider  is,  whether  one  is  intending  to 
build  up  an  egg  farm,  a  combination  egg 
and  meat  business,  or  if  he  is  to  raise 
broilers  and  roasters  exclusively.  After 
this  has  been  done,  he  should  make  the  se- 
lection with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments and  demands  of  his  own  particular 
market,  while  at  the  same  time  his  indi- 
vidual tastes,  environments  and  climate 
should  also  be  vital  factors. 

No  one  breed  has  a  monopoly  on  desir- 
able points,  but  still,  while  there  is  no 
breed  that  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  all  the 
leading  ones  have  practical  qualities  of 
greater  or  lesser  merit.  Often  a  certain 
breed  is  chosen  because  it  is  considered 
best  for  the  intended  lines  of  work,  even 
though  it  would  be  palpably  weak  for  some 
other  purpose  or  purposes.  For  instance, 
if  great  egg  production  alone  is  the  object, 
one  of  the  breeds  of  the  Mediterranean 
class  will  probably  best  fill  the  bill,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  are  infer- 
ior for  market  purposes  to  varieties  in 
either  the  American  or  the  Asiatic  class. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  state  just  what  breeds  constitute 
the  different  classes,  and  we  will  give  the 
most  popular  and  most  practical  breeds  for 
the  novice  to  take  up,  in  each  class.  In 
the  American  class  are,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  barred,  white  and  buff;  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  white,  buff,  silver,  golden  and 
black;  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  rose 
comb  and  single  comb.  In  the  Asiatic 
class  we  have,  the  Brahmas,  light  and 
dark;  the  Cochins,  buff,  partridge  and 
white;  and  the  Langshans,  black  and 
white.  In  the  Mediterranean  class  we 
find,  the  Leghorns,  brown,  white,  buff, 
and  black;  the  Minorcas,  black  and  white; 
and  the  Hamburgs,  golden  spangled, 
golden  penciled,  silver  spangled,  and  silver 
penciled. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  first  choice 
the  best  choice,  for  each  breed  is  claimed 
to  be  "the  best  ever"  by  its  admirers,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  uninitiated  be- 
come so  entangled  in  this  maze  of  claims 
and  counterclaims   that   they  cannot  tell 
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which  breed  really  is  the  best.  But  right 
here  I  want  to  make  a  statement  which, 
while  possibly  somewhat  out  of  line  with 
the  generally  accepted  theory,  is,  never- 
theless, backed  up  by  my  own  personal 
experience  and  observations:  The  novice 
can  make  a  success  with  any  one  of  the 
dozen  or  more  breeds  that  to  him  appear 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  his  requirements, 
provided  he  gives  to  it  the  care  and  atten- 
tion experience  will  teach  him  it  requires. 
To  substantiate  this  statement  will  say 
that,  almost  every  person  who  selects  a 
breed  does  so  after  a  period  of  indecision 


as  to  which  breed  really  would  be  the  best 
for  him.  There  are  anywhere  from  three 
to  a  dozen  breeds  that  to  him  appear  to  be 
about  equal  when  everything  is  balanced 
up.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  finally 
arrives  is  determined  more  by  chance  than 
by  anything  else.  But,  nevertheless,  if  he 
attends  to  the  fowls  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently, it  is  only  a  short  time  until  he  is 
touting  that  breed  as  "the  best  on  earth." 
How  about  the  eleven  others  that  for  a 
while  seemed  to  him  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  one  he  finally  did  select?  Is  it  any 
more  than  fair  to  presume  that  any  of  these 
given  an  equal  chance,  would  have  given 
every  bit  as  good  results? 

I  have  in  mind  now  the  case  of  two  young 
men,  each  of  whom  had  sustained  an  at- 
tack of  the  hen  fever,  and  had  decided  to 
take  up  the  breeding  of  White  Wyandottes. 
One  of  them,  however,  went  away  on  a 
visit  a  short  time  before  the  start  was  to  be 
made,  and  while  away  saw  and  became  in- 
terested in  several  flocks  of  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks.  As  a  result  of  careful  inquiries  and 
observations,  he  became  enthused  over 
that  breed,  and  when  he  got  back  home 
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his  order  went  for  Buff  Rocks  while  his 
friend  stuck  to  the  Wyandottes.  This  was 
three  years  ago;  since  then  each  one  has 
been  making  a  success  of  his  poultry  work, 
and  neither  has  any  particular  advantage 
over  the  other. 

THE    BEST    EGG-PRODUCING    BREEDS 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors,  perhaps, 
that  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
a  breed  for  producing  eggs  for  market,  is 
the  demand  of  the  market  at  which  the 
eggs  are  to  be  disposed  of.     Some 
markets,  notably  New  York  City 
and  cities  immediately  adjacent, 
prefer  white-shelled  eggs  and  the 
best  trade  in  these  markets  will 
accept  none  other.     Boston  pre- 
fers brown  eggs,  and  pays  a  sub- 
stantial premium  for  them;  and, 
taking  the  country  over,  the  pre- 
ference is  for  brown    eggs  by  a 
large   majority.     However,    in 
many  markets  no  preference  at  all  is  ex- 
pressed; in  fact,  those  just  mentioned  are 
practically  the  only  markets  in  which  the 
color  of  the  eggs  receives  attention  to  the 
extent  of  influencing  prices.     Where  there 
is  a  preference,  and  whichever  the  prefer- 
ence is,  one  should  keep  a  variety  of  fowls 
that  lay  eggs  of  the  preferred  color. 

If  white-shelled  eggs  are  preferred,  one 
of  the  Mediterranean  breeds  will  usually 
give  the  best  satisfaction.  On  egg  farms 
where  white  eggs  are  the  specialty,  the 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  is  the  variety 
most  in  evidence.  If,  however,  one  has 
customers  who  will  pay  a  special  premium 
for  the  size  of  the  egg,  as  well  as  the  white 
color,  Black  Minorcas  would  probably  be 
preferable;  Minorca  eggs  are  usually  of 
extra  large  size,  while  still  retaining  the 
much-desired  clean-white  color. 

Where  brown-shelled  eggs  are  desired, 
the  American  and  Asiatic  varieties  are 
above  par.  There  is  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  members  of  these  two  classes,  but 
our  experience  has  been  that  the  American 
breeds  are  the  heaviest  producer;..  But 
in  this  particular,  selection  and  careful 
breeding  is  of  great  assistance.  By  se- 
lecting dark  brown  eggs  and  eggs  of  marked 
good  size,  from  which  to  hatch  our  chickens 
year  after  year,  we  established,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  both  size  and  color 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen. 

of  eggs  in  our  strain,  and  since  then  the 
pre-eminence  has  been  comparatively  easy 
to  maintain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  con- 
sider this  matter  of  selection  one  of  vital 
importance,  and  believe  that  it  is  important 
not  only  in  influencing  the  characteristics 
of  the  eggs  laid,  but,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, the  number  of  them  laid;  for, 
after  all,  great  egg-production  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individuals  and  breed  is  a  sec- 
ondary factor.  No  matter  what  breed  was 
kept,  if  the  birds  were  not  of  an  egg-pro- 
ducing strain  and  type  they  were  not 
profitable.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  too, 
I  have  seen  birds  of  the  very  best  egg-pro- 
ducing strains  fail  for  lack  of  breeding  and 
proper  feed  and  attention.  To  illustrate 
these  latter  statements: 

As  a  beginner  I  was  greatly  infatuated 
with  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  and 
sent  for  a  pen  of  breeding  birds.  Having 
had  but  little  practical  poultry  experience 
at  that  time,  I  placed  little  weight  upon  the 
value  of  the  trap-nest  and  other  methods 
of  determining  the  laying  from  the  non- 
laying  hen;  so  my  order  went  to  a  man 
who,  while  very  careful  to  breed  from  only 
his  best  birds  with  regard  to  standard  re- 
quirements and  physical  development,  bred 
indiscriminately  with  regard  to  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  hens.  The  five  hens  I  re- 
ceived, taken  as  a  pen,  proved  to  be  very 
ordinary  layers,  and,  while  not  then  having 
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trap-nests  myself,  I  ascertained  by  close 
observation  that  three  of  the  hens  were 
doing  practically  all  of  the  laying,  and  that 
the  other  two  did  not  lay  over  fifty  eggs 
apiece  during  the  year. 

The  next  fall  I  bought  a  pen  of  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  variety  I  am 
still  breeding — now  exclusively,  too — and 
bought  them  of  a  man  who  had  been  keep- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  trap-nest,  a  careful 
record  of  the  productiveness  of  each  in- 
dividual fowl  in  his  flock,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  the  poor  layers  to  the 
extent  that  practically  every  one  of  his 
breeding  birds  was  a  "200-egg-a-year"  hen. 
The  five  hens  that  he  sent  me  performed 
this  same  sort  of  work  in  my  hands,  and, 
contrary  to  breed  statistics  and  theories, 
outlayed  the  Leghorns.  So  here  we  have 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  individual  fowls,  and  not  the  breed, 
that  must  eventually  decide  whether  the 
flock  is  to  be  a  profit-paying  or  a  loss- 
making  one.  Carelessly  selected  hens 
from  the  best  breed  on  earth,  cannot  corn- 


White  Wyandotte  hen. 


pete  with  carefully  selected  ones  from  the 
poorest  breed. 

THE    BEST   BREEDS    FOR   MARKET    PURPOSES 

When  selecting  a  breed  especially  adapted 
to  market  purposes,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  closely  the  merits  of  the 
breeds  in  only  two  classes — the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Asiatic.  The  Brahmas  and 
the  Langshans  are  the  best  breeds  in  the 
Asiatic  class,  but  for  market  purposes  even 
they  are  inferior  to  American  breeds.  The 
Brahmas  are  not  so  bad,  but  their  lazy 
dispositions  and  heavy  feathering  of  both 
body  and  shanks  are  against  them. 

The  Langshans,  while  very  good  from 
the  standpoints  of  quick  growth  and  good 
market  shape,  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  having  both  white  skin  and  yellow 
feathers.  Nobody  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  will  buy  a  fowl  having  white 
skin  if  they  can  get  one  that  has  yellow 
skin;  neither  will  anybody  buy  a  carcass 
that  is  all  speckled  up  with  black  pin- 
feathers  if  they  can  procure  one  on  which 
the  pinfeathers  do  not  show  so  plainly. 

Almost  any  of  the  breeds  in  the  American 
class  are  well  adapted  to  market  pur- 
poses, but  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte families  are  deservedly  the  most 
popular.  While  any  of  the  varieties  in 
these  two  families  are  quite 
IH  desirable  because  of  their 
yellow  skin  and  legs  and 
ideal  market  shape,  we  like 
the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  Buff  Wyandottes 
especially  well.  One  of  the 
leading  reasons  for  this 
choice  is,  an  entire  absence 
of  colored  pinfeathers  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  the 
shell  to  the  shop;  for  both 
skin  and  feathers  of  each 
breed  are  yellow,  and  so  an 
extremely  close  examination 
is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
cover any  pinfeathers  on  the 
dressed  carcass,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  has  received  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care 
and  attention  in  the  dress- 
ing. 

GENERAL-PURPOSE    FOWLS 

For  a  good,  general-purpose 
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Model  hennery  fixture  with  roosting  and  nesting  arrangement 
in  one.  Hens  enter  nests  from  rear,  and  eggs  are  re- 
moved from  the  front,  as  shown  in  picture.  Roosts 
swing  in  blocks  at  the  rear  and  top,  and  are  fastened  to 
hook  in  ceiling  when  roosts  are  being  cleaned.  Drop- 
pings fall  on  the  platform  underneath,  the  greater  part 
landing  on  the  level  baseboard  from  where  they  may  be 
easily  swept  off  each  morning. 


fowl,  three  breeds  have  the  inside  track; 
they  are,  the  Wyandottes,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
different  varieties  of  each  of  these  three 
breeds  are  all  good  layers  and  good  market 
birds,  and  also,  since  appearances  must  also 
be  considered  in  a  good,  all-round  fowl,  we 
will  add  that  each  breed  is  handsome  enough 
in  appearance  to  suit  the  average  person, 
while  the  large  number  of  varieties  in  the 
Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock  families 
gives  quite  a  range  of  shades  and  colors 
from  which  to  choose  the  one  that  best 
suits  your  own  individual  taste.  The 
Barred  Rocks  are  a  handsome  fowl,  but 
they  are  so  very  common,  and  one  usually 
likes  to  have  something  just  a  little  differ- 
ent from  his  neighbors.  Almost  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  the  White  Wyandottes;  they 
are  good  enough  chickens  for  anybody, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  or  of 
utility  but  they,  too,  are  quite  common. 
If  we  wanted  the  most  handsome,  practical 
breed,  our  choice  would  be  the  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes.  They  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  breed  true  to  color,  however,  and  it 
requires  constant  effort  to  maintain  them 


at  a  high  standard.  But 
this,  however,  only  serves  to 
make  the  breed  more  fasci- 
nating to  a  true  student  of  the 
great  science  of  breeding,  and 
who  has  sufficient  time  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  improvement.  The  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  Buff 
Wyandottes  are  handsome 
enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  are  not  so  very 
difficult  to  breed  true,  although 
still  furnishing  enough  difficul- 
ties to  make  things  extremely 
interesting.  They  are  not 
common  by  any  means,  either, 
and  are,  taken  altogether, 
quite  desirable  breeds. 

The  Dark  Brahmas  are  one 
of  the  most  handsome  chickens 
we  know  of,  and  are  not  bred 
very  extensively,  either.  I 
would  not  like  them  so  well  as 
one  of  the  American  breeds  for 
raising  on  a  farm,  where  they 
could  have  comparatively  free 
range;  but  for  the  city  or 
village  poultry  keeper,  or  the  man  any- 
where who  has  to  keep  his  fowls  confined 
pretty  closely,  they  would  seem  to  be  the 
ideal  fowl.  They  are  of  massive  build, 
the  standard  weight  of  the  cock  being  1 1 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  hen  8i  pounds. 
A  comparatively  low  fence  will  keep  them 
confined,  and  they  stand  confinement  well, 
being  of  a  naturally  inactive  disposition. 
They  have  small  pea  combs,  and  the  feath- 
ering of  both  body  and  shanks  is  extremely 
heavy;  therefore,  they  stand  cold  weather 
extremely  well,  and  are  great  winter  layers. 
Their  eggs  are  of  a  deep-brown  color. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  having  quite 
a  boom  at  the  present  time,  but  1  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  permanent.  They 
are,  however,  quite  a  desirable  fowl,  and 
are  capable  of  giving  any  breed  an  ex- 
tremely warm  race  for  honors.  We  have 
never  bred  the  Reds  ourselves,  but  still  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  them,  and 
from  what  we  know  we  would  prefer  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes. 

Perhaps  the  most  handsome  small  breed, 
bred  primarily  for  eggs,  is  the  Hamburg. 
There  are  several  different  varieties,  but, 
taken  all  around,  the  Silver  Spangled  is 
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the  most  desirable;  their  feathers  are 
white,  tipped  with  black,  making  quite  a 
handsome  and  striking  appearance.  Ham- 
burgs  are  about  the  same  size  as  Leghorns, 
perhaps  usually  not  quite  so  large.  They 
have  small  rose  combs  that  will  stand  ex- 
treme cold  weather  without  becoming 
frost-bitten,  and  are  prolific  layers  of  white 
eggs  which  are  usually  rather  inclined  to 
smallness. 

In  addition  to  the  breeds  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  the  Bantam 
family — the  Pygmies  of  the  poultry  yard. 
These  birds  have  their  advantages  and 
their  disadvantages,  and  we  intend  to  give 
each  in  an  impartial  manner,  letting  the 
reader  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  their 
desirability  for  his  own  particular  case. 
For  pleasure  only,  bantams  can  scarcely 
be  beaten  for  the  man  whose  house  and 
yard  room  is  limited;  but  the  average  man 
who  keeps  a  small  flock  of  chickens,  while 


he  wants  his  birds  to  be  good  looking  and 
all  that,  he  also  wants  them  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  family  wants,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  with  regard  to  eggs  and 
poultry  meat.  To  be  sure  bantams  are 
good  enough  layers  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  num- 
bers go  at  least,  to  supply  the  average 
table,  but  the  eggs  are  too  small  to  be 
practical  and  it  takes  two  dozen  bantam 
eggs  to  go  as  far  as  one  dozen  of  the  larger 
breeds.  Then  again,  of  course,  every  one 
wants  to  have  chicken  for  dinner  occas- 
ionally, and  with  bantams  he  would  have 
to  consume  half  of  the  flock  (more  or  less!) 
to  make  a  good  square  meal.  Bantam 
meat  is,  however,  the  finest  chicken  that 
can  be  had,  being  fine-grained,  tender  and 
juicy,  and  it  is  very  good — what  there  is! 


BEST    METHODS    OF    STARTING; 
EGGS — WHICH? 


STOCK    OR 


"Is  it  better  to  begin  with  stock  or  *vith 


The  model  poultry  house — dimensions  10  x  36 — contains  three  divisions  or  sections,  each  10  x  12 
feet  and  capable  of  comfortably  housing  about  fifteen  chickens.  The  roosts  and  nests  are  in  the 
rear.  The  part  in  front  of  the  numerous  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  building  is  covered  with 
straw  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot.  This  keeps  fowls  busy  hunting  and  scratching  for  their 
grain.  The  house  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  as  should  be  the  case  with  every 
chicken  house.  Ventilation  takes  place  through  the  oiled  muslin  curtains  which  hang  down 
between  the  windows  and  are  protected  on  the  outside  by  wire  netting  screen. 
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eggs?"  is  the  query  of  every  beginner. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  secured 
all  sorts  of  results — good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent— from  each  method,  and  cannot  see 
that  either  has  any  great  advantage  over 
the  other. 

The  time  of  year  at  which  the  start  is  to 
be  made  is,  of  necessity,  a  potent  factor 
governing  the  method  to  be  used,  but  still, 
after  all,  this  does  not  bear  so  much  weight 
because  usually  the  beginner  does  not  need 
to  hurry  so  much  to  get  started  in  the  bus- 
iness but  that  he  can  wait  from  spring  un- 
til fall  or  from  fall  until  spring,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  order  to  get  to  start  by  his  favor- 
ite method.  If  the  start  is  to  be  made  in 
the  fall,  it  can  scarcely  be  made  any  other 
way  than  by  the  purchase  of  breeding 
stock;  if  to  be  made  in  the  spring,  it  is 
probably  best  and  cheapest  to  buy  eggs. 
Not  considering  the  time  of  year,  our  ex- 
perience, briefly  stated,  would  be  about 
this:  In  buying  stock  the  risk  of  total  loss 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  getting  fine 
stock  very  cheap,  is  less  than  in  buying 
eggs.  When  one  buys  stock,  he  secures 
for  his  money  something  tangible  and  real; 
when  he  buys  eggs  he  secures  great  pos- 
sibilities, which  may  or  may  not  develop. 

Our  experience  with  purchasing  eggs 
this  last  season  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
taken  as  a  fair  criterion:  In  April  three 
sittings,  at  $3  each,  were  sent  for,  and 
placed  under  hens.  Everything  went  all 
right  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
week;  then  one  morning  when  I  went  out 
to  look  after  the  hens,  I  found  one  off  the 
nest  and  her  eggs  perfectly  cold.  She  had 
probably  deserted  the  previous  evening, 
after  I  had  made  my  last  tour  of  inspection 
for  the  day,  as  an  examination  disclosed 
the  fact  that  all  the  germs  had  already 
been  chilled  to  death.  The  other  two  hens 
stuck  to  their  tasks  all  right,  and  brought 
forth  seventeen  little  chirpers.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  fifteen  of  these,  and  felt 
well  satisfied  with  our  investment,  taken 
as  a  whole. 

Early  in  May  we  bought  two  hundred 
eggs,  one  hundred  each  from  two  breeders, 
at  $20  per  hundred.  One  batch  came 
from  a  Western  state,  and  the  other  from 
northern  Ohio.  It  turned  out  to  be  rather 
cold  weather  the  particular  week  during 
which  they  shipped,  and  later  develop- 
ments showed  that  those  from  the  West 


had  become  chilled  in  transit  (they  having 
had  the  longer  journey).  From  them  we 
secured  only  thirty-one  chicks,  but  could 
not  kick  the  breeder  because  the  poor 
hatch  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  and  by  his 
terms  of  sale  he  was  to  replace  only  the  in- 
fertile eggs.  From  the  other  bunch  we  got 
sixty-three  chicks,  making  ninety-four  all 
told.  The  chicks  were  equally  divided 
between  two  brooders,  and  when  they 
were  old  enough  to  let  have  the  run  of  the 
yard — about  two  weeks  after  hatching — 
we  still  had  eighty-nine  of  them.  Then 
the  old  family  cat  took  a  sudden  fanatical 
notion  that  spring  chicken  would  taste 
good,  and  cleaned  up  twenty-three  of  them 
before  the  trouble  was  definitely  located  on 
the  second  day  and  she  could  be  dispatched 
to  cat  heaven.  Sixteen  of  the  remaining 
chicks  proved  to  be  culls,  but  the  even 
fifty  others  were  from  fair  to  very  good  in 
quality,  and  we  were  well  satisfied,  because 
we  could  not  have  bought  the  same  birds, 
at  eight  months  of  age,  from  some  other 
breeder  for  less  than  $100.  Now,  you  may 
say  these  experiences  were  an  unusually 
bad  run  of  luck,  and  that  you  would  have 
no  such  losses;  this  may  be  true,  but  we 
have  been  in  the  business  quite  a  few 
years  now,  and  think  we  know  something 
about  the  business,  too — and  we  still  have 
a  fond  hope  or  idea  rudely  shattered  every 
once  in  a  while,  and  find  that  it  is  well  to 
always  allow  a  margin  for  disappointments 
and  unexpected  occurrences. 

As  previously  stated,  if  the  start  is  to 
be  made  in  the  spring,  it  can  usually  be 
made  more  economically,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter, by  purchasing  eggs.  Few  breeders 
care  to  dispose  of  any  good  breeding  birds 
at  this  time,  after  having  successfully  car- 
ried them  through  the  winter,  and  if  they 
do  so  at  all  it  will  be  only  at  inducement 
prices.  The  spring  is  the  natural  hatching 
season,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  element  of  chance  enters  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent  into  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  one  can  ordinarily  save 
money  by  raising  his  own  birds,  if  he  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work  and  can  give  them 
proper  care  and  attention,  and  lots  of  it. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  at  which  to  buy 
breeding  stock  for  two  reasons; 

(1)  Stock  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money  at  this  time  than  at  any  other. 
After  the  first  of  June,  in  each  year,  there 
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are  many  opportunities  to  buy  at  very  low 
prices  some  of  the  stock  which  breeders 
have  used  in  their  breeding  pens.  This  is 
because  they  are  compelled  to  dispose  of 
many  of  their  breeding  birds  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  crop  of  youngsters  just 
coming  on.  These  young  birds,  which  are 
from  four  to  six  months  of  age,  are  offered 
for  sale  after  September  first;  they,  too, 
are  quite  desirable,  and,  if  one  is  prepared 
to  winter  them  properly,  he  will  find  that 
his  stock  has  almost  doubled  in  value  by 
spring. 

(2)  Birds  should  be  moved  to  their  new 
quarters  before  the  hens  begin  to  lay  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  postpone 
the  purchase  of  breeding  stock  until  just 
prior  to  the  breeding  season.  One  who 
does  so  not  only  pays  more  for  his  birds, 


but  in  addition  is  liable  to  lose  the  earlier 
and  better  part  of  the  hatching  season,  for 
hens  will  not  lay  many  eggs  while  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  strange  conditions 
existing  at  their  new  home,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  percentage  of  fertility 
will  be  still  smaller  than  the  output  of 
eggs. 

The  advice  that  the  beginner  should  not 
attempt  to  handle  more  than  one  breed  is 
old  but  nevertheless  true.  It  is  absurd  to 
start  out  with  several  breeds  with  the  idea 
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of  testing  their  relative  merits;  we  know 
just  how  absurd  it  is  because  we  tried  it 
ourselves.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  man 
who  tries  this  plan  never  learns  any  one 
variety  well  enough  to  get  the  best  out  of 
it,  and  soon  finds  himself  a  veritable  "Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none."  At 
least  this  was  our  experience,  for  we  were 
making  money  out  of  pocket  at  a  lively 
rate  until  we  became  convinced  of  "the 
error  of  our  ways"  and  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  breeds  kept  to  one. 

It  has  been  our  experience  and  observa- 
tion that  the  persons  who  have  made  the 
greatest  successes  with  any  certain  breed 
are  the  ones  who  have  chosen  that  breed 
because  it  seemed  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  purposes,  and  have  stuck  to  that  one 
breed  through  thick  and  thin,  concentrat- 
ing all  their  energies  upon  developing  to  the 
utmost  the  special  qualities  which  it  pos- 
sesses. 

THE   GENERAL  CARE   AND  MANAGEMENT 

No  matter  how  nearly  correct  all  other 
conditions  may  be,  and  even  though  the 
breeder  has  the  best  fowls  of  the  best  breed 
on  earth,  there  can  be  no  success  nor  profit 
unless  the  birds  receive  proper  care  and 
management.  I  recall  the  case  of  an  ac- 
quaintance who,  several  years  since,  em- 
barked in  the  poultry  business.  He  put 
up  good  buildings  along  the  most  modern 
lines,  purchased  the  best  of  stock  and  equip- 
ment, but  still  things  didn't  seem  to  go 
right.  A  few  of  his  mistakes  might  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection: 

He  was  feeding  his  fowls  four  times  a  day, 
when  three  times  in  the  winter  and  twice  in 
the  summer  is  plenty  often  enough.  His 
ration  was  composed  too  largely  of  corn 
and  other  fattening  foods.  This  is  a  com- 
mon mistake  among  beginners,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  whenever  a  beginner  tells  you 
that  his  hens  are  not  laying  at  all,  or,  if 
they  are  laying,  their  eggs  won't  hatch  or 
have  soft  shells,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess 
that  he  has  his  hens  too  fat. 

Another  point  connected  with  his  feed- 
ing is,  he  fed  the  daily  mash  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  it  should  have  been  fed  the  last 
thing  in  the  evening  before  the  birds  go  to 
roost.  We  always  feed  grain  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  noon,  scattering  it  in  a  deep 
litter  so'that  the  birds  will  have  to  scratch 
and  hunt  to  get  it  out,  and  then  they  keep 


busy  and  contented.  When  they  are  fed 
a  mash  they  can  gobble  it  up  in  just  a  few 
moments,  almost  without  moving  out  of 
their  tracks,  and  then  have  no  incentive  to 
rustle  around  as  shodld  be  the  case.  A 
lazy  hen  is  never  a  paying  hen. 

Meat  in  some  form  and  green  food  are  es- 
sential to  the  best  results,  both  winter  and 
summer.  For  animal  food  we  use  either 
ground  beef  scraps  or  green  cut  bone;  we 
can  see  little  difference  in  these  foods,  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned.  Where  the 
birds  cannot  have  access  to  a  grass  range, 
green  food  must  be  provided;  any  sort  of 
greens  is  good — vegetables,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, et  cetera ;  so  also  are  beets,  mangel- 
wurzels,  and,  in  fact,  bulbs  and  tubers  of 
any  sort  that  the  fowls  will  eat.  In  the 
winter  when  fresh  green  food  is  not  pro- 
curable in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  the 
prepared  alfalfa  meal  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  It  sells,  usually,  at  $2.50  per 
hundred  pound  bag,  and  can  be  secured  of 
any  good  poultry  supply  house.  Grit  or 
sharp  gravel  should  always  be  before  the 
birds;  this  is  their  teeth,  and  without  it 
they  cannot  properly  grind  and  digest  their 
food.  Pure  fresh  drinking  water  should 
always  be  accessible,  and  it  is  as  necessary 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  fowls  to  have 
water  whenever  they  want  it  as  it  is  to 
human  beings. 

HOUSES   AND    YARDS 

It  is  important  that  fowls  be  properly 
housed.  This  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out using  elaborate  or  expensive  buildings. 
Some  of  the  most  undesirable  appearing 
buildings  we  ever  used,  gave  us  the  best 
results.  One  or  two  of  the  buildings  we 
have  made  use  of  in  our  poultry  experience 
were  not  only  unsightly,  but  were  also 
inconvenient  for  us  as  attendants,  but  still 
they  seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory  so  far 
as  the  welfare  of  the  fowls  was  concerned. 
A  chicken  house  may  be  built  in  any  style 
and  along  any  lines,  to  suit  the  owner's 
individual  fancy,  so  long  as  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  these  four  prime,  requisites 
— light,  warmth,  dryness  and  ventilation. 

A  chicken  house  should  be  free  from 
drafts,  and  so  constructed  that  the  inner 
temperature  will  vary  slowly  with  fluctua- 
tions in  the  weather.  There  should  be 
numerous  windows,  and  they  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  sun  may  shine  into  the 
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house  for  several  hours  each  day,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter,  at  which  time  sunlight 
should  be  provided  for  as  great  a  length  of 
time  as  possible  each  day.  These  things, 
together  with  a  suitable  location,  are  es- 
sential. The  permanent  lack  of  any  one 
of  them  invariably  affects  the  health  and 
thrift  of  the  fowls,  sooner  or  later  bringing 
disease  and  loss. 

The  location  of  the  house  is  important, 
because  a  chicken  house  cannot  be  put  in 
any  old  out-of-the-way  place,  and  still  give 
the  best  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  a 
southern  or  southeastern  exposure  should 
always  be  chosen  for  the  house.  There 
should  be  numerous  windows  in  this  side  of 
the  house,  and  when  they  face  either  of 
these  two  directions  they  will  get  full  bene- 
fit of  the  sun.  The  advantage  of  this  can- 
not be  overestimated,  as  sunlight  is  the 
greatest  purifier  known,  and  it  will  kill 
more  disease  germs  and  minimize  the 
dampness  in  a  poultry  house  more  than 
anything  else  we  know  of.  The  matter  of 
dampness,  too,  is  very  important.  Dark 
houses  are  always  more  or  less  damp,  a  con- 
dition under  which  the  fowls  cannot  pos- 
sibly thrive,  especially  during  cold  weather. 
The  land  on  which  the  house  is  built  should 
be  well  drained.  This  is  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
birds.  A  poultry  building,  just  like  any 
other  sort  of  a  building,  will  not  last  long 
when  the  sills  are  wet  and  damp  for  several 
days,  and  dry  for  one  or  two,  throughout 
the  entire  year;  they  are  sure  to  rot  out, 
and  make  extensive  repairs  necessary. 

One  of  the  surest  means  of  draining,  is 
porous  ground,  and  this  is  the  best  kind 
of  ground  to  build  on.  It  is  best  for  the 
house  and  best  for  the  yards  too,  for  with 
porous  land  the  filth  and  droppings  are 
absorbed  by  the  ground  at  every  rain,  thus 
keeping  the  runs  clean  and  healthful. 

In  a  word,  if  we  were  to  look  for  an  ideal 
location  for  a  poultry  house,  it  would  be  on 
a  slightly  elevated  point,  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  south  or  southeast;  the  soil 
would  be  rather  gravelly,  but  yet  produc- 
tive, and  there  would  be  a  crop  of  grass 
and  a  generous  number  of  trees  upon  it. 
Such  a  place  would  truly  be  the  ideal  loca- 
tion. 

We  do  not  believe  in  artificial  heat  in 
the  chicken  house,  during  the  winter. 
Where   stoves   are  used,   there  is   always 


more  or  less  danger  of  excessive  heat  during 
the  daytime,  and  too  little  heat,  or  even  of 
the  fire  going  out,  during  the  night.  We 
make  our  fowls  scratch  and  hunt  in  a  deep 
litter  for  all  the  food  they  get,  and  this  also 
keeps  them  warm  as  well  as  furnishing  ex- 
ercise. Our  houses  are  really  divided  into 
two  apartments,  the  scratching  room  and 
the  sleeping  room,  though  there  is  no  par- 
ticular division  between  the  two,  only  a 
burlap  curtain  hangs  down  in  front  of  the 
roost,  retaining  the  animal  heat  generated 
by  the  fowls.  We  have  simply  earth 
floors  in  our  houses  they  being  filled 
up  a  foot  or  more  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding ground  on  the  outside.  This  top 
dirt  is  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh 
every  fall.  The  litter  of  straw,  or  loose 
clover  hay,  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth; 
the  small  grains  sifting  down  to  the  bottom 
of  this,  keep  the  birds  pretty  busy  in 
order  to  get  a  full  meal.  This  matter  of 
exercise  is  an  important  one;  it  not  only 
keeps  the  fowls  healthy  and  happy,  but 
also  warm  in  winter.  Litter  is  cheap,  and 
should  be  used  pretty  freely,  as  there  is 
no  better  way  to  induce  natural  exercise. 

THE    ROOSTS    AND   NESTS 

Too  little  consideration  is  usually  given 
to  the  roosts  and  nests.  With  a  desire  to 
save  labor,  the  roosts  are  nailed  to  the  walls 
and  floor,  while  the  nests  are  so  fastened 
as  to  become  an  actual  part  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  and,  consequently,  it  becomes 
absolutely  impossible  to  thoroughly  clean 
the  poultry  house  and  keep  it  free  of  ver- 
min; for  as  long  as  there  is  a  crack  any- 
where in  which  a  louse  can  hide,  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
pests,  as  a  single  female  lays  enough  eggs 
in  a  day  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  a 
million  in  a  week.  The  red  mites  or  lice 
that  do  the  most  harm  do  not  stay  on  the 
fowls  during  the  daytime,  but,  instead, 
hide  in  cracks  and  crannies  at  this  time, 
and-then,  at  night,  sally  forth  to  seek  their 
prey.  For  this  reason,  we  have  our  perches 
so  constructed  and  placed  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  walls  of  the  house  at  any  place; 
this  very  greatly  limits  the  amount  of  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  mites  can  range,  and 
gives  them  less  opportunity  to  hide.  Once 
they  get  on  the  perches,  they  can  scarcely 
get  off  again,  and  so  when  the  roosts  are 
gone  over  thoroughly  with  common  kero- 
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sene  oil,  which  is  instantly 
fatal  to  them,  they  cannot  get 
away  from  it,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  and  take  their 
medicine,  as  it  were.  An  ap- 
plication of  coal  oil  to  the 
roosts  and  nests  once  a  month 
will  prevent  lice  and  mites 
from  getting  much  of  a  foot- 
hold, and  an  application  once 
a  week  for  about  two  months 
should  prove  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate them  after  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  start. 
One  of  the  advertised  liquid 
lice  killers  will,  however,  per- 
form the  work  of  extermina- 
tion more  quickly  and  surely 
than  will  kerosene  oil.  With 
the  latter  it  is  necessary  for 
the  liquid  itself  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  lice  in 
order  to  be  effective,  while  with 
the  lice  killer  the  fumes  aris- 
ing from  the  preparation  are 
so  strong  that  they  penetrate 
every  part  of  the  building  and 
they  are  just  as  fatal  as  the 
liquid  itself.  It  can  be  secured  of  any 
reliable  incubator  and  brooder  company, 
or  of  any  poultry  supply  house,  at  a  cost 
of  1 1 .50  per  gallon-can.  Full  directions  for 
use  accompany  each  can. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  prompts 
fowls  to  perch  on  the  highest  point  they  can 
reach  when  taking  their  quarters  at  night; 
they  naturally  desire  to  be  above  danger 
from  below.  This  instinct  is  a  very  ap- 
parent one,  and  so  it  is  strange  that  we  so 
often  see  in  use  the  old  undesirable  ladder- 
like arrangement  of  the  roosts — each  cross 
piece  a  little  higher  than  the  preceding  one, 
the  first  one  being  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  floor,  while  the  last  one  is  up  almost  to 
the  roof.  If  one  will  look  into  such 
quarters  at  night,  after  the  birds  have  re- 
tired, he  will  find  that,  no  matter  how 
much  room  there  may  be  on  the  roosts, 
only  a  portion  of  the  lower  space  is  occu- 
pied, while  the  higher  poles  are  crowded, 
and  the  fowls  are  as  compactly  pressed 
together  as  if  the  packing  process  had  been 
done  purposely  in  order  to  get  all  the  fowls 
as  high  up  as  possible.  There  are  several 
potent  objections  to  such  roosts;  not  only 
so  far  as  the  health   and  comfort  of  the 


Buff  Plymouth  Rock 'hen. 

fowls  is  concerned  while  they  are  sleeping, 
but  also  because  the  roosts  are  unsightly, 
unhandy,  and  filthy.  By  all  the  fowls 
striving  for  the  topmost  perch,  they  fre- 
quently crowd  each  other  off,  and  harmful 
results  often  follow  such  accidents.  Even 
when  there  is  no  crowding,  the  highest 
perches  are  so  far  removed  from  the  floor 
that  heavy  fowls  often  fall  when  getting 
off  in  the  morning,  or,  if  they  do  alight  on 
their  feet  all  right,  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  their  feet  are  often  injured,  and, 
sometimes,  even  bruises  and  jars  to  the 
body  result. 

All  of  our  perches  are  placed  on  a  level, 
and  are  placed  as  low  as  may  be  done  con- 
veniently, without  depriving  the  fowls  of 
the  use  of  the  floor  space  below  the  perches. 
This  may  be  anywhere  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor.  Our 
perches  are  about  three  inches  wide,  with 
the  corners  slightly  rounded. 

The  nests  should  be  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected; 
they  should  not  be  permanently  attached 
to  the  building  in  any  way,  but  should  be 
removable.  Unless  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  becoming:  infested  with  lice  and  mites 
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— and  such  a  state  of  affairs  rarely  exists — 
it  is  best  to  have  each  nest  separate  from 
the  others,  and  not  joined  together  in  sec- 
tions of  two  or  more.  They  should  con- 
tain the  least  possible  number  of  cracks 
and  crevices,  for  these  make  ideal  harbors 
for  vermin.  They  should  be  sufficiently 
commodious  to  allow  the  hen  comfort 
while  on  the  nest;  we  find  12x14  inches 
to  be  about  right  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
other  medium-sized  breeds. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  make  and 
place  the  nests  so  that  they  are  quite  dark. 
This  is  done  in  part  because  the  hen  is  sup- 
posed to  prefer  a  secluded  place  at  which 
to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  in  part  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  egg-eating  habit 
among  the  hens.  When  the  nests  are  open 
to  the  light  they  afford  a  tempting  place  to 
scratch  in;  this  causes  broken  eggs,  which 
are  usually  eaten  by  the  hens,  and  in  this 
way  is  developed  the  habit  of  eating  eggs. 


One  nest  for  every 
three  or  four  hens  is 
sufficient.  We  like  ex- 
celsior about  the  best  of 
anything  we  have  ever 
used  for  nesting  mate- 
rial, and  use  it  whenever 
it  is  available.  Hay 
and  straw  are  both  too 
coarse  and  unyielding  to 
be  comfortable  to  the 
body  of  the  hen.  The 
old  nesting  material 
should  be  removed  every 
few  months,  and  burned 
and  replaced  with  fresh. 
Filth  and  vermin  is  the 
greatest  combination 
against  success  in  the 
poultry  business. 

We  are  great  believers 
in    the   effectiveness    of 
the  dust  bath,  when  it 
comes   to  ridding  the 
fowls  of  the  large  gray 
louse,  which,  when  pres- 
ent, stays  on  their  bodies 
all  the  time,  and  so  we 
provide  our  fowls  with  plenty  of   places, 
in    the    sunshine,    where   they  may  wal- 
low to  their  heart's   content.    The    dust 
bath  rids  the  hen  of  lice  by   suffocating 
them  in  the  dust.     Fowls  like  the  bath, 
also  using  it  for  exercise,  and  seem  to  get 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  it  as  they  do 
benefit. 

In  the  summer,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  keep  a  little  piece  of  ground,  a  yard 
or  two  square,  in  some  sunny  corner 
in  the  yards,  forked  up  thoroughly,  elim- 
inating all  pebbles  and  clods.  In  the 
fall,  it  is  well  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  road 
dust  for  use  during  the  winter.  This 
is  usually  the  best  material  to  use,  but  if 
satisfactory  dust  is  not  procurable,  any 
good  black  dirt  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  lice  are  present  in  very  large  numbers, 
the  work  of  destruction  can  be  quickened 
by  mixing  a  little  louse  powder  among 
the  dirt. 
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Reforms 
That  do 
not  Reform 


The  bill  prohibiting  betting 
at  race  tracks  in  New  York 
State  is  unlikely  to  become 
law,  and,  while  all  right- 
minded  citizens  are  opposed 
to  gambling  of  every  de- 
scription, perhaps  it  is  best  for  public 
morals  in  the  long  run  that  this  particular 
attempt  at  coercion  should  be  unsuccessful, 
however  praiseworthy  the  intentions  or 
however  much  we  sympathize  with  the 
object  of  its  supporters.  Were  so  im- 
practicable a  measure  put  in  force,  scanda- 
lous race  track  conditions  and  increased 
prosperity  for  the  corrupting  pool  room 
would  certainly  follow.  Betting  would 
not  be  stopped,  but  merely  shifted  from 
the  race  track  where  it  is  under  surveillance 
to  the  outlawed  pool  room  of  debauching 
influence  and  evil  association. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  gambling  of  any  kind, 
but  I  believe  that  legislative  effort  on  im- 
practical lines  does  actually  more  harm  than 
good.  As  Bishop  Potter  sanely  says:  "You 
cannot  cure  a  disease  by  driving  it  under  the 
skin,"  and  that  is  just  what  this  bill  would 
do — drive  gambling  to  the  pool  rooms. 

Every  now  and  again  some  such  reform 
hysteria  as  this  sweeps  over  certain  kinds 
of  us.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  usual  only 
result  is  to  set  back  practical  improve- 
ments. Thus  in  race  track  gambling  for 
instance,  a  strong  though  unheralded  effort 
has  been  making  for  a  year  or  more  to  give 
the  Jockey  Club  firmer  control,  and,  may 
be,  to  introduce  the  English  system  which 
means  that  no  money  could  be  handled  at 
the  track,  and  that  the  field  stands  which 
catch  the  small  gamblers  would  be  abol- 
ished. But  now  it  may  take  another  year 
to  overcome  the  reaction  from  this  new 
bill  which  is  coming  up  for  a  second  hear- 
ing at  Albany  as  I  write.  Of  all  people 
harmful  to  the  bettering  of  human  condi- 
tions, the  impractical,  publicity-seeking 
reformer  of  the  Parkhurst  type,  is  the 
most  persistent  wrecker  of  genuine  reform 
plans.  Such  a  one  is  a  real  menace  to  the 
community,  because  he  hinders  actual  pro- 
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cesses  of  reclamation,  and  either  drives  the 
disease  under  the  skin  to  develop  a  more 
virulent  and  distressing  form,  or  scatters 
it  over  all  the  municipal  body  for  readier 
contagion. 

Next  to  this  kind  of  "re- 
former" the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  attaining 
practical  results  is  confu- 
sion in  the  sentimental 
public  mind  as  to  the  classi- 
fication of  such  evils  as,  for 
example,  race  track  gam- 
bling. The  serious  mistake  is  made  of 
calling  the  anti-betting  movement,  a 
"moral  question;"  serious  because  at  once 
the  support  of  intelligent,  practical  minds 
is  withheld — and  hysteria,  impractical, 
tactless  and  maudlin,  generally  dies  in  the 
last  ditch. 

Race  track  gambling  is  not  a  moral  ques- 
tion, but  an  economic,  practical  one;  it  is 
not  a  crime — it  is  a  weakness.  1 1  can  never 
be  handled  creditably  until  first  it  is  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is;  and  then  only  prac- 
tical, common  sense,  sympathetic,  human 
methods  will  succeed.  There  are  certain 
weaknesses  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir, 
that  always  have  been  and  always  will  be, 
and  the  more  they  are  assailed  by  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice  the  greater 
they  will  flourish.  Practical  Christianity 
is  what  this  situation  calls  for. 

You  cannot  abolish  betting — it  is  ridicul- 
ous to  suggest  it;  you  cannot  stop  men  from 
drinking;  you  cannot  root  out  the  so-called 
"social  evil" — it  would  work  harm  in  the 
long  run  if  you  could.  None  of  these  weak- 
nesses, or  vices,  or  evils,  as  you  please  to 
call  them,  may  be  abolished,  but  they 
may  all,  singly  and  together,  be  regulated 
and  kept  within  control  to  the  end  of 
minimizing  their  harmful  elements. 

You  cannot  deny  man  the  privilege  of 
betting  on  a  horse  race,  any  more  than  on  a 
foot  race,  or  on  an  election.  You  cannot  say 
he  must  not  wager — else  you  have  also  the 
right  to  say  he  must  not  drink — he  must  not 
smoke.    Man  never  had  that  right.   Neither 
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theTen  Commandments  nor  any  subsequent 
earthly  authority  has  ever  given  it  to  him. 
You  may  not  trespass  upon  one's  legiti- 
mate personal  liberty.  Because  you  are 
weak  and  drink  to  excess,  is  no  reason  why 
another,  who  is  not  foolish,  should  be 
denied  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  dinner. 
Because  unscrupulous  men  rob  their  em- 
ployers of  money  to  "play  the  races"  is 
no  reason  why  honest  citizens  may  not 
wager  a  few  dollars  on  the  outcome  of  a 
horse  race.  That  is  the  practical  point  of 
view  to  take  of  this  question.  We  all  de- 
plore gambling,  whether  it  is  on  the  stock 
exchange  or  on  the  race  track,  as  a  tempta- 
tion to  dishonesty  and  a  snare  for  the  weak 
— but  no  power  on  this  earth  can  efface  the 
gambling  instinct  of  man,  and  effort  to  do 
so  is  not  only  wasted — it  also  handicaps 
sane  efforts  along  practical  reform  lines. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  keep  the  expression 
of  the  instinct  under  control,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  safeguard  the  weak  and  restrain 
the  vicious. 

There  is  too  sentimental  a 
view  taken  of  those  who 
rob  tills  to  bet  on  the 
races.  They  may  be 
weak,  but  undoubtedly 
they  also  are  depraved, 
and  it  is  a  safe  venture  to 
say  that  they  would  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  rob  the  till  anyway. 
Whether  he  spends  the  money  at  the  races, 


Let  Us  Get 
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or  at  cards  or  at  the  theater — is  beside  the 
question.  It  is  inane  to  charge  against 
racing  the  evil  acts  of  some  of  those  who 
are  lured  by  its  excitement  to  wrong-doing. 

I  heard  a  man  at  the  first  hearing  of  the 
bill  at  Albany  make  a  plea  against  per- 
mitting betting  because  of  the  frankly 
stated  reason  that  he  had  lost  money  at  the 
races  in  times  past,  which  had  so  aroused 
his  Parkhurst  conscience  that  he  opposed 
betting  because  he  did  not  again  wish  to  be 
tempted. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  adjusting  the 
strong  and  self-respecting  to  the  level  of  the 
weak  or  the  profligate.  The  whining  of 
those  who  would  reform  if  temptation  be 
removed,  should  not  receive  more  sym- 
pathy than  the  pool  room  buzzards  who 
raise  a  howl  that  the  police  are  ruining 
their  business.  Both  types  should  be 
penalized  to  the  limit — the  one  equally 
with  the  other — without  sentimentality 
and  without  new  laws. 

Let  us  get  together  on  a  practical  work- 
ing basis  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
pool  room  (that  is  where  the  real  evil  lies) 
and  the  further  full  control  of  betting  at 
the  track;  on  such  lines  we  may  enact 
some  law  and  do  a  real  service  for  the 
people  and  for  the  improvement  of  horse 
breeding — a  national  matter  entitled  to 
encouragement  and  to  support. 

It  is  a  situation  to  be  handled  in  sense 
and  reason — not  in  cant  and  hysteria. 


Slaughtering  ducks  with  field  guns  behind  a  battery.     The  Prince  of  Monaco's  idea  of  sport. 
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HEDGE-MAKING 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes:  "I  would 
like  some  information  on  hedge- 
making.  What  plant  is  best  where  a  thick 
growth  is  desired  from  the  ground  up? 
When  can  a  hedge  be  planted  to  the  best 
advantage?  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of 
probable  cost?  Any  other  information 
that  would  be  of  use  to  an  amateur  would 
be  in  order." 

This  correspondent  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  in  mind  an  evergreen  hedge,  or  one 
of  deciduous  shrubs.  If  an  evergreen  one 
is  desired — and,  all  things  considered,  such 
a  hedge  gives  most  satisfaction — I  think 
Norway  spruce  about  as  good  a  plant  as 
could  be  used.  The  chief  objection  that 
could  be  urged  against  it  is  the  size  to 
which  it  is  likely  to  grow.  American  arbor 
vitse — our  native  cedar — gives  excellent 
satisfaction  when  properly  cared  for,  but, 
if  neglected,  especially  as  regards  pruning, 
it  is  likely  to  die  off  badly  at  the  bottom 
and  thus  lose  the  density  which  character- 
izes it  when  young,  and  which  this  cor- 
respondent is  desirous  of  securing. 

If  a  hedge  of  deciduous  shrubs  is  pre- 
ferred, rhamnus  cathartica,  ordinarily 
known  as  buckthorn,  though  there  isn't  a 
suggestion  of  a  thorn  about  the  plant, 
would  no  doubt  give  satisfaction,  as  it  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and,  by  close  pruning,  can 
be  made  thick  and  compact.  Privet  makes 
a  splendid  hedge  wherever  hardy — indeed, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  considered  our  best 
plant  for  this  purpose  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  so  often  fails  to  withstand  the 
trying  ordeal  of  a  Northern  winter.  Some 
seasons  it  seems  almost  ironclad  in  its 
ability  to  resist  the  effect  of  cold,  and  then 
it  will  suddenly  succumb  to  what  we  con- 
sider a  ' '  moderate ' '  winter.  Berberis 
thunbergii  is  a  good  shrub  for  a  low  hedge. 
It  has  very  attractive  foliage,  and  its  bright 
red  fruit  makes  it  exceedingly  ornamental 
after  its  leaves  have  fallen. 

Hedge-making  should  be  done  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working 
condition.  Don't  make  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, in  your  desire  to  get  the  work  disposed 
of,  of  "mudding"  your  plant  in.  Let  the' 
excess  of  moisture  following  the  melting  of 
snow  and  early  spring  rains  drain  off  before 
setting  your  plants. 

Spade  the  ground  up  thoroughly  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  a  foot,  and  manure  it  well. 

In  setting  a  hedge  I  would  advise  having 
two  rows  of  plants.     Let  the  rows  be  eigh- 


teen inches  apart.  Let  the  plants  be  a 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  so  place  them 
that  a  plant  in  one  row  comes  opposite  a 
space  in  the  other  row,  thus  securing  an 
alternation  of  plants  and  spaces  that  will  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory  than  placing 
the  plants  opposite  each  other  in  the  rows. 
I  would  advise  beginning  with  small  plants. 
In  setting,  be  very  careful  to  use  only  per- 
fectly healthy  ones  and  those  having  a 
perfect  root  system.  Spread  the  roots  out 
as  evenly  as  possible,  and  press  the  soil 
firmly  about  them.  If  the  season  happens 
to  be  a  dry  one,  after  planting  it  is  advis- 
able to  mulch  the  soil  about  the  plants  until 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  make  new  feed- 
ing roots,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  take 
hold  on  the  soil. 

As  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  inches 
of  growth,  head  them  back  well.  In  other 
words,  cut  off  their -tops.  This  to  induce 
the  production  of  side  branches  upon  which 
your  hedge  must  depend  for  density. 
Never  allow  them  to  make  a  growth  of  a 
foot  or  two  in  height  before  heading  them 
back,  under  the  impression  that  good  side 
branches  and  plenty  of  them  will  develop 
below.  These  branches  must  be  secured  at 
the  start,  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
them  is  by  preventing  the  plants  from 
making  upward  growth  before  they  are 
headed  back.  If  this  is  done,  you  get  a 
shrubby  plant,  thick  and  compact  from 
the  first.  If  it  is  not  done,  you  will  soon 
have  a  plant  like  a  little  tree  in  shape,  and 
the  difficulty  you  have  to  face,  and  attempt 
to  overcome  will  be  that  of  making  your 
little  tree  over  into  a  shrub.  This  cannot 
be  done  satisfactorily  after  the  plant  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  for  a  season  or  two 
without  pruning.  Go  over  the  hedge 
annually  and  shear  it  uniformly  to  a 
pyramidal  shape,  after  it  has  attained  a 
height  of  two  feet.  Until  it  has  reached 
that  size  simply  shear  off  the  tips  of  its 
branches  to  make  the  plants  thicken  up. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  bringing  it 
into  much  symmetry  of  form  for  the  first 
year  or  two.  Don't  go  in  for  fancy  archi- 
tecture if  you  want  your  hedge  to  be  really 
ornamental. 

One  reason  why  so  many  hedges  fail, 
after  a  little,  is,  they  are  not  properly 
nourished.  Because  of  close  planting,  the 
nutriment  in  the  soil  is  soon  extracted  by 
the  plants,  and  unless  more  is  promptly 
supplied  they  cannot  make  that  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth  which  is  so  essential. 
Nine  out  of  ten  failures  is  directly  traceable 
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to  starvation.  Manure  your  hedge  every 
season,  the  same  as  you  do  any  other  part 
of  the  home  grounds.  If  this  is  done,  and 
plants  suitable  to  your  climate  are  set  out, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  hedge  should  not 
last  a  lifetime. 

Most  of  our  Northern  nurserymen  make  a 
specialty  of  growing  hedge  plants  for  the 
market.  An  examination  of  their  cata- 
logues will  enable  any  one  to  figure  out 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  quite  closely, 
where  planting  is  to  be  done  on  the  basis 
advised  above. 

HINTS   FOR  THE   GARDEN 

Get  the  manure  on  to  your  garden  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  snow  is  gone. 
Spread  it  evenly.  Use  it  liberally.  Have 
it  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing or  spading.  Make  the  ground  fine  and 
mellow  for  the  reception  of  seeds  and 
plants. 

If  you  have  a  hotbed,  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  ventilation.  Open  the  sash  on 
every  pleasant  day.  Before  doing  so, 
make  sure  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
so  adjust  the  sash  that  the  wind  will  be 
prevented  from  blowing  in  upon  your 
plants.  Remember  that  they  are  very 
tender  during  the  early  period  of  their 
existence,  and  a  slight  chill  will  prove  as 
harmful  as  a  decided  frost. 

Do  not  open  the  sash,  however,  before 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  be  sure  to  close  it 
before  the  temperature  goes  down  much. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  will  begin  to  fall 
about  two  o'clock. 

Some  plants  can  safely  be  transferred  to 
the  cold  frame  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
perhaps  earlier.  Shade  them  well,  after 
transplanting.  Air  well,  also.  Keep  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  hardening  off  all 
plants  started  in  the  hotbed  before  they 
are  put  into  the  open  ground.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  them  fresh  air, 
daily,  and  keeping  the  temperature  at 
about  650,  as  nearly  as  possible.  One  a 
few  degrees  lower  is  preferable  to  one 
several  degrees  higher,  for  too  much  heat 
encourages  a  rapid  growth  which  is  almost 
always  a  weak  one. 

If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
small  fruit  plantation,  arrange  for  them  at 
once.  Raspberries,  blackberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries  ought  to  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  ground  is  in  a 
condition  to  work  easily.  If  your  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  is  old,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  new  plantings.  Save  the  old 
bushes  for  a  crop  this  season,  however. 

In  planning  for  your  garden  crop,  aim  to 
secure  a  rotation  as  far  as  possible.  A 
change  in  location  is  always  desirable. 

Uncover  the  raspberries  and  blackberries 
as  soon  as  the  danger  of  cold  weather  is 
over. 

But  let  the  grapes  remain  covered  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  These  do  not 
make  an  early  start,  and  will  be  benefited 


by  being  kept  back  until  such  a  time  as  the 
weather  has  become  settled. 

If  the  bushes  were  not  pruned  last  fall, 
go  over  them  now,  and  thin  out  all  unneces- 
sary wood.     Also  all  weak  branches. 

THE  FLOWERS  AND  THE  LAWN 

Plan  for  the  planting  of  hardy  peren- 
nials before  the  season  really  opens.  Go 
over  the  grounds  and  decide  where  they 
can  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Group  them  in  preference  to  planting  them 
in  rows.  Aim  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the 
location  it  is  to  occupy.  Tall-growing 
kinds  should  be  given  places  where  their 
dignity  can  assert  itself  to  advantage. 
Low-growing  sorts  should  be  located  in  the 
foreground  of  groups,  or  rows.  Study  the 
catalogues,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  all 
about  the  size  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
plants  you  propose  to  use,  if  you  want  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  locating  them. 

Do  not  uncover  the  bulb  beds  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone  from  them,  for  a  severe 
cold  spell  may  cause  them  to  blight  their 
flowers.  But  they  must  be  uncovered  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  peer  up  through  the 
soil.  If  a  cold  night  comes  along,  cover 
them  with  blankets,  or  papers,  to  prevent 
their  being  frozen.  Such  a  night  may  come 
after  they  have  made  considerable  growth, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
spread  a  blanket  upon  them.  Set  up  some 
stakes  at  the  corners  of  the  beds  and 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  put  on 
the  covering.  This  will  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  the  tender  stalks. 

Early  in  the  season  treat  the  lawn  to  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  manure,  or  some  good 
fertilizer.  I  prefer  to  do  this  before  all  the 
snow  is  gone,  as  the  water  from  the  snow 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  the  nutriment  from 
whatever  application  you  make  into  the 
ground  with  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  roses  and 
shrubs,  order  them  at  once,  and  begin  to 
get  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  planted 
ready  for  them  as  soon  as  the  order  has 
gone  forward.  If  they  arrive  before  it 
seems  advisable  to  put  them  into  the 
ground,  wrap  their  roots  in  moss  or  sack- 
ing, and  put  them  in  the  cellar  or  some 
other  place  where  they  will  keep  cool  and 
damp  until  you  are  ready  to  set  them  out. 
Never  allow  their  roots  to  get  dry. 

WINDOW    PLANTS 

Because  spring  has  come  do  not  relax 
on  the  care  you  have  been  giving  to  the 
plants  in  the  window.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  there  will  be  plants  in  the  gar- 
den to  take  their  place.  Most  of  them  will 
be  growing  vigorously,  and  they  will  need 
a  good  deal  more  water  than  they  got 
during  the  winter.  An  occasional  applica- 
tion of  some  good  fertilizer  should  be  made. 
Turn  frequently,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
one-sided  from  being  drawn  to  the  light, 
whose  sunshine  will  exert  a  much  greater 
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iniluence  on  them  than  that  of  the  winter 
did. 

Make  cuttings  of  such  as  you  would  like 
to  plant  out  for  garden  decoration  next 
summer.  If  these  are  inserted  in  the  earth 
about  the  parent  plant,  not  one  out  of 
twenty  will  fail  to  take  root  at  this  season. 
If  you  have  old  plants  which  have  out- 
grown the  window,  it  is  well  to  make  them 
all  into  cuttings.  Some  of  these  can  be 
reserved  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  plant, 
next  winter,  and  the  others  be  used  for 
filling  beds  on  the  lawn. 

Fuchsias,  being  strictly  summer  bloomers, 
should  be  given  especial  attention  at  this 
time.  Shift  to  larger  pots  if  necessary. 
Cut  back  large  plants  to  half  their  original 
size.  Water  liberally,  and  shower  the 
foliage  well  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Be  sure  to  get  this  to  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Let  the  soil  in  which  you  grow 
these  plants  be  light,  rich,  and  spongy, 
with  good  drainage.  Large  pots  will  be 
necessary  later  in  the  season. 

Shake  tuberous  begonias  and  gloxinias 
out  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  last  sea- 
son, and  spread  them  out  on  damp  moss 
or  a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  blanket  that  can 
be  kept  moist,  to  sprout.  As  soon  as 
sprouts  appear,  pot  them  in  rich,  light  soil, 
two  or  three  to  a  seven-inch  pot,  just 
covering  the  tubers. 

Tuberoses  should  be  started  early  in  the 
season .  Shave  off  the  base  of  the  tuber  to 
which  the  roots  of  last  year  still  cling  before 
putting  them  into  the  ground.  If  this  is 
not  done  these  roots  are  quite  likely  to 
decay,  and  a  diseased  condition  be  com- 
municated to  the  tuber. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

Care  of  Linoleum.  (M.  W.  S.) — This 
correspondent  asks  if  strong  soapsuds 
should  be  used  in  cleaning  linoleum.  No. 
Go  over  it  with  warm  water  in  which  a 
little  borax  has  been  dissolved.  Then 
wipe  dry,  and  finish  with  an  application  of 
water  and  kerosene,  using  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  four  tablespoonsfuls  to  a 
pailful  of  water.  Keep  the  water  well 
stirred  to  prevent  the  oil  from  separating 
from  it  while  the  application  is  being  made. 
This  will  give  the  linoleum  a  bright,  clean 
look  without  injuring  it  in  the  least.  Soap 
and  paint  are  antagonistic,  as  a  general 
thing,  and  the  frequent  scrubbing  of  lino- 
leum with  soapy  water  will  soon  give  it  a 
dull  appearance.  Hard  scrubbing  is  not 
necessary  when  borax  is  used,  as  its 
cleansing  properties  make  the  removal  of 
dust  and  dirt  an  easy  matter.  Never  use 
any  kind  of  thick  oil  as  this  will  combine 
with  dust  and  coat  over  the  surface  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  hard  rubbing  and  the 
use  i  if  soap  necessary  in  its  removal. 

Cutworms.  (A.  X.  M.) — This  correspond- 
ent asks  how  he  can  fight  the  cutworm  suc- 


cessfully. Last  year  his  garden  was  ruined 
by  them.  The  most  successful  method 
of  fighting  this  pest  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  fond  of  sweet  things.  Into  a 
pint  of  molasses,  or  any  sirup,  stir  thor- 
oughly a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  Paris 
green.  Mix  this  with  a  pailful  of  bran  or 
other  finely  ground  feed.  Scatter  the  mix- 
ture along  the  rows  and  about  the  plants 
where  the  worms  work.  They  will  eat  it 
in  preference  to  the  plants,  and  it  will  prove 
sure  death  to  them  if  the  green  you  make 
use  of  is  fresh. 

Good  Evergreen  for  General  Planting. 
(B.  R.) — This  correspondent  asks  for  some 
information  about  evergreens  for  planting 
on  the  home  grounds.  To  which  I  reply: 
The  Norway  spruce  leads,  all  others  in 
rapidity  of  growth.  It  will  frequently 
make  three  feet  in  a  season.  It  often  at- 
tains a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  some- 
times more.  It  should  always  be  used  as 
a  background.  Its  color  is  too  somber  for 
close  planting,  but  at  a  distance  its  effect 
is  always  pleasing.  I  have  frequently  seen 
it  planted  in  groups.  Three  trees  were  set 
in  a  triangle,  thirty  feet  apart.  This  gives 
each  tree  sufficient  space  in  which  to 
develop  perfectly,  and  planted  in  this  man- 
ner they  give  a  massive,  dignified  effect 
which  is  very  pleasing  on  grounds  large 
enough  to  admit  of  such  treatment.  The 
lower  branches  should  never  be  pruned 
away  from  this  or  any  other  spruce,  as  it 
destroys  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
tree,  and  is  a  departure  from  its  natural 
habit  which  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  also  subjects  the  tree  to 
disease  resulting  from  exposure  of  its  body. 
Perfect  specimens  of  the  spruce  are  seldom 
seen  because  they  are  badly  pruned.  The 
fact  is,  if  they  are  kept  growing  healthily 
they  need  no  pruning  whatever  in  order  to 
bring  out  their  beauty  of  form. 

For  planting  near  the  house  the  Colorado 
blue  spruce  and  the  hemlock  are  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  while  the  European  larch 
with  its  gracefully  drooping  branches  and 
feathery  foliage  is  always  delightful.  It  is 
a  thing  to  wonder  at  that  our  native  hem- 
lock is  not  used  more  extensively.  A  more 
beautiful  thing  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
But  because  it  does  not  come  to  us  from  a 
foreign  country  with  a  long  name  and  a 
big  price  attached  it  is  overlooked  and 
neglected.  With  the  exception  of  the 
larch  spoken  of,  I  would  advise  the  selec- 
tion of  native  evergreens  for  home  decora- 
tion. Pines  are  pleasing  when  they  can 
have  ample  space  about  them,  and  be  given 
a  location  far  enough  in  the  background  to 
prevent  their  becoming  too  prominent. 
They  are  most  effective  when  seen  at  some 
distance.  Close-range  inspection  brings 
out  their  coarseness  of  leaf  and  habit  un- 
pleasantly. With  this  class  of  evergreens, 
"distance  lends  enchantment," 


SPRING    MADNESS 


BY    LLOYD    ROBERTS 


I  stoop  and  tear  the  sandals  from  my  feet 

While  the  green  fires  glimmer  in  the  gloom; 

The  hot  roar  of  madness 

Swells  my  veins  with  gladness; 

I  smell  the  rotting  wood-stuff 

And  the  drift  of  willow-bloom, 

And  the  moon's  wet  face 

Lifts  above  the  place 

Till  gaunt  and  black  the  shadows  are  crowding  close  for  room. 

The  alder  thickets  brush  against  my  limbs; 

The  heavy  tramp  of  water  shakes  the  night; 

I  cross  the  naked  hills, 

Where  the  thin  dawn  lifts  and  fills; 

All  the  black  woods  wail  behind  me — 

They  cannot  stay  my  flight 

Till  the  sun's  red  stain 

Dyes  the  world  again 

And  winds  beyond  the  heavens  are  dancing  in  the  light. 
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ROUT  fishing,  as  usually 
practised,  is  regarded  as 
a  costly  sport,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  few 
others  which  exceed  it 
in  point  of  expense,  all 
things  taken  into  con- 
sideration. And  yet  it  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble for  one  to  enjoy  this  glorious  sport  at 
a  moderate  outlay  if  the  matter  is  but 
judiciously  planned.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  show  what  and  what 
not  to  take  and  do  that  one  may  receive 
the  maximum  amount  of  pleasure  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  cost. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  destination, 
where  fish  are  to  be  found.  There  are 
many  desirable  localities  where  one  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  a  good  catch,  and  this 
article  is  based  on  a  trip  to  the  brooks  of 
Vermont. 

If  you  have  no  preference  and  are  a 
stranger  to  that  state,  select,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  one  of  the  hilly  backwoods  towns 
and  drop  a  line  to  the  postmaster  request- 
ing him  to  give  you  information  concerning 
the  fishing  and  the  address  of  some  farmer 


who  would  put  you  up  for  a  few  days. 
The  usual  result  is  that  the  letter  is  passed 
on  to  the  right  party  and  the  hearty  re- 
sponse assures  you  that  the  matter  of 
accommodation  need  cause  no  further 
anxiety.  Be  explicit  in  stating  the  num- 
ber in  party  and  about  the  amount  of 
baggage.  To  be  met  at  the  station  by  a 
one-seater  for  a  party  of  perhaps  three  or 
four,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  dunnage, 
and  most  likely  a  two  hours'  ride  into  the 
back  country  to  be  accomplished,  is  rather 
a  disconcerting  beginning. 

It  is  always  prudent  to  adjust  the  rates 
in  advance  and  have  it  understood  that 
they  include  the  use  of  horse  and  team; 
though  it  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  fact  with  rarely  an 
exception,  when  the  matter  of  charge  has 
been  left  to  the  farmer,  the  item  was  found 
to  be  very  reasonable,  frequently  much 
less  than  anticipated.  The  usual  price  is 
from  three  dollars  and  a  half  to  five  dollars 
a  week,  each  person.  Occasionally,  it  is 
as  high  as  seven;  though  the  latter  sum  is 
the  exception.  These  figures  generally 
include  everything  from  being  called  in  the 
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morning,  to  the  putting  up  of  the  team  the 
last  thing  at  night,  and  in  many  cases 
when  the  host  is  not  over-rushed  with 
work,  his  presence  with  the  party  in  the 
capacity  of  guide  and  genial  helper,  for  the 
average  backwoodsman  delights  in  a  day's 
trip  to  the  streams  in  the  company  of  city 
sportsmen. 

Concerning  the  outfit,  if  one  is  a  novice 
and  requires  a  complete  rig,  it  will  be  wisest 
to  visit  any  of  the  large  sporting  goods 
stores  and  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  experienced  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  fishing  departments.  However,  if  one 
must  rely  upon  a  personal  selection,  choose 
a  rod  of  split  bamboo  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  long  and  weighing  from  four  to  seven 
ounces,  one  that  is  neither  too  stiff  nor  too 
limber,  but  well  balanced,  and,  above  all, 
a  rod  which,  when  held  in  the  hand,  feels 
well,  that  is,  seems  to  fit  the  user.  Scan 
the  cracks,  or  edges,  where  the  strips  of 
wood  join,  and  reject  those  whose  seams 
are  open  and  the  strips  of  wood  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  brought  firmly  together. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  tell 
the  old  angler  what  he  needs,  every  angler 
has  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  nor 
would  it  be  practical  to  go  into  all  the  fine 
points  for  the  beginners.  Rod  culture 
comes  only  with  years  of  practice.  The 
first  rod  is  but  the  beginning,  and  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  highest  cost 
outfit  necessarily  which  gets  the  best  catch. 

Such  a  rod  as  one  should  have  in  the 
beginning  needn't  cost  over  five  dollars. 
When  one  has  learned  more  as  to  his  per- 
sonal needs,  and  the  proper  method  to  care 
for  an  expensive  affair,  it  will  be  plenty 
soon  enough  to  procure  one.  There  is, 
however,  one  luxury,  I  might  almost  say 
necessity,  you  should  permit,  if  possible 
get  a  rod  with  agate  guides  and  tip,  even 
though  it  does  advance  the  cost  somewhat. 
If  that  is  prohibitive,  at  least  allow  your- 
self the  comfort  of  an  agate  first  guide  and 
tip.  The  ease  of  line  manipulation,  not  to 
mention  saving  of  the  wear  upon  it,  will 
amply  repay  you  for  the  slight  additional 
cost. 

A  satisfactory  reel  with  a  capacity  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards  of  line  can 
be  bought  for  as  low  as  two  or  three  dollars, 
and,  for  the  latter  figure,  a  very  serviceable 
article  may  be  had. 

Choose  a  braided  silk  waterproof  line, 


size  about  No.  5.  Lines  perfectly  good 
enough  for  brook  trout  fishing  can  be 
bought  for  as  little  as  two  or  three  cents  a 
yard.  Seventy-five  yards  will  be  ample, 
in  fact  more  than  really  needed,  but  it  is 
always  better  to  have  rather  more,  than 
not  quite  enough.  The  extra  quantity  in 
the  first  place  builds  up  the  core,  or  spool 
of  the  reel,  thereby  keeping  the  line  in 
better  condition  than  when  it  is  tightly 
wound  around  a  small  spindle.  It  is  also 
well  to  be  able  at  times  to  allow,  in  swiftly 
running  water,  considerable  line  to  run 
down  in  the  rapids,  perhaps  in  such  places 
where  one  cannot  very  well  wade  down, 
and  yet  a  likely  spot  to  fish.  Of  course  it 
is  imperative  to  have  still  plenty  of  line 
left  upon  the  reel  in  case  of  a  strike  which 
may  require  much  playing. 

The  matter  of  flies  is  a  deep  one  and 
therein  lies  the  pitfall  for  the  green  angler. 
There  is  such  an  endless  variety  on  the 
market,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  many  dollars 
per  dozen,  it  seems,  to  the  beginner,  an 
almost  hopeless  task  to  make  a  wise  selec- 
tion. However,  the  following  list  will  be 
found  to  answer  about  all  requirements  for 
brook  trout  and  is,  I  consider,  about  the 
very  best  small  assortment  one  can  pro- 
cure. Silver  Doctor,  Parmachenee  Belle, 
Professor,  Montreal  Dark,  Brown  Hackle, 
Coachman  and  Red  Ibis.  These  should  be 
mounted  on  a  number  eight  hook  for  the 
larger  trout,  though  I  have  better  success 
with  number  ten  or  even  the  small  twelve. 
It  must  be  remembered  the  small  fish  can- 
not always  take  the  large  fly  into  the  mouth 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  big  fellow  can 
always  readily  take  the  small  hook  and  for 
that  reason  is  frequently  well  hooked  in  the 
bargain.  It  is  a  good  rule  when  in  doubt 
to  always  choose  the  smaller.  It  pays  to 
get  the  best  quality  fly,  for  it  is  economy  in 
the  end.  If  you  must  curtail  somewhere 
don't  let  it  be  on  the  flies.  These  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  of  good  grade,  should 
cost  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  dozen. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  some  gut 
leaders  of  the  best  quality,  dyed  mist  color, 
and  about  six  feet  long,  but  be  sure  to  see 
that  they  are  well  moistened  before  using, 
otherwise  they  are  very  apt  to  crack  or 
break.  They  are  made  in  various  styles 
and  cost  from  ten  cents  up.  Forty  to  sixty 
cents  will  give  one  a  very  excellent  leader. 

The  subject  of  creel  and  landing  net  is 
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a  small  matter  easily  covered  for  about 
three  dollars. 

One  now  has  all  the  necessary  outfit,  and 
if  care  has  been  exercised  in  picking  it  out, 
a  very  good  one. 

Vermont,  being  generally  hilly,  there  are 
many  watersheds  and  the  brooks  are 
therefore  numerous.  It  is  wise  to  plan 
your  start  so  that  whether  the  stream 
picked  out  for  the  day's  sport  be  one  or 
ten  miles  from  the  house,  you  will  reach 
it  prepared  to  do  your  best  by  daylight. 
I  can  recall  very  distinctly  on  my  last  trip, 
pulling  out  of  the  barn  at  half  past  two, 
although  we  sat  up  unwisely  until  eleven 
o'clock  the  night  before  talking  it  over, 
bound  for  a  favorite  brook  sixteen  miles 
away.  It  was  cold.  We  were  tired,  yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  the  satis- 
faction we  had  as  we  got  the  first  rise,  just 
as  the  day  was  dawning,  more  than  repaid 
us  for  the  hardship. 

Don't  forget,  when  going  in  the  team  on 
an  all-day  trip,  to  put  in  a  lantern.  The 
roads  are  rough  in  that  section,  steep,  and 
in  places  with  nothing  but  an  old  fence 
between  one  and  a  sheer  drop  of  many 
feet.  Once,  on  the  way  home,  with  a 
green  horse,  we  got  stuck  without  a  light, 
and  for  three  miles  over  the  worst  part  of 
the  road  our  guide  walked  ahead,  while  one 
of  us  led  the  horse. 

Although  flies  are  quite  correct,  never 
depend  wholly  upon  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be 
found  a  lure  to  quite  take  the  place,  under 
all  conditions,  of  the  common  worm. 

Fish  are  past  understanding.  What 
they  will  take  one  day  they  may  abso- 
lutely refuse  on  the  next,  even  though  the 
conditions  appear  to  be  identical.  The  best 
one  can  do  is  to  try,  try  and  then  try  some 
more,  using  all  the  variety  of  both  artificial 
and  live  bait  at  one's  disposal.  Patience 
and  variety  I  consider  the  two  very  best 
killers  ever  fished  with. 

In  the  mountain  streams  the  trout  will 
not  rise  to  fly  until  the  snow-water  is  out 
of  the  streams,  but  since  the  law  in  Ver- 
mont is  not  off  trout  until  May  fifteenth, 
that  problem  does  not  arise  there. 
.  When  the  day  is  dark,  I  have  better  luck 
using  a  light  colored  lure,  and  when  the 
light  is  strong,  a  dark  one;  in  other  words, 
working  a  bait  which  seems  to  show  up 
best  under  whatever  conditions  may  be 


prevailing.  For  this  same  reason  in  rough 
water  and  in  rapids,  a  larger  fly  is  more 
desirable,  since  it  shows  up  more  than  a 
smaller  one.  Occasionally,  neither  arti- 
ficial flies  nor  worms  will  draw  a  response, 
and  in  those  cases  I  have  resorted  to  put- 
ting on  a  very  small  hook  and  -fastening 
upon  it  a  fly,  miller  or  other  insect,  such 
as  is  about  the  brook  at  the  time.  Owing 
to  the  soft  nature  of  this  bait,  the  novice 
will  have  better  success  to  gently  toss  it 
out  upon  the  water  with  the  underhand 
swing  or  motion,  allowing  it  to  float  down 
with  the  current,  giving  it  plenty  of  slack 
line  as  it  works  off. 

In  this  particular  country,  Vermont,  and 
for  that  matter  the  rule  applies  elsewhere, 
the  angler  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
work  down-stream.  When  convenient, 
cut  across  country  to  the  head  of  the  stream 
first,  and  then  work  down.  If,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  im- 
practicable to  attempt  that,  as  it  was  in  our 
case  on  Roaring  Brook,  the  section  being 
well  nigh  impassable  in  places,  forcing  us 
to  follow  the  bed  of  the  stream  up  the 
mountain,  one  might  stop  at  some  of  the 
best  pools  on  the  way  up,  but  really  it  will 
be  wiser  to  plod  right  along,  hard  though 
it  may  be  to  pass  them,  contenting  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  if  you  fish  every 
inch  of  the  way  on  the  return,  your  creel 
will  be  pounds  heavier  by  doing  so,  and 
you  will  very  likely  barely  reach  open 
country  then  before  dark. 

A  subject,  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  in  connection  with  the  outfit 
and  least  likely  to  be  properly  understood, 
is  that  of  footwear.  It  is  a  matter  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  whole  trip  really 
hinges,  for,  since  walking  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hard  exercise  dur- 
ing the  day,  it  behooves  one  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  comfort  of  the  feet. 
I  have  tried  wading  the  streams  in  a  great 
variety  of  rigs  including  the  rawhide  moc- 
casin, heavy  hip  rubber-boot  and  the  high 
wading  pants,  and  only  after  repeated  ex- 
periments which  always  left  something  to 
be  desired,  I  tried  wearing  a  combination 
of  short  golf  pants,  preferably  of  wool, 
heavy,  long  woolen  stockings,  and  a  pair 
of  strong  leather  shoes. 

To  be  successful  in  fishing,  the  first 
requisite  is  to  go  where  the  fish  are.  In 
the  country  in   question,   and  in  fact  in 
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practically  all  mountainous  sections,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  the  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  stream  closely.  Usually  loco- 
motion in  any  other  direction  is  generally 
most  difficult,  if  not  actually  impractical. 
This  means  that  one  covers  most  of  the 
distance,  whether  fishing  or  traveling  from 
one  pool  to  another  on  the  same  stream, 
by  walking  in  the  bed  of  the  brook.  The 
wading  pants,  which  are  much  recom- 
mended, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
method  I  have  advocated  above,  perhaps 
the  best,  have  three  very  serious  draw- 
backs. The  high  cost,  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  air  circulation  producing  much 
perspiration,  this  discomfort  being  especi- 
ally marked  in  warm  weather,  and  the 
most  important  point,  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  filling  them  full  of  water  before 
the  day  is  ended.  The  beds  of  the  streams 
are  more  or  less  strewn  with  rocks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  uniform  in  nothing  but 
a  most  remarkable  slipperiness.  When 
walking  over  such  a  surface,  perhaps  in 
swiftly  moving  water  nearly  to  the  waist, 
and  unable  to  see  the  footing,  is  it  strange 
that  slips  are  frequent?  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  first  slip  fills  the  waders  with  water 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  ashore, 
remove  and  empty  them,  and  for  the  rest 
cf  the  day  one  is  pretty  uncomfortable. 
Then,  again,  no  matter  how  high  the  pants 
may  be,  one  will  always  venture  to  the 
limit,  and  an  unexpected  hole,  perhaps, 
but  a  few  inches  deeper,  will  send  quarts 
of  water  scurrying  down  the  boots. 

With  the  golf  waders  there  is  really  no 
set  limit  to  the  depth  one  may  venture. 
The  water  drains  off  naturally,  and  the 
wool,  with  the  heat  of  the  body,  keeps  one 
warm  and  comfortable.  In  connection 
with  this  outfit,  a  short  coat,  made  speci- 
ally for  wading  and  for  sale  by  the  sporting 
goods  dealers,  is  very  desirable.  The 
pockets  are  all  high  up  out  of  the  water  and 
there  are  no  coat  ends  to  be  continually 
dragging  in  the  wet.  With  this  coat  on, 
one  is  quite  sure  to  have  a  dry  warm  jacket 
with  the  contents  of  the  pockets  safe  un- 
less one  takes  a  dip  all  over. 

It  is  unwise  to  carry  a  valuable  time- 
piece with  one  while  on  the  brook.  The 
cheap  ones  which  are  sold  around  a  dollar 
are  very  good  and  there  is  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought  that  if  one  should  be- 
come soaked  there  will  be  but  little  loss. 


As  I  have  stated,  the  early  morning  is 
the  best  time  to  be  right  there  with  the 
bait,  patience  and  determination  to  fish 
every  likely  bit  of  water,  and  some  of  the 
unlikely  ones  until  your  day  is  finished.  I 
have  tramped  for  hours  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, and,  when  about  discouraged,  struck 
the  pool  which  paid  me  for  my  entire  day. 

Do  not  neglect  to  work  down  through 
the  rapids  carefully  and  slowly.  There  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  something  there  to  repay 
one.  Do  not  think  just  because  the  water 
is  rough  and  noisy,  the  trout  are  stupid 
enough  to  allow  a  large,  fast-moving,  stum- 
bling object  to  approach  closely.  And  if  one 
must  be  careful  there,  how  much  more 
careful  must  one  be  in  still  water  where 
every  movement  is  plainly  seen  and  the 
woods  are  quiet  with  a  profound  stillness. 

In  water,  where  the  force  of  the  stream 
will  rush  your  line  down,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  pay  out  plenty  of  it.  Fish  always  lie 
with  their  heads  upstream,  watching  for 
just  such  things  as  your  bait  seems  to  be 
to  come  floating  down  to  them,  and  the 
farther  off  you  are  from  him  the  more 
secure  he  will  feel  in  darting  at  the  bait 
and  rushing  off  with  it.  Work  patiently 
around  old  brush  heaps,  half  submerged 
rocks  and  similar  things,  for  it  is  in  such 
places  the  trout  loves  to  lie  hidden  while 
waiting  and  watching  for  his  food.  Should 
you  feel  a  strike  in  the  rapids  be  prepared 
to  give  him,  at  the  first  necessity, 
the  needed  line,  for,  the  instant  he  feels  the 
hook,  he  will  rush  down  stream  and  the 
strain  will  be  doubly  hard  on  both  line  and 
rod  with  the  force  of  the  water  aiding  him. 
If  he  seems  big,  or  pulls  very  strongly,  take 
plenty  of  time,  play  him  slowly  and  care- 
fully, keeping  your  line  only  tight  enough 
to  tire  him  in  his  struggles.  Use  all  your 
skill  in  steering  him  from  brush,  tree 
stumps,  roots  and  such  obstructions  as  he 
will  surely  rush  to  for  safety.  Carefulness 
and  patience,  coupled  with  his  struggles, 
will  do  more  to  land  him  than  anything  else. 
Too  great  hurry,  with  strong  fish  in  swiftly 
running  water,  results  in  the  loss  of  more 
hooked  trout  than  anything  else  I  believe. 

If  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  region  and 
haven't  the  services  of  an  experienced 
guide,  search  out  the  difficult  spots,  those 
that  seem  almost  hopeless  of  access.  It  is 
just  such  places  as  those  that  the  average 
angler,  tired  with  a  day's  tramp  perhaps, 
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will  pass  by,  thinking  the  exertion  to  fish 
it  far  greater  than  the  chance  of  success, 
and  therein  lies  your  opportunity,  for  in 
these  places  the  trout  will  remain,  being 
seldom  disturbed.  If  you  are  not  well 
repaid  for  all  your  labor  it  will  be  strange 
indeed.  The  streams  in  Vermont  are  gen- 
erally small,  very  crooked  and  well  over- 
hung with  vegetation,  affording  many 
such  desirable  places. 

I  have  left  the  matter  of  fly  casting  until 
last  because  it  is  an  art  in  itself  and  nothing 
but  practice,  and  lots  of  it,  will  make  one 
proficient.  It  is  something  one  has  not 
got  to  know  perfectly  in  order  to  catch 
fish,  but  a  method  which  can  be  used  at 
every  opportunity,  until  you  can  place  the 
little  feathered  thing  just  when  and  where 
you  want  to  with  that  ease  which  gives  the 
experienced  angler  such  confidence. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
trout  live  upon,  among  other  things,  in- 
sects which  come  down  close  to  the  water 
or  on  it.  The  angler  is  furnishing  that 
feed,  or  what  is  apparently  the  same  thing, 
only  it  happens  to  be  attached  to  a  line. 
The  bait  is  simply  to  drop  upon  the  water 
in  the  same  natural  manner  that  the  live 
insect  would.  The  nearer  to  nature  you 
can  do  that,  and  with  the  least  slashing  and 
splashing  of  the  line  upon  .the  water,  the 
better  fly-fisherman  you  are. 

Of    course,    in    thickly    wooded    places, 


where  the  open  space  is  much  limited,  it 
will  be  found  difficult,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible, to  make  a  cast.  In  such  places  it  is 
good  to  work  through  the  brush  carefully 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  fish  or  be  seen  by  them,  for, 
owing  to  the  cramped  quarters,  you  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  very  near  to  them. 
Shove  the  pole  gently  through  the  bushes 
and  let  the  bait  rest  naturally  upon  the 
water.  Live  insects  which  you  may  find 
about  the  stream  are  specially  good  and  are 
very  successful  when  used  in  this  manner. 

In  open  country,  where  there  is  room  to 
swing  a  line,  it  should  be  paid  out  on  the 
water  for  about  twenty  feet,  allowing  it  to 
work  away  somewhat,  then,  with  a  quick 
movement  of  the  hand,  wrist  and  forearm, 
the  pole  is  swung  back  while  the  line  is 
switched  behind  the  angler.  Then  quickly 
the  action  is  reversed,  with  the  result  that 
the  fly  drops  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  far  away  as  there  were  feet  of  free  line. 
By  elevating  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  twitch- 
ing the  line,  a  very  lifelike  movement  is 
imparted  to  the  bait. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  at  first.  You 
will  acquire  the  necessary  skill  with 
perseverance,  and,  after  a  while,  be  able  to 
cast  such  a  distance,  and  with  such  ac- 
curacy, that  it  will  be  a  joy  to  you  forever 
after,  for  most  certainly  fly  fishing  is  the 
method  par  excellence. 
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VII 

ECAUSE  the  Captain 
had  never  cruised  be- 
yond this  outer  coast 
of  Umnak  Island,  he 
would  sail  no  farther 
west.  Yonder  the  Isles 
of  the  Four  Mountains 
rose  like  exhalations,  drawing  down  a 
ghostly  sun.  Their  three  white  cones, 
so  smooth  and  delicate;  the  dark  ridge 
of  Kagamil,  opulent  with  steam,  all 
pierced  vague  fog  banks,  always  as  if 
painted  on  a  kakemono.  There  was  a  lure! 
But  to  respond  after  a  "No"  from  the  Cap- 
tain, one  needed  to  be  even  more  than  a 
pyromancing  Odysseus.  I  might  have 
swum  there  but  for  those  tide-rips — -of 
course. 

And  eastward  beckoned  Mt.  Shishaldin 
on  Unimak  Island,  the  9,000-foot  monarch 
of  the  archipelago;  and  Makushin  on  Un- 
alaska,  and  smoky  Akutan  on  Akutan. 
Every  day  the  drizzle  grew  denser;  the 
woolies  stronger  and  more  fickle;  hardly  a 
month  fit  to  grope  alone  above  snowline 
remained.  So  we  beat  north  and  east; 
tack  on  tack,  against  tide  after  tide,  al- 
ways toward  some  eluding  headland.  On 
low  Umnak  this  would  be  a  chilled  red 
cinder  cone,  or  the  torn  blister  capping 
some  old  lava  flow;  on  Unalaska,  the 
priestly  rock  sentinel  you  see  ringed  with 
spume  off  the  tip  of  every  cape,  or  thready 
cataracts  etched  palely  upon  sheer  obscur- 
ity.    For  three  weeks  we  roved, 

"Where  northward  look  they  to  St.  George 
and  westward  to  St.  Paul's," 

as   Kipling  says  with  utter  ignorance  of 


geography;  for  you  can  make  no  such  land- 
fall of  the  Pribyloff  rookeries  in  Bering  Sea. 

Its  finned  and  feathered  legions;  the 
hearts  of  savage  Elia  and  of  the  Captain; 
the  dank  mysteries  of  rusted  beach-comb- 
ings in  our  big  hold;  the  cell  we  called  our 
cabin,  from  the  washbasin  clamped  over 
the  stove  to  the  deerskins  in  our  cupboard 
bunks — they  glutted  life,  except  when  I 
was  ashore  alone,  on  those  long  days  in 
search  of  fire.  But  with  volcanoes  we  had 
no  luck  at  all.  If  we  rode  out  an  offshore 
gale  in  shelter  of  a  bight,  with  blasts  pour- 
ing cloud  and  sunbars  from  sharp  ridges, 
like  a  stage  scene  of  storm  and  moonlight — 
we  were  leagues  from  any  crater.  The  sea 
might  be  calm,  the  Bear  pitch  dismally  with 
flapping  sails  and  creaking  masts  all  the 
windless  night — but  the  surf  was  too  high 
to  run  ashore.  Yet  if  ever  we  made  harbor 
under  a  live  peak,  came  the  sting  and 
slither  of  rain  and  wind;  as  during  the  week 
of  solitary  wandering  over  Akutan. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  make  clear  the  hope- 
lessness, of  climbing  even  5,000-foot  moun- 
tains in  dense  fog  and  hurricane;  hopeless 
not  wholly  because  they  are  virgin,  and 
fire-carved  according  to  no  topographic 
law,  and  in  the  wettest  region  of  North 
America;  not  because  you  cannot  see  a 
hand  before  your  face,  or  by  any  instinct 
or  science  keep  direction  for  ten  yards.  I 
learned  the  lesson  by  trying  again  and 
again.  It  might  have  been  different  had  I 
not  always  been  quite  by  myself,  and 
ashore  the  old  Captain  or  any  Aleut  (I  told 
why  in  the  last  paper)  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless  If  the  Alpinist  calls 
volcanoes  inferior  mountain  forms,  as  he 
has,  the  fire-chaser  may  call  him  a  poorer 
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sort  of  adventurer.  The  rope-and-axe 
man  usually  follows  on  after  the  railroad 
and  hotel,  "roughing  it"  on  canned  turkey; 
and  the  volcanoes  he  knows  lie  in  tem- 
perate climes,  flattish  lava  piles  mostly, 
unlike  the  pinnacle  ash  cones  of  the  North. 
In  the  vulcaneer's  creed,  his  peak  must  be 
virgin;  he  must  attack  it  quite  alone.  And 
with  the  Aleutian  summer  snowline  at 
i,8oo  to  2,200  feet,  our  peaks  up  to  10,000 
may  give  you  8,000  of  snow  work,  which  is 
no  less  than  on  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  world. 

Yet  loneliness,  something  in  the  im- 
placable spirit  of  subarctic  lands,  corrodes 
brain  and  heart.  The  self  consumes  the 
self.  Bewilderment  finds  refuge  in  mono- 
logue, which  every  wanderer  bewares, 
knowing  that  it  marks  the  borderline  of 
sanity.  The  self  becomes  the  very  chaos 
which  it  addresses;  and  you  speak  its 
answers,  which  are  the  mockery  of  all  the 
caution  and  instinct  you  have  wasted  on 
that  chaos  in  feeling  a  safe  way.  It  is  hard 
to  express  this.  Even  those  inner  ques- 
tions that  send  you  "ghost-dancing;"  the 
under-thoughts  inspiring  the  volcano- 
chase;  the  very  master-motive  of  explor- 
ing, which  is  to  scour  the  Unknown  for 
assurance  that  life  is  not  transient — all 
then  seem  vain,  or  corrupt  with  paradox. 
And  yet,  as  one  countryman  of  the  Cap- 
tain's says: 

"Ay,  have  you  gained  but  once  in  life 
The  victory  that  is  given  in  dread  ?" 

And  the  Captain  was  no  small  enigma. 
How  far  do  white  men  living  with  a  native 
woman  in  these  outer  lands,  become  trans- 
lated to  savagery?  A  favorite  theme  of 
romancers,  this;  but  if  any  truth  lies  deep, 
here  is  one,  and  touching  a  sailor  whom  the 
sea  has  also  dyed  with  its  complex  mystery, 
it  seems  almost  unanswerable.  I  remem- 
ber the  time  he  was  nearly  drowned.  A 
great  pitching  woke  me  at  midnight  off  the 
north  end  of  Umnak  Island.  We  were 
hove  to  in  a  gale,  blindly  riding  on  the  off- 
shore tack;  and  although  not  ten  leagues 
away  the  world's  youngest  island  smoked 
darkly,  like  an  extinguished  lantern,  the 
Cap  felt  safer  than  if  the  hook  were  down  in 
a  fjord.  We  slipped  and  slid,  grasping  the 
bobstays,  and  never  had  a  wet  eternity 
seemed  so  present  as  in  that  chill  spray  and 
swirl  of  darkness  .  .  .  He  seized  me 
suddenly,  his  lined  face  livid,  his  blue  eyes 


glowing  saucers.  The  boom  footrope  had 
broken  under  him  as  he  stood  out  on  it. 
He  had  caught  the  spar  under  his  arms, 
dragged  himself  up,  poor  old  man,  as  on  a 
swinging  trapeze — a  tight  squeak.  He 
talked  about  it  all  night,  and  of  that  favor- 
ite Scotch  shipmate  of  his  drowned  off  St. 
Paul  Island.  But  mark!  G rinding  coffee 
in  the  calm  dawn,  as  we  plied  the  sweeps  in 
the  long  channel  leading  into  Chernofski 
harbor,  from  the  twin  pyramids  of  Ship 
Rock  in  Umnak  Pass,  he  sang  cheerily, 
"Down  Went  McGinty!" 

Now  he  was  on  the  defensive  about  his 
pitiable,  adopted  people;  now  he  all  but 
reviled  them.  Before  reaching  each  vil- 
lage, he  discussed  with  Elia,  as  if  its  abject 
beings  were  own  brothers  to  each,  their 
minutest  fortunes.  He  was  as  excited  to 
see  them  as  I  would  have  been  to  meet 
white  faces.  Outside  Nikolski,  he  had 
told  me  that  Elia's  sister-in-law  lived 
there,  and  expatiated  like  a  father  on  her 
loneliness  in  that  remote  and  primitive 
place.  .  It  was  pitiful  for  her,  how  she  must 
suffer  in  exile  from  her  old  home  in  the 
varied  excitements  of  Unalaska  village! 
She  could  read,  was  educated,  was — pure. 
But  she  was  probably  inured  now.  "  I 
guess  so,  eh,  Elia?"  he  sighed  resignedly. 
Real  heart  was  in  the  old  man's  words.  If 
I  ever  remarked  the  gauntness  and  deform- 
ity of  any  villagers,  I  was  reminded  coldly 
that  their  flower  of  manhood  was  off  hunt- 
ing sea-otter  with  Applegate,  who  accord- 
ing to  the  Captain  must  have  had  a  crew  of 
hundreds.  Once  he  said  aggressively  as  I 
was  writing:  "Don't  call  these  natives 
Indians.  They're  Aleuts.  The's  no  In- 
dians west  of  Kodiak  Island."  Even  here 
the  continental  reproach  in  "Indian"  ob- 
tained. I  explained  that  all  American 
aborigines  were  Indians,  for  science  now 
traces  them  to  the  ancient  Arctic  migration 
west  from  Greenland,  not  east  from  Siberia. 

But  when  they  came  out  to  trade  with 
him,  the  Captain  was  the  superior,  dicta- 
torial white  man.  He  treated  his  people 
with  scorn.  They  were  not  to  be  indulged, 
even  with  butter  on  their  hardtack.  He 
would  stick  sharply  to  his  price  for  flour, 
though  they  might  be  starving.  They  had 
to  decide — quick !  Shifting  from  leg  to  leg, 
trespassers  on  his  charity,  in  the  Bear's 
cabin  on  sufferance,  they  cowedly  unwound 
small  silver  from  their  bandannas,  for  sugar 
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and  canned  fruit.  He  would  score  to  me 
unmercifully  their  shiftlessness  and  im- 
providence. "  You  can't  teach  them  noth- 
ing," he  said,  "nor  make  them  see  to- 
morrow ain't  to-day.  They  know  it  all." 
He  did  not  even  spare  his  beloved  squaw, 
although  he  seemed  more  homesick  than 
any  white  man  I  have  ever  wandered  with. 
If  he  bought  her  coal — great  luxury,  costing 
fourteen  dollars  a  ton — she  and  the  kids 
kept  the  stove  red  hot,  growled  and 
shivered  when  all  was  gone;  gorged  if  he 
bought  them  luxuries,  blind  to  why  they 
should  not  live  on  sweets.  Elia  he  would 
berate  to  me  as  stupid,  a  bad  sailor,  slow 
and  deaf;  and  indeed  Elia's  intelligence 
amounted  to  little  more  than  this:  If  I  said 
to  him,  "To-morrow  will  be  fine,  eh?"  (or  a 
bad  day),  he  would  answer  with  immobile 
features  and  eyes  averted:  "I  think,  I 
guess."  He  only  half  understood  English, 
and  answered  "No"  or  "Yes"  at  random, 
doing  the  opposite  of  what  was  ordered. 
Yet  once  as  he  sat  like  a  Memnon  at  the 
tiller,  not  a  muscle  having  quivered  the 
whole  watch,  said  I  to  the  Captain:  "What 
do  you  suppose  he's  thinking  about?" 
And  the  Cap  replied  with  reproach,  as  if 
such  things  were  sacred  from  me,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  pry:  "About  his  wife  and  kids, 
of  course.  Shouldn't  he  love  them,  like 
any  white  man?"  Then  at  once  he  com- 
plained of  Elia's  taciturnity,  of  his  own 
terrible  loneliness  with  whatever  Aleut  he. 
took  on  his  long  winter  voyages  trading  for 
fox  skins.  "Once  I  shipped  my  youngest 
kid  with  me,  just  for  company,"  he  said 
tenderly,  "because  these  glum  fellers  is 
worse  than  no  one." 

Yet  sometimes  I  preferred  the  Aleut  for 
a  mate.  Elia  did  work  hard,  though  he 
was  a  better  housewife  than  a  sailor, 
grunting  as  eternally  he  swept  the  cabin 
and  washed  dishes.  At  least  he  had  no 
moods.  The  Captain  was  no  inspiring 
companion.  Elia  may  have  seen  better 
my  dreams  and  aims.  With  what  different 
eyes  the  squawman  and  I  beheld  the  barren 
magic  of  our  isles — my  home  no  less  than 
his,  but  by  ties  how  contrary!  Even  our 
bond  of  race  was  weaker  than  his  with  the 
savage,  and  Elia  and  I  did  not  once  pierce 
our  shells  of  self,  for  travelers  among  race 
aliens  never  do,  their  pretenses  notwith- 
standing. The  Cap  had  to  be  humored. 
Sometimes  my  very  cheerfulness,  though 


often  forced,  seemed  to  irritate  him.  He 
got  an  idea  that  I  thought  he  was  not 
cruising  me  fast  enough,  and  once  observed 
sourly:  "This  ain't  no  steamboat."  His 
blue  eyes  had  a  pathetic,  heartless,  hopeless 
look;  the  deep  lines  of  his  face  were  all  at 
war.  His  height  of  bliss  was  to  don  those 
iron-rimmed  spectacles,  crawl  into  his  bunk 
with  an  old  newspaper,  grunting:  "Hh- 
haar!  I  guess  I'll  have  a  pipe."  No  bribe 
would  have  taken  him  ashore.  Something 
about  him  was  childish,  world-spoiled, 
still-born,  enervated,  lazy — from  age  or 
degeneration,  I  wondered?  Yet  why 
should  his  life  seem  bitter?  He  was  free- 
dom incarnate;  he  and  his  household 
would  always  have  enough  to  eat,  for  it  is 
easier  to  starve  in  a  city  than  on  the  remot- 
est Northern  beach.  He  was  more  punkins 
aboard  the  Bear,  even  at  Unalaska,  than  he 
ever  could  have  hoped  to  be  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Was  he  knowingly  blighted 
by  his  miscegenation,  for  that  makes  his 
sort  despised,  distrusted,  pitied  all  over  the 
North,  which  holds  the  mating  of  separate 
races  a  sin?  Think  of  it,  transformed  to  a 
savage,  to  one  of  the  most  tainted,  fast- 
decaying  peoples  on  earth!  Though  he 
loved  his  children  so  dearly,  they  must  at 
moments  have  seemed  to  him  like  the 
changelings  of  his  own  Norse  fairy  lore. 

An  evening  in  mid-August,  the  blow  we 
had  long  heard  roaring  in  the  northwest 
reached  us  in  gusts,  and  we  drove  from 
under  a  universe  of  silver  fire,  among  reefs 
white  with  bouncing  surf,  into  the  shadowy 
fjords  of  Makushin  Bay.  Lorn  grass  huts 
and  the  red-roofed  church  were  tucked  be- 
hind cliffs  upon  a  low  beach,  and  old  Ivan 
Krokoff,  decrepit  and  consumptive  chief, 
rowed  out  with  his  son  to  greet  us.  Whew! 
The  Captain  had  to  sprinkle  coffee  on  the 
stove  after  Ivan  left  his  orgy  of  tea  and 
sugar;  the  while  Elia  said  in  patriotic 
extenuation  :""0-eel  from  terpisar.  Small 
whale — porpoise.  Very  bad  smell."  And 
we  tried  to  think  that  was  it. 

Straight  above,  due  north,  rose  the 
Makushin  volcano,  5,700  feet.  I  would 
climb  it,  though  from  this  side  of  Unalaska, 
except  when  upon  that  youngest  island 
forty  miles  at  sea,  I  had  never  seen  a  flake 
of  its  snows.  .But  I  had  reconnoitred 
Makushin  from  its  opposite  side,  near  Un- 
alaska village,  with  a  sulphur  prospector 
before   starting  on   the  cruise.     We   had 
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mushed  miles  up  an  icy  swamp,  through 
the  bluebells,  asters,  white  orchids  of 
July,  to  be  held  for  hours  by  dense  fog 
at  snowline.  We  were  stretched  on  our 
stomachs  eating  smoked  salmon,  when  a 
flash  of  sunlight  spurred  us  on;  up,  up  in 
numbing  monotony,  over  dazzling  fore- 
shortened slopes,  donning  snow  glasses  in 
the  most  blinding  glare  I  ever  saw.  We 
reached  a  saddle  of  smooth  snow  under 
black  columns.  For  hundreds  of  miles,  a 
floor  of  soft  and  rumpled  cloud,  like  a 
fabric  of  faded  rainbows,  utterly  hid  Bering 
Sea;  I  remember  how  we  gazed  down  some 
mighty  gorge,  at  a  dark  stain  enlarging 
magically  into  a  blotch  of  purple — the  sea 
beating  in  pale  grooves  upon  a  lone  pillar 
off  a  cliff  of  fleeting  green.  Although  only 
2,000  feet  under  the  crater,  we  could  not 
have  reached  it  till  sunset,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness after,  never  have  pierced  the  cloudy 
gale  that  choked  all  the  world  below.  We 
had  no  blankets,  no  more  food.  The 
miner  was  tired,  refused  to  go  on,  threat- 
ened to  stop  me  if  1  tried.  Foolishly  1 
returned  with  him,  into  the  shadowless 
lower  glare  where  the  sun  was  a  misty  ball 
of  brass;  then,  blind  and  lost  in  the  wild 
drizzle,  we  finally  groped  into  a  trembling 
lozenge  of  green-gold  light,  into  the  valley 


of  roaring  waterfalls,  where  the  sea  welled 
violet  in  the  moonlight  against  gray-ribbed 
cliffs  beyond. 

But  this  was  no  great  disappointment  in 
the  volcano  chase.  Makushin  is  not  virgin. 
The  thin  layer  of  sulphur  about  the  two 
vents  in  its  crater  has  been  regularly  staked 
by  prospectors  and  abandoned,  for  years. 
The  volcano  has  never  been  violent  within 
memory  of  the  oldest  natives,  yet  has  al- 
ways steamed  gently;  although  Grewingk 
records  that  in  1802  it  "emitted  flames 
with  great  vigor,"  and  ashes  in  1883. 

Our  second  day  in  Makushin  Bay,  the 
west  gale  roared  on  as  we  listened  to  the 
church  bells  ashore  toll  faintly.  The  next, 
drizzle  and  fog  still  veiled  the  village 
beach,  though  at  dawn  the  sun  poured 
bright  threads  into  the  fjord,  and  the 
rocky  arms  of  misshapen  gnomes  advanced 
and  retreated  weirdly  through  its  aisles. 
But  above  2,000  feet  all  might  be  clear.  1 
could  stay  here  no  longer,  whacking  up 
time  for  virgin  Akutan  with  Makushin. 
At  seven  o'clock  Elia  fought  the  gale  to 
land  me,  and  1  started  the  blind  climb, 
ploughing  due  north  over  the  tundra  be- 
hind the  village. 

Down  there  I  could  trust  sense  of  local- 
ity   in    the    mist;     but    on    those    stormy 
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heights — God  knew,  I  felt,  what  inane 
impulses  might  commandeer  me.  The 
soaking,  high  grass  was  slippery  as  ice.  I 
puffed  up  the  ridge  that  split  the  town 
salmon  creek.  It  might  lead  to  the  moun- 
tain; might  not.  Oh,  well.  On  its  first 
shoulder,  a  momentary  cloud  break  re- 
vealed me  deep  in  the  white  gloom  of  a 
snow-streaked  pit.  The  ridge  rose  by 
easy,  deceptive  grades.  Scud  closed  in 
tight  again.  A  strange  groping,  this,  over 
stormy  snows  I  had  never  seen.  Soon  I 
knew  I  was  among  their  first  fields,  because 
all  the  cloud  below  me  cast  up  a  nether, 
phosphorescent  glare.  Annie  Lloyd,  the 
aneroid,  confirmed  it.  (1  named  her  when 
the  lay-reader  of  Nikolski  called  the  com- 
pass Mr.  Corn  Puss.  You  must  have  some 
companions.)  I  resolved,  not  to  get  lost: 
Never  leave  the  backbone  of  a  ridge;  never 
cross  a  snowfield  unless  forced,  and  then 
build  cairns  at  both  sides  of  it. 

It  was  a  dripping,  lonely,  heartless  plug; 
first  the  shorn  grass,  waxy  white  flowers, 
stunted  lupine;  then  that  fine,  dead  moss 
root  netting  the  black  ash;  plug  by  guess 
and  bet-with-yourself  over  bowlders  like 
petrified  sponges,  by  green  tarns,  by  gro- 
tesque drifts.     I  would  try  to  roll  a  cigar- 


ette, but  my  fingers  were  too  numb,  or 
the  drizzle  spoiled  the  paper.  The  false, 
whitish  gloom  would  curdle  against  sudden 
pyramids  of  lava.  Nine  o'clock.  Won- 
derful how  the  ridge  persisted!  I  ought  to 
be  towering  over  the  amphitheater.  Oh, 
for  a  glance  off,  somewhere,  into  the  pre- 
cipitous heart  of  something!  How  that 
might  make  my  chilled  blood  run  faster,  or 
recoil  me,  gripped  by  sudden  dizziness  and 
the  terror  of  great  height!  The  hogback 
narrowed,  shot  up  straighter,  bristling  with 
pinnacles.  Maybe  the  beginning  of  the 
cone? — of  what  cone  remains  to  blasted 
Makushin.  I  was  at  2,450  feet,  high  as  I 
had  resolved  to  go  it  blind.  I  built  a  cairn; 
squatted  from  the  gale  in  its  lee.  Ten 
o'clock.  Water  dripped  on  me  from  the 
rocks;  too  wet  to  smoke,  so  I  gnawed  dry 
salmon.  I  tramped  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  wearing  a  path  in  the  muddy  ash; 
and  all  the  time  wondering:  How  long  can 
one's  self  endure  one's  self  like  this? 

It  was  a  good  test.  In  an  hour,  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  talking  to  the  various 
overtones  of  my  ego,  as  you  may  say,  while 
they  passed  like  misty  ghosts.  It  would 
surely  be  divided  into  live  parts,  as  hap- 
pens under  certain  drugs.     First  I  thought, 
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"Now  1  will  gloat  over  such  a  memory, 
such  an  anticipation."  Then  you  can 
think  of  nothing,  of  no  one;  you  can't  con- 
centrate. That's  the  first  torture.  Then 
I  ached  to  shout  out — no  matter  what.  1 
didn't,  aware  how  yielding  to  such  luxury 
might  undo  me.  The  world  imagined  to  be 
below  became  as  wild,  unreal,  as  shadowy 
as  the  skittering  mist.  But  I  was  an  entity, 
at  least,  though  but  a  straw  in  the  void.  1 
felt  that  I  must  grasp  and  cling  to  it — 
straw — self;  that  thus  only  could  flesh  and 
blood  be  held  together,  kept  to  earth;  be 
assured  of  its  substance  in  that  whirl  of 
chaos.  To  do  that,  I  must  speak.  But  1 
did  not.     Never  do. 

So  at  eleven  o'clock  I  plunged  on.  Work, 
and  the  instinctive  reasonings  how  not  to 
get  lost,  must  absorb  those  menacing  over- 
tones of  the  ego.  The  fanridge  narrowed 
more,  into  a  shattered  hogback  with 
great  deeps  yawning  to  right  and  left. 
Brighter  snowfields  pitched  down  sheer 
from  cornices.  I  built  many  cairns,  trod 
snow  wherever  I  could  for  guidance  in  re- 
turning. All  was  so  sheer  that  in  a  half 
hour  1  was  at  3,000  feet,  more  than  half 
way  to  the  top.  I  laughed.  Then  shud- 
dered. Again  I  crouched  behind  a  rock. 
Would  it  never  clear?  Thewoolies  were 
gaining  violence.  The  very  needles  on  the 
col  trembled.  Over  a  sculptured  shoulder 
above,  grisly  fingers  twisted  the  scud. 
Their  likeness  was  horrible  and  insistent, 
to  the  digits  of  dead  giants — or  were  they 
the  weaving  Fates?  But  I  hit  for  them. 
The  drop  to  the  west  was  utterly  sheer. 
A  blast  struck  me,  so  that  not  to  be 
bowled  over  I  braced  myself  with  the  axe. 
The  mists  spurted  out  of  a  chasm  under 
blowpipe  pressure,  singing,  wailing,  chant- 
ing songs  for  which  words  can  never  be, 
nor  music.  1  would  wait,  swaying  there 
for  half  an  hour;  return  if  no  lull  came. 
Already  I  had  gone  foolishly  far.  How 
did  I  know  that  1  was  not  on  some  outly- 
ing peak,  after  all?  The  cold  ate  into  me, 
but  1  did  not  speak.  Time  was  up  in 
deeper   darkness,    in    a   harsher  gale. 

This  takes  it  out  of  you.  Down.  In- 
stantly the  whole  face  of  the  ridge,  of  the 
world,  changed.  Its  high  points  came  all 
at  new  places,  and  if  ever  I  struck  my  faint 
tracks,  or  the  squared -circle  hole  made 
by  the  axe  point,  they  criss-crossed  the 
lead    I    wanted   to  follow.     I    had   swung 


east,  in  ascending,  and  now  tried  to  allow 
for  that,  which  brought  me  always  to  the 
edge  of  snowfields  1  was  sure  that  1  ought 
to  traverse;  yet  nary  a  footprint  or  a 
cairn.  A  single  axe  hole  found  by  luck 
often  saved  me.  Once,  Lo!  there  was  my 
poncho.  I  had  cached  it  in  ascending, 
hundreds  of  feet  above,  I  thought,  and  now 
had  given  it  up  for  lost.  So  I  had  gone 
higher  than  I  supposed.  Yes,  those  over- 
tones of  the  self,  instead  of  magnifying 
time  and  effort,  often  act  narcotically. 
At  last  I  caught  tracks  along  a  field  edge; 
lost  them;  spent  long  a-hunting.  Where 
1  had  first  rested  was  impossible  to  locate. 
Mr.  Corn  Puss  only  mocked  me,  for  diver- 
gence from  the  right  track  by  even  one  of 
his  fine  degrees  would  lose  my  way.  At 
last  I  found  four  Arctic  poppies  that  I  re- 
membered, by  a  snowbank  slipping  into  a 
tiny  pond.  So  down  over  the  scarp  I  slid, 
struck  a  fox  trail  to  the  swamp  behind 
the  village,  and  shouted  on  the  beach  till 
Elia's  red  sweater  moved  in  the  hatch, 
and  we  drifted  out  on  the  gale.  Would 
the  Captain  start  for  Akutan?  Not  on 
your  life,  for  still  it  blew  too  hard  and 
was  too  thick  outside. 

VIII 

All  the  villages  were  alike  as  twin 
cripples.  Being  each  on  low  land  between 
sea  and  salmon  pond  or  stream  swamp, 
accented  their  desolation.  Always  you 
saw  the  boarded-up  and  deserted  store  of 
the  fur  company;  the  red-roofed  church 
and  priest's  decent  doll-house,  the  thatched 
drying  frames  heavy  with  gutted  salmon; 
the  worn  gravel  paths  through  the  rank 
weeds,  leading  from  pile  to  pile  of  offal ;  the 
half-buried  barrabaras  with  long  grass  on 
the  roofs,  and  a  grimy  pot  boiling  over  a 
straw  fire  by  each  door.  Within,  the  great 
clay  smoke  chimney  of  the  outer  room, 
bundles  of  hay  fuel  and  a  roof  hanging  with 
salmon  thick  as  the  paper  fly-lures  in  a 
butcher  shop;  the  living  room  with  hewn 
driftwood  floor,  farmhouse  beds,  perhaps  a 
sewing  machine  and  grimy  Russian  Bible. 
But  always  the  tarnished  ikon  on  the  ill- 
papered  logs,  and  the  bright  lithograph  of 
the  Tsar,  Tsarina  and  cruel  Grand  Dukes 
smiling  beatifically.  And  the  beer  bottle 
of  holy  water  dangling  from  a  bedpost. 

We  anchor,  seeing  big  piebald   mongrel 
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dogs  tear  madly  along  the  beach  after  the 
carrion  ravens.  Out  rows  the  old  chief  and 
a  few  sickly  and  misshapen  bucks.  We 
give  them  tea  and  hardtack.  "  Koasoko," 
(thank  you)  they  say.  I  do  not  know  if 
that  is  Russian  or  Aleut — Aleut,  I  think. 
How  they  dive  into  the  sugar!  But  they 
stir  and  chew  in  silence,  with  Oriental 
delicacy.  "Maslika?"  (enough),  we  ask, 
when  they  should  be  filled;  and  they  crawl 
overside,  not  having  fraternized  even  with 
Elia.  I  go  ashore.  Except  at  Nikolski,  no 
one  paid  the  least  attention  to  me,  except 
to  nod  politely  when  I  entered  a  hut.  I 
noticed  that  one  man  visiting  another 
always  crossed  himself  in  the  doorway.  I 
took  the  cue,  and  did  so  first  at  Chernofski, 
entering  where  Ephim  Borenin  and  Ivan 
Gordyeff  were  squatting  at  breakfast. 
Eph.  was  eating  dry  mackerel  stained  a 
verdigris  green,  Van.  was  cutting  dried  cod, 
and  each  dipped  his  pieces  in  a  common 
cup  of  fish  oil.  Suddenly  Eph  jumped  to 
his  feet,  glared  at  me  and  made  the  holy 
sign  on  his  bosom  three  times, t  as  I  might 
have  been  Beelzebub  himself.  But  he 
muttered  smiling:  "Thank  you!  Thank 
you!    Thank  you!" 

Chernofski  was  the  most  destitute  of  all. 
Its  whole  bay  boasted  no  salmon  ponds, 
and  streams  yield  only  the  light-fleshed, 
inferior  "dog"  or  "humpback"  salmon. 
("Humbug,"  Elia  called  it.)  The  Captain 
scorned  to  eat  them  in  place  of  the  red  and 
silver  fish  of  the  Nikolski  and  Kashega 
ponds.  Here  this  year,  the  charity  of 
Uncle  Sam  had  been  red,  for  the  visiting 
revenue  cutter  had  brought  the  squaws 
red  calico,  the  men  red  jerseys;  even  paint, 
for  their  very  fishing  boats  was  red. 
Ashore,  two  bucks  were  caulking  a  dory 
as  ship-shape  as  you  may  see  in  any  city 
boat  shop,  and  this  one  they  had  built 
wholly  of  driftwood.  "All  same  Com- 
pany boat,"  said  Ephim  proudly,  laugh- 
ing as  he  hurled  for  me  a  toy  sea-otter 
spear,  and  then  exhibited  a  golf  cap, 
bought,  he  said,  off  a  schooner  from  Vic- 
toria—a seal-poacher,  likely — which  had 
touched  here  that  spring.  Early  that 
morning,  women,  children  and  bucks  had 
piled  into  their  boats  and  rowed  up  the 
bay  to  fish.  The  Captain  had  been  up  all 
of  two  stormv  nights,  and  we  were  resting. 

Evening  drew  on;  none  ever  was  so 
perfect,  no  sky  so  pale  and  pure  and  aure- 


ate. Two  porpoises  dove  furtively  about 
our  bow,  always  lifting  their  angular  fins 
together,  sounding  a  weird  sigh  in  unison. 
The  frigid  stillness, the  delicate  green  hills; 
they  breathed  that  rare  perfection  and 
beauty  that  you  feel  only  in  the  North, 
which  lasts,  like  a  breath,  for  but  one 
suspended  moment.  Think,  that  to  sup- 
port human  life  these  isles  are  worthless, 
and  must  forever  remain  unsettled;  and  not . 
for  being  too  cold !  The  growing  season  is 
long  enough,  but  with  three  hundred  sun- 
less days  of  fog  and  rain  each  year,  harvest 
is  impossible. 

The  red  fishers  returned,  one  old  woman 
with  a  "humbug"  big  as  a  shark,  which  she 
dragged  over  the  grass.  A  rooster  crowed 
among  the  huts,  mistaking  the  bright  twi- 
light for  dawn  after  the  month-long  gloom. 
A  pet  sea  gull,  still  in  his  gray  baby  feath- 
ers, squawked  from  on  top  a  cache.  "See 
the  sun!  She's  got  her  backstays  set," 
said  the  Captain,  pointing  whither  Sol,  as 
landsmen  say,  was  "drawing  water." 

At  dawn  we  headed  on  for  Akutan,  in 
faint  airs  out  of  a  vast  fog  bank  in  the 
south.  The  sun  tore  its  rim,  flashing  light 
and  shadow  like  a  defective  biograph.  Yon- 
der, some  ridge  of  distant  Vsevidov  flick- 
ered brilliant  and  was  veiled  alternately.  A 
glister  enameled  the  gray  sea.  Under  the 
torrents  and  corded  cliffs  of  Unalaska, 
flopped  the  clumsy  red  sea-parrots;  gulls 
scattered  from  the  attack  of  some  black 
vampire  bird,  that  would  seize  a  white 
scavenger  by  the  neck  and  make  him  dis- 
gorge. The  life  of  that  sea!  There 
plunged  the  great  killers,  with  white 
squares  on  their  noses  and  a  fin  heaving 
like  a  conning  tower;  albatross  with  long 
leathery  wings,  swarms  of  sparrow-like 
whalebirds,  and  the  oozalum  poke,  "that 
flies  tail  first  to  keep  the  dust  out  of  his 
eyes,"  as  the  Captain  said.  Now,  "  Boom! 
Psst!"  Then  echoes  in  diapason.  Distant 
rifle  shots,  thought  I,  till  I  saw  the  school 
of  whales  in  shore,  squirting  eight  and  ten 
abreast  like  a  phalanx  of  geysers.  Out 
they  came  to  plunge  with  smothered  roars 
about  our  bows;  to  sweep  the  surface,  each 
with  a  hundred  feet  and  more  of  length, 
diving  in  two  long  sections  divided  by  a 
great  fin.  Readily  they  might  lift  and 
slide  us  into  the  deep,  as  if  we  were  no  more 
than  a  speck  of  foam. 

At  such  times  the  glamor  of  Bering  Sea 
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eats  into  you;  its  remoteness  and  mystery 
grow  homely,  and  beautiful  more  and  more. 
Then  the  past  uprises,  from  those  hero- 
haunted  days  when  the  first  Slav  buccan- 
eers went  ghost-dancing  and  massacred 
happy  villagers,  to  these  of  argonauts  lured 
to  the  isles  by  lies  about  gold,  to  die  starv- 
ing or  be  murdered  by  their  fellows.  You 
imagine  the  days  of  native  warfare,  when 
scouts  on  the  high  nub  end  of  Cape  Ma- 
kushin  watched  the  Wislov  Reef  for  the 
bidarkes  of  their  Kaniag  enemies  from  the 
east;  or  when  a  peaceful  fleet  bore  some 
Byzantine  holy  man  to  baptize  and  marry 
along  five  hundred  miles  of  surf.  1  would 
recall  the  old-time  otter  hunts  of  bidarkes 
by  the  hundred,  painted  with  the  heads  of 
tern  or  orca  on  their  prows,  led  by  the 
half-divine,  "astronome;"  the  men  in  their 
shiny  gut  kamalykas  closing  upon  the 
gentle  mammal,  as  countless  hands  beat 
the  sea  into  foam,  until  spears  flew  tipped 
with  walrus  ivory  or  copper  from  the  far 
Chechitno  valley.  But  now  you  look  in 
vain  for  gulfs  peopled  with  high-prowed, 
ghostly  ships.  Here  romance  was  doomed 
to  die.  No  course  of  empire  reaches  east- 
ward. Hither  the  Slav  made  a  false  start 
in  the  wrong  direction.  You  see  only  some 
dark,  frightened  sail  of  a  poacher  from 
Hakodate  sneak  down  Unalaga  Pass,  or 
the  yellow  funnel  of  a  revenue  cutter  carry- 
ing grasses  for  the  rarest  basket  work  in 
the  world — quixotic  charity — to  far  settle- 
ments, because  the  right  weave  is  ex- 
hausted near  them,  and  their  people  no 
longer  dare  cross  the  stormy  passes  to  the 
uninhabited  islands  where  it  grows. 

The  Captain  beamed  on  me  when  I 
promised  to  stop  at  Unalaska  so  he  could 
see  his  kids.  He  looked  at  our  silver 
salmon  dangling  from  the  bobstays,  and 
sang  "Blow!  wind  blow!"  as  we  hung  be- 
calmed off  Pistrack  Reef.  "  And  now  what 
crops  do  they  raise  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public?" he  would  ask  me,  or,  "Them 
Turks  must  be  treacherous  fellers;  but 
then,  what  rights  has  the  Christians,  it 
ain't  their  country?"  Thus  he  would  talk  of 
wars  and  the  future  of  civilization,  with  a 
sane  simplicity  and  the  directness  and 
truth  that  over-wisdom  denies  men.  The 
wide  world  had  been  his  school.  He  had 
traded  along  the  Central  American  coast, 
hunted  sea  elephants  off  Lower  California. 
Kneading  bread  in  the  cabin,  he  told  of  his 


shipwreck  on  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus;  of 
his  ambition  to  get  the  Bear  a  seven-horse- 
power auxiliary;  of  our  government's  in- 
justice in  forbidding -the  Aleuts  to  kill  fur 
seal  as  they  swam  through  the  passes  to  the 
Pacific  in  autumn.  "The  Rooshans  stole 
all  their  sea  otter,"  he  said,  "now  this  fur 
trust  takes  all  their  seals,  their  last  animals 
to  give  them  a  living  in  trade — and  Uncle 
Sam  degrades  them  with  charity.  Why, 
every  nationality  can  seal  thirty  miles  off 
the  Pribyloffs,  except  the  real  Americans 
that  is  owed  a  living  by  the  seals."  That's 
quite  true.  The  Captain  and  I  and  all  the 
islands  believe  that,  as  long  as  the  nations 
are  so  jealous,  the  sooner  the  seals  are 
killed  off  the  better.  They  promote  a 
monopoly,  and  lawlessness,  and  poaching; 
cost  two  governments  thousands  of  dollars 
in  patrols,  and  our  own  much  in  scientists 
who  are  powerless  to  breed  such  naturally 
vanishing  mammals;  for  the  mothers  kill 
their  young  when  mated  by  men.  And  no 
more  than  did  the  Captain,  do  I  see  the 
sense  in  keeping  any  species  alive  just  for  a 
zoological  exhibit.  Yet  the  Captain  would 
kill  no  seal,  fearing  that  the  law  would 
confiscate  "the  one  support  of  those  he 
loved,  his  schooner. 

Only  of  his  early  days  in  Norway  he 
never  spoke.  1  imagined  his  benighted 
youth  in  a  stone  hut  by  the  fjord,  until 
wonder  tales  of  our  new  Western  lands  fired 
his  dreams  with  a  thirst  to  wander;  finally 
brought  him  North,  first  as  a  sailor  on  an 
A.  C.  Company  otter  schooner,  and  left 
him — a  squawman.  At  last  1  felt  almost  a 
squawman  myself.  My  clothes  were  in 
rags;  1  slept  in  them,  often  even  with  my 
boots  on.  1  had  read  over  and  over  every 
scrap  of  print  aboard,  down  to  the  smallest 
ad  in  our  old  magazines. 


IX 


Akutan  Island  is  roughly  circular,  no- 
where more  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
volcano  fills  its  center,  rising  gently  to 
4, ioo  feet;  but  hedging  it  on  all  sides,  like 
upturned  scallop  shells,  tower  sheer  cliffs 
up  to  2,000  feet.  It  is  the  most  chaotic 
island  of  the  chain,  split  and  rent  by 
ancient  cataclysms,  the  rawest,  youngest, 
most  startling  and  grotesque.  While  no 
far-reaching  eruption  is  on  record,  Akutan 
seems  to  have  steamed  greater  volumes, 
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and  more  constantly,  than  any  other  cone 
in  Bering  Sea.  It  has  been  active  since 
1790,  at  least.  Late  as  the  spring  of  1896, 
its  glow  was  seen  off  the  north  coast  of 
Unalaska,  and  in  1865  from  Unimak  Pass. 
In  1883  it  is  said  to  have  belched  ash;  in 
1887,  lava,  although  the  great  flow  that 
meets  the  sea  on  the  northwest — and  I  saw 
no  other — is  surely  older. 

Dawn  found  us  becalmed  by  that  north 
shore.  The  volcano  was  almost  clear.  Its 
crater  was  wide,  like  Okmok,  and  a  single 


the  southeast  gale;  it  took  a  hurricane  to 
move  the  Bear,  and  whenever  one  came  we 
had  to  find  port.  Being  dinner  time,  we 
jammed  in  the  "chickaman  stick,"  which 
kept  the  pots  from  sliding  off  the  stove; 
and  I  cooked,  playing  juggler  with  them, 
as  we  put  into  the  Open  Bight  of  the  charts. 
It  was  a  cul-de-sac,  a  great  cup  with  the 
side  toward  the  sea  broken  off,  a  Rasselas 
valley — but  quite  unhappy.  Fox  trails 
led  over  the  dunes,  past  a  pond  where 
swarms   of   spawned-out    salmon,    though 


Aleut  types — N.  Kolski  Village — Umnak  Island. 


nub  crowned  the  far  edge.  But  near,  on  the 
northeast,  a  black  and  snowless  cliff  seemed 
to  top  the  white  rim.  That  was  puzzling, 
until  the  moving  cloud  cap  revealed  the 
dark  wall  to  be  alive  with  twisting  coils  of 
wool-like  steam.  It  was  the  inner  ash 
cone,  the  active  one,  pressed  against  the 
crater  wall,  which  it  rose  above,  as  such 
cones  do  rarely.  Unguarded  by  scallop 
cliffs,  this  was  the  place  to  climb  from; 
but  no,  the  surf  was  too  big  to  land,  the 
Captain    growled.     Instantly    out    roared 


now  sickly  red  and  about  to  die,  still  fought 
and  chased  each  other,  staining  the  water 
scarlet;  led  through  amazing  beds  of 
azalea,  up  the  snowy  cliff,  where  I  had  to 
hold  on  by  axe  and  eyelids.  But  beyond 
the  descent  was  sheer  utterly,  and  the 
volcano  slopes  a  blank  of  cloud. 

All  night  the  blast  hurled  tanks  of  rain, 
but  at  dawn  under  double  reefs  we  began 
beating  the  eight  miles  down  the  west  coast 
to  the  island's  one  poor  village.  It  took 
all  day.     The  Captain,  in  his  black  slickers 
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and  ear-flap  hat,  sat  steering  from-  the 
hatch,  sullen  and  silent,  for  his  kids  were 
off  fishing,  and  he  had  not  seen  them  at 
Unalaska.  I  was  soaked  and  weary.  At 
last  we  plunged  past  an  arched  cliff  white 
with  gulls,  and  on  the  spit  beyond  a 
cataract,  loomed  one  desolate  man  figure, 
two  double-barred  grave  crosses,  and  the 
red  cubeof  achurch.  "All  McLaughlin's," 
said  the  Captain  proudly — Mac  was  a  fel- 
low squawman — -"he  bought  the  whole 
outfit,  and  the  priest  threw  in  the 
church." 

And  hooked  to  the  beach  was  a  schooner, 
labeled  Emma.  "That's  Benson  of  Morz- 
hovia,"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "Been 
otter-hunting,  but  his  crew  has  quit  him." 
1  didn't  ask  why,  but  could  guess — no 
otter,  no  grub.  A  sad  young  steer  was 
lashed  to  the  deck.  A  small  ragged  craft 
she  was,  but  swarming  with  squaws,  bucks, 
and  kids  down  to  ten-year  olds.  All  were 
passengers.  The  squawman  makes  his 
sole,  poor  livelihood  in  buying  skins  from 
the  natives,  selling  them  flour  and  such 
for  but  ten  cents  a  pound  more  than  it  has 
cost  him  at  Unalaska,  and  by  takingthem  to 
remote  islands  to  hunt;  so  he  keeps  "right" 
with  the  villages  by  carrying  their  people 
free  if  they  want  to  visit  or  migrate.  The 
Captain  dashed  over  to  Benson,  where  he 
stayed  for  hours.  Whatever  they  had  to 
say  was  not  for  my  ears.  Squawmen  have 
a  clannishness,  a  freemasonry;  this  is  their 
country;  these  are  their  islands;  any 
wealth  to  be  wrung  from  them  is  theirs  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  secret  from  such 
outsiders  as  me.  They  came  back  to- 
gether, not  noticing  yours  truly.  "This  is 
Mr.  Benson?"  said  I — at  least  we  were 
white  men  meeting  in  the  wild.  "Captain 
Benson,"  corrected  old  Lee,  as  I  grinned  to 
myself.  He  was  younger  than  the  Captain, 
mouthed  his  words  most  Sweedily,  forcing 
a  queer  jocoseness.  We  talked  of  how 
futile  it  was  to  raise  foxes  on  small  islands, 
for  if  the  bitches  don't  eat  their  young, 
eagles  will;  and  reviled— with  telltale  ire — 
certain  squawmen  to  the  north  on  the 
mainland,  whom  the  cutter  was  after  for 
selling  liquor  to  natives. 

An  hour  of  the  dawn  was  pale  azure,  clear 
as  sapphire,  as  we  tacked  to  the  fjord  end. 
There  torn  hills  broke  against  the  smooth 
snow  of  the  mountain,  the  black  cone 
towering  above,  breathing  thickly  its  pig- 


tails of  vapor.  It  looked  easy;  a  long 
ridge  led  to  the  crater  edge,  from  an  out- 
standing high  rampart  at  the  head  of  Hot 
Springs  Bay,  the  next  to  ours.  And  Lo! 
an  easy  saddle  in  the  wall  of  our  valley  led 
over  there.  But  at  seven  o'clock,  ashore 
and  armed  with  snow  glasses,  Cornelius, 
Annie,  cheese,  pemmican,  "makings,"  and 
a  hunk  of  bread,  down  closed  the  Sheol  of 
gale  and  fog.  Makushin  all  over  again. 
Five  days  of  it — groping,  struggling,  be- 
wildered, buffeted,  alone,  in  those  moist 
and  whirling  throes.  The  diary  tells,  even 
as  abbreviated: 

August  25th — A  hollow-cheeked  Aleut 
was  hooking  humpbacks  in  the  stream. 
Eyed  me  blankly,  though  I  may  be  the  first 
white  man  he's  seen  for  years.  Atop  the 
saddle,  sickly  ponds  spattered  the  long 
grass  of  Hot  Springs  Bay  below.  A  ridge, 
shaped  like  a  crouching  crocodile,  led  to- 
ward the  coveted  high  rampart.  I  swung 
south  along  the  heights  at  hand,  to  join 
it.     .     .     . 

Writing  in  the  drizzle,  prisoned  on  some 
pinnacle,  I  hold  myself  straight  thus: 

Going  magnetic  south — a  bit  west — from  650 

ft.,  8  o'clock. 
From  first  big  gully,  750  ft.,   H.  S.  Bay  is  N. 

45°  E. 
From  cross-ridge  at   1,150  ft.,   H.S.   Bay  is  N. 

400  E. 
From  rainbow  at   1,150  ft.,  9.30  a.m.,  wind  is 

E.S.E. 
Cairn  built  at  1,200  ft.,  10  o'clock. 

I  say  to  myself:  "Remember,  keep  that 
gorge  to  the  right;  to  the  left  returning;" 
or,  "  Down  that  way  water  flows  out  to  the 
Pacific."  I  huddle  behind  a  rock  to  smoke. 
Ho!  the  cold  light  striking  up  from  that 
snowfield  is  going  to  bloom  into  sunshine 
.  .  .  No  ...  So  I  was  off  the 
ridge.  Forward  lay  folly.  1  stopped. 
That's  the  folly — not  knowing  when  to 
stop.  1  stared  down  into  the  Moorish 
portals  of  a  rainbow.  The  gale  on  my 
damp  clothes  made  me  a  pillar  of  fire — no, 
a  fountain  of  fog.  "Qua-on,"  gulped  a 
raven  through  the  obscurity;  then  his 
false,  luring  note,  like  a  'cello  A  string, 
pizzicato.  Whirling  fog  seems  motionless 
until  it  thins.     .     .     . 

The  glow  mixed  distance,  perspective, 
all,  into  a  quivering,  illusive  flatness.  But 
I  made  for  the  opposite  ridge  that  seemed 
slashed  by  long  snowfields,  like  plaits  in  a 
clown's  sleeves.     I   retraced  by  the  left- 
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hand  hogback,  which  I  knew  I  had  not 
taken;  yet  in  half  a  mile,  there  was  one  of 
my  cairns!  Suppose  I  hadn't  built  it? 
.  .  .  Howling  wet  darkness  drove  me 
into  a  gully.  I  ate,  read  "cures  for 
alcoholism,"  and  about  "baby-carriages 
used  by  royalty"  in  the  piece  of  a  British 
weekly  that  wrapped  the  cheese.  Such 
are  precious  as  the  food — keep  away  self- 
talk.  .  .  .  This  new  ridge  sharpened 
to  a  knife,  tossed  me  high,  ended.  Again 
gone  all  wrong.     I  watched  a  luminous  ob- 


Cancel  all  previous  guides.  Ship  N.  75°  E.  at 
1  o'clock. 

Discovery.  The  fog  lifted,  all  but  a 
sickly,  persistent  trailer  northeast  down 
blasted  slopes  very  red,  and  yellow,  and 
parehed!  I  dashed  there.  Fumaroles  or 
hot  springs  are  booby  prizes  in  volcano- 
chasing.  A  slant  acre  was  daubed  with 
humps  of  rotted  sulphur,  upon  clay  both 
blue  and  cheesy  white;  was  packed  with 
black  and  cindery  holes,  all  slumbrously 
hissing  tendrils  of  vapor.     Some  made  no 


Approaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Makushin,  Unalaska  Island. 


long  below  transform  itself  from  water  into 
snow,  from  flat  to  slant.  Light! — there 
was  the  top  of  the  coveted  crocodile  ridge, 
but  it  was  a  mile  away,  far  down  and  up 
to  it.  Utter  thickness.  .  .  .  Noon. 
I  came  out  on  a  pounded,  broken  pave- 
ment, half  an  inch  thick,  as  if  once  the 
crater  had  belched  cement.  Suddenly, 
black  pinnacles  above  magically  wove  the 
scud — they  that  held  up  the  rampart  lead- 
ing to  the  cone!  Too  dense  to  shin  them. 
But  it  cleared  enough  to  note. 


more  noise  than  one  mosquito,  about 
twenty  steamed  through  puddles  of  whitish 
water,  enameling  the  pebbles  a  dark, 
glossy  red,  and  bubbled  like  tea  kettles. 
Simply  the  melting  snow  here  seeped  down 
across  a  hot  place  on  the  mountain.  Not 
to  get  splashed  and  scalded,  I  had  to  tie 
Theodore  Mometer  to  the  red  bandanna 
around  my  head,  and  lowered  into  half  a 
dozen  springs,  he  registered  1760  to  2050. 
Some  vents  hissed  without  water,  crusting 
the  stones  with  white  and  yellow  salts. 
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The  two  biggest  bubbled  in  a  pit  ten  feet 
across,  and  standing  at  it's  upper  edge,  I 
took  a  Turkish  bath. 

Lighter  above.  Dashed  up  a  snow  gully 
between  the  pinnacles  and  the  ridge  north 
— not  toward  the  cone,  I  suspected. 
Mounted  800  feet  more,  very  steep,  cutting 
steps;  sat  awhile,  shivering,  hungry.  Then 
darkness     .     .     . 

Down  the  crocodile  ridge.  Flop,  flop! 
across  the  wavy  tundra  grass.  Two  cigar- 
ettes to  lift  me  over  the  saddle.  I  chased 
salmon  in  the  creek,  slate-colored  bars  that 
ruffled  against  the  current  almost  musi- 
cally. A  bald  eagle  swung  over  the  val- 
ley. A  native,  a  speck  at  the  barrabara 
on  shore,  chopped,  chopped  wood. 

Down  to  camp.  Thinking — Ah!  There's 
an  unwholesome  ecstasy  in  those  thoughts, 
reserved,  fought  off  all  day,  until  this 
numb  hour  of  the  last  mile  home.  Over 
and  over,  in  great  detail,  you  tell  what  he- 
said,  what  he-did,  with  friends  on  returning 
to  friends.  Time  passes  without  your 
knowing  .  .  .  There  was  Elia  waiting 
in  the  shore  grass.  There  was  the  Cap,  his 
head  stuck  out  of  the  hatch  and  waving 
like  an  old  turtle's.  "That  ain't  the  right 
hot  springs  you  found,"  he  said.  "They're 
down  by  the  shore.  I  scalded  a  foot  in 
them  once."  Old  fakir!  ...  I  was 
hungry  enough  to  finish  three  huge  gobs  of 
salmon  and  potato,  and  a  whole  can  of 
tomatoes,  even  to  the  solder. 

August  Tjih — Fourth  day  waiting  on 
you,  Akutan.  Ever  the  southeast  drizzle 
.  .  .  By  Lucifer!  No  one  can  say  I 
haven't  tried  to  climb  this  mountain. 
Even  to-day,  I  might  have  pushed  up 
through  that  howling  scud;  come  out  on 
the  hot  drop  into  the  pit — but  seeing  noth- 
ing, nothing.  That's  against  the  chaser's 
creed.  Oh,  for  some  human  being  to  dare 
me,     and     be     dared      by  —  unspokenly. 

(To  be  c 


Oh  for  a  fellow's  talk  that  makes  the 
minutes  fly! 

For  the  third  time  I  sat  on  the  pavement 
under  the  pinnacles,-  till  four  o'clock. 
Once  came  a  flash  of  the  strange  southern 
ridges.  Solid  black  mud,  they  seemed, 
rods  thick,  smooth  as  if  exuded  yesterday, 
scarred  deep  and  clean  by  streams.  1 
brandished  the  fog  away  with  the  axe. 
There  under  its  dark  edge  smiled  the 
misty,  pillared  Pacific.  Then — it  were  as 
well  midnight  in  a  pit.  I  crouched  behind 
a  rock,  watching  the  quivering  ribs  of 
snow  on  the  far  main  slope.  Of  course  it 
was  hopeless. 

Backtrailing,  I  clung  to  the  axe  marks  in 
the  ash  like  a  wrecked  sailor  to  a  lifeline. 
You  can't  write  about  the  bewilderment 
in  those  high  exposed  places,  in  that  soupy 
mist  and  cutting  wind.  Once,  all  thinned 
into  hideous  luminosities.  Then  as  thick  as 
ever  .  .  .  Had  I  missed  the  crocodile? 
Ghostly  light  struck  up  from  an  unremem- 
bered  snowfield  .  .  .  Below,  all  the 
world  suddenly  resolved  rightly  to  the  eye, 
in  just  the  sense  of  relief  you  get  on  breath- 
ing air  after  swimming  under  water. 

Again  the  saddle.  Again  talk  to  myself. 
But  who  else  is  on  this  unknown  isle?  The 
wind  rustled  the  long  tundra  grass,  as  if 
played  upon  blindly  by  invisible  fingers. 
I  mashed  a  black  beetle.  I  talked,  delec- 
table feeling!  How  in  those  weary  dia- 
logues all  loneliness  vanishes!  Yet  the 
pleasure's  wrong,  for  no  pain  follows  to 
compensate,  and  that  means  atrophy!  The 
self  is  going  out  painlessly,  as  when  you 
die  of  cold     .     .     . 

I  am  lying  in  the  bunk,  staring  at  the 
colored  calendar  of  a  South  Dakota  state 
bank,  tacked  by  the  barometer.  To- 
morrow the  foggy  pavement  again,  the 
pinnacles,  the  ridge  sloped  like  a  crouch- 
ing crocodile. 

mcluded.) 
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jHE  Knight  bent  over  a 
row  of  clam  shells  ranged 
on  the  garden  seat.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in 
his  labors  that  he  never 
realized  how,  by  a  cur- 
ious reflex  process,  his 
pink  tunic  was  being  arabesqued;  how, 
punctuating  his  exertions,  small  beads  of 
perspiration  balanced  the  freckles  on  his 
nose.  Of  the  cowlick  sticking  out  of  the 
back  of  his  head  he  recked  little,  of  his 
one  stocking  down-gyved  felt  no  shame; 
as  far  as  any  consciousness  of  the  evil 
properties  of  mud,  the  Knight  was  sans 
peur,  as  far  as  was  any  intent  of  besmirch- 
ing himself  he  was  sans  reproche.  He  was 
a  very  parfait  gentil  Knight. 

In  one  of  the  clam  shells  lay  four  re- 
markable little  balls  of  mud.  Between  his 
hands  the  Knight  slowly  and  deliciously 
patted  another  ball.  All  five  balls  he 
finally  deposited  on  a  chip  and  consigned 
to  a  charmingly  primitive  oven.  The 
Knight  was  making  mud  marbles.  He 
sang.     He  was  very  happy. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  a  light  step 
where  the  gravel  path  ran  by  the  lilac 
bushes.  This  startled  the  Knight  out  of 
his  dreams.  He  glanced  up.  He  blinked 
the  sun  out  of  his  brown  eyes,  then — how 
quickly  do  some  knights  forsake  an  old 
dream  for  a  new  one — in  a  trice  he  put  off 
the  comparatively  contemptible  disguise 
of  marble  manufacturer  and  became  Man. 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  smiled — in 
spite  of  the  ring  of  mud  around  his  mouth 
it  was  a  right  seemly  smile — he  straight- 
ened up  and  immediately  asked  those  two 
old  hackneyed,  worn-out,  Knight-ques- 
tions. "Where  are  you  going?  Can  I 
come?" 
The  Lady,  for  it  was  she,  looked  at  the 


Knight  thoughtfully,  trying  to  imagine 
that  blissful  state  of  soul  which  is  able 
trustingly  to  ask  "Can  I  come?"  with  no 
consciousness  of  dubious  smut  or  streak. 
"Why  not?"  she  said  it  smilingly. 

Now  by  our  halidome  there  are  times 
when  the  whole  glory  of  existence  bursts 
upon  a  knight.  Was  it  not  enough  to 
have  weltered  in  mud  and  imagination,  to 
have  known  the  exhilaration  of  a  rapidly 
developing  mud  marble  industry,  without 
that  the  Lady  of  one's  heart  should  come 
down  by  the  lilac  bushes  holding  out  a 
white  hand  and  asking  "Why  not?"  The 
Knight  drew  a  glad  breath,  but  after  a 
moment's  exultation  his  face  clouded;  it 
became  dark  with  other  than  its  original 
shadows — suddenly  rushed  the  shame  of 
earthiness,  of  that  stocking  down-gyved. 
"I've  been  making  mud  marbles,"  he 
explained  apologetically,  "your  dress  is  so 
nice  and  clean,  I  might  want  to  put  my 
arms  around  you  and  so,  if  you  could  wait 
a  little  minute — "  he  hesitated.  Oh, 
these  Knights,  these  Knights!  But  the 
Lady  understood.  In  her  heart  she  said 
"Gramercy"  as  a  Lady  will  ever  say  when 
a  Knight  forsakes  mud  for  the  love  of  her. 
She  picked  out  a  clean  portion  of  the  garden 
seat  and  sat  down  to  wait  as  only  a  Lady 
knows  how  to  wait.  The  Knight,  mount- 
ing an  ever-present  though  invisible  steed, 
tore  up  the  garden  path  and  dashed  for  the 
kitchen  door. 

It  was  early  afternoon.  It  was  that 
afternoon  that  comes  once  every  spring; 
the  afternoon  on  which,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
climbs  to  the  top  of  his  blue  staircase  and 
overturns  the  whole  flood  of  his  golden 
urn,  a  strange  light  fills  the  universe,  and 
every  one  all  over  the  world  drops  his  work, 
goes  to  the  window,  leans  his  head  on  his 
arms,  and  staring  into  vacancy  is  foolish 
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enough  to  try  to  remember  and  forget,  to 
understand  and  foresee  all  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  was  the  Day.  The-  day 
when  the  city  man  wonders  if  he  is  growing 
old  and  stretches  out  his  arms,  when  the 
city  woman  thinks  of  clean  curtains  and 
buys  half  a  dozen  jonquils.  When  school 
children  dance  along  the  happier  for  light 
clothing  and  old  people  stop  and  stare,  the 
younger  for  green  grass. 

The  Lady  had  known  it  to  be  the  Day  by 
the  sight  of  the  hoe,  the  rake  and  the  trowel 
come  out  of  their  long  hermitage  in  the 
cellar,  by  the  rose  bushes  being  divested 
of  their  sackcloth,  by  the  fat  bird  trying  to 
drag  off  the  yard  of  kite-tail  caught  in  the 
apple  tree.  If  after  these  things  she  could 
have  had  any  doubts  they  would  have 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  old  Marm  Tortoise- 
shell  coming  up  from  the  barn  with  a 
bundle  of  fur  in  her  mouth.  Old  Marm 
Tortoiseshell  stopping  every  one,  looking 
them  square  in  the  eye  and  demanding 
"Well,  now,  are  you  going  to  help  me  out 
or  not?" 

From  the  garden  seat  the  Lady  looked 
dreamily  at  the  gold  and  purple  crocuses 
holding  like  lictors  their  sacred  fasces  to 
the  sun.  "It's  the  day,"  she  murmured, 
"when  the  older  one  the  younger  one's 
companion  must  be.  The  sky  is  a  blue 
tent,  the  clouds  are  white  banners,  the 
maple  trees  wear  red  favors — it's  the  very 
day  for  Knights  and  Ladies." 

In  a  few  moments  the  scatter  and 
crunch  of  gravel,  and  the  Knight  madly 
curveting,  reined  up.  He  dismounted 
and  presented  himself.  He  forgot  to  say, 
"My  fair  liege,  1  have  obeyed  thy  behests," 
yet  there  was  something  just  as  eloquent 
in  the  way  he  held  out  a  pair  of  raw  red 
hands,  something  sublime  in  the  fact  that 
when  smiling  out  of  a  peerlessly  washed 
face  he  wist  not  of  the  set  of  grimy 
wrinkles  remaining  under  his  chin.  The 
Knight  threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm  in- 
dicating with  a  backward  nod  the  presence 
of  the  Invisible  "He's  coming,  too,"  he 
announced  happily,  and  the  three  went 
out  of  the  gate. 

No  sooner  was  the  cavalcade  started 
than  the  Knight  grew  talkative  and  boast- 
ful remarking  boldly,  as  one  intolerant 
of  mystery:   "I  know  where  we're  going." 

When  a  Pink  Tunic  Knight  says  "I 
know"  anything,  he  stops  the  cavalcade, 


reaches  up,  puts  a  hand  on  either  side  his 
lady's  girdle  and  holds  her  fast,  searching 
for  the  truth  a  knight  must  have. 

But  the  Lady  tried  the  species  of  evasion 
known  to  Ladies.  It  is  called  humbuggery. 
It  sometimes  excites  -a  Knight  to  mad- 
ness. 

"No,  you  don't,  either,"  she  laughed. 

"Sassafras  Lane,"  affirmed  the  Knight 
positively. 

"Wrong,"  answered  the  tantalizing 
Lady. 

"Fairy  Knoll,"  hazarded  the  anxious 
Knight. 

"No,"  teased  the  mean  Lady. 

"  Polly wog  Pond,"  the  Knight  roared  it 
in  a  crescendo  of  hope  and  suspense. 

The  Lady  shook  her  head  mysteriously. 
"Pretty  near,"  she  said,  but  she  said  it 
with  an  air  of  cold  reserve. 

For  a  moment  the  Knight  was  non- 
plussed. He  stood  in  the  little  path  along 
the  roadside  hesitating.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  made  a  dive  after  the  manner  of 
knights  and  pounced  upon  a  wide-open 
dandelion.  "It's  the"  Sign,"  he  cried,  "you 
said  when  these  came  out  it  would  be  time 
to  go  to  the  Green  Theater.  Is  it?"  the 
Knight  lowered  his  voice  mysteriously, 
"is  it  the  right  day?" 

The  Lady  was  confident  about  its  being 
the  right  day.  Moreover,  she  remarked, 
it  was  the  right  hour  and  they  two  were 
the  right  people,  "though  there  was  a  fool- 
ish person,"  observed  the  Lady,  "who  said 
'Never  the  time  and  the  place  and  the 
loved  one  altogether,'  but  we  don't  believe 
that,  do  we?"  Trudging  alongside  the 
Knight  considered  it.  He  looked  up;  he 
was  a  great  fellow  at  extracting  the  central 
honey  from  the  corollaried  speech  of  ladies. 
"No,"  he  said  stoutly,  "for  no  matter 
where  we  are  or  what  time  it  is  you  and  I 
are  always  us."  The  Lady  regarded  the 
Knight  with  a  stare  of  grateful  amazement. 
She  would  have  liked  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  Knight  had  disposed  of  it  and 
changed  the  subject,  so  she  cnly  slipped 
her  hand  into  his  and  squeezed  it  as  the 
three  turned  into  the  lane. 

The  Green  Theater — Oh,  well,  you  know 
it.  You  know  how,  seen  from  the  outside, 
it  is  like  a  Greek  temple;  how  inside  so 
vaulted  of  arch,  so  dense  with  pillars,  so 
crowded  with  chapels  and  inner  temples 
as  to  appear  to  outgrow  any  one  school  of 
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architecture  and  to  embrace  and  harmonize 
them  all.  If  you  know  that  much  about  it 
you  must  know  the  rest.  How  the  plays 
produced  in  it  are  considered  by  many 
people  very  dull,  mostly  old-fash- 
ioned miracles,  moralities  and  masks,  a 
continuous  performance  no  human  being 
has  ever  sat  through;  how  no  one  is  ever 
seen  looking  on  but  an  occasional  straggler, 
or  vagabond,  etc.,  etc.  But  you  will  per- 
haps, in  an  unguarded  moment  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the 
place  itself,  you  will  recall  times  when  you 
have  caught  sight  of  lovers  sitting  under 
special  little  star-lined  canopies  and  re- 
member that  you  have  often  glimpsed 
children,  mysterious  and  half  afraid,  hang- 
ing about  the  vestibules.  But  you  con- 
clude by  remarking  that  you  have  always 
understood  the  Green  Theater  to  be  a  play- 
house much  frequented  by  tramps,  and  in 
that  you  are  quite  right,  though  "tramp" 
does  not  always  mean  a  rough  man  with  a 
red-spotted  handkerchief,  leaky  shoes  and 
a  grudge. 

The  way  to  the  Green  Theater  was  not 
so  very  dangerous;  it  led  along  a  mild- 
mannered  road,  through  a  detached  and 
uncritical  field  and  up  a  narrow,  sensitive 
path  where,  though  there  was  ambush  a 
plenty,  nothing  lurked.  I  n  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  Knight  rode  ahead,  all  wariness 
for  such  dragons  and  banditti  as  might 
spring  out.  Occasionally  he  galloped  back 
to  his  Lady  with  talismans.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  a  young  birch  branch  just  in 
leaf  with  the  principle  of  its  vitality  hang- 
ing from  it  in  curious  patterns  like  trans- 
parent green  stars.  Again  it  would  be  a 
shell  delicately  tinted  and  spiraled.  This 
last  trophy  seemed  to  the  Knight  foreign; 
a  thing  mysterious,  occult,  suggestive  of 
the  sea.  For  a  long  time  he  held  it  in  his 
hand  conjecturing.  "Are  you  sure  it's 
only  a  plain  snail?"  he  inquired  wistfully. 
"  Do  they  like  to  take  their  houses  around 
on  their  tails  that  way?  Would  it  hurt 
him  if  I  took  his  house  off?  Do  his  chil- 
dren have  their  own  little  houses  on  their 
own  little  tails?  Does  his  wife  have  her 
own  house,  or  does  she  live  with  him?. 
.  .  ."  During  these  symposiums  all 
a  Lady  can  do  is  to  make  response  such 
as  occurrs  to  her  and  wonder  how  far  she 
must  be  responsible  for  her  answers  to 
— "  How  many  ways  can  leaves  wiggle,  be- 


sides up  wiggles,  down  wiggles  and  across 
wiggles?"  "Why  do  ferns  come  up  look- 
ing like  the  question  marks  in  my  Reader?" 
"Is  it  Grumblebees  or  Bumblebees?  The 
sound  is  more  bumbling  than  grumbling, 
isn't  it?  Bumbling  isn't  a  real  word? 
Well,  then,  why  do  you  call  them  Bumble- 
bees?" 

As  the  Knight  and  his  Lady  wandered 
deeper  into  tangled  ways  it  seemed  that 
they  were  not  alone;  rather,  an  airy  com- 
pany moved  with  them,  an  airy  company 
of  throngs  of  trees.  Glade,  lane  and  copse 
were  crowded  with  forms  decked  in  the 
first  faint  butterfly  guises  of  spring,  the 
exquisite  fluttering  forth  of  lucent  fans 
and  pinions,  the  trembling  movement  and 
color  of  shy,  half-winged  leaves.  Young 
trees  dripped  with  golden  tassels.  Delicate 
bushes  spread  fair  plumage,  an  ethereal 
fringed  multitude,  half  holding  back,  half 
swarming  onward,  fared  down  the  long 
vistas  with  the  Knight  and  his  Lady. 

At  last,  however,  they  two  paused. 
The  Knight  stood  wondering  while  his 
companion  pointed  out  to  him  a  huge 
pavilion  shut  in  on  all  four  sides  by  a  kind 
of  hazy  screen  half  twigs,  half  filmy 
budding.  He  looked  delightedly  about 
him  beginning  to  chuckle  as  he  took  the 
thing  in.  "I  see,"  he  said.  "This  is  the 
door,  there's  a  hole.  We  sort  of  duck 
down  and  go  in;  that's  the  good  of  woods, 
you  can  go  in  anywhere  you  like,  there  are 
always  so  many  doors;  I  like  to  go  in." 
True,  it  is  the  "good"  of  woods,  that  one 
actually  enters;  that  for  a  time  one 
leaves  behind  those  bright  clear  spaces 
that  seem  meant  only  for  the  dazzling, 
challenging  Present  and  strays  into  a  soft 
gloom  that  seems  to  hold  in  golden  meshes 
all  the  tender  lights  of  the  Past.  It  is 
the  "good"  of  woods  that  one  "goes  in" 
as  into  a  great  cathedral,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  age-old  altars,  with  bronzed 
pillars  about  one,  delicate  mosaics  under 
one's  foot  and  over  one's  head  the  blue 
dome  broken  with  fresco  of  branches  with 
sculpture  of  cloud. 

Things  were  further  advanced  in  the 
Green  Theater  than  the  Lady  had  dared 
hope.  Colored  lights  were  already  placed 
in  position  and  played  across  the  house. 
The  sound  of  tubes  and  strings  came  from 
beneath  the  circular  green  curtain  conceal- 
ing the  orchestra,  and  in  circles,  in  parquet, 
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in  secluded  boxes,  one  gradually  became 
conscious,  of  what  smiling  faces,  what  soft 
perfumes,  what  silken  garb  clothing  the 
sweetness  and  vivacity  of  eager  leaning, 
expectant  things! 

"It  is  mostly  a  children's  theater,  you 
see,"  the  Lady  stood  by  while  the  Knight 
interested  himself  in  poking  up  the  or- 
chestra under  its  green  curtain. 

"Children?  Where?"  He  peered  around 
into  the  far-stretching  aisles.  The  Lady 
showed  him.  First  she  lifted  hepatica  to 
his  radiant  little  face,  then  she  pointed 
to  a  band  of  long- lashed  violets;  the 
toddling  windflowers  in  their  white  hoods 
she  cuddled  with  loving  fingers,  "little 
bashful  wood  children,"  said  she  softly; 
"don't  be  afraid,  it  is  only  Sir  Knight  and 
I  come  to  see  the  Play." 

This  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  his  Lady 
vastly  amused  the  Knight.  "  Ho,  Ho, 
children  .  .  .?"  He  laughed  with  mas- 
culine incredulity,  then  started  slightly; 
for  behold  it  was  a  thing  the  Green  Theater 
echoed  after  him.  "Ho,  Ho,  children? 
.  .  ."  called  the  Green  Theater,  with 
strange  effect  of  freak  and  fantasy.  The 
Knight  stood  mystified,  staring  about  him. 
Perhaps  childhood,  like  many  other  things 
is  a  gift  we  are  never  conscious  of  while  we 
possess  it;  perhaps  it  is  with  feelings  akin 
to  prophecy  that  Sirs  Pink  Tunic,  not  so 
very  aged  themselves,  hear  echo  on  and  on 
that  mystical  cry — "Ho,  Ho,  children." 

As  the  Play  had  not  really  begun,  the 
Knight  and  the  Lady,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  kind,  proceeded  to  divert  and  enter- 
tain each  other  with  conversation.  A 
Lady  can  always,  if  she  chooses,  com- 
pletely absorb  a  Knight.  Not  indeed 
so  much  by  the  beauty  of  her  face 
as  with  the  charmed,  plaintive  thing 
of  her  mind.  The  things  a  Lady  knows 
are  strange  and  mysterious  to  a  Knight's 
comprehension,  for,  think  of  it,  a  Lady 
does  not  make  mud  marbles.  A  Lady 
does  not  fight  Indians.  A  Lady  does  not 
rear  and  plunge  on  mettlesome  steeds; 
rather  she  sits  up  all  day  in  a  little  oriel 
window  looking  out  and  conning  the  world- 
pageant  that  passes  by. 

But  the  world-pageant  seen  through  her 
eyes  is  adventurous  and  gay,  and  when  a 
Lady  chooses  to  interpret  and  explain  her 
world-pageant,  any  Knight  will  sit  by  her 
side  and  listen  for  hours. 


But  while  the  Lady  wove  tales  the  tube 
and  string  orchestra  struck  up,  there  was  a 
slight  commotion  in  the  wings  toward  the 
back  of  the  stage,  and  the  Lady  observing 
this,  paused.  She  poiqted  to  a  buskined 
figure  in  a  brown  raglan  and  red  waistcoat. 
This  sturdy,  buskined  figure  was  evidently 
clearing  the  stage.  Soon  he  was  joined  by 
three  similar  figures.  They  all  wore  bus- 
kins, red  waistcoats  and  brown  raglans; 
they  all  had  sharp  eyes  and  stern  voices. 
Whenever  one  of  them  observed  anything 
amiss  going  on  in  the  Green  Theater,  he 
gave  a  shrill  call  which  the  others  immedi- 
ately took  up. 

"The  Beadles,"  whispered  the  Lady. 

"  How  do  you  know  they're  Beadles?" 
quoth   the    Knight    in  answering  whisper. 

"  Because,"  the  Lady  spoke  in  low  tones, 
"I've  watched  them  doing  beadle  duty 
from  my  window.  They  give  that  scary 
call  whenever  they  see  anything  alarming; 
they  give  it  when  old  Marm  Tortoiseshell 
comes  sneaking  through  the  long  grass; 
they  give  it  when  Mr.  Black  Villain,  (whom 
we  shall  see  in  the  play)  goes  flopping  over- 
head; they  even  give  it  when  you,  Sir 
Knight,  go  cantering  around  the  apple 
tree.  But  hush.  The  curtain  is  up,  the 
orchestra  is  playing  an  overture  and  here 
comes  the  Prima  Donna,  look,  to  your 
left.  Ssh!  Keep  very  quiet  or  she'll 
have  stage  fright." 

Sure  enough.  The  Prima  Donna  came 
out  on  a  sort  of  balcony  and  looked  timidly 
down  on  the  audience.  She  cleared  her 
throat  in  a  frightened  way  and  made  a 
modest  little  bow.  She  was  very  graceful 
and  beautiful  in  her  blue  gown  with  its 
rose-colored  bodice;  she  did  not,  however, 
sing  very  well.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  was  the  heroine  of  the  performance, 
and  that  like  most  heroines,  all  that  was 
expected  of  her  was  that  she  should  pant 
and  look  pretty  until  the  hero  should 
appear. 

The  Knight  watched  her  gravely.  His 
hands  were  full  of  hepatica;  he  leaned 
against  the  Lady's  shoulder  the  better  to 
whisper  in  her  ear.  "I  think  she's  a  sort 
of  goose,"  he  said  scornfully.  "She's 
pretty,  but  she  doesn't  mean  anything. 
I'd  like  a  clown  better,  wouldn't  you?" 

"There'll  be  a  clown  presently,"  the 
Lady  whispered.  But  little  Blue 
Heroine  does  mean   something.     Let   me 
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tell  you  a  secret,"  she  put  her  lips  close  to 
his  ear.  "She  means  Spring.  Wherever 
you  are,  wherever  you  see  her,  she  will 
always  mean  that,  and  some  day,  Sir 
Knight,  when  you  are  old  and  tired,  just 
to  have  a  person  mean  spring  will  make 
your  heart  jump."  Finishing  the  secret, 
the  Lady  stuck  a  violet  into  the  belt  of  the 
pink  tunic,  but  the  Knight  was  clearly  not 
impressed.  "Is  that  all?"  he  remarked 
indifferently.  "Well — I  guess  now  I'll  go 
and    get    some    willow    sticks." 

Restless  characters,  woodsmen  and  forest 
rangers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sit 
quietly  through  a  continuous  performance. 
The  Lady  was  aware  of  that  and  smiled 
indu'gence. 

"Come  back  soon,"  she  pleaded,  as  the 
Invisible  curveted  before  her. 

"Course,"  returned  the  Knight,  reassur- 
ingly.    And  rode  away. 

Now  what  is  the  nameless  and  changeless 
attraction  that  willow  wands  have  for 
Knights?  Willows  are  all  well  enough  in 
their  way;  they  are  enticing,  they  grow 
seductively  in  tawny  bronzy  circles  show- 
ing their  copper  along  the  marshy  places. 
But  beyond  that  what  is  their  irresistible 
motive?  True,  they  represent  sedginess 
and  juicyness  and  they  hold  the  promise 
of  whistles  of  great  mellifluousness,  but 
when  one  figures  it  out  one  sees  that  it 
takes  a  very  small  piece  of  willow  to  make 
even  two  or  three  whistles.  Yet  never  a 
Knight  straying  through  forest,  by  glade 
or  along  swamp  but  comes  back  laden  with 
whole  faggots  of  willow  wands.  In  the 
spring  a  Knight  seems  to  breathe  willows, 
to  dream  willows;  he  has  a  kind  of  willow 
mainess.  Why  th'.s  is,  Knights  never  tell; 
but  the  casual  observer  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  is  because  willows  are  so  hard  to 
obtain. 

For  a  gentle  willow  wand  is  a  cantanker- 
ous thing.  It  won't  be  bent,  twisted, 
broken,  or  even  chewed  off.  It  slips 
through  one's  eager  grasp  in  a  sinuous, 
mild,  thoroughly  obstinate  martyrdom, 
and  though  much  mangled  in  the  torture 
always  comes  off,  or  doesn't  come  off,  vic- 
torious. The  Knight  panted.  He  clawed 
and  screwed,  and  for  higher  power  expec- 
torated on  his  hands.  AH  to  no  purpose. 
He  discovered  that  the  sweet  golden  ex- 
ternal willow  conceals  vicious  and  degener- 
ate  qualities   within.     The   poor    Knight, 


vexed  and  baffled,  smote  the  shiny  wands 
a  final  desperate  whack.  He  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  if  his  Lady  had  observed 
his  defeat.  From  afar  off  he  could  see  her 
looking  his  way.  Somehow  this  hurt  the 
Knight.  Failure  is  hard  enough  of  itself, 
but  to  fail  with  a  witness  to  one's  incapac- 
ity. "Of  course,"  he  called  to  the  ques- 
tioning face,  "of  course,  if  I  had  a  pocket 
knife     .     .     ." 

From  where  she  was  kneeling,  picking 
violets,  the  Lady  could  feel  the  unfamiliar 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  that  voice.  Was 
there  not  reproach,  was  there  not  even 
blame  in  it?  She  pondered.  One  may 
pick  violets  very  calmly  and  yet  carry  on 
a  struggle  within.  She  looked  at  the 
sturdy  figure  in  the  pink  tunic,  standing  in 
the  circle  of  willows.  Its  fists  were 
clenched,  its  head  thrown  back  in  protest. 
Embryo  Man,  thwarted  by  the  blind  force 
he  longs  to  bend  to  his  will,  is  no  small 
study.  Surely  there  was  something  sacred 
about  this,  the  Knight  was  demanding 
his  birthright  as  fiercely  and  fervently  as 
ever  Siegfried  demanded  "Nothung." 

Kneeling  among  the ,  violets  the  Lady 
drooped  her  head  thoughtfully,  even  a 
little  sadly.  It  had  come.  She  might  as 
well  resign  herself.  Yet,  the  Pocket  Knife, 
the  arch  enemy  of  all  gentle  ladies,  how 
might  she  safely  introduce  her  Knight  to 
this  great  stranger?  "  How  many  Knights," 
sighed  the  Lady,  "how  many  Knights  have 
been  taught  all  the  grim  world-knowledges; 
the  I  will,  the  Thou  shalt  not,  and  that  last 
fiendish  lesson,  the  Value  of  Money,  by  this 
same  caitiff  Pocket  Knife.  Under  this 
savage  tutelage  how  many  Knights  have 
been  led  away  from  oriel  windows,  led 
away  never  to  come  back  again  .  . 
Oh,  Knights,  Knights     . 

Meanwhile,  be  it  known  that  a  brave 
figure  in  a  pink  tunic,  baffled  by  a  mean, 
slipping,  sliding,  snaky  willow  is  a  sight  no 
gentle  lady  will  brook.  "Next  Birthday," 
called  the  Lady  cheerily  and  hid  her  mis- 
givings in  her  bunch  of  violets. 

Bravery  has  its  rewards.  Nothing  can 
be  much  finer  than  to  be  the  best  beloved 
of  a  Knight  and  to  grant  him  a  boon.  There 
be  Knights  that  in  their  wild  ecstasies  will 
dart  away  even  from  the  witchery  of  wil- 
lows, mount  their  steeds  and  tear  up  and 
down  the  forest  singing  "a  Pocket  Knife, 
a  Pocket  Knife!"     Finally  the  whole  uni- 
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verse  seems  to  take  up  the  cry  and  no  Lady 
sitting  quietly  by  but  is  glad  of  her  sacrifice 
and  resolutely  puts  away  her  dread. 

Meanwhile  the  play  went  on.  Another 
act  began  and  the  little  blue  Prima  Donna 
came  on  again.  This  time  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  maid  of  honor  clad  in  sober 
brown,  with  a  coquettish  speckled  apron. 
The  two  ladies  sauntered  about  restlessly, 
appearing  to  await  some  one.  To  their 
left,  in  a  sort  of  drinking  booth,  sat  two 
rowdy  fellows  apparently  students,  clothed 
in  rusty  gray.  As  the  two  mild  little 
ladies  went  up  and  down  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  these  two  rowdy  fellows  followed 
them  with  their  eyes  and  sometimes  strode 
after  them.  They  winked  at  the  Brown 
Maid  and  bowed  to  the  little  Prima  Donna 
with  exaggerated  politeness.  Finally  they 
went  back  to  their  booth,  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  popping  corks,  the  cracking  of 
jokes  and  singing  and  whistling,  as  the  two 
rowdies  proceeded  to  get  rapidly  intoxi- 
cated. 

Timidly  and  delicately  stepping  about, 
the  two  ladies,  conferring  with  each  other, 
retired  to  a  secluded  boudoir. 

"Is  it  not  late?"  inquired  the  Blue 
Prima  Donna  in  anxious  recitative,  "think 
you  Sir  Azure  will  surely  join  us?" 

The  Brown  Maid  went  up  to  her  mistress 
tenderly  singing  in  her  rich  contralto: 

"Oh  gentle  Lady  have  no  fear 
Your  gallant  Love  will  soon  be  here." 

"How  do  you  know  the  Maid  of  Honor 
says  that?"  inquired  the  Knight  in  in- 
credulous undertone. 

The  Lady  put  her  arm  around  his  neck. 

"You  see,  I  know  the  whole  play,"  she 
whispered,  "I've  seen  it  so  many,  many 
times." 

"You  have?"  questioned  the  interested 
Knight,  "that  makes  you  quite  old, 
doesn't  it?" 

The  Lady  laughed.  She  put  her  hand 
over  his  lips.  "Oh,  yes,  Sir  Knight,  quite, 
quite  old — since  you  will  have  it  so — but 
listen.  Those  two  rowdy  clowns  sitting 
there  in  the  booth  are  really  wonderful 
musicians.  When  Sir  Azure  comes  per- 
haps they  will  sing  .  .  .  Hush!  What 
is  that  stir  over  there  to  the  right?  Here 
he  is —  '  No —     Yes." 

But  before  Sir  Azure  came  on  the  stage, 
he  was  heralded  by  a  brilliant  courier.     A 


scarlet-winged  thing  like  a  flying  heart  tore 
through  the  dimness  of  the  Green  Theater. 
With  a  little  cry  the  Blue  Prima  Donna 
turned  to  the  Brown  Maid.  "It  is  his 
herald,"  she  sang  exultantly,  "Sir  Azure 
approaches." 

Sure  enough,  with  a  rush  Sir  Azure  en- 
tered, flying  toward  her.  They  met  and 
mingled  like  two  cerulean  flames. 

"Are  we  alone?"  inquired  the  little  Blue 
Heroine,  tremulously. 

"Alone,"  sang  the  lover,  circling  round 
and  round  her. 

"Alone,"  answered  the  Brown  Maid, 
discreetly  withdrawing,  followed  by  the 
Scarlet  Courier. 

But  the  two  rowdy  clowns  remained, 
staring  at  the  couple  and  laughing  boister- 
ously.    They  began  a  rollicking  song: 

"Rattle-me,  bottle-me  jug 

Hurrah  for  a  kiss  and  a  hug 

They  think  they're  alone,  but  they  ain't, 

On  lovers  are  always  so  quaint." 

"Is  that  really  what  they  say?"  whis- 
pered the  Knight.  "Aren't  they  nice  and 
funny?"  (True  to  his  sex  the  Knight  had 
a  passing  tolerance  for  jokes.)  "I  like 
the  clowns  best,"  he  said,  but  the  Lady 
put  her  finger  on  his  lips. 

"Ssh!  Listen  to  the  Blue  Prima  Donna 
she's  talking  about  the  Villain." 

The  Blue  Prima  Donna  led  her  husband 
to  the  door  of  their  chosen  castle  and  ap- 
peared to  consult  him  with  great  anxiety. 

"Oh  Azure  dear,  I  greatly  tear 
We  must  not  build  our  castle  here." 

"'Fraid-cat,"  remarked  the  Knight, 
sotto  voce,  "if  she  builds  her  nest  in  that 
hollow  tree  nobody  can  see  her." 

Sir  Azure,  protectingly: 

"  How  foolishly  my  darling  grieves 
We  shall  be  hidden  by  these  leaves." 

Blue  Heroine,  beginning  to  take  courage: 

"Ah  yes,  and  you  will  stay  with  me 
Well  hidden  in  our  hollow  tree?" 

At  this  the  rakish  clowns  began  to  reel 
about  the  stage  in  fits  of  laughter,  with 
snatches  of  a  merry  jig.  The  Brown  Maid 
came  back  to  assist  the  Prima  Donna  in 
her  arrangement  of  the  new  home,  the 
Scarlet  Courier  sat  up  in  a  high  tower  and 
gave  directions  and  everything  went  on 
happily  until  suddenly  a  terrific  commo- 
tion without  alarmed  every  one. 

The    Knight,   intensely   excited,   craned 
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his  neck  to  see  out  of  a  peek  hole  in  the 
screen  wall  of  the  Green  Theater.  "It's 
the  Beadles,"  he  said  breathlessly.  He 
tiptoed  hack  to  the  Lady.  "They're 
making  an  awful  racket  outside  in  the  lane. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  see?" 

For  answer  the  Lady  squeezed  his  hand, 
"Look  up,  look  up  as  far  as  you  can, 
there — right  over  your  head,  in  the  dome! 
It's  the  Black  Villain!" 

The  Knight,  now  thrilled  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  thing,  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes.  But  indeed,  away  up  in  the 
dome  of  the  Green  Theater,  perched  like  a 
horrible  omen,  the  Black  Villain.  He 
spread  his  sable  wings  he  croaked  with  a 
bitter,  hoarse  hatred;  then  lowering  on  all 
around,  he  uttered  a  dastardly  threat  too 
horrible  to  repeat.  A  stillness  came  over 
the  Green  Theater;  it  was  the  stillness 
before  panic. 

Little  Blue  Heroine  cowered  close  to  her 
husband. 

'"Ah,    Ah,    the    Villain,'    she    shrieked.      'Oh, 

husband,  hear  my  moans, 
Oh,  he  will  come  and  pick  my  children's  bones.' " 

While  Sir  Azure,  himself  terrified,  tried 
to  reassure  his  fainting  bride,  there  was 
again  heard  without  the  noise  of  the 
Beadles.  Finally  a  small  band  of  the  bus- 
kins and  raglans  entered,  headed  by  a 
reckless,  defiant  individual,  who  darted  to 
the  Azure  couple,  said  a  few  words  of 
reassurance,  nodded  carelessly  to  the  now 
thoroughly  scared  rowdies,  then  darted 
straight  up  in  the  air.  This  individual 
attacked  the  Villain,  drove  him  away  from 
his  post  of  observation,  and  boldly  and 
tirelessly  pursued  him. 

Black  Villain,  clumsily  flopping  away: 

"Caw,  Caw,  whoever  you  aw, 
I'll  chew  up  your  eggs  and  I'll  come  and  make 
war." 

Intrepid  stranger,  defiantly: 

"  Flee,  Flee,  whoever  you  be, 
You'll  fly  like  the  hawk  and  the  eagle  from  me." 

"Why!"  whistled  the  surprised  Knight, 
"why,  isn't  he  brave  though?  Why,  who 
is  he?" 

"It's  the  Hero,"  said  the  Lady,  "the 
real  Hero.  Only  he  doesn't  marry  the 
Heroine,  he  has  so  many  other  things  to  do, 


you  see,  but  now,  listen,  and  then  we'll  go 
home." 

Up  and  away  flew  the  Black  Villain,  the 
intrepid  stranger  after  him  until  he  was  out 
of  sight  and  horror  and  tragedy  gone  with 
him.  Once  more  calm  reigned  and  the 
peaceful  play  of  the  Green  Theater  closed. 
But  the  final  scene  ended  with  a  great  chant 
as  of  joy  and  deliverance.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  pavilion  came  sounds  of 
tremendous  emotion.  Singers,  some  seen, 
some  unseen  celebrated  in  full  choral  the 
splendid  courage  and  bravery  of  the  in- 
trepid stranger,  the  oppression  of  the 
Black  Villain  and  the  wonderful  victory 
just  accomplished.  All  the  happy  lovers 
of  the  play  came  out  and  bowed.  The 
two  rowdies,  very  drunk  indeed,  sang  and 
reeled  their  way  home.  The  little  sleepy 
hepatica  children  put  on  their  blue  and 
white  bonnets  and  muffled  themselves  in 
their  furry  cloaks.  Then  the  lights  went 
out  and  softly,  slowly,  the  dark  curtains 
fell  closing  the  Green  Theater.  The  play 
was  over. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ride  home,"  said  the 
Knight.  He  stood  gallantly  to  let  the 
Lady  pass,  restraining  at  the  same  time 
Invisible.  "He's  getting  tired  and 
lame.  I've  some  moss  in  my  pocket  for 
his  sore  knee.  I'll  lead  him  slowly  and 
you  can  take  my  other  hand,  for — "  the 
Knight  looked  around  dubiously,  "it's 
getting  dark." 

When  it  is  "getting  dark,"  a  Knight  and 
his  Lady  must  needs  keep  close  together. 
So  close  indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  tell  who  is  doing  the  protecting.  The 
Knight  thinks  he  is  doing  it,  the  Lady 
imagines  she  is.  However  it  may  be,  they 
walk  very  near  to  each  other,  trusty  old 
Invisible  coming  on  behind.  It  was  almost 
out  by  the  open  road  before  the  Lady 
found  courage  to  ask  timidly:  "Did  you 
like  the  Green  Theater?"  Almost  out  by 
the  open  road,  but  how  paths  stretch  on 
and  on  to  give  time  to  knights  and  ladies! 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  lane,  between 
green  leaves  were  many  pairs  of  shy  little 
eyes  looking  down.  But  what  of  it?  The 
Lady  bent  her  head.  The  Knight  reached 
up  and  put  his  arms  around  her  neck,  and 
gave  the  Knight's  answer. 
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T  is  a  curious  manifesta- 
tion of  how  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  those 
matters  in  which  we 
are  not  personally  in- 
terested, even  by  those 
who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  well  informed  in  respect  to 
what  is  going  on,  that  there  are  so  few  who 
know  anything  about  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  or  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. One  can  mention  it  in  such  an 
organization  as  the  Century  Club;  speak 
of  it  to  prominent  business  and  professional 
men,  and  find  that  not  one  of  them  ever 
heard  of  it.  Yet  columns,  and  even  pages 
of  the  daily  papers  have  been  filled  day 
after  day  with  long  descriptions  of  its  work; 
and  if  the  particulars  of  the  stirring  events 
of  its  matches,  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  the  events,  and  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  victorious.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  news  in  respect  to  it  is  published  in 
the  sporting  columns  of  the  press,  which  a 
large  class  of  the  community  never  read. 
Consequently,  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  although  but  a  little  more 
than  three  years  old,  the  League  is  con- 
ceded to  have  become  probably  the  largest 


athletic  organization  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  much  more  important  fact, 
that  by  the  games  and  exercises  which  it 
has  instituted,  the  physique  of  the  boys 
attending  the  public  schools  of  Greater 
New  York  has  been  improved  fully  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  their  character  has  been 
improved  in  even  greater  proportion,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  themselves  has  been  immensely 
bettered.  That  in  doing  this  it  has  raised 
and  expended  over  forty  thousand  dollars, 
all  of  which  have  been  contributed  by 
individuals,  and  that  it  has  induced  the 
city  to  purchase  and  equip  four  large 
athletic  fields,  for  the  use  of  the  children  of 
Greater  New  York. 

The  League  had  its  origin  in  October, 
1903,  when  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  the 
Superintendent  of  Physical  Instruction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  had  a  series  of 
consultations  with  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board,  in 
regard  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
children  attending  the  public  schools  of 
this  great  city.  In  these  we  recalled  that 
in  the  days  of  our  boyhood  the  houses  were 
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small  and  contained  but  a  few  children. 
The  streets  were  but  little  obstructed  with 
travel;  there  were  plenty  of  vacant  lots, 
and  the  distances  to  the  open  fields  in  the 
suburbs  were  short.  In  consequence, 
t'lere  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  play  ball  and  other  games,  and 
to  enjoy  that  exercise  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  their  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. That  at  the  present  time  the  small 
buildings  of  our  own  boyhood  had  been 
replaced  by  double-decker  tenements, 
many  of  which  have  a  population  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  a  small  village.  The  drive- 
ways of  the  streets  had  become  crowded 
with  electric  cars,  trucks,  automobiles  and 
push-carts,  and  the  sidewalks  congested 
with  people.  That  the  vacant  lots  had  all 
been  built  upon,  and  the  suburbs  had  be- 
come so  far  distant  as  to  render  them 
inaccessible  to  the  children  who  are  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  play.  Yet  that  these 
neighborhoods  which  had  become  unfit 
for  children  to  exercise  in,  were  crowded 
with  them  to  an  extent  which  was  almost 
beyond  conception. 

District  Superintendent  Straubenmuller 
reported  that  he  and  a  friend  had  counted 
the  children  upon  a  single  block  of  one 
street  in  the  tenement-house  district  of  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  the  one  taking  one 
side  of  the  street,  and  the  other  the  other, 
and  that  upon  that  block,  which  was  only 
two  hundred  feet  long,  each  of  them  had 
counted  approximately  one  hundred  chil- 
dren. In  other  words,  there  was  a  child  tc 
each  running  two  feet  of  the  street,  giving 
to  such  child  about  the  same  opportunity 
for  exercise  as  it  would  have  had  in  the 
space  of  a  grave — and  a  grave  such  streets 
are  to  many  of  them! 

Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Recreation  Centers,  which  the 
Board  of  Education  carries  on  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  also  recalled  that  their  work  had 
disclosed  that  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
gested condition  in  the  streets,  which  con- 
stitute to-day  the  only  place  in  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  can  get  any  exercise, 
they  had  not  only  a  miserable  physical 
development,  but  many  of  them  had  even 
lost  the  knowledge  of  how  to  play,  which 
all  suppose  to  be  inherent  in  every  child. 
The  idea  that  thousands  of  children  grow- 
ing up  in  a  great  and  rich  city  like  New 
York,  surrounded  by  all  the  refinement  of 


civilization,  being  deprived  in  their  youth 
of  an  opportunity  to  even  learn  to  play 
organized  games,  strongly  affected  all  who 
were  engaged  in  these  conferences.  We 
also  found  that  the  morals  of  the  boys  were 
deteriorating  even  more  than  their  bodies. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  working  off  their 
superfluous  energies  by  wholesome  games, 
as  nature  intended  that  they  should,  and  as 
boys  do  in  the  country,  the  boys  of  the 
streets  were  led  to  join  "gangs,"  and 
drifted  into  all  descriptions  of  vicious  prac- 
tices, which  made  far  too  many  of  them 
rowdies,  and  frequently  criminals.  This 
naturally  reacted  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
schools,  where  the  number  of  ungovernable 
boys  was  so  steadily  increasing  that  the 
restoration  of  corporal  punishment  failed 
in  the  Board  of  Education  by  only  a  very 
few  votes.  I  myself  strongly  advocated  it, 
as  1  at  that  time  saw  no  way  by  which  the 
increasing  percentage  of  boys  who  openly  ■ 
defied  their  teachers  could  be  brought  into 
that  subjection  which  was  necessary  not 
only  for  their  welfare,  but  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  the  classes. 

We  determined  therefore  to  unite  in 
forming  an  organization  to  endeavor  to 
offer  to  these  children  some  opportunity  of 
obtaining  that  wholesome  exercise  which  is 
their  birthright.  In  doing  this,  we  were 
fully  aware  that  the  undertaking  was  one 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  disheartening. 
Few  appreciate  the  vast  size  of  the  New 
York  Public  School  system.  The  children 
enrolled  in  its  public  schools  number  over 
600,000,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex, 
of  whom  some  1  50,000  are  boys  old  enough 
to  engage  in  athletics.  This  total  is  more 
than  the  aggregate  population  of  St.  Louis, 
the  fourth  city  of  the  Union,  which  has  but 
575,000.  The  National  Guard  of  New 
York  is  the  largest  military  organization  in 
the  country  next  to  the  Regular  Army. 
Yet  it  is  only  14,000  strong,  and  there  are 
nearly  that  number  of  teachers  in  our 
public  schools.  These  schools  are  630  in 
number,  and  are  scattered  over  an  area  of 
230  square  miles.  It  was  therefore  no  light 
task  that  we  were  undertaking  to  establish 
a  system  which  would  involve  the  handling 
of  an  enormous  army,  greater  than  any 
which  was  ever  brought  together  in  our 
Civil  War.  Nevertheless,  we  decided  to 
attempt  to  do  what  we  could,  and  recog- 
nized that  our  only  hope  of  success  was 
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by  careful  organization  and  wise  manage- 
ment. 

We  therefore  decided  to  incorporate  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  which  was 
done  on  December  4,  1903.  In  its  organ- 
ization we  were  most  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  whose 
experience  and  services  have  been  invalu- 
able. We  secured  as  officers  of  the  League 
men  who  are  prominent  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  like  City  Superintendent  Max- 
well; Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  Superin- 
tendent of  Physical  Training;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  men  who  are  interested  in 
athletics,  like  James  Sullivan,  the  President 
of  the  A.  A.  U.;  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  the 
leader  in  college  athletics,  and  prominent 
business  men,  such  as  S.  R.  Guggenheim, 
who  accepted  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
League;  John  S.  Huyler,  and  others,  who 
furnished  the  sinews  of  war,  without  which 
nothing  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the 
League,  and  although  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  of  actually  doing  any  work 
among  the  schoolboys,  we  decided  that  we 
would  take  the  risk  of  holding  an  athletic 
meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
December  26,  1903,  the  only  date  available, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  public.  We  had  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  enterprise  could  possibly 
be  made  successful  in  the  brief  time  that 
was  available  for  preparation,  and  with  our 
want  of  adequate  organization.  We  con- 
cluded, however,  to  take  the  risk.  The 
meeting  was  held  and  was  a  magnificent 


success,  largely  owing  to  the  numbers  of 
crack  athletes  from  the  various  athletic 
clubs  and  organizations,  who  volunteered 
their  services,  so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
most  competent  superintendence.  There 
were  over  1,500  entries,  an  unprecedented 
number  for  such  a  meeting,  and  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  packed  with  a  howling, 
but  otherwise  orderly,  mob  of  5,000  of 
their  school  associates,  whose  enthusiasm 
made  the  ordinary  college  contest  sound 
like  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  This  meeting 
settled  the  question  that  so  far  as  the  boys 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  question  but 
what  the  movement  would  receive  their 
enthusiastic  support.  The  only  thing 
remaining  was  to  perfect  our  organization, 
raise  money,  and  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  teachers.  A  campaign  for 
funds  and  prizes  was  begun  and  system- 
atically prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the 
League  among  their  friends  throughout 
the  community,  which  was  responded  to 
most  nobly.  Probably  the  greatest  assist- 
ance the  League  received  was  from  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  not  only 
accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  Vice-Pres- 
ident, which  he  now  holds,  but  wrote  a 
public  letter  strongly  commending  the 
work  of  the  League,  which  was  an  endorse- 
ment which  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  it. 

A  large  number  of  gentlemen,  including 
J.  Pierrepont  Morgan,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, and  many  others,  have  subscribed  the 
funds  which  were  required  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  League.     They  have  also  pre- 
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sented  many  valuable  prizes  for  competi- 
tion in  the  different  athletic  events,  and 
for  general  excellency  in  the  athletic  meet- 
ings of  the  districts,  boroughs,  and  in  the 
city  at  large.  Many  of  these  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  valuable.  Of  these  prizes 
102  are  "Championship  Trophies,"  which 
are  held  for  a  year  by  the  school  which  wins 
them,  and  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
which  excites  great  interest  among  the 
different  schools.  While  these  contests  are 
very  valuable  in  stimulating  interest  in 
athletics,  the  League  is  more  desirous  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  mass  of  the 
boys  than  it  is  of  having  the  different 
schools  turn  out  a  small  aggregation  of  star 
athletes.  For  this  purpose  it  has  estab- 
lished a  "button"  on  the  lines  of  the 
"Marksman's  Badge,"  used  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  National  Guard,  which  it  offers 
to  each  boy  who  annually  passes  a  certain 
simple  standard  of  "chinning"  on  a  bar 
(or  pull  up),  running  and  jumping.  We 
have  also  for  the  same  purpose,  organized 
class  competitions  where  all  the  boys  of  a 
class  compete  so  as  to  make  an  average. 

We  found  when  we  commenced  our  work 
that  the  children  coming  from  many  of  our 
congested  districts  were  fully  twenty  per 
cent,  in  their  physique  below  what  normal 
boys  should  be.  They  could  run  a  little, 
probably  because  they  were  accustomed  to 
dodge  policemen;  but  they  could  not 
jump,  and  they  had  almost  no  strength  in 
their  chest  or  arms.  Our  records  show 
that  when  we  commenced  to  test  our  boys 
for  the  athletic  badge  in  schools  having 
from  200  to  500  boys  who  competed,  not 
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more  than  threeor  four  would  have  sufficient 
strength  to  pass  the  test,  while  the  ordinary 
husky  country  boy  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  doing  so  twice  over. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  steps  we  took 
was  the  establishment  from  the  beginning 
of  an  inflexible  rule  that  no  boy  would  be 
permitted  to  compete  for  a  button,  or  to 
enter  any  of  our  matches  unless  he  pro- 
duced a  certificate  from  his  principal  that 
he  was  up  to  the  "passing  mark"  in  his 
studies  and  deportment.  This  has  proved 
to  be  most  valuable  in  helping  the  discipline 
of  the  schools,  and  has  also  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  boys  themselves. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  are  most  anxious 
to  succeed  in  athletics  are  the  ones  whom 
the  teachers  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  control,  and  who  are  inclined  to  be 
neglectful  of  their  studies.  These  have 
now  seen  a  new  light.  As  one  teacher  told 
me:  "Most  of  these  boys  have  become 
saints,  not  because  they  want  to  be  saints, 
but  because  they  want  to  win  the  'button,' 
or  to  participate  in  the  games."  The 
teachers  are  astonished  as  well  as  pleased 
to  find  the  boys  who  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  and  who  have  been 
impudent  and  disorderly,  not  only  to  re- 
form but  to  come  to  them  day  after  day, 
and  ask:  "How  do  I  stand,  teacher;  do 
you  think  my  record  is  good  enough  so  that 
I  can  get  the  certificate  to  enable  me  to 
compete?"  For  this  reason  the  work  of  the 
League  has  become  as  popular  among  the 
principals  and  teachers  as  it  has  among  the 
boys,  and  we  are  receiving  their  most 
earnest  co-operation. 
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In  addition  to  the  muscular  develop- 
ment coming  from  its  athletic  exercises, 
the  League  endeavors  in  every  way  to  in- 
culcate good  habits,  and  in  particular 
"square  dealing,"  not  only  among  the  boys 
in  the  schools,  but  among  the  principals 
and  all  connected  with  the  games.  Its 
teaching  in  this  direction  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter, 
which  at  the  direction  of  the  Committee, 
its  President  sent  to  the  schools,  and  which 
is  kept  posted  up  in  them: 

"Now,  boys,  the  League  wishes  you  all 
to  keep  on.  It  wishes  every  school  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  athletics.  It  wishes 
every  boy  to  win  its  button,  and  to  wear  it, 
to  show  that  he  is  an  athlete.  You  cannot 
expect  success  in  life,  however,  well  you 
may  be  educated,  unless  you  have  got  a 
sound  body.  You  also  need  those  mental 
qualities  of  quickness,  determination  and 
nerve  which  athletics  develop.  You  can 
only  get  these  by  practice  in  your  youth. 
You  must  also  remember  that  to  be  an 
athlete  you  must  take  care  of  your  body 
besides  exercising  it.  You  must  keep  your 
skin  clean  (which  means  frequent  bathing), 
you  must  take  lots  of  sleep,  and  you  must 
keep  out  of  the  bad  influences  of  the 
streets  if  you  want  to  be  strong.  Above 
all,  you  must  not  smoke  cigarettes.  It  stunts 
your  development,  injures  your  heart  and 
spoils  your  'wind.'  A  grown  man  may 
smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar,  without  injury,  al- 
though men  in  training  stop  smoking. 
But  smoking  of  any  sort  is  bad  for  growing 
athletes,  and  cigarettes  with  them  are  fatal 
to  all  prospects  of  success. 

"In   conclusion,    I    would   urge  you   to 


always  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  your  con- 
tests you  must  'play  fair';  despise  every- 
thing that  is  tricky  or  mean;  always  abide 
strictly  by  the  rules;  strive  to  win  by  your 
own  superior  athletic  prowess;  do  not  be 
hunting  for  technicalities  upon  which  to  base 
protests  against  your  opponents  and  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  officials  of  the  games 
without  complaint  and  in  a  sportsmanlike 
spirit.  Do  not  unduly  boast  when  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  win;  be  a  cheerful, 
manly  loser  when  you  do  lose,  and  the  first 
to  congratulate  your  successful  opponents. 
Remember,  that  to  be  a  good  athlete,  means 
to  be  a  square,  honorable  gentleman. 

"When  you  come  to  use  the  new  athletic 
fields  and  recreation  piers,  keep  in  mind 
that  they  have  been  created  for  your  per- 
sonal benefit,  that  therefore  you  should 
consider  them  as  your  property  and  neither 
injure  them  yourself,  nor  allow  others  to  do 
so.  Also,  when  on  the  grounds,  and  in 
going  to  and  coming  from  them,  remember 
to  always  conduct  yourselves  in  the  same 
gentlemanly  manner  that  you  do  in  the  big 
events  of  the  League." 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  such 
advice.  It  is  what  would  occur  as  being 
needed  to  any  sensible  man,  who  knows  the 
children  of  the  schools.  Coming  from  a 
clergyman  or  educational  authority,  it 
would  make  no  impression  whatever  upon 
the  average  boy.  But  from  an  official  of 
the  League,  recognized  as  an  athletic 
authority  and  given,  not  as  moral  teaching, 
but  as  advice  as  to  how  to  become  a 
winning  athlete,  it  is  accepted  by  the  boys 
as  gospel.  It  is  also  followed,  which  too 
often  is  not  the  case  with  the  gospel. 


chool  riflemen  at  Creedmoor. 
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That  this  is  the  case  is  illustrated  by  a 
remark  made  by  a  lady  to  me  at  the  High 
School  meeting  at  the  Columbia  Oval  last 
fall: 

"I  have  seen,"  she  said,  "something  to- 
day that  I  did  not  suppose  was  possible.  I 
have  watched  for  two  hours  from  1,200  to 
1,500  young  men  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  open  air,  and 
not  one  of  them  was  smoking  a  cigarette." 

It  had  not  struck  me  before  she  spoke, 
but  it  was  remarkable,  and  three  years  ago 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  organization  of  the  League  was 
largely  based  upon  the  methods  which 
were  used  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  It 
is  thorough  and  far-extending.  The  parent 
organization  is  managed  by  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  president; 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  the  treasurer;  Dr. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  the  secretary; 
James  Sullivan  and  Gustavus  T.  Kirby. 
Dr.  Gulick  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr. 
Lee  F.  Hanmer,  as  assistant  secretary,  and 
by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  his  deputy. 
The  League  also  pays  for  the  services  of 
two  assistants  and  a  stenographer,  to 
assist  Dr.  Gulick  in  the  great  labor  which  is 
thrown  upon  him  as  its  secretary. 

New  York  City  is  divided  into  forty-six 
educational  districts,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  which  there  is  a  local  board, 
composed  generally  of  two  men  and  three 
women,  who  have  the  supervision  of  the 
detail  work  of  the  schools.  A  District 
Superintendent  is  assigned  to  each  two 
adjoining  districts,  making  twenty-three 
sub-districts  under  their  charge.  We  have 
organized  in  each  of  these  twenty-three 
districts,  a  District  League,  composed  of 
the  District  Superintendent,  the  members 
of  the  local  boards,  principals  and  teachers, 
and  also  a  number  of  other  residents  of  the 
district  who  are  interested  in  the  work. 
There  are  two  other  Leagues  covering  single 
districts  in  the  suburbs,  making  twenty-five 
in  all,  having  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
officers.  These  leagues  are  strong  organi- 
zations, and  take  charge  of  the  school 
athletics  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
provide  funds  for  the  maintenance,  and 
thus  relieve  the  central  body  of  a  great  deal 
of  work.  There  is  also  an  Elementary 
School    Games    Committee,    and    a    High 


School  Games  Committee,  which  are  each 
made  up  of  delegates  from  these  district 
leagues,  which  pass  upon  all  questions  in 
regard  to  the  holding  of  meetings,  qualifica- 
tions of  competitors  and  similar  matters, 
their  action  being  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League. 

Each  school  holds  competitions  among 
its  boys  by  which  it  selects  those  who 
stand  the  highest.  These  represent  it  in 
the  games  which  are  held  under  the 
auspices  of  its  district  league.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  these  district  com- 
petitions compete  for  the  championships  in 
the  spring  and  fall  indoor  and  outdoor 
meetings,  which  are  held  directly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League. 

In  the  three  short  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  League  commenced  work, 
it  has  built  up  a  tremendous  organization. 
The  large  colleges,  such  as  Cornell,  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton,  think  they  are 
doing  very  well  if  they  can  hold  an  athletic 
meeting  once  a  year,  at  which  there  will  be 
some  100  to  150  competitors.  The  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  has  held  in  one 
year  630  athletic  meetings,  at  many  of 
which  there  were  over  a  thousand  competi- 
tors, and  a  single  school  will  hold  a 
meeting,  at  which  there  will  be  700  entries. 
The  games  which  are  held  cover  almost  all 
kinds  of  athletic  competition.  Naturally, 
running,  and  particularly  relay  racing,  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  events,  as  they  are 
not  only  valuable  exercise,  but  enable  a 
large  number  of  boys  to  be  handled  rapidly. 
There  are  also,  however,  contests  in  broad 
and  high  jumping,  pole  vaulting  and 
putting  the  shot,  basket  ball,  socker  foot- 
ball, cross  country  running,  swimming  (in 
the  public  baths),  ice  and  roller  skating, 
shooting,  and  a  little  rowing.  The  latter 
is,  however,  too  expensive,  and  will  not 
be  kept  up. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  baseball  con- 
stitutes a  most  popular  feature.  During 
the  last  year,  there  were  106  baseball  teams 
who  competed  against  each  other.  The 
final  match  for  the  championship  was  held 
on  June  8th,  in  the  Polo  Grounds,  the  use 
of  which  was  donated  for  that  purpose. 
The  teams  which  competed  were  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Brooklyn,  and  P.  S.  No.  24,  Manhattan. 
The  grounds  were  crowded  with  an  audi- 
ence of  15,000  spectators,  and  the  teams 
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played  a  game  which  was  commended  by 
the  leading  authorities  of  baseball  as  being 
fully  equal  to  any  professional  game  that 
they  had  ever  witnessed,  the  score  being 
three  to  nothing,  there  being  but  three 
errors  comitted  during  the  game,  and  not  a 
base  taken  on  the  balls.  Moreover,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  rowdyism  nor  un- 
sportsmanlike  conduct  manifested  by  any 
members  of  the  teams.  It  is  certain  that 
no  baseball  meeting  ever  displayed  any- 
thing like  the  enthusiasm  which  was  dis- 
played by  the  boys  who  constituted  the 
audience.  In  this  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  school  which  was  defeated  cheered  their 
opponents,  the  winners,  as  loudly,  though 
perhaps  not  so  heartily  as  they  would  have 
done  if  their  own  team  had  won.  This  is  a 
custom  which  is  generally  followed  in  our 
meets  and  makes  much  for  a  true  sports- 
manlike feeling. 

At  the  Elementary  Schools'  meeting  last 
June,  a  boy  in  the  eighty-pound  class,  made 
a  running,  broad  jump  of  seventeen  feet. 
Another  boy,  under  fourteen,  made  a  high 
jump  of  five  feet  two  inches.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Printzstein  won  the  Olympic 
contest  on  a  record  of  five  feet  four  and 
three-quarter  inches,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  was  a  very  creditable  feat  for  a  boy. 

In  the  contest  for  the  '-button"  the 
number  qualifying  has  increased  greatly. 
In  1904-5  there  were  1,162  buttons  won; 
in  1906-7,  2,563  (making  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  buttons  a  serious  item  of  expendi- 
ture). When  we  consider  what  this  means 
in  respect  to  improvement  in  the  general 
physical  development  of  the  boys  of  our 
public  schools,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our 
work  was  more  fruitful  of  results  than  we 
had  any  reason  to  anticipate. 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  many 
activities  which  the  League  is  carrying  on 
is  likely  to  have  as  important  an  influence 
upon  the  country  at  large  as  the  system  of 
instruction  in  military  rifle  shooting,  which 
it  has  installed  in  the  High  Schools.  Until 
the  invention  of  the  Sub-Target  Gun 
Machine,  this  would  have  been  impossible, 
as  not  only  were  there  no  places  where  the 
boys  could  be  safely  taught  to  shoot,  but 
the  expense  of  ammunition  would  have 
been  prohibitory.  The  machine  has,  how- 
ever, removed  these  difficulties.  It  con- 
sists of  a  standard,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
some  mechanism,  to  which  is  attached  an 


ordinary  Krag  military  rifle.  This  is  so 
adjusted  that  when  aim  is  taken  with  the 
rifle  at  a  target  across  the  room,  and  the 
trigger  is  pulled,  the  machine  will  register 
upon  a  miniature  target  the  exact  relative 
place  where  the  target  aimed  at  would 
have  been  hit  if  the  gun  had  been  loaded. 
As  there  is  no  danger  connected  with  it, 
practice  with  it  is  rapid,  and  costs  nothing. 
It  is  therefore  ideal  for  the  purpose.  It  has 
also  the  great  advantage  that  the  instructor 
who  stands  alongside  of  the  boy  who  is 
shooting  is  able  to  follow  on  the  miniature 
target  the  manner  in  which  he  is  aiming, 
and  to  correct  his  defects  in  Holding,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  with  a  loaded  gun. 

Through  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  the 
League  has  installed  one  of  these  guns  in 
each  of  twelve  high  schools  in  the  City. 
The  young  men  attending  these  high 
schools  are  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. years 
of  age,  and  the  "pick"  of  the  elementary 
schools,  as  the  great  majority  attending 
the  latter  are  forced  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  they  graduate,  which  is  usually  done  at 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

They  are  greatly  interested  in  this  shoot- 
ing, and  being  healthy  and  strong,  with 
sound  nerves  and  good  muscles,  and  at  the 
age  when  they  learn  easily,  are  displaying 
wonderful  skill.  In  fact,  the  records  which 
they  are  making  are  better  than  those 
usually  made  by  members  of  the  National 
Guard  regiments,  which  are  provided  with 
similar  machines. 

The  League  gives  a  "Marksman's 
Badge,"  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  National  Guard.  The 
qualification  score  for  this  badge  was  fixed 
at  first  at  forty-one  out  of  a  possible  fifty. 
The  number  who  won  it,  however,  was  so 
great  that  it  was  very  shortly  raised  to 
forty-two,  and  afterward  to  forty-four, 
shot  standing,  on  a  target  assimilated  to 
200  yards.  This  is  a  very  high  score,  and 
yet  this  year  the  badge  was  won  by  175 
boys.  Of  these  thirty  qualified  as  sharp- 
shooters with  a  full  score  of  ten  consecutive 
bulls-eyes,  a  feat  which  made  the  old  rifle 
shots  of  the  National  Guard  regiments 
literally  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

The  League  holds  annual  contests  be- 
tween the  different  high  schools  with  the 
sub-target  gun  machine,  the  trophy  being 
a  bronze  plaque  three  feet  square,  being  a 
reproduction  of  Darnley's  "  Battle  of  Lex- 
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ington,"  presented  by  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, and  which  is  held  for  a  year  by  the 
school  winning  it.  This  was  competed  for 
in  1906  by  teams  from  nine  high  schools, 
and  in  1907  by  fifteen  teams  from  ten  high 
schools,  five  being  second  teams.  The 
Manual  Training  High  School  was  the 
winner  in  1907,  with  a  score  of  237  out  of  a 
possible  250,  fired  from  the  shoulder. 

The  number  of  boys  attending  the  high 
schools  who  are  thus  receiving  instruction 
in  shooting  is  some  7,000.     This  number  is 


moor.  This  was  first  shot  in  1906,  six  high 
schools  participating.  The  distances  were 
100  and  400  yards,  five  shots  at  each  dis- 
tance. The  winning  team  (DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School)  scored  an  average  of  forty-one 
and  eight-tenths  out  of  a  possible  fifty. 

The  matches  this  year  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  authorized  me  to  announce  that 
he  would  write  a  personal  letter  of  con- 
gratulation and  commendation  to  the  boy 
certified  by  the  League  to  have  displayed 


Rope  ladders  and  swinging  rings  for  girls. 


so  great  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question 
to  attempt  to  take  them  to  a  range  and  to 
give  them  practice  in  shooting  with 
cartridges. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  boys  that 
the  skill  which  they  may  be  able  to  attain 
with  the  sub-target  gun  machine  will  enable 
them  to  shoot  well  with  a  bullet  in  the  open, 
the  League  has  encouraged  matches  be- 
tween teams  from  the  different  schools  in 
the  rifle  galleries  of  the  different  armories. 
It  also  holds  an  annual  contest  at  Creed- 


the  highest  proficiency  in  shooting  during 
the  year.  This  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  naturally  valued  by 
the  boys  more  highly  than  any  other  prize 
that  could  be  offered,  and  its  offer  excited 
great  emulation  in  the  schools. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  offered  a  handsome  prize  to  the 
school  whose  team  should  make  the  highest 
score,  and  several  prizes  were  offered  by 
others.  The  match  was  shot  at  Creed- 
moor  on  June  29,  1907,  and  was  limited  to 
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those  boys  who  had  previously  won  the 
"Marksmanship  Badge."  The  League  had 
been  able  shortly  before  the  match  to  issue 
two  Krag  rifles,  carefully  selected  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  to  each  of  the  high 
schools  so  that  each  could  shoot  with  its 
own  guns.  Although  there  were  but  three 
opportunities  afforded  for  practice  before 
the  matches  were  shot,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  bad  (the  last  stages 
being  shot  in  a  misty  rain  which  obscured  the 
targets)  the  scores  which  were  made  showed 
remarkable  skill.  There  were  twelve 
teams  shooting,  and  over  ioo  competitors. 
Morris  High  School  won  with  an  average 
of  forty-one  and  eight-tenths  out  of  fifty. 

Ambrose  Scharfenberg,  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  won  the 
President's  letter,  making  a  full  score  in  the 
Whitney  match  on  the  sub-target  gun 
machine,  sixty-three  out  of  a  possible 
seventy  in  the  individual  match  on  the 
range,  and  following  this  up  with  a  total  of 
forty-five  points  out  of  fifty,  in  the  team 
match,  his  aggregate  score  being  158  for 
the  three  competitions. 

The  boys,  when  they  came  on  the  range 
had,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  wind  and  atmosphere,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  to  be  a  good  shot  in  the  field, 
particularly  at  the  longer  ranges,  and 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience 
in  actual  shooting.  They  were,  however, 
greatly  helped  by  the  coaching  which  was 
extended  to  them  by  a  number  of  the  best 
shots  in  the  National  Guard,  who  took 
great  interest  in  the  matches.  They  had 
in  the  previous  practice  with  the  sub-target 
gun  machine  learned  to  sight  their  rifles 
accurately,  and  to  hold  them  steadily,  and 
this  was  nine-tenths  of  the  battle.  They 
were  therefore  quick  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  coaches,  and  very  rapidly 
learned  to  handle  their  rifles  with  the 
coolness  of  veterans. 

If  this  system  of  the  high  schools  in  New 
York  should  be  extended  to  the  other  high 
schools  of  the  country,  as  it  is  likely  will 
soon  be  accomplished,  there  should  be  at 
least  20,000  young  men  out  of  those  who 
graduate  from  these  schools  every  year 
who  will  be  effective  shots  with  a  military 
rifle,  a  skill  they  will  never  lose.  This,  in 
the  course  of  time,  will  give  the  country  a 
corps  of  trained  marksmen  among  the 
masses  of  our  people,  which  will  make  our 


volunteers  when  called  out,  efficient  sol- 
diers, and  therefore  will  constitute  the 
greatest  guarantee  for  national  peace.  The 
way  to  insure  peace  is  for  the  country  to  be 
prepared  to  protect  itself  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  only  way  this  country  will  ever 
become  prepared  for  war  is  to  have  the 
people  as  a  mass  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  as  their  forefathers  were  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill,  so  that  as  citizen- 
soldiers  they  will  be  formidable  to  their 
opponents.  If  this  ever  needed  demons- 
tration, it  was  proved  by  the  success  of  the 
Boers  against  the  British. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  its  work  to 
the  girls,  who  need  exercise  even  more 
than  the  boys,  the  League  has  instigated 
the  formation  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Miss 
Catharine  S.  Leverich  is  its  president;  Mrs. 
I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes,  its  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Charles  Farnsworth,  its  secretary,  and  its 
officers  and  directors  include  many  of  the 
most  prominent  ladies  in  New  York. 
These  ladies  have  organized  a  thorough 
system  of  physical  instruction,  which  is 
being  introduced  among  the  girls  attending 
the  public  schools.  Various  games  have 
been  adopted  which  are  deemed  best  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  girls,  Mrs. 
Henry  Siegel  having  offe.ed  fifty  dollars  as 
a  prize  for  the  stimulation  of  original  work 
in  this  line. 

In  order  to  extend  the  work  among  the 
schools  the  ladies  have  established  a  series 
of  classes  in  athletic  instruction,  which 
teachers  attend  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit,  and  have  arranged  that  those 
teachers  who' would  agree  to  instruct  their 
classes  should  have  the  benefit  of  these 
classes  themselves,  without  charge.  A 
large  number  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  and  in  this  way  the  work  has 
spread  throughout  most  of  the  different 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  girls. 

The  exercises  which  are  most  generally 
practiced  by  the  girls  are  "folk  dancing." 
These  are  quaint,  peasant  dances,  which 
are  not  only  interesting  as  dances,  but  also 
involve  a  good  deal  of  gymnastic  work, 
which  develops  strength  and  agility,  as 
well  as  grace.  They  also  enable  a  large 
number  to  take  part  at  one  time.  Relay 
races  of  different  kinds,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent classes  compete  against  each  other  as 
teams,  are  also  a  favorite  feature. 
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Comptroller  Herman  A.  Metz  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Girls'  Branch  an  attractive 
field  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  being  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  of  open  air  exercise  by  the 
girls. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  has 
been  experienced  by  the  League  has  been 
that  of  getting  space  where  the  children 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  practice,  and 
where  its  games  could  be  held.  They  have 
utilized  the  gymnasiums  of  such  schools  as 
have  gymnasiums;  the  yards  of  the 
schools,  their  roofs,  when  they  could  be 
be  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and  in  many 
cases,  where  the  travel  would  permit,  the 
streets.  They  have  also  hired  Celtic  and 
other  athletic  fields  on  many  occasions. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  League  has  called  public  attention  so 
strongly  to  the  necessities  and- value  of  the 
athletic  development  of  the  children,  that 
the  City  of  New  York  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $400,000,  with  which  four 
athletic  fields  have  been  purchased,  which 
are  now  being  fitted  up.  The  enormous 
cost  of  land  on  Manhattan  has  made  it 
impossible  to  procure  a  site  on  that  island. 
One,  however,  has  been  built  in  Astoria, 
directly  opposite  the  Ninety-second  Street 
ferry,  which  will  be  available  for  the  upper 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  Another  in 
Crotona  Park,  which  will  be  available  for 
the  upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan  as  well 
as  for  the  Bronx;  a  third  at  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  close  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Municipal  ferry,  which  will  be  accessible 
from  the  lower  districts  of  Manhattan;  and 
a  fourth  in  South  Brooklyn,  on  the  line  of 
the  Brighton  Beach  Railroad  Company, 
which  can  be  reached  from  all  parts  of 
Brooklyn.  These  fields  are  being  equipped 
in  a  first-class  manner,  with  running  tracks, 
jumping  facilities;   grandstands  containing 


lavatories,  dressing  rooms,  and  everything 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children.  These  are  about  completed. 
Some  of  them  are  already  in  use,  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  will  be  during  the  coming 
summer. 

The  movement  which  is  being  initiated 
by  the  League  is  extending  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  teaching  shooting  in  the  high 
schools.  The  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  has  caused  to 
be  printed  a  pamphlet  containing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  methods  which  are 
being  pursued  by  the  League,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  which  it  has  extensively  cir- 
culated throughout  the  United  States. 

This  matter  has  also  excited  much  atten- 
tion abroad.  Lord  Roberts'  aid-de-camp 
has  written  me  for  information  in  regard  to 
it,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  publi- 
cations in  respect  to  the  work,  in  various 
foreign  periodicals. 

The  newspapers  in  the  different  states 
have  taken  much  interest  in  the  matter. 
A  league  has  been  established  in  Troy; 
another  in  New  Orleans;  steps  are  being 
taken  to  form  one  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  in  Chicago,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
cities. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
movement  will  soon  become  as  extensive 
and  prominent  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  as  it  has  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  That  it  will  be  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  boys,  is,  of  course,  self- 
evident.  It  is  also  equally  appreciated  by 
their  parents,  who  desire  that  their  sons 
shall  grow  up  to  be  manly,  strong  boys. 
That  in  making  them  manly  and  strong,  a 
benefit  will  be  conferred  not  only  upon  the 
boys,  but  upon  the  country,  is  believed  to 
be  too  clear  for  argument. 
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A    FATAL     STAMPEDE 


BY   C.   M.    RUSSELL 


DRAWING    BY   THE    AUTHOR 


HOEVER  told  you  that 
cattle  stampede  with- 
out cause  was  talkin' 
like  a  shorthorn,"  says 
Rawhide.  "You  can 
bet  all  you  got  that 
whenever  cattle  run, 
there's  a  reason  for  it. 

"There's  plenty  of  causes  for  a  stam- 
pede; sometimes  its  a  green  hand  or  a  care- 
less cowpuncher  scratchin'  a  match  to 
light  a  cigarette.  Maybe  it's  somethin' 
on  the  wind,  or  a  tired  night-hoss  spraddles 
out  V  shakes  himself,  'n'  the  poppin'  of 
the  saddle  leather  causes  'em  to  jump  the 
bed-ground.  Scare  a  herd  on  the  start,  'n' 
you're  liable  to  have  hell  with  them  all  the 
way.  I've  seen  bunches  well  trail-broke 
that  you  couldn't  fog  off  the  bed-ground 
with  a  slicker  and  six-shooter;  others  that 
had  had  a  scare,  you'd  have  to  ride  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  to  spit.  Some  men's 
too  careful  with  their  herds,  'n'  go  tip- 
toein'  around  like  a  mother  with  a  sick  kid. 
I've  had  some  experience,  'n'  claim  this 
won't  do.  I've  seen  herds  start  in  broad 
daylight,  with  no  cause  that  anybody 
knows  of.  The  smell  of  blood  will  start 
'em  goin';  this  generally  comes  off  in  the 
mornin'  when  they're  quittin'  the  bed- 
ground.  Now,  in  every  herd  you'll  find 
steers  that's  regular  old  rounders.  They 
won't  go  to  bed  like  decent  folks,  but 
put  in  the  night  perusin'  'round,  disturbin' 
the  peace. 

"  If  there's  any  bulls  in  the  bunch  there's 
liable  to  be  fightin'.  I've  often  watched  an 
old  bull  walkin'  'round  through  the  herd 
talkin'  fight,  hangin'  up  his  bluff,  with  a 
bunch    of    these    rounders    at    his    heels. 


They're  sure  backin'  him  up— boostin'  'n' 
ribbin'  up  trouble,  V  if  there's  a  fight 
pulled  off  you  should  hear  these  trouble 
builders  takin'  sides;  every  one  of  'em  with 
his  tongue  out  'n'  tail  kincked,  buckin'  'n' 
bellerin'  like  his  money's  all  up.  These 
night  ramblers  that  won't  go  to  bed  at 
decent  hours,  after  raisin'  hell  all  night  are 
willin'  to  bed  down  'n'  are  sleepin'  like 
drunks  when  decent  cattle  are  walkin'  off 
the  bed-ground. 

"Now  you  know  when  a  cow-brute  quits 
his  bed  he  bows  his  neck,  gaps  'n'  stretches 
all  same  's  a  human  after  a  night's  rest. 
Maybe  he  accidentally  tromps  on  one  of 
these  rounder's  tails  that's  layin'  along 
the  ground.  This  hurts  plenty  'n'  Mister 
Night  Rambler  ain't  slow  about  wakin'  up; 
he  raises  like  he's  overslept  'n's  afeared 
he'll  miss  the  coach,  leavin'  the  tossel  of 
his  tail  under  the  other  feller's  hoof.  He 
goes  off  ringin'  his  stub  'n'  scatterin'  blood 
on  his  rump  'n'  quarters.  Now  the  minute 
the  other  cattle  winds  the  blood  the  ball 
opens.  Every  hoof's  at  his  heels,  barkin' 
'n'  bellerin'.  Them  that's  close  enough  are 
hornin'  him  in  the  flank  like  they're  stuck 
to  finish  him  off.  They're  all  plum  hog- 
wild,  'n'  if  you  want  any  beef  left  in  your 
herd  you'd  better  cut  him  out,  'cause  an 
hour  of  this  will  take  off  more  taller  than 
they'll  put  on  in  a  month. 

"Cattle  like  open  country  to  sleep  in;  I 
sure  hate  to  hold  a  herd  near  any  brakes 
or  deep  'royos,  'cause  no  matter  how 
gentle  a  herd  is,  let  a  coyote  or  any  other 
animal  loom  up  of  a  sudden  close  to  'em 
'n'  they  don't  stop  to  take  no  second  look, 
but  are  gone  like  a  flash  in  a  pan.  Old 
bulls  comin'  up  without  talkin'  sometimes 
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jump  a  herd  this  way,  'n'  it  pays  a  cow- 
puncher  to  sing  when  he's  comin'  up  out  of 
a  'royo  close  to  a  bed-ground. 

"Some  folks  '11  tell  you  that  cowboys 
sing  their  cows  to  sleep,  but  that's  a  mis- 
take, judgin'  from  my  experience,  'n'  I've 
had  some.  The  songs  'n'  voices  I've  heard 
'round  cattle  ain't  soothin'.  A  cowpuncher 
sings  to  keep  himself  company;  it  ain't 
that  he's  got  any  motherly  love  for  these 
longhorns  he's  put  to  bed  'n's  ridin'  herd 
on;  he's  amusin'  himself  'n'  nobody  else. 
These  ditties  're  generally  shy  on  melody 
'n'  strong  for  noise.  Put  a  man  alone  in 
the  dark,  'n'  if  his  conscience  is  clear  'n' 
he  ain't  hidin'  he'll  sing  'n'  don't  need  to 
be  a  born  vocalist.  Of  course  singin's  a 
good  thing  around  a  herd,  'n'  all  punchers 
know  it.  In  the  darkness  it  lets  the  cows 
know  where  you're  at. 

"If  you  ever  woke  up  in  the  night  'n' 
found  somebody — you  didn't  know  who 
or  what — loomin'  up  over  you,  it  would 
startle  you,  but  if  this  somebody's  singin' 
or  whistlin'  it  wouldn't  scare  you  none. 
It's  the  same  with  Mister  Steer;  that 
snaky,  noiseless  glidin'  up  on  him  's  what 
startles  the  animal. 

"All  herds  has  some  of  these  lonesomes 
that  won't  lay  down  with  the  other  cattle, 
but  beds  down  alone  maybe  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  herd. 
He's  got  his  own  reason  for  this;  it  might 
be  he's  short  an  eye.  This  bein'  the  case 
you  can  bet  all  you  got  he's  layin'  with  the 
good  blinker  next  to  the  herd.  He  don't 
figure  on  lettin'  none  of  his  playful  brothers 
reef  his  ribs  from  a  sneak.  One-eyed  hosses 
's  the  same.  Day  or  night  you'll  find  him 
on  the  outside  with  his  good  eye  watchin' 
the  bunch.  Like  Mister  Steer,  the  confi- 
dence he's  got  in  his  brothers  's  mighty  frail. 

"But  these  lonesome  cattle  I  started  to 
tell  about  is  the  ones  that  a  puncher's  most 
liable  to  run  onto  in  the  dark,  layin'  out 
that  way  from  the  herd.  If  you  come 
onto  him  singin'  it  don't  startle  Mister 
Steer;  he  raises  easy,  holdin'  his  ground 
till  you  pass;  then  he  lays  down  in  the 
same  place.  He's  got  the  ground  warm 
'n'  hates  to  quit  her.  Cows,  the  same  as 
humans,  likes  warm  beds.  Many's  the 
time  in  cool  weather  I've  seen  some  evil- 
minded,  lowdown  steer  stand  'round  actin' 
like  he  ain't  goin'  to  bed,  but  all  the 
time  he's  got  his  eye  on  some  poor  under- 


sized brother  layin'  nearby,  all  innocent. 
As  soon  as  he  thinks  this  ground  's  warm, 
Mister  Lowdown  walks  over,  horns  him 
out  'n'  jumps  his  claim.  This  lowdown 
trick  is  sometimes  practiced  by  punchers 
when  they  get  a  gentle  herd.  It  don't  hurt 
a  cowpuncher's  conscience  none  to  sleep 
in  a  bed  he  stole  from  a  steer. 

"If  you  ride  sneakin'  'n'  noiseless  onto 
one  of  these  lonesome  fellers,  he  gets  to  his 
feet  with  dew-claws  'n'  hoofs  rattlin',  'n's 
runnin'  before  he's  half  up,  hittin'  the 
bunch  like  a  canned  dog,  'n'  quicker  than 
you  can  bat  an  eye,  the  whole  herd's  gone. 
Cows  are  slow  animals,  but  scare  'em  'n' 
they're  fast  enough;  a  thousand  '11  get  to 
their  feet  as  quick  as  one.  It's  sure  a 
puzzler  to  cowmen  to  know  how  a  herd 
'11  all  scare  at  once,  'n'  every  animal  '11  get 
to  his  feet  at  the  same  time.  I've  seen 
herds  do  what  cowpunchers  would  call 
jump — that  is,  raise  'n'  not  run.  I've 
been  lookin'  across  a  herd  in  bright  moon- 
light— a  thousand  head  or  more,  all  down, 
when  with  no  known  cause  there's  a  short, 
quick  rumble,  'n'  every  hoof's  standin'. 

"I've  read  of  stampedes  that  were  sure 
dangerous  'n'  scary,  where  a  herd  would 
run  through  a  camp  upsettin'  wagons  'n' 
trompin'  sleepin'  punchers  to  death.  When 
day  broke  they'd  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
from  where  they  started,  leavin'  a  trail 
strewed  with  blood,  dead  cowpunchers  V 
hosses,  that  looks  like  the  work  of  a  Kansas 
cyclone.  This  is  all  right  in  books,  but  the 
feller  that  writes  it's  romancin'  'n'  don't 
savvy  the  cow.  Most  stampedes  is  noisy 
but  harmless  to  anybody  but  the  cattle. 
A  herd  in  a  bad  storm  might  drift  thirty 
miles  in  a  night,  but  the  worst  run  I  ever  see 
we  ain't  four  miles  from  the  bed-ground 
when  day  broke. 

"This  was  down  in  Kansas;  we're  trail- 
in'  beef  'n'  have  got  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred head.  Barrin'  a  few  dry  ones,  the 
herd's  straight  steers,  mostly  Spanish  long- 
horns  from  down  on  the  Cimarron.  We're 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Dodge.  Our 
herd  's  well  broke  n'  lookin'  fine,  'n'  the 
cowpunchers's  all  good  natured,  thinkin' 
of  the  good  time  comin'  in  Dodge. 

"That  evenin'  when  we're  ropin'  our 
hosses  for  night-guard  the  trail-boss,  Old 
Spanish  we  call  him — he  ain't  no  real 
Spaniard,  but  has  rode  some  in  old  Mexico 
'n'  talks  some  Spanish — says  to  me: 
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"'Them  cattle  ought  to  hold  well;  they 
ain't  been  off  water  four  hours  'n'  we 
grazed  'em  plum  onto  the  bed-ground. 
Every  hoof  of  'em's  got  a  paunch  full  of 
grass  'n'  water,  'n'  that's  what  makes  cattle 
lay  good.' 

"Me  'n'  a  feller  we  call  Longrope,  's  on 
first  guard.  He's  a  center-fire  or  single- 
cinch  man  from  California;  packs  a  sixty- 
foot  rawhide  riata,  'n'  when  he  takes  her 
down  'n'  runs  out  about  half  of  her  into 
loop  she  looks  big,  but  when  it  reaches  the 
animal,  comes  pretty  near  fittin'  hoof  or 
horn.  I  never  went  much  on  these  long- 
rope  boys,  but  this  man  comes  as  near 
puttin'  his  loop  where  he  wants  to  as  any 
I  ever  see.  You  know  Texas  men  ain't  got 
much  love  for  a  single  rig,  V  many's  the 
argument  me  'n'  Longrope's  had  on  this 
subject.  He  claims  a  center-fire  is  the 
only  saddle,  but  I  'low  they'll  do  all  right 
on  a  shad-bellied  Western  hoss,  but  for 
Spanish  pot-gutted  ponies  they're  no  good. 
You're  ridin'  up  on  his  withers  all  the  time. 

"When  .we  reach  the  bed-ground  most 
of  the  cattle's  already  down,  lookin'  com- 
fortable. They're  bedded  in  open  country 
'n'things  look  good  for  an  easy  night.  It's 
been  mighty  hot  all  day,  but  there's  a  little 
breeze  now,  makin'  it  right  pleasant,  but 
down  west  I  notice  some  nasty  lookin' 
clouds  hangin'  'round  the  new  moon  that's 
got  one  horn  hooked  over  the  skyline,  'n' 
it  ain't  long  till  there  ain't  a  star  in  sight. 
There's  a  little  lightnin'  so  far  off  that  you 
can  just  hear  her  rumble,  but  she's  walkin' 
up  on  us  slow,  'n'  I'm  hopin'  she'll  go 
'round.  The  cattle's  all  layin'  quiet  'n' 
nice,  so  when  me  'n'  Longrope  meet  we 
stop  to  talk  awhile. 

"'They're  layin'  quiet,'  says  I. 

"Too  damn  quiet,'  says  he.  'I  like 
cows  to  lay  still  all  right,  but  I  want  some 
of  the  natural  noises  that  goes  with  a  herd 
this  size.  I  want  to  hear  'em  blowin'  off, 
'n'  the  creakin'  of  their  joints,  showin' 
they're  easin'  themselves  in  their  beds. 
Listen,  'n'  if  you  hear  anything  I'll  eat  that 
rimfire  saddle  of  yours — grass-rope  'n'  all.' 

"I  didn't  notice  till  then,  but  when  I 
straightened  my  ears  it's  quiet  as  a  grave. 
If  it  ain't  for  the  lightnin'  showin'  the  herd 
once  in  awhile,  I  couldn't  'a'  believed  that 
seventeen  hundred  longhorns  lay  within 
forty  feet  of  where  I'm  sittin'  on  my  hoss. 
It's  gettin'  darker  every  minute,  'n'  if  it 


wasn't  for  Longrope's  slicker  I  couldn't  'a' 
made  him  out  though  he's  so  close  I  could 
have  touched  him  with  my  hand.  Finally 
it  darkens  up  so  I  can't  see  him  at  all. 
It's  black  as  a  nigger's  pocket;  you 
couldn't  find  your  nose  with  both  hands. 

"  I  remember  askin'  Longrope  the  time. 

"'I  guess  I'll  have  to  get  help  to  find  the 
timepiece,'  says  he,  but  gets  her  after 
feelin'  over  himself,  'n'  holdin'  her  under 
his  cigarette  takes  a  long  draw,  lightin'  up 
her  face. 

"Half-past  nine,'  says  he. 

"'Half  an  hour  more,'  I  says.  'Are  you 
goin'  to  wake  up  the  next  guard  or  did  you 
leave  it  to  the  hoss-wrangler?' 

"There  won't  be  but  one  guard  to- 
night,' he  answers,  "n'  we'll  ride  it.  You 
might  as  well  hunt  for  a  hoss  thief  in 
heaven  as  look  for  that  camp.  Well  I 
guess  I'll  mosey  'round,'  'n'  with  that  he 
quits  me. 

"The  lightnin's  playin'  every  little 
while.  It  ain't  makin'  much  noise,  but 
lights  up  enough  to  show  you  where  you're 
at.  There  ain't  no  use  ridin';  by  the 
flashes  I  can  see  every  hoof's  down.  For 
a  second  it  '11  be  like  broad  day,  then 
darker  than  the  dungeons  of  hell,  'n'  I 
notice  the  little  fireballs  on  my  hoss's 
ears;  when  I  spit  there's  a  streak  in  the 
air  like  scratchin'  a  wet  match.  These 
little  fireballs  is  all  I  can  see  of  my  hoss, 
'n'  they  tell  me  he's  listenin'  all  ways;  his 
ears  are  never  still.        • 

"I  tell  you  there's  something  mighty 
ghostly  about  sittin'  up  on  a  hoss  you 
can't  see,  with  them  two  little  blue  sparks 
out  in  front  of  you  wigglin'  and  movin'  like 
a  pair  of  spook  eyes,  'n'  it  shows  me  the  old 
night  hoss  is  usin'  his  list'ners  pretty 
plenty.  I  got  my  ears  cocked  too,  hearin' 
nothin'  but  Longrope  singin';  he's  easy 
three  hundred  yards  across  the  herd  from 
me,  but  I  can  hear  every  word: 

'"Sam   Bass  was  born  in  Injiana, 
It  was  his  native  home; 
'Twas  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
Young  Sam  began  to  roam. 

"'He  first  went  out  to  Texas, 
A  cowboy  for  to  be; 
A  better  hearted  feller 
You'd  seldom  ever  see.' 

"It's  so  plain  it  sounds  like  he's  singin' 
in  my  ear;   I  can  even  hear  the  click-clack 
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of  his  spur-chains  agin  his  stirrups  when 
he  moves  'round,  'n'  the  cricket  in  his  bit 
— he's  usin'  one  of  them  hollow  conchoed 
half-breeds — she  comes  to  me  plain  on  the 
stillness.  Once  there's  a  steer  layin'  on  the 
edge  of  the  herd  starts  sniffin'.  He's 
takin'  long  draws  of  the  air  like  he's  nosin' 
for  somethin'.  I  don't  like  this,  it's  a  bad 
sign;  it  shows  he's  layin'  for  trouble,  'n'  all 
he  needs  is  some  little  excuse. 

"  Now  every  steer  when  he  beds  down 
holds  his  breath  for  a  few  seconds,  'n'  then 
blows  off;  that  noise  is  all  right  'n'  shows 
he's  settlin'  himself  for  comfort.  But 
when  he  curls  his  nose  'n'  makes  them  long 
draws  it's  a  sign  he's  sniffin'  for  something 
'n'  if  anything  crosses  his  wind  that  he 
don't  like,  there's  liable  to  be  trouble. 
I've  seen  dry  trail  herds  mighty  thirsty, 
layin'  good,  till  a  breeze  springs  off  the 
water,  maybe  ten  miles  away;  start 
sniffin',  'n'  the  minute  they  get  the  wind 
you  could  comb  Texas  'n'  wouldn't  have 
enough  punchers  to  turn  'em  till  they  had 
wet  their  feet  'n'  filled  their  paunches. 

"  I  get  tired  sittin'  there  starin'  at  nothin' 
so  start  ridin'  'round.  Now  it's  sure  dark 
when  animals  can't  see,  but  I  can  tell  by 
the  way  my  hoss  moves  he's  feelin'  his 
way,  but  I  don't  blame  him  none;  it's  like 
lookin'  in  a  black  pot.  Sky  'n'  ground's 
the  same  V  I  ain't  gone  twenty-five  yards 
till  I  hear  cattle  gettin'  up  'round  me;  I'm 
in  the  herd  'n'  its  lucky  I'm  singin'  'n'  they 
don't  scare.  Pullin'  to  the  left  I  work 
cautious  'n'  easy  till  I'm  clear  of  the  bunch. 
Ridin 's  useless  so  I  flop  my  weight  over  on 
one  stirrup  V  go  on  singin'. 

"The  lightnin's  quit  now  'n'  she's  darker 
than  ever;  the  breeze  has  died  down  'n' 
it's  hotter  than  the  hubs  of  hell.  Above  my 
voice  I  can  hear  Longrope.  He's  singin' 
'The  Texas  Ranger';  now  the  'Ranger'  's 
a  long  song  'n'  there's  few  punchers  that 
knows  it  all,  but  Longrope's  sprung  a  lot 
of  new  verses  on  me  'n'  I'm  interested. 
Seems  like  he's  on  about  the  twenty-fifth 
verse,  'n'  there's  danger  of  him  chokin' 
down,  when  there's  a  whisperin'  in  the 
grass  behind  me;  it's  a  breeze  sneakin'  up. 
It  flaps  the  tail  of  my  slicker  'ft'  goes  by; 
in  another  second  she  hits  the  herd.  The 
ground  shakes  'n'  they're  all  runnin'.  My 
hoss  takes  the  scare  with  'cm  'n's  bustin'  a 
hole  in  the  darkness  when  he  throws  both 
front-feet  in   a  badger  hole,  goin'   to  his 


knees,  plowin'  his  nose  in  the  dirt.  But 
he's,  a  good  night-hoss  'n's  hard  to  keep 
down.  The  minute  he  gets  his  feet  under 
him  right  he  raises,  runnin'  like  a  scared 
wolf.  Hearin'  the  ro'ar  behind  him  he 
don't  care  to  mix  with  them  locoed  long- 
horns.  I  got  my  head  turned  over  my 
shoulder  listenin',  tryin'  to  make  out  which 
way  they're  goin'  when  there's  a  flash  of 
lightnin'  busts  a  hole  in  the  sky — it's  one  of 
these  kind  that  puts  the  fear  of  God  in  a 
man — thunder  'n'  all  together.  My  hoss 
whirls  'n'  stops  in  his  tracks,  spraddlin'  out 
squattin'  like  he's  hit,  'n'  I. can  feel  his 
heart  beatin'  agin'  my  leg,  while  mine's 
poundin'  my  ribs  like  it  '11  bust  through. 
We're  both  plenty  scared. 

"This  flash  lights  up  the  whole  country, 
givin'  me  a  glimpse  of  the  herd  runnin'  a 
little  to  my  left.  Big  drops  of  rain  are 
poundin'  my  hat.  The  storm  has  broke 
now  for  sure,  with  the  lightnin'  bombardin' 
us  at  every  jump.  Once  a  flash  shows  me 
Longrope,  ghostly  in  his  wet  slicker.  He's 
so  close  that  I  could  hit  him  with  my  quirt, 
'n'  I  hollers  to  him: 

"'This  is  hell.' 

"'Yes,'  he  yells  back  above  the  roar,  'I 
wonder  what  damned  fool  kicked  the  lid 
off.' 

"  I  can  tell  by  the  noise  that  they're 
runnin'  straight;  there  ain't  no  clickin  of 
horns.  It's  a  kind  of  hummin'  noise  like 
a  buzz  saw,  only  a  ten  thousand  times 
louder.  There's  no  use  in  tryin'  to  turn  'em 
in  this  darkness,  so  I'm  ridin'  wide — just 
herdin'byear  'n  follerin' the  noise.  Pretty 
soon  my  ears  tell  me  they're  crowdin' 
'n'  comin'  together;  with  the  clickin'  'n' 
whettin'  of  thousands  of  horns,  the  next 
flash  shows  'em  all  millin',  with  heads 
jammed  together  'n'  horns  locked;  some's 
rared  up  ridin'  others,  the  whole  herd 
squirmin'  like  a  bristled  snake.  In  the 
same  light  I  see  Longrope,  'n'  from  the 
blink  I  get  of  him  he's  among  'em  or  too 
close  for  safety,  'n'  in  the  dark  I  thought 
I  saw  a  gun  flash  three  times  with  no  report, 
but  with  the  noise  these  longhorns  are 
makin'  now  I  doubt  if  I  could  'a'  heard  a 
six-gun  bark  if  I  pulled  the  trigger  myself, 
'n'  the  next  thing  I  know  me  'n'  my  hoss 
goes  over  a  bank,  lightin'  safe.  I  guess  it 
ain't  over  four  feet  but  it  seems  like  fifty 
in  the  darkness,  'n'  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
chin-string  I'd  'a'  went  from  under  my  hat. 
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Again  the  light  shows  me  we're  in  a  'royo 
with  the  cattle  comin'  over  the  edge, 
wigglin'  'n'  weavin'  like  army  worms. 

"It's  a  case  of  all  night's  hard  ridin'. 
Sometimes  they'll  mill  'n'  quiet  down, 
then  start  trottin'  V  break  into  a  run. 
Not  until  daybreak  do  they  stop,  'n'  maybe 
you  think  old  day  ain't  welcome.  -My  hoss 
is  sure  leg-weary,  'n'  I  ain't  so  rollicky 
myself.  When  she  gets  light  enough  I  go 
to  lookin'  for  Longrope,  with  nary  a  sign 
of  him;  'n'  the  herd — you  wouldn't  know 
they  were  the  same  cattle — smeared  with 
mud  'n'  ga'nt  as  greyhounds;  some  of  'em 
with  their  tongues  out,  still  lollin'  from 
their  night's  run,  but  sizin'  up  the  bunch 
I  guess  I  got  'em  all.  I'm  kind  of  worried 
about  Longrope.  Its  a  cinch  that  wher- 
e'er he  is  he's  afoot,  'n'  chances  is  he's  layin' 
on  the  prairie  with  a  broken  leg. 

"The  cattle  spreads  out  'n'  begin  feedin'. 
There  ain't  much  danger  of  losin'  'em  now 
its  broad  daylight,  so  I  ride  up  on  a  raise 
to  take  a  look  at  the  back  trail.  While 
I'm  up  there  viewin'  the  country  my  eyes 
run  onto  somethin'  about  half  a  mile  back 
in  a  draw.  I  can't  make  it  out,  but  get 
curious,  so  spurrin'  my  tired  hoss  into  a 
lope  I  take  the  back  trail.  'Tain't  no 
trouble  to  foller  in  the  mud;  it's  plain  as 
plowed  ground.  I  ain't  rode  three  hun- 
dred yards  till  the  country  raises  a  little 
'n'  shows  me  this  thing's  a  hoss,  'n'  by  the 
white  streak  on  his  flank,  I  heap  savvy  it's 
Peon — that's  the  hoss  Longrope's  ridin'. 
When  I  get  close  he  whinners  pitiful  like; 
he's  lookin'  for  sympathy,  'n'  I  notice  when 
he  turns  to  face  me,  his  right  foreleg's 
broke.  He's  sure  a  sorry  sight  with  that 
fancy,  full -stamped  center- fire  saddle 
hangin'  under  his  belly  in  the  mud.  While 
I'm  lookin'  him  over,  my  hoss  cocks  his 
ears  to  the  right,  snortin'  low.  This  scares 
me — I'm  af eared  to  look.  Somethin'  tells 
me  I  won't  see  Longrope,  only  part  of  him 
— that  part  that  stays  here  on  earth  when 
the  man's  gone.  Bracin'  up  I  foller  my 
hoss's  ears,  'n'  there  in  the  holler  of  the 
'royo  is  a  patch  of  yaller;  it's  part  of  a 
slicker.  I  spur  up  to  get  a  better  look  over 
the  bank,  'n'  there  tromped  in  the  mud  is 
all  there  is  left  of  Longrope.  Pullin'  my 
gun  I  empty  her  in  the  air.  This  brings 
the  boys  that  are  follerin'  the  trail  from 
the  bed-ground.  Nobody'd  had  to  tell 
'em  we'd  had  hell,  so  they  come  in  full 


force,  every  man  but  the  cook  'n'  hoss 
wrangler, 

"We  all  get  off  our  hosses,  long  faced  'n' 
sorry.  He's  layin'  face  up  with  his  slicker 
skirts  pulled  up  under  his  head  'n'  shoul- 
ders, showin'  he's  been  dragged.  It's  the 
saddest  sight  I  ever  see — the  drizzlin'  rain, 
the  wet  hosses  'n'  long-faced,  quiet 
punchers. 

"Nobody  feels  like  talkin'.  It  don't 
matter  how  rough  men  are — I've  knowed 
'em  that  never  spoke  without  cussin',  that 
claimed  to  fear  neither  God,  man  nor  devil, 
but  let  death  visit  camp  'n'  it  puts  'em 
thinkin'.  They  generally  take  their  hat 
off  to  this  old  boy  that  comes  everywhere 
'n'  any  time.  He's  always  ready  to  pilot 
you — willin'  or  not — over  the  long,  dark 
trail  that  folks  don't  care  to  travel.  He's 
never  welcome,  but  you've  got  to  respect 
him. 

"'It's  tough  —  damned  tough,'  says 
Spanish,  raisin'  poor  Longrope's  head  'n' 
wipin'  the  mud  from  his  face  with  his  neck 
handkerchief,  tender,  like  he's  afeared  he'll 
hurt  him.  We  find  his  hat  tromped  in  the 
mud  not  fur  from  where  he's  layin'.  His 
scabbard's  empty  'n'  we  never  do  locate 
his  gun. 

"That  afternoon  when  we're  countin' 
out  the  herd  to  see  if  we're  short  any,  we 
find  a  steer  with  a  broken  shoulder  'n'  an- 
other with  a  hole  plum  through  his  nose. 
Both  of  these  is  gun  wounds;  this  accounts 
for  them  flashes  I  see  in  the  night.  It 
looks  like  when  Longrope  gets  mixed  in 
the  mill  he  tries  to  gun  his  way  out,  but  the 
cattle  crowd  him  to  the  bank  'n'  he  goes 
over.  The  chances  are  he  was  dragged 
from  his  hoss  in  a  tangle  of  horns. 

"Some's  for  takin'  him  to  Dodge  'n' 
gettin'  a  box  made  for  him,  but  Old  Span- 
ish says:  '  Boys,  Longrope  is  a  prairie  man, 
'n'  if  she  was  a  little  rough  at  times,  she's 
been  a  good  foster  mother.  She  cared  for 
him  while  he's  awake,  let  her  nurse  him 
in  his  sleep.'  So  we  wrapped  him  in  his 
blankets,  'n'  put  him  to  bed. 

"It's  been  twenty  years  or  more  since 
we  tucked  him  in  with  the  end-gate  of  the 
bed-wagon  for  a  headstone,  which  the 
cattle  have  long  since  rubbed  down,  leavin' 
the  spot  unmarked.  It  sounds  lonesome, 
but  he  ain't  alone,  'cause  these  old  prairies 
has  cradled  many  of  his  kind  in  their  long 
sleep. 
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I 

Come,  shape  your  plans  where  the  fire  is  bright, 

And  the  shimmering  glasses  are — 
When  the  woods  are  white  in  the  winter's  night, 

Under  the  northern  star. 

T  WAS  during  the  Holi- 
day week  that  Eddie 
proposed  the  matter. 
That  is  Eddie's  way. 
No  date,  for  him,  is 
too  far  ahead  to  begin 
to  plan  anything  that 
has  vari-colored  flies  in  it,  and  tents, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  campfire  smell. 
The  very  mention  of  these  things  will  make 
his  hair  bristle  up  (rather  straight,  stiff 
hair  it  is  and  silvered  over  with  premature 
wisdom)  and  put  a  new  glare  into  his 
spectacles  (rather  wide,  round  spectacles 
they  are,  until  he  looks  even  more  like  an 
anarchist  than  usual)  more  indeed  than 
in  the  old  Heidelberg  days,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  truth,  he  is  a  gentle  soul ;  sometimes, 
when  he  has  transgressed,  or  thinks  he  has, 
almost  humble. 

As  I  was  saying,  it  was  during  the  holi- 
days—about the  end  of  the  week,  as  I  re- 
member it — and  I  was  writing  some  letters 
at  the  Club  in  the  little  raised  corner  that 
looks  out  on  the  park,  when  I  happened  to 
glance  down  toward  the  fireplace,  and  saw 
Eddie  sitting  as  nearly  on  his  coat  collar  as 
possible,  in  one  of  the  wide  chairs,  and  as 
nearly  in  the  open  hickory  fire  as  he  could 
get,  pawing  over  a  book  of  Silver  Doctors, 
Brown  Hackles  and  the  like,  and  dreaming- 
a  long,  long  dream. 

Now,  I  confess  there  is  something  about 
a  book  of  trout  flies,  even  at  the  year's  end, 
when  all  the  brooks  are  flint  and  gorged 
with  white,  when  all  the  north  country 
hides  under  seamless  raiment  that  stretches 
even  to  the  Pole  itself — even  at  such  a 


time,  I  say,  there  is  something,  about  those 
bits  of  gimp,  and  gut,  and  feathers,  and 
steel,  that  prick  up  the  red  blood  of  any 
man — or  of  any  woman,  for  that  matter — 
who  has  ever  flung  one  of  those  gaudy 
things  into  a  swirl  of  dark  water,  and  felt 
the  swift,  savage  tug  on  the  line  and  heard 
the  music  of  the  singing  reel. 

I  forgot  that  I  was  writing  letters  and 
went  over  there. 

"Tell  me  about  _it,  Eddie,"  I  said. 
"Where  are  you  going,  this  time?" 

Then  he  unfolded  to  me  a  marvelous 
plan.  It  was  a  place  in  -Nova  Scotia — he 
had  been  there  once  before,  only,  this  time 
he  was  going  a  different  route,  farther  into 
the  wilderness,  the  deep  unknown,  some- 
where even  the  guides  had  never  been. 
Perhaps  stray  logmen  had  been  there,  or 
the  Indians;  sportsmen  never.  There  had 
been  no  complete  surveys,  even  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Certain  rivers  were  known  by 
their  outlets,  certain  lakes  by  name.  It 
was  likely  that  they  formed  the  usual  net- 
work and  that  the  circuit  could  be  made  by 
water,  with  occasional  carries.  Unques- 
tionably the  waters  swarmed  with  trout. 
A  certain  imaginative  Indian,  supposed  to 
have  penetrated  the  unknown,  had  declared 
that  at  one  place  were  trout  the  size  of  one's 
leg. 

Eddie  became  excited  as  he  talked  and 
his  hair  bristled.  He  set  down  a  list  of  the 
waters  so  far  as  known,  the  names  of  cer- 
tain guides,  a  number  of  articles  of  provis- 
ion and  an  array  of  camp  paraphernalia. 
Finally  he  made  maps  and  other  drawings 
and  began  to  add  figures.  It  was  dusk 
when  we  got  back.  The  lights  were  wink- 
ing along  the  park  over  the  way,  and 
somewhere  through  the  night,  across  a 
waste  of  cold,  lay  the  land  we  had  visited, 
still  waiting  to  be  explored.     We  wandered 
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out  into  the  dining  room  and  settled  the 
matter  across  a  table.  When  we  rose 
from  it,  I  was  pledged — pledged  for  June; 
and  this  was  still  December,  the  tail  of  the 
old  year. 

II 

And  let  us  buy  for  the  days  of  spring 
While  yet   the  north  winds   blow! 

For  half  the  joy  of  the  trip,  my  boy, 
Is  getting  your  traps  to  go. 

Immediately  we,  that  is  to  say  Eddie, 
began  to  buy  things.     It  is  Eddie's  way  to 


an  amazing  collection  of  articles,  adapted 
to  every  time  and  season,  to  every  change 
of  wind  and  temperature,  to  every  spot 
where  the  tent  gleams  white  in  the  camp- 
fire's  blaze,  from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains to  India's  coral  strand.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deride  or  deprecate  this  ten- 
dency, even  though  it  were  a  ruling  pas- 
sion. There  are  days,  and  nights,  too,  re- 
called now  with  only  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude because  of  Eddie's  almost  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  of  comforts  for  soul  and 
flesh — the  direct  result  of  those  text-books 


It  was  a  field  day  for  Eddie  and  he  bought  more. 


read  text-books  and  to  consult  catalogues 
with  a  view  of  making  a  variety  of  pur- 
chases. He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  of  camp  life,  but  being  a 
modest  man  he  has  a  fund  of  respect  for  the 
experience  of  others.  Anyone  who  has  had 
enough  ability,  or  time,  to  write  a  book  on 
the  subject,  and  enough  perseverance,  or 
money,  to  get  it  published,  can  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  woods  to  Eddie  in  the  matter 
of  camp  appointments;  and  even  the  man- 
ufacturers' catalogues  are  considered  sound 
reading.     As  a  result,  he  has  accumulated 


and  those  catalogues,  and  of  the  wild, 
sweet  joy  he  always  found  in  making  lists 
and  laying  in  supplies.  Not  having  a  turn 
that  way,  myself,  he  had  but  small  respect 
for  my  ideas  of  woodcraft  and  laid  down 
the  law  of  the  forest  to  me  with  a  firm  hand. 
When  I  hinted  that  I  should  need  a  new 
lancewood  rod,  he  promptly  annulled  the 
thought.  When  I  suggested  that  I  might 
aspire  as  far  as  a  rather  good  split  bam- 
boo, of  a  light  but  serviceable  kind,  he  dis- 
pelled the  ambition,  forthwith. 

"You  want  a  noibwood,"  he  said.     "I 
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have  just  ordered  one,  and  I  will  take  you 
to  the  same  place  to  get  it." 

I  had  never  heard  of  this  particular 
variety  of  timber,  and  it  seemed  that  Eddie 
had  never  heard  of  it,  either,  except  in  a 
catalogue  and  from  the  lips  of  a  dealer  who 
had  imported  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
material.  Yet  1  went  along,  meekly 
enough,  and  ordered  under  his  direction. 
I  also  selected  an  assortment  of  flies — the 
prettiest  he  would  let  me  buy.  A  few 
others  which  1  had  set  my  heart  on  I  had 
the  dealer  slip  in  when  Eddie  wasn't  look- 
ing. I  was  about  to  buy  a  curious  thing 
which  a  trout  could  not  come  near  without 
fatal  results,  when  the  wide  glare  of  his 
spectacles  rested  on  me  and  my  courage 
failed.  Then  he  selected  for  me  a  long 
landing  net,  for  use  in  the  canoe,  and  an- 
other with  an  elastic  loop  to  go  about  the 
neck,  for  wading;  leaders  and  leader-boxes 
and  the  other  elementary  necessaries  of 
angling  in  the  northern  woods.  Of  course 
such  things  were  as  A,  B,  C  to  Eddie.  He 
had  them  in  infinite  variety,  but  it  was  a 
field  day  and  he  bought  more.  We  were 
out  of  the  place  at  last,  and  I  was  heaving  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  this  part  of  it  was  over 
and  I  need  give  the  matter  no  further 
thought,  when   Eddie  remarked: 

"Well,  we've  made  a  pretty  good  start. 
We  can  come  down  here  a  lot  of  times  be- 
tween now  and  June." 

"But  what  for?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  for  things.  You  haven't  a  sleep- 
ing bag,  yet,  and  we'll  be  thinking  of  other 
stuff  right  along.  We  can  stay  over  a  day 
in  Boston,  too,  and  get  some  things  there. 
I  always  do  that.  You  want  a  good  many 
things.  You  can't  get  them  in  the  woods, 
you  know." 

Eddie  was  right  about  having  plenty  of 
time,  for  this  was  J  anuary .  He  was  wrong, 
however,  about  being  unable  to  get  things 
in  the  woods.     I  did,  often.     I  got  Eddie's. 


Ill 

Now  the  gorges  break  and  the  streamlets  wake 

And  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
And  each  green  bud  that  stirs  my  blood 

Is  a  summons,  and  I  must  go. 

Eddie  could  not  wait  until  June.  When 
the  earliest  April  buds  became  tiny,  pale 
green  beads — that  green  which  is  like  the 
green  of  no  other  substance  or  season — 


along  certain  gray  branches  in  the  park 
across  the  way,  when  there  was  a  hint  and 
flavor  of  stirring  life  in  the  morning  sun, 
then  there  came  a  new  bristle  into  Eddie's 
hair,  a  new  gleam  into  his  glasses,  and  I 
knew  the  wood  gods  were  calling,  and  that 
he  must  obey. 

"It  is  proper  that  one  of  us  should  go  on 
ahead,"  he  argued,  "and  be  arranging  for 
guides,  canoes  and  the  like  at  the  other 
end." 

1  urged  that  it  was  too  soon — that  the 
North  was  still  white  and  hard  with  cold — 
that  preliminaries  could  be  arranged  by 
letter.  I  finally  suggested  that  there  were 
still  many  things  he  would  want  to  buy. 
He  wavered  then,  but  it  was  no  use.  Eddie 
can  put  on  a  dinner  dress  with  the  best  and 
he  has  dined  with  kings.  But  he  is  a  cave-, 
a  cliff-  and  a  tree-dweller  in  his  soul  and  the 
gods  of  his  ancestors  were  not  to  be-  gain- 
said. He  must  be  on  the  ground,  he  de- 
clared, and  as  for  the  additional  articles  we 
might  need,  he  would  send  me  lists.  Of 
course,  I  knew  he  would  do  that,  just  as  I 
knew  that  the  one  and  mighty  reason  for 
his  going  was  to  be  where  he  could  smell 
the  first  breath  of  the  budding  North 
and  catch  the  first  flash  and  gleam  of  the 
waking  trout  in  the  nearby  waters. 

He  was  off,  then,  and  the  lists  came  as 
promised.  I  employed  a  sort  of  general 
purchasing  agent  at  length  to  attend  to 
them,  though  this  I  dared  not  confess,  for 
to  Eddie  it  would  have  been  a  sacrilege 
not  easy  to  forgive.  That  I  could  dele- 
gate to  another  any  of  the  precious  pleasure 
of  preparation,  and  reduce  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  securing  certain  brands  of  eatinj 
chocolate,  camp  candles,  and  boot  grease 
(three  kinds),  to  a  commercial  basis  would, 
I  felt,  be  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain. The  final  list,  he  notified  me,  would 
be  mailed  to  a  hotel  in  Boston,  for  the  rea- 
son, he  said,  that  it  contained  things  no- 
where else  procurable;  though  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  greater  reason  was  a  con- 
viction on  his  part  that  no  trip  could  be 
complete  without  buying  a  few  articles  in 
Boston  at  the  last  hour  before  sailing,  and 
his  desire  for  me  to  experience  this  con- 
cluding touch  of  the  joy  of  preparation. 
Yet  1  was  glad,  on  the  whole,  for  I  was  able 
to  buy  secretly  some  things  he  would  never 
have  permitted — among  them  a  phantom 
minnow  which  looked  like  a  tin  whistle,  a 
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little  four-ounce  bamboo  rod,  and  a  gorge- 
ous Jock  Scott  fly  with  two  hooks.  The 
tin  whistle  and  the  Jock  Scott  looked 
deadly,  and  the  rod  seemed  adapted  to  a 
certain  repose  of  muscle  after  a  period  of 
activity  with  the  noibwood.  I  decided  to 
conceal  these  purchases  about  my  person 
and  use  them  when  Eddie  wasn't  looking. 

But  then  it  was  sailing  time  and  as  the 
short-nosed  energetic  steamer  dropped 
away  from  the  dock,  a  storm  (there  had 
been  none  for  weeks  before)  set  in,  and  we 
pitched  and  rolled,  and  through  a  dim  dis- 
ordered night  I  clung  to  my  berth  and 
groaned,  and  stared  at  my  things  in  the 
corner  and  hated  them  according  to  my 
condition.  Then  morning  brought  quiet 
waters  and  the  custom  house  at  Yar- 
mouth, where  the  tourist  who  is  bringing 
in  money,  and  maybe  a  few  other  things, 
is  made  duly  welcome  and  not  bothered 
with  a  lot  of  irrelevant  questions.  What 
Nova  Scotia  most  needs  is  money,  and  the 
fisherman  and  the  hunter,  once  through  the 
custom  house,  become  a  greater  source  of 
revenue  than  any  tax  that  could  be  laid- 
on  their  modest,  not  to  say  paltry,  baggage, 
even  though  the  contents  of  one's  trunk  be 
the  result  of  a  list  such  as  only  Eddie  can 
prepare.  There  is  a  wholesome  restaurant 
at  Yarmouth,  too,  just  by  the  dock,  where 
after  a  tossing  night  at  sea  one  welcomes  a 
breakfast  of  good  salt  ham,  with  eggs,  and 
pie — two  kinds  of  the  latter,  pumpkin  and 
mince. 

I  had  always  wondered  where  the  pie- 
belt  went,  after  it  reached  Boston.  Now  I 
know  that  it  extends  across  to  Yarmouth 
and  so  continues  up  through  Nova  Scotia 
to  Halifax.  Certain  New  Englanders  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "went  down  to 
Nova  Scotia,"  for  the  reason  that  they 
fostered  a  deeper  affection  for  George,  the 
King,  than  for  George  of  the  Cherry  Tree 
and  Hatchet.  The  cherry  limb  became  too 
vigorous  in  their  old  homes  and  the  hatchet 
too  sharp,  so  they  crossed  over  and  took 
the  end  of  the  pie-belt  along.  They  main- 
tained their  general  habits  and  speech,  too, 
which  in  Nova  Scotia  to-day  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  New  England.  But 
I  digress — a  grave  and  besetting  sin. 

I  had  hoped  Eddie  would  welcome  me  at 
the  railway  station  after  the  long  fore- 
noon's ride — rather  lonely,  in  spite  of  the 
new  land  and  the  fact  that  I  made  the  ac- 


quaintance of  a  fisherman  who  taught  me 
how  to  put  wrappings  on  a  rod.  Eddie 
did  not  meet  me.  He  sent  the  wagon,  in- 
stead, and  I  enjoyed  a  fifteen  mile  ride 
across  June  hills  where  apple  blossoms  were 
white,  with  glimpses  of  lake  and  stream 
here  and  there;  through  woods  that  were  a 
promise  of  the  wilderness  to  come;  by  fields 
so  thickly  studded  with  bowlders  that  one 
to  plant  them  must  use  a  drill  and  dyna- 
mite, getting  my  first  impression  of  the 
interior  of  Nova  Scotia,  alone.  Then  at 
last  came  a  church,  a  scattering  string  of 
houses,  a  vista  of  lakes,  a  neat  white  hotel 
and  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  had  been 
reached.  On  the  hotel  steps  a  curious, 
hairy,  wild-looking  figure  was  capering 
about — doing  a  sort  of  savage  dance — per- 
haps as  a  preparation  for  war.  At  first  I 
made  it  out  to  be  a  counterpart  of  pictures 
I  had  seen  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
desert  island.  Then  I  discovered  that  it 
wore  wide  spectacles  and  these  in  the  fad- 
ing sunlight  sent  forth  a  familiar  glare.  So 
it  was  Eddie,  after  all,  and  no  edged  tool 
had  touched  hair  or  beard  since  April. 
I  understood,  now,  why  he  had  not  met 
me  at  the  station. 


IV 

Now,  the  day  is  at  hand,  prepare,  prepare — 

Make  ready  the  boots  and  creel, 
And  the  rod  so  new  and  the  fly-book,  too, 

The  line  and  the  singing  reel. 

Eddie's  room  and  contents,  with  Eddie 
in  the  midst  of  them,  was  a  marvel  and  a 
revelation.  All  the  accoutrements  of 
former  expeditions  of  whatever  sort,  all 
that  he  had  bought  for  this  one,  all  that  I 
had  shipped  from  week  to  week,  were 
gathered  there.  There  were  wading  boots 
and  camp  boots  and  moccasins  and  Dutch 
bed-slippers  and  shoepacks — the  last- 
named  a  sort  of  Mic-mac  Indian  cross  be- 
tween a  shoe  and  a  moccasin,  much  affected 
by  guides  who  keep  them  saturated  with 
oil  and  wear  them  in  the  water  and  out — 
there  were  nets  of  various  sizes  and  sorts, 
from  large  minnow  nets  through  a  line  of 
landing  nets  to  some  silk  head  nets,  in- 
vented and  made  by  Eddie  himself,  one  for 
each  of  us,  to  pull  on  day  or  night  when  the 
insect  pests  were  bad.  There  was  a  quan- 
tity of  self-prepared  ointment,  too,  for  the 
same  purpose,  while  of  sovereign  remedies, 
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balms  and  anodynes  for  ills  and  misfor- 
tunes, Eddie's  collection  was  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea.  Soothing  lotions  there  were  for 
wounds  new  and  old,  easing  draughts  for 
pains  internal  and  external,  magic  salves 
such  as  were  used  by  the  knights  of  old 
romance,  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  others,  for 
the  instant  cure  of  ghastly  lacerations 
made  by  man  or  beast,  and  a  large  fresh 
bottle  of  a  collodion  preparation  with  which 
the  victim  could  be  painted  locally  or  in 
general,  and  stand  forth  at  last,  good  as 
new — restored,  body,  bones  and  skin.  In 
addition  there  was  a  certain  bottle  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  gelsemium,  or  something 
like  that,  which  was  recommended  for  any- 
thing that  the  rest  of  the  assortment  could 
do,  combined.  It  was  said  to  be  good  for 
everything  from  a  sore  throat  to  a  snake 
bite — the  list  of  its  benefits  being  recorded 
in  a  text-book  by  which  Eddie  set  great 
store. 

"Take  it,  by  all  means,  Eddie,"  I  said, 
"then  you  won't  need  any  of  the  others." 

That  settled  it.  The  gelsemium  was  left 
behind. 

I  was  interested  in  Eddie's  rods,  leaning 
here  and  there  on  various  parcels  about 
the  room.  I  found  that  the  new  noibwood, 
such  as  I  had  ordered,  was  only  a  unit  in  a 
very  respectable  aggregate — rather  an  un- 
important unit  it  appeared  by  this  time, 
for  Eddie  calmly  assured  me  that  the  tip 
had  remained  set  after  landing  a  rather 
small  trout  in  a  nearby  stream  and  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  wood  altogether 
suitable  for  trout  rods.  Whereupon  I  was 
moved  to  confess  the  little  bamboo  stick  I 
had  bought  in  Boston,  and  produced  it  for 
inspection.  I  could  see  that  Eddie  bristled 
a  bit  as  I  uncased  it  and  I  think  viewed  it 
and  wiggled  it  with  rather  small  respect. 
Still,  he  did  not  condemn  it  utterly  and  I 
had  an  impulse  to  confess  the  other  things, 
the  impossible  little  scale-wing  flies,  the 
tin  whistle  and  the  Jock  Scott  with  two 
hooks.  However,  it  did  not  seem  just  the 
psychological  moment,  and  I  refrained. 

As  for  Eddie's  flies,  viewed  together, 
they  were  a  dazzling  lot.  There  were 
books  and  books  of  them — American,  Eng- 
lish. Scotch  and  what  not.  There  was  one 
book  of  English  dry  flies,  procured  during 
a  recent  sojourn  abroad,  to  be  tried  in 
American  waters.  One  does  not  dance 
and  jiggle  a  dry  fly  to  give  it  the  appear- 


ance of  life — of  some  unusual  creature  with 
rainbow  wings  and  the  ability  to  wriggle 
up  stream,  even  against  a  swift  current. 
The  dry  fly  is  built  to  resemble  life  itself, 
color,  shape  and  all,  and  is  cast  on  a  slow 
moving  stream  where  a  trout  is  seen  to 
rise,  and  allowed  to  drift  with  the  gently 
flowing  current  exactly  over  the  magic 
spot.  All  this  Eddie  explained  to  me  and 
let  me  hold  the  book  a  little  time,  though  I 
could  see  he  did  not  intend  to  let  me  use 
one  of  the  precious  things,  and  would  pre- 
fer that  I  did  not  touch  them. 

He  was  packing  now  and.  I  wandered 
idly  about  this  uncatalogued  museum  of 
sporting  goods.  There  was  a  heap  of  can- 
vas and  blankets  in  one  corner — a  sleeping 
bag,  it  proved,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
compartments,  or  layers;  there  were  hats 
of  many  shapes,  vests  of  many  fabrics, 
coats  of  many  colors.  There  were  things  I 
had  seen  before  only  in  sporting  goods 
windows;  there  were  things  I  had  never 
seen  before,  anywhere;  there  were  things 
of  which  I  could  not  even  guess  the  use. 
In  the  center  of  everything  were  bags — 
canvas  and  oil-skin  receptacles,  variously 
named  "tackle  bag,"  "wardrobe,"  "war 
bag"  and  the  like — and  into  these  the  con- 
tents of  the  room  were  gradually  but  firmly 
disappearing,  taking  their  predestined  place 
according  to  Eddie's  method — for,  after 
all,  it  was  a  method;  and  as  I  looked  at 
Eddie,  unshaven  for  weeks,  grizzled  and 
glaring,  yet  glowing  with  deep  kindliness 
and  the  joy  of  anticipation,  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Santa  Claus,  packing  for 
his  annual  journey  that  magic  bag  which 
holds  more  and  ever  more,  and  is  so  deep 
and  so  wide  in  its  beneficence  that  after  all 
the  comforts  and  the  sweets  of  life  are 
crowded  within,  there  still  is  room  for 
more  atop.  Remembering  my  own  one 
small  bag  which  I  had  planned  to  take, 
with  side  pockets  for  tackle,  and  a  place 
between  for  certain  changes  of  raiment,  I 
felt  my  unimportance  more  and  more,  and 
the  great'  need  of  having  an  outfit  like 
Eddie's— of  having  it  in  the  party,  I  mean, 
handy  like,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
hold  of  in  time  of  need.  I  foresaw  that 
clothes  would  want  mending;  also,  per- 
haps, rods;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  note 
that  my' tent-mate  would  have  boxes  of 
tools  for  all  such  repairs. 

I  foresaw,  too,  that  I  should  burn,  and 
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bruise,  and  cut  myself  and  that  Eddie's 
liniments  and  lotions  and  New  Skin  would 
come  in  handy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in 
those  bags  would  be  almost  everything 
that  human  heart  could  need  or  human 
ills  require,  and  when  we  went  below  where 
Del  and  Charlie,  our  appointed  guides, 
were  crowding  certain  other  bags  full  of 
the  bulkier  stores — packages,  cans  and 
bottles,  and  when  I  gazed  about  on  still 
other  things — tents,  boots,  and  baskets  of 
camp  furniture — I  had  a  sense  of  being 
cared  for,  though  I  could  not  but  wonder 


chain — but  it  was  decided  to  load  boats  and 
baggage  into  wagons  and  drive  through 
the  woods — a  distance  of  some  seventeen 
uneven  miles — striking  at  once  for  the  true 
wilderness  where  the  larger  trout  were 
said  to  dwell  and  the  "over  Sunday" 
fisherman  does  not  penetrate.  Then  for 
a  day  or  two  we  would  follow  waters  and 
portages  familiar  to  our  guides,  after  which 
we  would  be  on  the  borders  of  the  unknown, 
prepared  to  conquer  the  wilderness  with 
an  assortment  of  fishing  rods,  a  supply  of 
mosquito  ointment  and  a  pair  of  twenty- 


Eddie's  room  with  Eddie  in  the  middle  of  it  was.  a  curiosity. 


how  two  small  canoes  were  going  to  float 
all  that  provender  and  plunder  and  four 
strong  men. 

V 

Then  away  to  the  heart  of  the  deep  unknown, 
Where  the  trout  and  the  wild  moose  are — 

Where  the  fire  burns  bright,  and  tent  gleams 
white 
Under  the  northern  star. 

It  was  possible  to  put  our  canoes  into 
one  of  the  lakes  near  the  hotel  and  enter 
the  wilderness   by   water — the    Liverpool 


two  caliber  rifles,   these  being  our  only 
guns. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we 
expected  to  do  little  shooting.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  out  of  season  for  most 
things,  though  this  did  not  matter  so  much, 
for  Eddie  had  in  some  manner  armed  him- 
self with  a  commission  from  the  British 
Museum  to  procure  specimens  dead  or  alive, 
and  this  amounted  to  a  permit  to  kill,  and 
skin,  and  hence  to  eat,  promiscuously  and 
at  will.  But  I  believe  as  a  party,  we  were 
averse  to  promiscuous  killing:  besides  it  is 
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well  to  be  rather  nice  in  the  matter  of 
special  permits.  Also,  we  had  come,  in 
the  main,  for  trout  and  exploration.  It 
was  agreed  between  us  that,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  hit  anything  with  our  guns,  we 
would  not  kill  without  skinning,  and  we 
wouldn't  skin  without  eating,  after  which 
resolution  the  forest  things  probably 
breathed  easier,  for  it  was  a  fairly  safe 
handicap. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  morning 
drive  to  Jake's  Landing,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Ked-gee-ma-koo-gee,  where  we  put 
in  our  canoes.  My  trip  on  the  train  along 
the  coast,  and  the  drive  through  farming 
country,  more  or  less  fertile,  had  given  me 
little  conception  of  this  sinister  land — 
rockstrewn  and  barren,  seared  by  a  hun- 
dred forest  fires.  Whatever  of  green  tim- 
ber still  stands  is  likely  to  be  little  more 
than  brush.  Above  it  rise  the  bare,  gaunt 
skeletons  of  dead  forests:  bleached  with 
age,  yet  blackened  by  the  tongues  of  flame 
that  burned  out  the  life  and  wealth  of  a 
land  which  is  now  little  more  than  waste 
and  desolation — the  haunt  of  the  moose, 
the  loon  and  the  porcupine,  the  natural 
home  of  the  wild  trout. 

It  is  true,  that  long  ago,  heavy  timber 
was  cut  from  these  woods,  but  the  wealth 
thus  obtained  was  as  nothing  to  that  which 
has  gone  up  in  conflagrations,  started  by 
the  careless  lumbermen  and  prospectors 
and  hunters  of  a  later  day.  Such  timber 
as  is  left  barely  pays  for  the  cutting,  and 
old  sluices  are  blocked  and  old  dams  falling 
to  decay.  No  tiller  of  the  soil  can  exist  in 
these  woods,  for  the  ground  is  heaped  and 
drifted  and  windrowed  with  slabs  and 
bowlders,  suggesting  the  wreck  of  some 
mighty  war  of  the  gods — some  titanic 
missile-flinging  combat,  with  this  as  the 
battle  ground.  Bleak,  unsightly,  unpro- 
ductive, mangled  and  distorted  out  of  all 
shape  and  form  of  loveliness,  yet  with  a 
fierce,  .wild  fascination  in  it  that  amounts 
almost  to  beauty — that  is  the  Nova  Scotia 
woods. 

Only  the  water  is  not  like  that.  Once  on 
the  stream  or  lake  and  all  is  changed.  For 
the  shores  are  green;  the  river  or  brook  is 
clear  and  cold — and  tarry  black  in  the  deep 
places;  the  water  leaps  and  dashes  in 
whirlpools  and  torrents,  and  the  lakes  are 
fairy  lakes,  full  of  green  islands — mere 
ledges,  many  of  them,  with  two  or  three 


curious  sentinel  pines — and  everywhere  the 
same  clear,  black  water,  and  always  the 
trout,  the  wonderful,  wild,  abounding 
Nova  Scotia  trout. 

To  Jake's  Landing. was  a  hard,  jolting 
drive  over  a  bad  road,  with  only  a  break 
here  and  there  where  there  is  a  house  or 
two,  and  maybe  a  sawmill  and  a  post- 
office,  the  last  sentinels  of  civilization.  It 
was  at  Maitland,  the  most  important  of 
these  way  stations  that  we  met  Loon. 
Maitland  is  almost  a  village,  an  old  settle- 
ment, in  fact,  with  a  store  or  two,  some 
pretty  houses  and  a  mill.  Loon  is  a  dog 
of  the  hound  variety  who  makes  his  home 
there,  and  a  dear  and  faithful  friend  of 
Eddie's* by  the  latter's  account.  Indeed, 
as  we  drew  near  Maitland,  after  announcing 
that  he  would  wish  to  stop  at  the  Mait- 
land stores  to  procure  some  new  things  he 
had  thought  of,  Eddie  became  really  boast- 
ful of  an  earlier  friendship  with  Loon.  He 
had  met  Loon  on  a  former  visit,  during 
his  (Loon's)  puppyhood  days,  and  he  had 
recorded  the  meeting  in  his  diary,  wherein 
Loon  had  been  set  down  as  "a  most  in- 
telligent and  affectionate  young  dog."  He 
produced  the  diary  now  as  evidence,  and  I 
could  see  that  our  guides  were  impressed 
by  this  method  of  systematic  and  abso- 
lute record  which  no  one  dare  dispute. 
He  proceeded  to  tell  us  all  he  knew  about 
Loon,  and  how  glad  Loon  would  be  to  see 
him  again,  until  we  were  all  jealous  that  no 
intelligent  and  affectionate  hound  dog  was 
waiting  for  us  at  Maitland  to  sound  the 
joy  of  welcome  and  to  speed  us  with  his 
parting  bark. 

Then  all  at  once  we  were  at  Maitland 
and  before  Loon's  home,  and  sure  enough 
there  in  the  front  yard,  wagging  both  body 
and  tail,  stood  Loon.  It  took  but  one 
glance  for  Eddie  to  recognize  him.  Per- 
haps it  took  no  more  than  that  for  Loon 
to  recognize  Eddie.  I  don't  know;  but 
what  he  did  was  this:  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  as  one  mourning  for  a  lost  soul  and 
uttered  such  a  series  of  wails  and  lamen- 
tations as  only  a  hound  dog  in  the  deepest 
sorrow  can  make  manifest. 

"  Wow-ow-oo-ow-woww-oo-oo-o." 
The  loon  bird  sends  a  fairly  unhappy 
note  floating  down  the  wet,  chill  loneliness 
of  a  far,  'rainy  lake,  but  never  can  the  most 
forlorn  of  loons  hope  to  approach  his  canine 
namesake    of    Maitland.     Once    more    he 
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broke  out  into  a  burst  of  long-drawn 
misery,  then  suddenly  took  off  under  the 
house  as  if  he  had  that  moment  remem- 
bered an  appointment  there,  and  feared  he 
would  be  late.  But  presently  he  looked 
out,  fearfully  enough,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  straight  on  Eddie,  set  up  still 
another  of  those  heart-breaking  protests. 

As  for  Eddie,  I  could  see  that  .he  was 
hurt.  He  climbed  miserably  down  from 
the  wagon  and  crept  gently  toward  the 
sorrowing  hound. 


we  pressed  him  now  to  confess  what  ex- 
treme cruelty  or  deceit  he  had  practiced 
upon  Loon  in  his  puppyhood,  that  the 
grown  hound  dog  had  remembered,  and 
reproached  him  for  to-day.  But  for  the 
most  part  Eddie  remained  silent  and 
seemed  depressed.  Neither  did  he  again 
produce  his  diary,  though  we  urged  him 
to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  might  once  more 
read  to  us  what  he  had  recorded  of  Loon. 
Perhaps  something  had  been  overlooked, 
something  that  would  make  Loon's  lamen- 
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Eddie  produced  his  jug  of  fly  mixture  and  we  anointed  ourselves  for  the  first  time, 
putting  on  a  pungent  fragrance. 


"Nice  Loon — good  Loon.  Don't  you 
remember  me"?" 

' '  Wo w-o w-00-0 w- wow-oo-00-0 , ' '  f ol  lowed 
by  another  disappearance  under  the  house. 

"Come,  Loon,  come  out  and  see  your  old 
friend — that's  a  good  dog!" 

It  was  no  use.  Loon's  sorrow  would  not 
be  allayed,  and  far  beyond  Maitland  we 
still  heard  him  wailing  it  down  the  wind. 

Of  course  it  was  but  natural  that  we 
should  discuss  the  matter  with  Eddie.  He 
had  assured  us  that  dogs  never  forget,  and 


tations  clear.  I  think  we  were  all  glad 
when  at  last  there  came  a  gleam 
through  the  trees  and  we  were  at  Jake's 
Landing,  where  our  boats  would  first  touch 
the  water,  where  we  would  break  our 
bread  in  the  forest  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  place  to  camp. 
There  was  little  shade,  a  good  deal  of  mud, 
and  the  sun  was  burning  hot.  There  was 
a  remnant  of  black  flies,  too,  and  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  mosquitoes.  Eddie  pro- 
duced  his  jug   of    fly    mixture   and  we 
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anointed  ourselves  for  the  first  time,  put- 
ting on  a  pungent  fragrance  which  was  to 
continue  a  part  of  us,  body  and  bone,  so 
long  as  the  wilderness  remained  our  shel- 
ter. It  was  greasy  and  sticky  and  I  could 
not  muster  an  instant  liking  for  the  com- 
bined fragrance  of  camphor,  pennyroyal, 
and  tar.  But  Eddie  assured  me  that  1 
would  learn  to  love  it,  and  I  was  willing 
to  try. 

1  was  more  interested  in  the  loading  of 
the  canoes.  Del,  stout  of  muscle  and 
figure — not  to  say  fat,  at  least  not  over  fat 
— and  Charlie,  light  of  weight  and  heart — 
sometimes  known  as  Charles  the  Strong — 
were  packing  and  fitting  our  plunder  into 
place,  condensing  it  into  a  tight  and  solid 
compass  in  the  center  of  our  canoes  in  a 
way  that  commanded  my  respect  and  even 
awe.  I  could  see,  however,  that  when  our 
craft  was  loaded  the  water  line  and  the 
gunwale  were  not  so  far  apart,  and  I 
realized  that  one  would  want  to  sit  decently 
still  in  a  craft  like  that,  especially  in  rough 
water. 

Meantime,  Eddie  had  coupled  up  a  rod 
and  standing  on  a  projecting  log  was  mak- 
ing a  few  casts.  I  assumed  that  he  was 
merely  giving  us  an  exhibition  of  his  skill 
in  throwing  a  fly,  with  no  expectation  of 
really  getting  a  rise  in  this  open,  disturbed 
place.  It  was  fine,  though,  to  see  his  deft 
handling  of  the  rod  and  I  confess  I  watched 
him  with  something  of  envy.  I  may  con- 
fess, too,  that  my  own  experience  with  fly 
casting  had  been  confined  to  tumbling 
brooks  with  small  pools  and  overhanging 
boughs,  where  to  throw  a  fly  means  merely 
to  drop  it  on  a  riffle  or  at  most  to  swing  it 
out  over  a  swirling  current  below  a  fall.  I 
wondered  as  I  watched  Eddie  if  I  ever 
should  be  able  to  send  a  fly  sailing  back- 
ward and  then  shoot  it  out  forward  a  mat- 
ter of  twenty  yards  or  so  with  that  almost 
imperceptible  effort  of  the  wrist;  and  even 
if  I  did  learn  the  movement,  if  I  could  man- 
age to  make  the  fly  look  real  enough  in 
such  smooth  open  water  as  this  to  fool  even 
the  blindest  and  silliest  of  trout. 

But,  suddenly,  where  Eddie's  fly — it  was 
a  Silver  Doctor,  I  think — fell  lightly  on 
the  water,  there  was  a  quick  swirl,  a  flash 
and  then  a  widening  circle  of  rings. 

"You  got  him  comin',"  commented 
Charlie,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  noticing. 

The  fly  went   skimming  out   over  the 


water  again  and  softly  as  thistle  seed  set- 
tled exactly  in  the  center  of  the  circling 
rings.  But  before  it  touched,  almost, 
there  came  the  flash  and  break  again,  and 
this  time  there  followed  the  quick  stiffen- 
ing of  the  rod,  a  sudden  tightening  of  the 
line,  and  a  sharp,  keen  singing  of  the  reel. 

"That's  the  time,"  commented  Charlie 
and  reached  for  a  landing  net. 

To  him  it  was  as  nothing — a  thing  to  be 
done  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But  to  me 
the  world  heaved  and  reeled  with  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  first  trout  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  first  trout  I  had  ever  seen  taken 
in  such  water,  probably  the  largest  trout 
I  had  ever  seen  taken  in  any  water.  In 
the  tension  of  the  moment  I  held  my 
breath,  or  uttered  involuntary  comments. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Eddie  handle  that 
trout.  The  water  was  open  and  smooth 
and  .there  is  no  gainsaying  Eddie's  skill. 
Had  he  been  giving  an  exhibition  per- 
formance it  could  not  have  been  more  per- 
fect. There,  was  no  eagerness,  no  driving 
and  dragging,  no  wild  fear  of  the  fish  get- 
ting away.  The  curved  rod,  the  taut 
swaying  line  and  the  sensitive  hand  and 
wrist  did  the  work.  Now  and  again  there 
was  a  rush,  and  the  reel  sang  as  it  gave 
line,  but  there  was  never  the  least  bit  of 
slack  in  the  recover.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  still  unseen  captive,  and  then 
presently  our  fisherman  took  the  net  from 
his  guide,  there  was  a  little  dipping  move- 
ment in  the  water  at  his  feet  and  the  first 
trout  of  the  expedition  was  a  visible  fact — 
his  golden  belly  and  scarlet  markings  the 
subject  of  admiration  and  comment. 

It  was  not  a  very  big  fish  by  Nova  Scotia 
standards — about  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  I  believe;  but  it  was  the  largest 
trout  I  had  ever  seen  alive,  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  consumed  with  envy.  I  was 
also  rash.  A  little  more,  and  I  had  a  rod 
up,  was  out  on  a  log  engaged  in  a  faithful 
effort  to  swing  that  rod  exactly  like  Eddie's 
and  to  land  the  fly  precisely  in  the  same 
place. 

But  for  some  reason  the  gear  wouldn't 
work.  In  front  of  me,  the  fly  fell  every- 
where but  in  the  desired  spot,  and  back 
of  me  the  guides  dodged  and  got  be- 
hind bushes.  You  see,  a  number  three 
steel-hook  sailing  about  promiscuously 
in  the  air,  even  when  partially  concealed 
in    a  fancy  bunch  of  feathers,  is  a  thing 
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to  be  avoided.  I  had  a  clear  field  in 
no  time,  but  perhaps  Eddie  had  caught 
the  only  fish  in  the  pool,  for  even  he 
could  get  no  more  rises.  Still  I  per- 
sisted and  got  hot  and  fierce,  and  when 
I  looked  at  Eddie  I  hated  him  because  he 
didn't  cut  his  hair,  and  reflected  bitterly 
that  it  was  no  wonder  a  half  savage  crea- 
ture like  that  could  fish.  Finally  I  hooked 
a  tree  top  behind  me  and  in  jerking  the  fly 
loose  made  a  misstep  and  went  up  to  my 
waist  in  water.  The  tension  broke  then — 
I  helped  to  break  it — and  the  fishing  trip 
had  properly  begun. 

The  wagons  had  left  us  now,  and  we 
were  alone  with  our  canoes  and  our  guides. 
Del,  the  stout,  who  was  to  have  my  espe- 
cial fortunes  in  hand,  knelt  in  the  stern  of 
the  larger  canoe  and  I  gingerly  entered 
the  bow.  Then  Eddie  and  his  guide  found 
their  respective  places  in  the  lighter  craft 
and_  we  were  ready  to  move.  A  moment 
more  and  we  would  drop  down  the  stream 
to  the  lake,  and  so  set  out  on  our  long 
journey. 

I  recall  now  that  I  was  hot  and  wet  and 
still  a  little  cross.  I  had  never  had  any 
especial  enthusiasm  about  the  expedition 
and  more  than  once  had  regretted  my 
pledge  made  across  the  table,  at  the  end 
of  the  old  year.  Even  the  bustle  of  prep- 
aration and  the  journey  into  a  strange 
land  had  only  mildly  stirred  me,  and  I  felt 
now  that  for  me,  at  least,  things  were  likely 
to  drag.  There  were  many  duties  at  home 
that  required  attention.  These  woods 
were  full  of  mosquitoes,  probably  malaria. 
It  was  likely  that  I  should  take  cold,  be 
very  ill  and  catch  no  fish  whatever.  But 
then  suddenly  we  dropped  out  into  the 
lake — Kedgeemakoogee,  the  lake  of  the 
fairies — a  broad  expanse  of  black  water, 
dotted  with  green  islands,  and  billowing 
white  in  the  afternoon  wind,  and  just  as 
we  rounded  I  felt  a  sudden  tug  at  the  end 
of  my  line  which  was  trailing  out  behind 
the  canoe. 

In  an  instant  I  was  alive.  Del  cau- 
tioned me  softly  from  the  stern,  for  there 
is  no  guide  who  does  not  wish  his  charge  to 
acquit  himself  well. 

"Easy  now — easy/'  he  said.  "That's 
a  good  one — don't  hurry  him." 

But  every  nerve  in  me  began  to  tingle — 
every  drop  of  blood  to  move  faster.  I  was 
eaten  with  a  wild  desire  to  drag  my  prize 


into  the  boat  before  he  could  escape.  Then 
all  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  line 
must  be  fast,  the  pull  was  so  strong  and 
fixed.  But  looking  out  behind,  Del  saw 
the  water  break  just  then — a  sort  of  double 
flash. 

"Good,  you've  got  a  pair,"  he  said. 
"Careful,  now,  and  we'll  save  'em  both." 

To  tell  the  truth  I  had  no  hope  of  saving 
either,  and  if  I  was  careful  I  didn't  feel  so. 
When  I  let  the  line  go  out,  as  I  was  obliged 
to,  now  and  then,  to  keep  from  breaking 
it  altogether,  I  had  a  wild,  hopeless  feeling 
that  I  could  never  take  it  up  again  and 
that  the  prize  was  just  that  much  farther 
away.  Whenever  there  came  a  sudden 
slackening  I  was  sickened  with  a  fear  that 
the  fish  were  gone,  and  ground  the  reel 
handle  feverishly.  Fifty  yards  away  the 
other  canoe,  with  Eddie  in  the  bow,  had 
struck  nothing  as  yet,  and  if  I  could  land 
these  two  I  should  be  one  ahead  on  the 
score.  It  seems  now  a  puny  ambition  but 
it  was  vital  then.  I  was  no.  longer  cold,  or 
hot,  or  afraid  of  malaria,  or  mosquitoes, 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  Duties  more  or 
less  important  at  home  were  forgotten.  I 
was  concerned  only  with  those  two  trout 
that  had  fastened  to  my  flies,  the  Silver 
Doctor  and  the  Parmcheenie  Belle,  out 
there  in  the  black,  tossing  water,  and  with 
the  proper  method  of  keeping  my  line  taut 
but  not  too  taut,  easy  but  not  too  easy, 
with  working  the  prize  little  by  little  within 
reach  of  the  net.  Eddie,  suddenly  seeing 
my  employment,  called  across  congratula- 
tions and  encouragement.  Then,  immedi- 
ately, he  was  busy  too,  with  a  fish  of  his 
own,  and  the  sport,  the  great,  splendid 
sport  of  the  far  north  woods,  had  really 
begun. 

I  brought  my  catch  near  the  boatside  at 
last,  but  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  get  two 
trout  into  a  net  when  they  are  strung  out 
on  a  nine-foot  leader,  with  the  big  trout 
on  the  top  fly.  Reason  dictates  that  the 
end  trout  should  go  in  first  and  at  least 
twice  I  had  him  in,  when  the  big  fellow  at 
the  top  gave  a  kick  that  landed  both  out- 
side. It's  a  mercy  I  did  not  lose  both,  but 
at  last  with  a  lucky  hitch  they  were  duly 
netted,  in  the  canoe,  and  I  was  weak  and 
hysterical,  but  triumphant.  There  was 
one  of  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  the 
other  a  strong  half  pound,  not  guess  weight, ' 
but  by  Eddie's  scales,  which  I  confess  I 
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thought  niggardly.  Never  had  I  taken 
such  fish  in  the  Adirondack  or  Berkshire 
streams  I  had  known,  and  what  was  more, 
these  were  two  at  a  time!* 

Eddie  had  landed  a  fine  trout  also,  and 
we  drew  alongside,  now,  for  consultation. 
The  wind  had  freshened,  the  waves  were 
running  higher,  and  with  our  heavy  canoes 
the  six-mile  paddle  across  would  be  a  risky 
undertaking.  Why  not  pitch  our  first 
night's  camp  nearby,  here  on  Jim  Charles' 
point — a  beautiful  spot  where  once  long 
ago  a  half-civilized  Indian  had  made  his 
home?  In  this  cove  before  dark  we  could 
do  abundant  fishing. 

For  me  there  was  no  other  plan.  I  was 
all  enthusiasm,  now.  There  were  trout 
here  and  I  could  catch  them.  That  was 
enough.  Civilization — the  world,  flesh  and 
the  devil — mankind  and  all  the  duties  of 
life  were  as  nothing.  Here  were  the  woods 
and  the  waters.  There  was  the  point  for 
the  campfire  and  the  tents.  About  us 
were  the  leaping  trout.  The  spell  of  the 
forest  and  the  chase  gripped  me  body  and 
soul.  Only  these  things  were  worth  while. 
Nothing  else  mattered — nothing  else  ex- 
isted. 

We  landed  and  in  a  little  while  the  tents 
were  white  on  the  shore,  Del  and  Charlie 
getting  them  up  as  if  by  conjury.     Then 

*The  ordinary  New  York  and  New  England  "half- 
pound  trout"  will  weigh  anywhere  from  four  to  six 
ounces.  It  takes  a  trout  nearly  a  foot  long  to  weigh 
half  a  pound.  With  each  additional  inch  the  weight 
increases  rapidly.  A  trout  thirteen  inches  in  length 
will  weigh  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  A  four- 
teen-inch  trout  will  weigh  a  pound.  A  fifteen  inch 
trout  in  good  condition  will  weigh  one  and  a  half 
pounds,  plump. 


once  more  we  were  out  in  the  canoes  and 
the  curved  rod  and  the  taut  line  and  the 
singing  reel  dominated  every  other  force 
under  the  wide  sky.  It  was  not  the  truest 
sport,  maybe,  for  the  fish  were  chiefly 
taken  with  trolling  flies.  But  to  me,  then, 
it  did  not  matter.  Suffice  it  that  they 
were  fine  and  plentiful,  and  that  I  was 
two  ahead  of  Eddie  when  at  last  we  drew 
in  for  supper. 

That  was  joy  enough,  and  then  such 
trout — for  there  are  no  trout  on  earth  like 
those  one  catches  himself — such  a  camp- 
fire,  such  a  cozy  tent  (Eddie's  it  was,  from 
one  of  the  catalogues)  with  the  guides'  tent 
facing,  and  the  fire  between.  For  us  there 
was  no  world  beyond  that  circle  of  light 
that  on  one  side  glinted  among  boughs  of 
spruce  and  cedar  and  maple  and  birch,  and 
on  the  other,  gleamed  out  on  the  black 
water.  Lying  back  on  our  beds  and 
smoking,  and  looking  at  the  fire  and,  the 
smoke  curling  up  among  the  dark  branches 
toward  the  stars,  and  remembering  the 
afternoon's  sport  and  all  the  other  after- 
noons and  mornings  and  nights  still  to 
come,  I  was  moved  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  in  my  heart  toward  Eddie. 

"Eddie,"  I  murmured,  "I  forgive  you 
all  those  lists,  and  everything,  even  your 
hair.  I  begin  to  understand  now  some- 
thing of  how  you  feel  about  the  woods  and 
the  water,  and  all.     Next  time " 

Then  (for  it  was  the  proper  moment)  I 
confessed  fully — the  purchasing  agent,  the 
tin  whistle,  even  the  Jock  Scott  with  two 
hooks. 


{To  be  continued.) 


OLD  SALEM  SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 


BY   RALPH    D.    PAINE 


V— DARING   MERCHANTS   AND   THEIR   VENTURES 


ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    RARE    OLD    PRINTS    AND    DRAWINGS 


HERE  is  to-day  nothing 
at  all  comparable  with 
the  community  of  inter- 
ests which  a  century  ago 
bound  all  Salem  in  a  kin- 
ship with  the  sea  and  its 
affairs.  Every  ship  for 
China  or  India  carried  a  list  of  "adven- 
tures," small  speculations  entrusted  to  the 
captain  or  supercargo,  contributed  by  boys 
and  girls,  sweethearts,  brothers,  mothers 
and  wives.  In  the  log  of  the  Astrea,  for  a 
voyage  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  are  the 
following  "memoranda  of  'adventures,'" 
which  were  to  be  sold  by  the  captain  and 
the  profits  brought  home  to -the  investors: 

"Captain  Nathaniel  West: 

i  5  boxes  spermacetti  candles,  i  pipe  Tene- 
riffe  wine." 

"James  Jeffry.     i  cask  ginseng." 
"George  Dodge  810  Dollars.     *To  be  invested 
by  the  Captain,     i  pipe  Madeira  wine." 

In  searching  among  the  old  logs  for 
these  "adventures"  the  following  items 
were  found  as  entered  on  board  ship 
Messenger  of  Salem,  1816: 

"Memorandum  of  Miss  Harriet  Elkin's  Ad- 
venture. 
"  Please  to  purchase  if  at  Calcutta  two  net 
bead  with  draperies;  if  at  Batavia  or  any  spice 
market,  nutmegs  and  mace,  or  if  at  Canton, 
Two  Canton  Crape  shawls  of  the  enclosed  colors 
at  $5  per  shawl.     Enclosed  is  $10.     Signed. 

"Henrietta  Elkins." 

"Memorandum  of  Mr.  John  R.  Tucker's  Ad- 
venture. 
"Mr.   C.   Stanley,    Sir: 

"I  hand  you  a  bag  containing  100  Spanish 
dollars  for  my  adventure  on  board  the  ship 
Messenger,  which  please  invest  in  coffee  and 
sugar,  if  you  have  room  after  the  cargo  is  on 
board.     If  not,  invest  the  amount  in  nutmegs, 


or  spice  as  you  think  best.      Please  do  for  me 
as  you  do  for  your  own,  and  oblige  your  obt. 
"John  R.  Tucker. 
"To  Edward  Stanley,  master." 

Captain  Stanley  kept  an  itemized  record 
of  his  transactions  with  Mr.  H.  Tucker's 
one  hundred  Spanish  dollars,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  how  such  an  "ad- 
venture" was  handled  to  reap  profits  for 
the  waiting  speculator  in  far  away  Salem. 
The  captain  first  bought  in  Batavia,  ten 
bags  of  coffee  for  $83.30,  which  with  boat- 
hire,  duty  and  sacking  made  the  total  out- 
lay $90.19.  This  coffee  he  sold  in  Antwerp 
on  his  way  home  for  $183.75.  Arriving  at 
Salem  .■;■  paid  over  to  Mr.  Tucker  the  sum 
of  $193.57,  or  almost  100  per  cent,  profit 
on  the  amount  of  the  "adventure."  This 
is  enough  to  show  why  this  kind  of  specu- 
lative investment  was  so  popular  in  the 
Salem  of  a  century  ago. 

The  same  ship  carried  also  "Mrs.  Mary 
Townsend's  adventure,"  to  wit: 

"  Please  to  purchase  lay  out  five  dollars  which 
I  send  by  vou,  Vizt: 

"One  Tureen  14  by  10  inches  China.  One 
Nett  bead  and  you  will  oblige." 

Almost  every  household  of  Salem  had 
its  own  men  folk  or  near  kinsmen  on  the 
sea,  not  in  the  off-shore  fisheries,  nor  in  the 
coastwise  trade  where  the  perils  of  their 
calling  might  be  somewhat  atoned  for  by 
the  frequent  visits  of  these  loved  ones. 
The  best  and  bravest  men  of  Salem  were 
in  the  deep-water,  square-rigged  vessels 
which  vanished  toward  the  Orient  and  the 
South  Seas  to  be  gone  not  months,  but 
years  on  a  voyage. 

The  diary  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley, 
for  many  years  a  notable  Salem  clergyman, 
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contains  vivid  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the 
town  as  it  had  to  do  with  the  sea.  He 
used  to  watch  fur  incoming  vessels,  spy- 
glass in  hand,  in  a  tower  raised  on  the 
highest  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  en- 
trance. This  lookout  was  built  for  him 
by  one  of  his  parishioners,  Captain  George 
Crowninshield.  Above  it  was  a  flagstaff, 
from  which  waved  the  signals  telling  the 
safe  arrival  of  some  expected  vessel.  Some- 
times it  hung  at  half-mast  to  notify  the 
townspeople  of  sorrowful  news  impending. 
In  his  diary  Dr.  Bentley  frequently  made 
notes  of  those  of  his  flock  who  desired 
special  prayers  said  for  their  dear  ones, 
and  these  entries  have  each  its  story  of 
anxious  separation  with  the  gray  sea  rolling 
between.  Under  date  of  April  24,  1785, 
the  list  of  prayers  requested,  reads: 

"Sunday,  Notes  for  Martha  Hodgdon,  sick 
and  Brother  at  Sea.  Hannah  Bushnel,  for 
Sister's  death  and  Brother  at  sea.  Hannah 
Archer  death  of  daughter  and  friend  at  Sea. 
Mary  Whitford,  death  of  Sister  and  friend  at 
Sea.     David  Newhall,  sick  and  son  at  Sea." 

Other  entries  in  Dr.  Bentley's  diary  of 
a  like  nature  are  as  follows: 

"August. 13.  Mary  Lauchlin,  delivery,  and 
husband  at  Sea.  Martha  Gale,  death  of  hus- 
band and  brother  at  Sea.  Mary  Crowninshield, 
death  of  son-in-law   and  Sons  at  Sea." 

"July  3,  1 791.  Anna  Bowditch,  death  of 
Husband  and  prayer  for  her  Brethren  -'t  Sea. 
Mary  Bowditch,  and  children,  death  of  her  son, 
and  for  Sons  at  Sea.  Mary  Batten,  sudden 
death  of  her  only  Son  and  for  Son-in-law  at 
Sea.  Sarah  Batten,  sudden  death  of  her 
husband  and  prayer  for  Brethren  at  Sea.  Eliza- 
beth Cotton,  death  of  her  Brother,  and  for  her 
Husband  and  Brother  at  Sea.  Elizabeth  Ma- 
son, death  of  youngest  child  and  prayer  for 
husband  and  friends  at  sea.  .  .  .  Preserved 
Elkins  returns  thanks  for  the  remarkable  preser- 
vation of  her  husband,  asks  prayers  for  his 
safe    return    and    for    absent   Brethren." 

Doctor  Bentley  enjoyed  visiting  his  sea- 
faring parishioners,  from  the  wealthy  ship- 
owner to  the  humble  retired  seaman  whose 
parlor  floor  was  carpeted  with  white  sand 
fancifully  "heringboned"  in  patterned 
squares.  Then  the  aged  housewife  would  set 
out  her  best  china  which  her  husband  had 
brought  from  Canton,  and  make  a  "nimble 
cake"  to  be  served  with  hot  sauce.  After 
rounds  of  salty  gossip,  the  pastor  would 
set  down  in  his  diary  items  like  these: 

"Aug.  9,  (1790).  The  Ship  Columbia  came  in 
from  around  the  world;  the  first  adventure 
from  America  and  it  is  hoped  with  pleasing 
success." 


"Oct.  27,  (1790).  Strange  disorders  in  Man- 
chester last  Sundav.  A  Bradford  of  Rowley 
preached  all  dav  and  in  the  evening  discoursed 
upon  the  servant  of  Abraham  sent  to  bring  a 
wife  for  his  son.  He  turned  to  the  women  and 
asked  them  whether  they  did  not  want  a  hus- 
band to  go  home  Married  to.  A  Crazy  Man 
named  Lee  cried  out,  'AH  want  a  husband.' 
And  Women  fell  into  fits,  and  shrieks  were  heard, 
while  an  honest  Tar  standing  by  exclaiming, 
'The  Devil  of  a  Wedding,  Holio!  Boys,  Hollo.'" 

"Nov.  12,  (1790).  It  is  reported  that  Sinclair 
has  returned  from  a  Guinea  voyage*  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  crew.  Notwithstanding  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  not  one  man  of 
spirit  to  stand  forth  and  make  inquiry  into  these 
detestable  practices.  I  am  informed  that  this 
daring  Wretch  who  has  made  so  much  Mischief 
is  engaging  in  another  such  a  voyage." 

"Dec.  5,  (1790).  This  day  sailed  another 
Guinea-man  commanded  by  one  Grafton,  a  Man 
of  Contemptible  Character.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
property  of  Joseph  White,  Stone,  Waters  and 
the  former  master,  one  Sinclair." 

"Jan.  20,  (1791).  Had  some  information  re- 
specting Coromandel  Coast  and  Bengal  from 
Capts.  B.  Crowninshield  and  Gibant.  The  first 
testifies  that  he  saw  the  funeral  of  a  husband 
in  which  the  wife  was  consumed.  She  was 
feeble,  led  round  the  pile  by  two  Bramins,  ap- 
peared wild  and  was  suspected  of  taking  opium. 
The  fire  was  quickened  by  brimstone,  etc.  and 
the  ashes  swept  into  the  River.  She  was  very 
Young." 

"April  7,  (1791).  The  sale  of  India  Goods 
closed  this  day  at  noon.  The  strangers  retired 
after  the  first  day,  complaining  that  they  did 
not  expect  to  purchase  at  retail,  on  account  of 
the  Small  Lots.  The  third  day  was  of  sales  upon 
the  wharf,  raisins,  Teas,  etc.  The  Sales  of  Tea 
were  few.  About  12  chests  of  Bohea.  The 
fruit  sold  at  a  moderate  advance.  The  usual 
artifice  was  employed  of  a  Bidder  for  the  owner 
which  must  leave  much  of  the  Goods  unsold. 
From  the  care  to  spread  the  Advertisements, 
it  was  expected  that  a  great  Concourse  of 
people,  etc.     Few  rich  merchants  appeared."  .  . 

"July  8,  (1791).  In  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious distresses  which  we  have  suffered,  numer- 
ous reports  are  spreading  respecting  the  state 
of  our  absent  friends,  so  that  it  has  become  a 
time  of  general  disquietude.  All  are  expecting 
ill  news  from  their  friends  (at  sea).  Some  of  our 
fears  we  realize.  Mr.  Smith  who  married  Lydia 
King,  has  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  from 
Bengal,  with  Captain  Rich  of  Boston  and  brings 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cotton,  a 
most  worthy  young  man  who  died  at  Batavia 
in  Java  of  the  fever  in  that  place.  He  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  Adventurers  in  the  service  of  India 
Merchants  upon  high  wages.  The  one  has  paid 
with  his  life  and  the  other  gives  but  poor  recom- 
mendation to  such  temporary  employment, 
lie  asserts  that  he  has  buried  12  hands  of  his 
crew  and  that  he  was  sick  in  person  nearly  five 
months." 

"July, 30,  (1791).  Entertained  by  a  Curious 
Captain  Patrick  Blake  who  told  the  story  of  his 
Pilot  Nutting  falling  overboard  drunk  and  hav- 
*  In  the  African  slave  trade. 


Captain  Benjamin  Carpenter  of  the  Hercules,  1792. 


ing  hold  of  the  Tiller-rope,  was  by  bringing  to, 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  Wake  of  the  Vessel. 
And  while  they  were  anxiously  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  sunk,  without  saying  a  word  he  was 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the  Vessel,  and  after  his 
obtaining  the  deck  he  was  cursing  the  loss  of  an 
old  hat.  Such  an  example  of  intemperance  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  its  effects  upon  the 
understanding." 

In  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
heads  of  families  attending  the  East  Meet- 
ing House  of  Salem  in  1790,  Doctor  Bent- 
ley's  diary  shows  that  no  fewer  than  forty- 
two  of  these  were  sea-captains,  thirty- 
three  were  mariners,  and  twenty-two  were 


ship  carpenters,  rope-makers,  sail-makers, 
boat-builders  and  fishermen,  or  one  hun- 
dred heads  of  families,  in  round  numbers, 
who  gained  their  living  from  the  sea  and 
its  allied  industries,  considerably  more 
than  half  the  total  enrollment  of  the  parish. 
The  references  to  "Guinea-men"  in  the 
foregoing  quotations  seem  to  demand  some 
further  account  of  Salem's  share  of  the 
slave  trade  during  her  golden  age.  While 
Newport  and  Bristol,  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land ports,  did  the  most  roaring  trade  in 
slaves  and  rum  with  the  West  coast  of 
Africa,  Salem  appears  to  have  had  com- 
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paratively  few  dealings  with  this  kind  of 
commerce.  Slavers  were  fitted  out  and 
owned  in  Salem,  but  they  were  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  shipping  activity,  and 
almost  the  only  records  left  to  portray  this 
darker  side  of  seafaring  America  in  the 
olden  times  are  fragmentary  references 
such  as  those  already  quoted  and  these 
which  follow.  There  has  been  preserved 
a  singularly  pitiful  letter  from  a  Salem  boy 
to  his  mother  at  home.     It  reads: 

"Cayenne,    April    23,     1789. 

"Honour'd  Parent: 

"  I  take  this  Opportunity  to  write  Unto  you 
to  let  you  know  of  a  very  bad  accident  that 
Happen'd  on  our  late  passage  from  Cape  Mount, 
on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  bound  to  Cayenne.  We 
sailed  from  Cape  Mount  the  13th  of  March  with 
36  Slaves  on  bord.  The  26th  day  of  March  the 
Slaves  Rised  upon  us.  At  half  past  seven,  my 
Sire  and  Hands  being  foreward  Except  the  Man 
at  the  helm  and  myself,  three  of  the  Slaves  took 
Possession  of  the  Caben,  and  two  upon  the 
Quarter  Deck.  Them  in  the  Caben  took  Pos- 
session of  the  fier  Arms,  and  them  on  the  quarter 


Deck  with  the  Ax  and  Cutlash  and  Other 
Weapons.  Them  in  the  Caben  handed  up 
Pistels  to  them  on  the  quarter  Deck. 

"One  of  them  fired  and  killed  my  Honoured 
Sire,  and  still  we  strove  for  to  subdue  them,  and 
then  we  got  on  the  Quarter  Deck  and  killed  two 
of  them.  One  that  was  in  the  Caben  was  Come- 
ing  out  at  the  Caben  Windows  in  order  to  get  on 
Deck,  and  we  discovered  him  and  Knock'd  him 
overbord.  Two  being  in  the  Caben  we  con- 
fined the  Caben  Doors  so  that  they  should  not 
kill  us. 

"Then  three  men  went  foreward  and  got  the 
three  that  was  down  their  and  brought  them 
aft.  And  their  being  a  Doctor  on  bord,  a  Pas- 
senger that  could  Speak  the  Tongue,  he  sent 
one  of  the  boys  down  and  Brought  up  some  of 
the  fier  Arms  and  Powder.  And  then  we 
Cal'd  them  up  and  one  came  up,  and  he  Cal'd 
the  other  and  he  Came  up.  We  put  them  In 
Irons  and  Chained  them  and  then  the  Doctor 
Dres'd  the  People's  Wounds,  they  being  Slightly 
Wounded.     Then  it  was  one  o'clock. 

"They  buried  my  Honoured  Parent,  he  was 
buried  as  decent  as  he  could  be  at  Sea,  the  16th 
of  this  Month.  I  scalt  myself  with  hot  Choco- 
late but  now  I  am  abel  to  walk  about  again.  So 
I  remain  in  good  Health  and  hope  to  find  you 
the  Same  and  all  my  Sisters  and  Brothers  and 
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all  that  Inquires  after  Me.  We  have  sold  part 
of  the  Slaves  and  I  hope  to  be  home  soon.  So 
I  Remain  your  Most  Dutiful  Son, 

"  \V,\i.  Fairfield. 
"Addressed  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Fairfield 

"Salem,  New  Fngland." 

Under  date  of  May  29,  1789,  Doctor 
Bentley  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"On  Wednesday  went  to  Boston  and  returned 
on  Friday.  News  of  the  death  of  Captain 
William  Fairfield  who  commanded  the  Schooner 
which  sailed  in  Captain  Joseph  White's  employ 
in  the  African  Slave  Trade.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Negros  on  board." 

This  following  letter  of  instructions  to 
one  of  the  few  Salem  captains  in  the  slave 
trade  was  written  in  1785,  under  date  of 
Nov.  12: 

"Our  brig  of  which  you  have  the  command, 
being  cleared  at  the  office,  and  being  in  every 
other  respect  complete  for  sea,  our  orders  are 
that  you  embrace  the  first  fair  wind  and  make 
the  best  of  your  way  to  the  Coast  of  Africa  and 
there  invest  your  cargo  in  slaves.  As  slaves, 
like  other  articles  when  brought  to  market, 
generally  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  there- 
fore too  critical  an  inspection  cannot  be  paid 
to  them  before  purchase;  to  see  that  no  danger- 
ous distemper  is  lurking  about  them,  to  attend 
particularly  to  their  age,  to  their  countenance, 
to  the  strength  of  their  limbs,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  their 
constitutions,  etc.,  will  be  very  considerable 
objects. 

"Male  or  female  slaves,  whether  full  grown, 
or  not,  we  cannot  particularly  instruct  you 
about,  and  on  this  head  shall  only  observe  that 
prime  male  slaves  generally  sell  best  in  any 
market.  No  people  require  more  kind  and 
tender  treatment  to  exhilirate  their  spirits  than 
the  Africans,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  you 
are  attentive  to  this,  remember  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  circumspection  cannot  be 
observed  by  yourself  and  people  to  prevent  their 
taking  advantage  of  such  treatment  by  insur- 
rection and  so  forth.  When  you  consider  that 
on  the  health  of  your  slaves  almost  your  whole 
voyage  depends,  you  will  particularly  attend  to 
smoking  your  vessel,  washing  her  with  vinegar, 
to  the  clarifying  your  water  with  lime  or  brim- 
stone, and  to  cleanliness  among  your  own  people 
as  well  as  among  the  slaves." 

These  singularly  humane  instructions 
are  more  or  less  typical  of  the  conduct  of 
the  slave  trade  from  New  England  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  pious  owners 
expressed  the  hope  that  "under  the  bless- 
ing of  God"  they  might  obtain  full  cargoes 
of  negroes.  The  ships  were  roomy,  com- 
paratively comfortable  quarters  were  pro- 
vided, and  every  effort  made  to  prevent 
losses  by  disease  and   shortage  of  water 


and  provisions.  It  was  not  until  the 
nations  combined  to  drive  the  traffic  from 
the  'high  seas  that  slavers  were  built  for 
speed,  crammed  to  the  hatches  with  tor- 
tured negroes  and  hard-driven  for  the 
West  Indies  and  Liverpool  and  Charleston 
through  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the 
Middle  Passage. 

Salem  records  are  not  proud  of  even  the 
small  share  of  the  town  in  this  kind  of 
commerce,  and  many  of  the  family  papers 
which  dealt  with  slave  trading  have  been 
destroyed.  It  is  tru  >  also  that  public 
sentiment  opposed  the  traffic  at  an  earlier 
date  than  in  such  other  New  England 
ports  as  Bristol  and  Newport.  Slaves 
captured  in  British  privateers  during  the 
Revolution  were  not  permitted  to  be  sold 
as  property  but  were  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  refusal  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
to  let  his  ship,  Grand  Turk,  take  slaves 
aboard  of  her  first  voyage  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  was  an  unusual  proceeding  for  a 
shipping  merchant  of  that  time.  Nor  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Bentley  was  the  slave 
trade  in  the  best  repute  among  the  people 
of  the  place. 

While  Salem  commerce  was  rising  in  a 
flood  tide  of  enterprising  achievement  in 
the  conquest  of  remote  and  mysterious 
markets  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
the  wounds  left  by  the  Revolution  were 
scarcely  healed,  her  ships  began  to  bring 
home  new  tales  of  outrage  at  the  hands  of 
British,  French  and  Spanish  privateers 
and  men-of-war.  There  was  peace  only  in 
name.  In  1790,  or  only  seven  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Revolution,  seamen  were 
bitterly  complaining  of  seizures  and  im- 
pressments by  English  ships,  and  the  war 
with  France  was  clouding  the  American 
horizon. 

The  Algerine  pirates  also  had  renewed 
their  infernal  activities  against  American 
shipping,  and  the  shipmasters  of  Salem 
found  themselves  between  several  kinds  of 
devils  and  the  deep  sea  wherever  they  laid 
their  courses. 

The  history  of  the  sea  holds  few  more 
extraordinary  stories  than  that  related  of 
a  Salem  sailor  and  cherished  in  the  mari- 
time chronicles  of  the  town: 

"On  the  14th  of  August,  1785,  a  French 
vessel  frofn  Martinique,  bound  to  Bordeaux, 
came  up  with  the  bodv  of  a  man  floating  at  some 
fifty  rods  distance.     The  captain  ordered  four 
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men  into  the  boat  to  pick  it  up.  When  brought 
on  board,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  crew  the 
supposed  dead  body  breathed.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  man  opened  his  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  God,  where  am  I?'  On  taking  off 
his  clothes  to  put  him  to  bed  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  on  a  cork  jacket  and  trousers.  It 
was  afterward  ascertained  that  he  had  sailed 
from  Salem  in  a  brig  bound  to  Madrid.  The 
brig  was  attacked  by  Sallee  pirates  and  cap- 
tured. This  sailor,  pretending  to  be  lame,  was 
neglected  by  the  Moors  who  had  captured  him. 
About  1 1  o'clock  that  night,  having  put  on  his 
cork  apparatus,  he  let  himself  down  from  the 
forechains  into  the  water  unperceived.  He 
swam  about  two  days  when  he  being  quite  ex- 


hausted, his  senses  left  him,  in  which  state  he 
was  discovered  by  the  men  from  the  Frigate. 
On  his  arrival  at  Bordeaux  he  was  presented 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  purse  of 
300  crowns." 

On  February  10th,  1795,  the  following 
appeal  was  posted  in  the  streets  of  Salem: 

"  For  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
at  Algiers,  and  to  devise  some  Method  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  General  Collection  for  their 
Relief  on  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of  the  present 
Month! 

"The  Meeting  is  called  by  the  desire  of  the 
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Reverend  Clergy  and  other  Respectable  Citizens 
of  this  Town  who  wish  to  have  some  System 
formed  that  will  meet  the  Acceptance  of  the 
Inhabitants  previous  to  the  Day  of  Contribu- 
tion. 

"The  truly  deplorable  fate  of  these  miserable 
captives  loudly  calls  for  your  Commiseration, 
and  the  fervent  Prayers  they  have  addressed  to 
you  from  their  Cloomy  Prisons  ought  to  soften 
the  most  Adamantine  Heart.  They  intreat  you 
in  the  most  Impassioned  Language  not  to  leave 
them  to  despair,  but  as  Prisoners  oj  Hope,  let 
those  of  them  who  still  survive  the  Plague,  Pesti- 
lence, and  Famine,  anticipate  the  day  that  shall 
reliev'e  them  from  the  Cruel  scourge  of  an  Infidel, 
and  restore  them  to  the  Arms  of  their  long- 
bereaved  Friends  and  Country. 

"It  is  hoped  the  Humane  and  Benevolent 
will  attend  that  Charity  may  not  be  defeated 
of  her  intended  Sacrifice  in  the  auspicious 
Festival,  when  the  New  World  shall  all  be  as- 
sembled, and  the  United  States  shall  offer  her 
tribute  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  at  the  Altars 
of  God."* 

An  item  of  the  date  of  February  16,  1794, 
records  that  "information  is  received  that 
Edward  Harwood,  mate,  James  Pease  and 
Samuel  Henry  of  Salem,  lately  returned 
from  Algerine  captivity,  were  apportioned 
shares  of  a  benefit  previously  taken  for 
such  sufferers  at  the  Boston  Theater." 

War  between  France  and  England  for 
more  than  a  decade  involved  American 
commerce  in  continued  and  severe  depreda- 
tions under  pretext  of  violating  the  paper 
blockades  or  official  decrees  issued  by  one 
or  another  of  the  contestants.  What  this 
high-handed  system  of  piracy  and  plunder 
meant  to  American  shipping  may  be 
glimpsed  from  the  following  bits  of  news 
as  they  found  place  in  the  Salem  annals 
of  the  time: 

"1787.  Great  excitement  is  caused  among 
our  commercial  community  by  the  report  that 
English  privateers  in  the  West  Indies  had  forced 
our  seamen  out  of  their  vessels  and  impressed 
them  into  the  British  service." 

"On  the  15th  of  March/ 1791,  it  is  stated  that 
our  people  in  consequence  of  the  vexations  and 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce  by  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign 
countries,  meet  and  petition  Congress  to  adopt 
suitable  measures  of  redress." 

A  writer  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  March 
18,  1 79 1,  declares: 

"The  last  week  has  been  a  scene  of  general 
gloom  and  anxiety  in  this  town.  Every  day 
has  brought  with  it  fresh  intelligence  of  insults 
to  our  flag,  abuse  to  our  seamen,  and  destruc- 

*The  19th  of  February,  1795,  was  a  day  of  Nat- 
ional ThankspiviriR  ordered  by  proclamation  of 
President  Washington, 


tion  to  our  commerce.  Our  merchants  have 
suspended  their  business,  our  sailors  are  wan- 
dering about  for  want  of  employment,  and  our 
laborours  will  soon  be  starving  in  idleness." 

Other  mention  of  the  dark  and  harassing  con- 
ditions which  the  American  seafarers  endured 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury occurs  in  the  pages  of  "  Felt's  Annals  of 
Salem  "  as  follows: 

(1791.)  "The  schooner  Ruth  arrived  here  the 
21st  of  March  and  her  captain,  Joseph  Wood, 
reports  that  he  was  taken  at  St.  Moran  with 
others  by  the  English  and  ordered  to  Port  Royal, 
but  afterwards  he  became  accidentally  separated 
from  the  brig-of-war  that  guarded  them.  Hav- 
ing two  of  his  own  men  left  and  two  of  the 
British  on  board  he  coolly  told, the  latter  he 
should  shape  his  course  homeward  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did." 

"Captain  Thomas  Ashley  comes  home  about 
this  time  and  tells  a  great  tale  of  what  his  own 
and  other  crews  have  suffered  in  the  West 
Indies,  after  being  captured  by  the  British.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  English  have  condemned 
400  American  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  Salem  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  full  pro- 
portion. 

"Committees  of  merchants  in  this  and  other 
towns  meet  on  the  25th  of  April  to  consult  upon 
means  for  the  restoration  of  property  captured 
by  the  English.  They  agree  to  memorialize 
Congress.  Captain  Ropes  comes  home  as  pas- 
senger in  a  vessel  by  which  he  had  been  picked 
up  at  sea.  He  reports  that  his  vessel  after  a 
long  detention  was  cleared  at  Dominica.  All 
his  crew  had  been  previously  taken  from  him 
except  the  mate  and  a  boy.  With  these  he 
sailed  for  home.  Soon  afterwards  his  vessel 
leaked  and  foundered,  but  they  took  to  their 
boat  and  were  providentially  saved." 

"The  schooner  Swallow,  Captain  Baker,  ar- 
rived here  the  first  week  in  July.  He  reported 
having  been  captured  on  our  coast  by  a  Ber- 
mudean  privateer  who  took  out  most  of  his  men, 
and  put  on  board  a  prize-master  and  five  hands. 
He  however,  bravely  made  an  attempt  to  over- 
come them  and  succeeded  in  retaking  his  vessel." 

(1 794.)  "  Captain  Flint  of  the  schooner  Cyn- 
thia, is  captured  by  a  privateer  and  all  but  him- 
self taken  out  of  his  vessel,  and  eight  others  put 
on  board  to  supply  their  places.  With  so  great 
odds,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  three  Ber- 
mudians.  Thus  assisted  he  confined  the  rest  in 
the  cabin,  and  kept  on  deck  night  and  day  until 
he  reached  home." 

(1796.)  "Many  complaints  are  made  during 
the  month  of  May  that  our  vessels  continue  to 
be  a  prey  to  French  and  English  privateers  and 
our  men  victims  to  British  press-gangs.  Many 
Salem  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  have  been 
captured  whilst  on  their  return  from  East 
Indian  and  other  Foreign  ports,  their  cargoes 
confiscated  and  with  the  vessels  appropriated 
by  the  French  to  their  own  use." 

"Information  is  received  here  August  16th 
from  William  Thomas  with  other  impressed 
seamen  on'  board  the  British  frigate  Assistance 
in  Halifax,  stating  that  'he  was  flogged  daily 
because  some  of  the  others  had  run  away,  and 
that   he  should  die  under  such  cruel  severity 


•.•:--  ■*->*«,. 


In  1802,  three  ships  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  same  day  for  ports  of  the  Far  East:  the  Vohisia, 
the  Brutus  and  the  Ulysses.  Next  day  all  three  were  wrecked  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Cod.  This 
old  painting  shows  the  loss  of  one  of  these  vessels. 


Ship  Ulysses,  Captain  Wm.  Mugford  (1806),  which  lost  her 
rudder  in  a  storm.  Her  skipper  contrived  so  ingenious  a 
jury  rudder,  as  shown  in  this  old  painting,  that  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 


unless  soon  released/  It  is  reported  under  date 
of  Dec.  20th  that  James  Barnes,  a  native  of 
Salem  and  having  a  family  here  had  recently 
escaped  from  an  English  Frigate  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  held  in  their  vile  durance  seven 
months.  When  impressed  he  was  second  mate 
of  the  ship  Astrea  of  New  York.  At  the  point  of 
the  sword  he  was  forced  into  several  battles  with 
the  French.  Once  he  swam  with,  a  messmate 
to  an  American  vessel  whose  captain  did  not 
dare  to  take  them  on  board.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  return  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  so  doing 
Barnes's  companion  was  killed  by  a  shark.  To 
all  such  sufferers  '  Free  Trades  and  Sailors' 
Rights'  are  no  unmeaning  sounds." 

"News  from  St.  Eustacia  is  received  here  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1794,  that  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  of  the  English  there  one  of  their 
Frigates  ran  down  a  sloop  commanded  by  Ben- 
jamin Diamond  of  Salem,  who  had  been  carried 
thither  by  a  French  privateer.  He  being  on 
shore  was  saved,  while  his  mate  and  three  others 
were  drowned.  His  heart,  he  states,  was 
greatly  pained  to  see  one  of  them  waving  a 
handkerchief  on  the  top  of  a  mast  for  relief,  and 
sink  before  any  boat  could  get  to  his  rescue. 
March  4th,  tidings  are  received  here  that  among 
the  several  captures  of  our  vessels  by  the  French 
was  the  ship  Eli%a,  Captain  George  Hodges, 
bound  to  Canton.  It  is  also  stated  under  the 
same  date  that  complaint  is  louder  and  more 
bitter  that  our  neutral  position  is  grossly  vio- 
lated by  the  two  belligerents. 

(1794.)  "July  24th,  this  year,  a  curious  state- 
ment is  made  of  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes  of  the 
schooner  Rajah,  then  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
It  appears  that  the  commander  of  a  French 
privateer,  supposing  that  Carnes  was  an  Eng- 
lishman attacked  him  in  the  night.  Captain 
Carnes  thought  them  to  be  Malays  and  a  des- 
perate conflict  immediately  ensued.     The  mis- 


take was  not  discovered  till  one  of  his  men  had 
a  hand  cut  off,  and  a  French  lieutenant  was 
killed.  Afterwards  as  the  result  of  a  parley, 
the  French  apologized  and  was  suffered  to  de- 
part in  peace. 

(1798,  April  10th.)  "The  subject  of  arming 
our  merchant  vessels  is  being  often  and  excitedly 
discussed.  Many  fear  that  if  done  this  will  lead 
to  a  desolating  war.  Others  contend  that  it 
should  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of 
effectually  preventing  farther  and  more  frequent 
aggressions  on  our  maritime  rights." 

"Information  is  received  here  that  on  the 
27th  of  April,  Captain  George  Ropes  in  the  brig 
Patty  on  his  passage  to  the  Spanish  Main  is  taken 
by  a  French  privateer.  Only  himself  and  two 
boys  were  left,  under  the  guard  of  seven  French- 
men. He  soon  succeeded  in  overpowering  and 
forcing  them  into  a  boat,  with  which  on  'the 
5th  of  May  they  reached  St.  Thomas.  But  the 
gallant  Captain  did  not  long  enjov  his  freedom, 
as  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  another 
French  privateer.  Under  the  threat  of  death 
one  of  the  boys  disclosed  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Ropes  had  recaptured  his  own  vessel,  which 
led  to  his  being  very  cruelly  treated,  however, 
he  reached  his  home  in  safety." 

"Captain  Josiah  Orne  is  reported  as  sailing 
June  19th,  1798,  in  the  ship  Ulysses  with  10 
guns  and  25  men  for  Batavia.  Wooden  guns 
are  advertised  as  scare-crows  for  our  merchant- 
men. With  the  mixture  of  a  few  iron  ones  they 
make  a  very  formidable  appearance." 

After  open  hostilities  had  fairly  begun 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  in 
1798,  our  ports  began  to  send  out  priva- 
teersmen,  and  the  merchants'  fleets  sought 
refuge.  Rlias  Hasket  Derby,  with  a  re- 
vival of  his  bold  Revolutionary  spirit,  de- 
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cided  to  risk  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee  to 
meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ports.  For  this  particular  mis- 
sion he  built  the  ship  Mount  Vernon,  a 
notable  combination  of  commercial  and 
naval  fitness.  She  was  the  last  venture  of 
this  great  merchant,  and  with  characteris- 
tic enterprise  he  took  the  chances  of  evad- 
ing the  French  and  the  Algerine  pirates 
with  a  cargo  whose  profits  would  be  enor- 
mous if  the  Mount  Vernon  could  make  the 
passage  in  safety.  This  fine  ship  was  only 
one  hundred  feet  long,  but  she  carried  fifty 
men  and  twenty  guns.  She  was  built  for 
speed  as  well  as  fighting  ability,  and  she 
made  Cape  Vincent  on  her  outward  pas- 
sage in  sixteen  days  from  Salem.  Her 
voyage  was  a  brilliant  success,  although 
her  owner  died  before  she  came  home. 
The  Mount  Vernon  on  this  one  voyage  paid 
to  the  Derby  estate  a  profit  of  $  100,000  on 
a  total  investment  for  ship  and  cargoes 
of  $43,000.  The  letter-book  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  for  this  notable  voyage  in  the 
history  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
tells  how  she  fought  her  way  across  the 
Atlantic.     Captain    Elias    Hasket    Derby, 


Jr.,  was  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  he 
wrote  his  father  as  follows: 

"GlBRALTER,     ISt.,    AugUSt,     1 799. 

"  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  Salem: 

"  Honored  Sir:  I  think  you  must  be  surprised 
to  find  me  here  so  early.  I  arrived  at  this  port 
in  seventeen  and  one  half  days  from  the  time 
my  brother  left  the  ship  (off  Salem).  In  eight 
days  and  seven  hours  were  up  with  Carvo,  and 
made  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  sixteen  days.  The 
first  of  our  passage  was  quite  agreeable;  the 
latter  light  winds,  calm,  and  Frenchmen  con- 
stantly in  sight  for  the  last  four  days.  The  first 
Frenchman  we  saw  was  off  Tercira,  a  lugger  to 
the  southward.  Being  uncertain  of  his  force, 
we  stood  by  him  to  leeward  on  our  course  and 
soon  left  him. 

"July  28th  in  the  afternoon  we  found  our- 
selves approaching  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  fifty 
sail,  steering  nearly  N.  E.  We  run  directly  for 
their  centre;  at  4  o'clock  found  ourselves  in 
their  half-moon;  concluding  it  impoosible  that 
it  could  be  any  other  than  the  English  fleet, 
continued  our  course  for  their  centre,  to  avoid 
any  apprehension  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
them.  They  soon  dispatched  an  18-gun  ship 
from  their  centre,  and  two  frigates,  one  from 
their  van  and  another  from  the  rear  to  beat 
towards  us,  being  to  windward. 

"On  approaching  the  centre  ship  under  easy 
sail,  I  fortunately  bethought  myself  that  it 
would  be  but  common  prudence  to  steer  so  far 


The  Mount  Vernon — owned  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  in  her  fight  with  a  French  fleet,  as  described 

in  the  accompanying  article. 


Shreve  House,  27  Chestnut  Street — a  typical  Salem  home  of  the  shipping  era. 
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Emmerton  House,  328  Essex  Street,  erected  1818 — remodeled  1885-6.      Formerly  the  Pickman 

and  Loring  residence. 


Geo.  Peabody's  Mansion,  29  Washington  Square,  erected  1818 — now  the  Salem  Club. 


The  Andrew  House,  13  Washington  Square — now  the  home  of  McDonald  White. 
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to  windward  of  him  as  to  be  a  gunshot's  dis- 
tance from  him;  to  observe  his  force,  and  ma- 
nuevering.  When  we  were  abreast  of  him  he 
tired  a  gun  to  leeward  and  hoisted  English  colors. 
We  immediately  bore  away  and  meant  to  pass 
under  his  quarter,  between  him  and  the  fleet, 
showing  our  American  colors.  This  movement 
disconcerted  him  and  it  appeared  to  me  he  con- 
ceived we  were  either  an  American  sloop  of  war 
or  an  English  one  in  distress,  attempting  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  fleet,  while  we  were  in  the  act 
of  wearing  on  his  beam,  he  hoisted  French  colors 
and  gave  us  his  broadside. 

"We  immediately  brought  our  ship  to  the 
wind  and  stood  on  about  a  mile, — wore  towards 
the  centre  of  the  fleet, — hove  about  and  crossed 
on  him  on  the  other  tack  about  half  grape-shot 
distance  and  received  his  broadside.  Several 
of  his  shot  fell  on  board  of  us,  and  cut  our  sails 
— two  round  shot  striking  us,  without  much 
damage.  All  hands  were  active  in  clearing  ship 
for  action,  for  our  surprise  had  been  complete. 

"In  about  ten  minutes  we  commenced  firing 
our  stern-chasers  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
gave  him  our  broadside  in  such  a  style  as  ap- 
parently sickened  him;  for  he  immediately 
luffed  in  the  wind,  gave  us  his  broadside,  went 
in  stays  in  great  confusion,  wore  ship  after- 
wards in  a  large  circle,  and  renewed  the  chase 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance — a  manuevere 
calculated  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the 
fleet  and  to  escape  our  shot.  We  received 
seven  or  eight  broadsides  from  him,  and  I  was 
mortified  at  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  return 
him  an  equal  number  without  exposing  myself 
to  the  rest  of  the  fleet — for  I  am  persuaded  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  him 
home  had  he  been  separate  from  them. 

"At  midnight  we  had  distanced  them,  the 
chasing  rocket  signals  being  almost  out  of  sight, 
and  soon  left  them.  We  then  kept  ourselves 
in  constant  preparation  till  my  arrival  here,  and 
indeed  it  had  been  very  requisite,  for  we  have 
been  in  constant  brushes  ever  since.  The  day 
after  we  left  the  (French)  fleet  we  were  chased 
till  night  by  two  frigates  whom  we  lost  sight  of 
vnen  it  was  dark.  The  next  morning  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  in  the  latitude  of  Cadiz,  were  chased 
by  a  French  lateen-rigged  vessel  apparently  of 
10  or  12  guns,  one  of  them  an  18  pounder.  We 
brought  to,  for  his  metal  was  too  heavy  for  ours, 
and  his  position  was  to  windward,  where  he  lay 
just  in  a  situation  to  cast  his  shot  over  us,  and 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  put  him  off.  We  of 
course  bore  away,  and  saluted  him  with  our  long 
nines.  He  continued  in  chase  till  dark  and 
when  we  were  nearly  by  Cadiz,  at  sunset,  he 


made  a  signal  to  his  consort,  a  large  lugger 
whom  we  had  just  discovered  ahead.  Having 
a  strong  breeze  1  was  determined  to  pass  my 
stern  over  him  if  he  did  not  make  way  for  me. 
He  thought  prudent  so  to  do. 

"At  midnight  we  made  the  lights  in  Cadiz 
city  but  found  no  English  fleet.  After  laying  to 
till  daybreak,  concluded  that  the  French  must 
have  gained  the  ascendency  in  Cadiz  and  thought 
prudent  to  proceed  to  this  place  where  we  ar- 
rived at  12  o'clock,  popping  at  Frenchmen  all 
the  forenoon.  At  10  A.  M.  off  Algeciras  Point 
were  seriously  attacked  by  a  large  latineer  who 
had  on  board  more  than  100  men.  He  came 
so  near  our  broadside  as  to  allow  our  six-pound 
grape  to  do  execution  handsomely.  We  then 
bore  away  and  gave  him  our  stern  guns  in  a  cool 
and  deliberate  manner,  doing  apparently  great 
execution.  Our  bars  having  cut  his  sails  con- 
siderably he  was  thrown  into  confusion,  struck 
both  his  ensign  and  his  pennant.  1  was  then 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  so  many  men; 
our  ship  was  running  large  with  all  her  steering 
sails  out,  so  that  we  could  not  immediately 
bring  her  to  the  wind  and  we  were  directly  off 
Algeciras  point  from  whence  I  had  reason  to 
fear  she  might  receive  assistance,  and  my  port 
(Gibralter)  in  full  view. 

"These  were  circumstances  that  induced  me 
to  give  up  the  gratification  of  bringing  him  in. 
It  was,  however  a  satisfaction  to  flog  the  rascal 
in  full  view  of  the  English  fleet  who  were  to  lee- 
ward. The  risk  of  sending  here  is  great,  indeed, 
for  any  ship  short  of  our  force  in  men  and  guns 
— but  particularly  heavy  guns. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  two  Govern- 
ment ships  should  occasionally  range  the  straits 
and  latitude  of  Cadiz,  from  the  longtiude  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  I  have,  now  while  writing 
to  you,  two  of  our  countrymen  in  full  view 
who  are  prizes  to  these  villains.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  a  50  gun  ship  bound  for  England,  is  just 
at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  retaking  one  of 
them,  the  other  goes  into  Algeciras  without 
molestation. 

"  You  need  have  but  little  apprehension  for 
my  safety,  as  my  crew  are  remarkably  well 
trained  and  are  perfectly  well  disposed  to  defend 
themselves;  and  I  think  after  having  cleared 
ourselves  from  the  French  in  such  a  handsome 
manner,  you  may  well  conclude  that  we  can 
effect  almost  anything.  If  I  should  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, it  will  be  from  a  passport  from  Ad- 
miral Nelson,  for  whom  I  may  carry  a  letter  to 
Naples. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Elias  Hasket  Derby." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MONG  the  friends  who 
have  added  joy  to  my 
life  are  some  stocky 
little  Rocky  Mountain 
ponies.  They  are  full 
of  character  and  ability 
and  most  of  them  full  of 
just  such  traits  as  we  deplore  or  admire  in 
human  nature. 

A  little  buckskin  cayuse  named  Doc  was 
one  of  them.  Doc  and  I  had  traveled 
rough  gulches  and  forded  cool,  clear  brooks 
together;  with  one  another  we  had  shared 
the  rigorous  joys  of  those  moods  that  come 
with  splendid  views  of  mountain  ranges  as 
they  breathed  in  the  shadows  of  passing 
clouds.  With  him  I  had  topped  a  big 
divide  and  stood  spellbound  while  a  storm 
formed  below  us  and  raced  along  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  to  lose  us  in  a  blinding  snow. 
I  was  lost,  but,  dropping  the  reins  on  Doc's 


neck  and  trusting  him,  even  when  I  felt 
certain  he  was  going  wrong,  in  due  time  he 
brought  me  to  familiar  landmarks,  and 
soon  I  was  lining  my  lonesome  ribs  with 
warm  grub  and  steaming  the  back  of  my 
overalls  by  a  crackling  fire  with  the  rest  of 
the  camp.  Do  you  think  that  when  I 
hobbled  Doc  and  gave  his  burry  mane  a 
yank  I  was  handling  a  dumb  brute — a 
beast  of  burden?  Well,  hardly!  Doc  was 
a  friend  of  mine. 

I  am  drawn  to  my  friends,  for  one  thing, 
because  of  my  admiration  for  their  capabil- 
ities. There  was  a  great  deal  to  admire  in 
Doc;  he  was  a  master  craftsman  and 
wholly  capable.  Above  all,  he  was  sure- 
footed and  to  one  who  has  never  seen  a 
pony  on  the  high  ragged  ledges,  the  term 
can  never  have  its  true  significance.  When 
you  travel  an  edge  and  look  down,  down 
to  where  the  pine  trees  seem  furry  and  an 
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eagle  or  buzzard  soars  below  you,  there 
develops  a  marvelous  interest  in  the  way 
you  take  each  step.  If  you  sit  a  pony  and 
trust  him  to  take  those  steps  for  you  it 
means  that  he  is  surefooted.  If  the  trails 
are  slippery  with  rain  or  ice  and  a  pony 
slides  on  his  haunches  for  ten  or  twenty 
feet  and  keeps  his  balance,  it  means  that 
he  is  surefooted;  if  he  wades  a  swift, 
rough-bottomed  canon  stream,  where  the 
rocks  are  all  too  slippery,  and  doesn't  skid 
and  soak  your  whole  outfit,  you're  very 
glad  he  is  surefooted.  And  when,  on  some 
dripping  black  night,  you  have  lurched 
against  the  pommel  or  cantle  as  the  pony 
scrambled  up  and  down  the  kinks  of  a  trail 
that  you  couldn't  see  yourself,  but  which 
you  could  judge  from  the  gurgling  brook 
below  you,  bordered  a  nasty  fall;  when 
you  have  done  this  a  few  times  and  come 
safely  through,  you  will  share  with  the 
mountain  man  an  appreciation  of  sure- 
footedness. 

I  once  saw  a  puncher  trying  to  head  a 
steer  on  one  of  the  flat  tops  in  Northwestern 
Colorado.  Suddenly  the  steer  seemed  to 
dive  over  the  edge  of  the  rim-rock.  The 
puncher  unhesitatingly  followed  and  dis- 
appeared as  though  he  had  dropped  into  a 
trap-door.  I  spurred  over  to  the  brink, 
full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  nerve  of  the 
lider,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  four-foot 
jump  off  the  steep  wall  of  the  gulch  and 
the  cloud  of  dust  chasing  along  the  bottom, 
I  let  out  a  yell  for  the  pony.  I  had  seen 
cowboys  stick  to  a  saddle  often  enough, 
but  never  had  I  seen  a  pony  take  a  place 
like  that  hillside  and  keep  his  feet.  There 
were  loose  bowlders  everywhere,  and  the 
footing  all  the  way  down  was  treacherous, 
but  he  had  taken  it  safely,  on  the  dead 
run,  without  a  misstep. 

Mountain  ponies  are  bred  to  it.  They 
feed  on  the  steep  slopes,  cross  high  ridges 
to  water  and  scramble  over  places  that 
seem  almost  impossible.  They  are  usually 
stocky  and  deep  chested,  and  in  some  of 
them  I  have  seen  the  shoulder  blades 
crowded  up  above  the  withers  from  bump- 
ing down  the  slopes. 

Poor  Doc!  we  had  many  good  times  to- 
gether; we  got  into  scrapes  and  out  of 
them;  he  stole  sugar  and  walked  into  the 
frying  pan,  and  I  let  ropes  chafe  him  and 
worked  him  hard  sometimes.  We  got  to 
know    one    another,    and    when    he    had 


finally  to  be  shot  in  the  down  timber  of 
"Hell  Gulch,"  I  lost  a  friend  that  had  put 
a  deal  of  interest  into  some  beautiful 
hunting  trips. 

The  down  timber  of  the  mountains  is 
one  of  its  most  aggravating  hindrances  to 
travel  on  horseback.  Scorched  and  dead- 
ened by  the  fires  of  years  ago,  the  giant 
pines  and  spruces  stand  gray  and  bare  in 
their  majesty.  The  winds  and  snows  rage 
through  them  and  one  by  one  they  come 
cracking  to  the  ground,  there  to  pile  up  in 
the  greatest  game  of  jackstraws  you  ever 
saw.  I  never  felt  more  of  the  fury  of  a 
storm  than  when  traveling  through  one  of 
these  amphitheaters  and  seeing  these  cold, 
stiff  giants  hurled  to  the  ground  and  splin- 
tered with  a  vindictiveness  that  gave  to 
the  wind  an  incarnation.  It  roared  and 
whistled  through  the  branches,  and  the 
old  trees  swayed  and  creaked  against  one 
another  with  a  weird  wail  that  was  very 
ghostly.  Then,  again,  I  can  remember 
few  things  in  the  mountains  more  beautiful 
than  these  weather-gray  aisles  of  dignity 
flooded  with  golden  sunlight. 

But  there  is  nothing  beautiful  about  it 
when  you  are  trying  to  take  a  pack  train 
through.  I  have  seen  the  timber  piled  along 
the  ground  so  thick  that  it  could  be  traveled 
for  a  mile  and  no  need  of  once  touching 
the  ground.  Such  places  are  not  attempted 
with  ponies,  but  it  is  marvelous  what 
mazes  they  can  negotiate.  I  remember  a 
gentle  little  bay  mare  that  was  a  wonder 
in  the  down  timber.  She  jumped  beau- 
tifully with  a  pack  and  would  try  almost 
any  place  that  you  insisted  upon.  She 
knew  just  how  high  a  fallen  tree  must  be  to 
let  her  and  the  pack  under.  She  would  lay 
her  ears  back  and  work  the  pack  between 
two  trees  in  an  ingenious  fashion  that  was 
good  to  behold.  That  was  her  nature. 
But  we  had  an  old  blue  roan  last  fall  who 
could  have  done  it  and  yet  wouldn't.  He'd 
bump  the  pack  up  against  a  tree  and  then 
jump  before  you  could  soak  him;  but  he 
would  sometimes  lead  the  way  through  a 
tangle  of  branches  that  would  have  torn 
the  hide  from  most  animals.  He  had  a  lot 
of  judgment,  too,  and  when  he  wouldn't 
try  a  hard  place  we  usually  decided  to  work 
our  way  around  or  build  over  it.  Dead 
timber  gets  very  brittle,  and  the  branches 
stick  out  from  the  trunks  in  broken  spikes 
that  are  viciously  nasty.     Old  Blue  would 


Sometimes  the  faithful  "bronc"  crows  cantankerous. 


In  the  down  timber,  it  is  lift  and  pull. 
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squeeze  slowly  by  one  that  threatened  his 
flank,  even  turning  his  head  to  watch  it, 
and  then  hurry  on,  switching  his  tail  and 
flopping  his  ears  with  great  satisfaction. 
A  good  mountain  pony  has  lots  of  consid- 
eration for  your  knees  and  will  usually  keep 
far  enough  from  a  tree  to  keep  from  scrap- 
ing you.  This  thoughtfulness  you  can 
encourage  by  digging  in  a  spur  whenever 
your  knee  does  strike. 

A  long  afternoon  in  the  timber  with 
good  ponies  means  at  best  much  chopping 
and  hard  work,  but  there  is  much  satis- 
faction in  it,  too,  for  you  have  seen  dif- 
ficult tasks  well  done.  The  shadows  get 
longer,  you  strike  more  open  ground  and 
gradually  work  out  into  the  open  parks 
and  green  timber;  there  is  the  hesitating 
whistle  of  the  grouse,  you  hang  your 
hat  on  the  pommel  and  take  long,  deep 
breaths  of  the  pine-scented  air  and  think 
of  the  cool  shadows  under  the  green 
branches  and  of  camp  by  some  spring  on 
ahead.  The  day's  troubles  are  past,  and 
there  is  good  feed  for  the  ponies — they 
have  earned  it,  too. 

Every  man  who  has  used  pack  animals 
remembers  some  time  when  the  pack  has 
come  loose,  the  breeching  parted,  or  perhaps 
for  no  reason  at  all  the  pony  has  started 
bucking  down  the  slope,  scattering  duffle 
over  a  half  mile  of  landscape.  He  will 
hunt  and  cuss  for  an  hour  or  so,  then 
organize  the  outfit  again  and  tighten  the 
cinch  with  a  vicious  yank  that  will  make 
the  pony  grunt.  Later  he  will  regain  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  later  still  he  will  tell 
with  pleasure  how  odd  it  was  that  the 
sirup  spilt  all  over  his  sweater  or  how 
funny  the  pack  saddle  looked  hanging 
under  the  horse's  belly,  all  tangled  up  with 
his  forelegs.  He  will  remember  how  that 
black  mare  kicked  at  being  packed  or  how 
she  could  gallop  and  cover  ground  with 
hobbles  on.  He  will  remember  long 
climbs  up  the  sunny  side  of  the  valley 
after  strayed  horses  in  the  early  morning, 
or  he  will  remember  how  that  elk  crossed 
his  path  just  out  of  pistol  range  when  he 
was  trailing  four  hoof-prints  and  the  signs 
of  a  picket  rope — aggravating  mishaps 
that  make  you  think  there  is  little  good  in 
some  ponies. 

And  yet  I  find  a  pleasure  in  recalling  the 
misdemeanors  of  one  little  bronc  that  I 
used  to  know.     He  bucked  a  tenderfoot 


squarely  into  a  bog  that  the  latter  was 
trying  to  force  him  through,  and  I  didn't 
mind  that.  He  pawed  a  good  fishing  pole 
into  a  decade  of .  uselessness,  and  I  did 
mind  that.  But  the  rascal  was  very  will- 
ing and .  headstrong,  and  took  such  an 
interest  in  everything  he  did  that  I  liked 
the  old  fool.  He  had  individuality,  at 
least,  and  made  an  impression  on  my 
memory  that  many  thoroughly  good  and 
commonplace  horses  never  did.  There 
have  been  sorrels  and  blacks  and  pintos 
that  have  done  their  work  in  the  common- 
place way,  that  have  foraged  and  worked 
and  thought  in  the  stereotyped  way  of  the 
common  herd,  and  they  have  been  rele- 
gated to  that  oblivion  that  is  occupied  by 
hundreds  of  sorrel  and  black  and  pinto 
men  I  have  met.  They  lacked  individual- 
ity enough  to  make  them  of  interest. 

Usually,  however,  mountain  ponies  are 
full  of  quality  that  makes  them  different 
from  all  other  horses,  and  aside  from  help- 
ing hunters  and  pleasure  seekers  into  the 
untraveled  places,  they  have  proven  won- 
derful factors  in  the  development  of  the 
mountain  frontier.  Loaded  with  lumber, 
flour,  cook-stoves  and  what  not,  they  have 
pushed  upward  and  onward  the  borders  of 
civilization;  burdened  with  precious  ore, 
they  have  threaded  their  way  down  from 
the  mines,  and  when  you  read  of  the  long 
explorations  of  the  trappers  or  the  forced 
marches  of  the  old  cavalry  troops,  remem- 
ber that  the  solid,  patient  little  pony  has 
been  a  partner  in  it  all. 

There  are  herds  of  them  out  there  now 
pawing  through  the  snow  for  feed  in  the 
winter  and  running  wild  and  healthy  over 
the  mountain  pastures.  Occasionally 
some  stray  far  and  are  lost  for  a  season  or 
two,  drifting  farther  and  farther  into  the 
mountains  ultimately  to  form  those  wild 
bands  that  claim  no  home  and  know  no 
master.  Relays  of  fresh  men  and  fresh 
horses  have  failed  in  various  attempts  to 
run  them  down.  And  even  when  one  is 
caught  and  well  broken,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  join  his  kind  he  harks  back  to  the 
primal  call  like  an  eagle  to  the  eyrie.  Like 
all  blooded  creatures  he  thrives  best  on  free- 
dom; and  to  know  wild  graceful  dignity, 
one  needs  but  to  watch  the  stallion  of 
one  of  these  bands  mount  a  knoll  and 
throw  up  his  head  for  wind  of  lurking 
danger. 
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\[  OF  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  display  to  gods 
and  men  some  strange 
contradictions.  In  all 
the  corners  of  the  world 
we  have  fought  and  de- 
stroyed the  wilderness, 
but  having  destroyed  it  we  have  mourned 
it  and  sought  to  restore  it.  We  have  fallen 
upon  savage  and  inferior  peoples  and  ex- 
terminated them;  and  thereupon,  with 
Homeric  simplicity,  forthwith  have  be- 
come charitably  interested  in  them. 
Having  abolished  a  race,  altered  a  land, 
ended  an  epoch,  we  have  made  atonement 
by  studying  each  and  admiring  all — some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  with  an 
enthusiasm  whose  results  are  more  divert- 
ing than  convincing. 

Of  late,  with  a  grave  and  eminently  self- 
respecting  earnestness,  we  have  betaken 
ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  American  In- 
dian, his  arts  and  crafts,  his  morals  and 
customs,  his  implements,  weapons  and  ap- 
parel. Dreading  no  longer  the  whistle  of 
his  winged  arrow  at  the  forest-fringed 
maize  fields,  we  may  examine  the  arrow 
more  closely.  No  longer  able  to  differ- 
entiate between  moccasin  tracks  in  the  dust 
of  our  far-faring  trails,  we  may,  with  a  less 
practical  but  not  less  earnest  zeal,  endeavor 
to  gain  some  notion  of  the  moccasin  as  an 
abstract  and  not  a  concrete  proposition. 

Indeed,  in  this  latter  task,  we  might  well 
be  both  sober  and  sincere.  This  shoe 
known  as  the  moccasin,  this  aboriginal 
foot-covering,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  of  all  the  Indian  gear,  old  or 
modern.  It  not  only  invites  but  with- 
stands investigation. 

Individualism  is  found  in  all  the  records 
of  the  Indian,  whether  in  material  or  artis- 
tic ways.     We  make  our  shoes  by  millions, 


each  pair  like  the  other.  The  Indian  made 
his  shoes  one  pair  at  a  time,  each  for  itself, 
each  like  to  no  other,  and  each  with  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  Considering  them  as 
records,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  study 
them  literally  piece  by  piece.  The  Indian 
to-day,  beaten,  robbed,  defrauded,  van- 
ishing, has  more  contempt  for  us  than 
aught  else,  and  he  will  die  with  this  con- 
tempt and  this  mystery  in  his  heart.  As 
he  dies,  he  tosses  us  his  discarded  shoes  and 
bids  us  read  them  if  we  can. 

THE      SYMBOLISM     OF     THE      MOCCASIN 

There  is  a  symbolism  in  the  decorative 
scheme  shown  by  many  different  Indian 
tribes.  We  may  say  that  each  and  every 
Indian  moccasin  of  pure  type  is  a  picture, 
or  is  both  a  picture  and  a  pictograph.  It 
may  mean  something,  although  it  is  not  a 
pictograph. 

The  meaning  must  perforce  depend 
largely  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  maker. 
A  thousand  reasons  might  influence  this 
or  that  pattern.  Sometimes  a  very  old 
and  wise  woman  who  made  moccasins, 
might  have  a  dream,  and  she  would  put 
her  "dream"  into  the  moccasin.  Perhaps 
a  well  content  and  simple-minded  maker 
would  put  in  merely  a  reflex  of  the  life 
about  her,  the  objects  with  which  she  was 
in  continual  contact.  There  would  be 
present  the  continual  tribute  of  supersti- 
tion to  the  great  forces,  life,  death,  the  un- 
known hereafter;  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
wind.  The  trees,  the  earth;  the  immedi- 
ate ignorance,  the  common  necessity,  the 
passing  event  of  present  importance — all 
these  abstract  or  concrete  things  might 
come  into  the  mind  of  the  worker  with  pig- 
ments, quills  and  beads.  These,  the  moc- 
casin-maker put  down  as  best  she  might. 
She  could  not  write  it  out,  for  her  product 
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was  no  letter  and  no  pictograph.  So  in 
time  she  came  to  use  the  condensed  thought 
of  symbolism,  just  as  we  do  in  our  astron- 
omy or  astrology  or  mathematics.  She 
struggled  toward  the  shorthand  of  thought- 
universal. 

As  showing  the  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion of  symbolism  in  these  native  decora- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  in  one  Plains 
tribe  alone  there  purport  to  have  been  dis- 
covered some  four  hundred  and  fify-eight 
distinct  symbolic  figures  used  in  decorative 
work.  That  is  a  pretty  large  order.  It 
grows  still  larger  when  we  remember  that 
these  decorative  figures  would  not  be  dupli- 
cated or  understood  in  the  ornamentations 
typical  of  another  tribe.  The  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  possess  common 
grounds  of  interpretation.  The  savage 
tribes  of  America  did  not.  Even  as  among 
individuals  of  the  same  tribe  there  was  no 
absolutely  common  ground  of  interpreta- 
tion. These  facts  make  the  reading  of  an 
Indian  moccasin  a  heavy  task;  although 
the  more  baffling  it  is,  the  more  interesting. 

Two  propositions  present  themselves  at 
once,  even  to  the  most  indifferent  observer. 
If  the  moccasin  be  part  picture  and  part 


Apache.      (Rawhide  rolled  sole  and  toe  disk.) 


Hopi-Navajo.    (Rawhide  sole  with  rolled  edge.) 

pictograph,  how  much  shall  we  assign  to 
decoration  and  how  much  to  significance, 
meaning  or  symbolism?  Did  the  first 
moccasin  maker  simply  try  to  make  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  her  beautiful,  or  did 
she  intend  it  to  mean  something,  to  tell  a 
story?  How  much  of  her  work  was  deco- 
rative art  and  how  much  was  literature? 

In  answering  these  questions  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Indian  had  but  the 
one  medium  of  expression,  and  that  the 
materials  for  that  medium  were  not  very 
flexible  or  adaptable.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  draw  out  each  object  in  detail. 
Hence  he  invented  a  condensed  form  of 
expression,  a  sort  of  shorthand  in  art.  To 
him  a  symbol  was  a  labor-saving  device. 
Why  portray  the  whole  object,  when  a  few 
of  its  distinguishing  features  would  indi- 
cate it  just  as  well?  Why  work  out  in  full 
the  figure  of  a  buffalo,  or  a  bear  or  an  elk, 
when  an  arbitrary  figure  would  represent 
either  more  quickly  and  as  conclusively? 

So  much  for  Indian  art  and  expression 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  But  in  time 
the  art  might  change.  This  change  might 
be  in  either  of  two  directions.  The  artist 
might  become  more  literal  and  more  imi- 
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tative,  or  he  might  tend  more  and  more 
to  condense,  to  syncopate,  to  symbolize. 
Did  he  keep  on  symbolizing  and  condensing 
more  and  more  for  a  few  thousand  years,  he 
might  find  himself  ceasing  to  imitate,  and 
finally  coming  merely  to  write  down  a 
name  for  an  object,  as  we  do,  his  literature 
having  then  developed  at  the  cost  of  his 
realistic  art,  so  that  he  would  have  to  work 
out  his  art-pictorial  all  over  again,  and  by 
itself,  as  we  do. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  two  possible 
differentiations,  these  two-change  tenden- 
cies, toward  decoration  or  toward  sym- 
bolism, we  must  also  restore  mentally  the 
aboriginal  conditions  of  life,  and  the  abo- 
riginal limitations  in  art  materials.  The 
materials  at  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  the 
space  for  their  employment,  were  both 
limited.  The  Indian's  largest  canvas  was 
a  buffalo  robe.  In  his  moccasin  decora- 
tions he  was  confined  to  the  space  of  a 
small  piece  of  buckskin.  Upon  this  the 
picture-story,  or  the  signs  which  stood  for 
the  picture-story,  must  be  shown  in  quills 
or  beads  —  stiff,  unyielding.  Was  it  not 
natural  for  him,  since  he  could  not  write, 
and  since  he  could  not  paint  out  or  depict, 
literally,  that  he  should  invent  symbols 
like  the  following: 


(«)  W  l<\>  ("■)         Ul  (f) 

(a)  the  dragon  fly;  {/>)  the  crawfish,  the  scor- 
pion;  (c)  the  worm;  (d)  the  caterpillar; 
(<•)  the  centipede;    {/)  the  butterfly. 

SOME    DIFFICULT    SYMBOLS 

These  are  all  beautiful  and  beautifully 
simple  indications  of  native  symbols.  An 
assiduous  student  finds  them  among  the 
Arapahoes.  But  let  us  go  softly,  for  as- 
suredly there  is  deep  water  ahead.  Here 
are  some  more  object-signs  which  will 
tend  to  give  us  pause. 


M 


L_J 


c 

uj 

a 

1 

a 

mm. 

1 

3 

(a)  bear's  foot;    (/')  the  buffalo  intestine  or 
stomach;    (c)  the  buffalo. 

It  is  a  bit  disconcerting,  is  it  not,  to  see 
three  different  and  arbitrary  symbols  for 


the  foot  of  the  bear?  Still  more  discon- 
certing is  it  to  remember  that  these  Ara- 
paho  symbols  for  the  bear's  foot  are  abso- 
lutely distinct  and  dissimilar  to  the  equally 
arbitrary  geometric  design  which  means 
bear-foot  among  the  tribes  of  the  North- 
west coast.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  the 
painted  geometric  effect  or  alternate  color 
squares  on  a  moccasin  front;  Anglo-Saxon- 
like you  found  this  design  in  geometry. 
The  Indian  found  it  in  the  coating  of  the 
buffalo  intestine  or  stomach!  That  might 
be  called  descriptive  or  literal  rendition, 
might  it  not?  Perhaps.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  sign  for  Buffalo,  which  is 
simply  a  plain,  solid-colored  rectangle? 
Only  that  a  universal  object  could  not  have 
a  simpler  representation. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  in  beads  or  quills 
a  representation  of  the  human  eye.  The 
Arapaho  had  many  symbols  for  it,  of 
which  three  follow: 


The  eye. 


We  might  trace  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in 
the  first  symbol;  but  how  about  the  other 
two?  And  sometimes  the  eye  was  indi- 
cated by  a  triangle,  A.  The  triangle  was 
a  much-used  and  hard-worked 
symbol.  Two  triangles  joined, 
may  mean  woman;  or  it  may 
mean  butterfly,  in  some  of  the 
Southwestern  tribes.  Even  we  whites 
sometimes  compare  woman  to  a  butter- 
fly, but  we  do  so  less  literally! 

Natural  objects,  such  as  man,  and  the 
other  animals,  would  be  supposed  to  gain 
universal  acceptance  in  thought-sign;  but 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case. 
Thus,  the  Arapahoes  have  the  following 
signs  for  man: 

(a)  (a)  ^,<)  (A)  (O 

(a)  man  or  person;   {/>)  a  person  sitting; 
(<•)  a  person  standing. 

The  symbol  for  man  was  also  at  times  a 
triangle,  a  rectangle,  a  cross,  or  even  a  dot. 
We  speak  of  squaring  the  circle.  The 
simple  Arapaho  has  already  squared  it. 
He  treats  the  square  and  the  circle  as  mean- 
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ing  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  figure 
of  the  triangle  is  an  easy  and  natural  one, 
but  its  meanings  reach  a  confusing  total. 
A  triangle  with  the  point  downward,  v 
stands  for  heart;  with  the  point  upward, 
A  it  may  mean  a  tent,  a  tepee,  or  a 
mountain.     A  series  of  triangles  or  notches 


conditions  methods  and  results  comparable 
to  the  intercommunicating  civilization  of 
our  world.  The  Sioux  makes  one  sign  for 
buffalo,  elk,  b  ar,  or  ome  other  simple 
object.  The  Indian  of  the  Northwest  coast 
makes  an  entirely  different  sign  for  the 
same    thing.     Thus,  in   the   Northwest   a 


(«) 

may  stand  for  clouds  [a).  A  simple  cross 
+  may  mean  a  star,  or  the  Morning  Star. 

□    □     □ 

A  line  of  little  squares  (b)  means  tracks, 
which  may  be  buffalo  tracks,  deer  tracks, 
or  what  not. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  resolve  all  these 
contradictions,  for  we  see  them  only1  as 
the  slow  result  of  the  two  elemental  ten- 
dencies earlier  established.  We  must 
simply  admit  that  the  sign  for  bear-foot, 
half  picture  and  half  writing,  is  as  good  as 
our  way  of  expressing  it.  We  draw  an 
imitation  of  a  bear's  foot — or  we  think  we 
do — and  then  we  write  under  it  words, 
"Foot  of  a  Bear."  The  Indian,  having  no 
written  language,  abbreviated  more  than 
we  do.  When  we  read  his  moccasin  story, 
we  read  a  shorthand,  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  syncopated  pictures. 

WHY    SYMBOLS    ARE    ARBITRARY 

We  should  do  very  well  with  the  abbre- 
viation if  only  it  were  the  same  in  the  same 
tribe,  and  more  especially  among  different 
tribes.  We  are  willing  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  frame  of  mind  which  we  entertain  when 
we  visit  a  Chinese  theater.  We  are  per- 
haps able  to  feel,  when  the  chief  actor 
makes  a  sweep  of  his  leg,  that  he  is  after 
that  on  horseback.  But  we  demand  of  all 
Chinese  theaters  that  this  horseback-sign 
must  be  the  same;  or  at  least  it  must  al- 
ways be  the  same  in  this  one  theater.  We 
instinctively  ask  that  these  symbols,  these 
thought-condensations  shown  on  Indian 
moccasins  shall  be  the  same  in  all  the 
tribes.  There  is  where  our  great  diffi- 
culties begin.  It  is  also  where  our  white 
methods  of  thought  begin. 

Instinctively  we  ask  of  savage  life   and 


to 

simple    wavy    line    (c)    means    shade,   or 
shade-of-a-tree.      Another     line     drawn 


(d) 

below  this  (d)   means  lightning.     In  very 
many  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 


to 

this  wavy  line  (e)  means  snake.  We  dis- 
cover that  it  is  all  arbitrary.  We  become 
irritated  at  it.  We  are  perhaps  ready  to 
cast  it  all  aside  and  call  it  a  jargon  and  a 
jumble.  We  insist  that  red  meanings  shall 
be  as  fixed  and  universal  as  white  mean- 
ings. We  ask  Cheyenne  and  Siwash  to 
draw  alike,  though  they  have  met  no 
more  than  though  they  dwelt  on  different 
planets.  Now,  this  is  not  in  the  least  rea- 
sonable of  us. 

We  should  remember  that  in  the  old 
tribal  days  there  was  no  such  intercom- 
munication of  thought  as  exists  among  the 
whites.  We  have  a  swift  and  general 
transportation.  We  have  newspapers, 
mails,  the  telegraph.  The  Indians  had  no 
such  things.  When  two  tribes  met  they 
fought,  because  each  wanted  the  hunting 
range.  If  at  last  they  settled  down  in 
peace  near  each  other,  there  was  a  certain 
assimilation  of  custom — and  of  symbolism 
— which  in  time  began  between  the  two. 
Suppose  we  had  no  written  records,  and 
dwelt  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
souls.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  you, 
upon  one  side  of  the  world',  would  devise 
the  same  symbol  to  mean  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  star  as  might  be  done  by  myself, 
dwelling  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth?  You  make  it  a  circle.  I  make  it  a 
sauare  with  a  dot  in  it.  My  symbol  is 
clear  to  me,  yours  is  to  you.     We  meet  at 
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last.  Perhaps  then  we  compare  our  sym- 
bols and  perhaps  afterward  we  unite  upon 
one.  After  all,  this  is  much  the  same  as  the 
slow  history  of  the  Indian  tribes.  They 
had  little  intercommunication.  Moreover, 
they  were  great  democrats,  great  individ- 
uals, each  for  himself.  They  were  uncom- 
municative even  with  each  other.  Differ- 
ent gentes,  even  different  families,  might 
have  their  own  ideas  and  their  own  sym- 
bols. Their  education  in  common  was  to 
hunt,  to  eat,  to  fight,  to  live.  There  were 
few  other  common  thoughts  discussed. 
There  was  no  school  of  symbols,  no  educa- 
tion in  thought-shorthand.  The  Indian 
environment  was  limited,  the  Indian  touch 
with  other  life  was  loose  and  slight,  the 
Indian  mind  was  simple  as  that  of  a  child 
— vague,  superstitious,  as  hard  to  under- 
stand as  was  your  own  mind,  dreamy, 
mystic,  when  you  yourself  were  a  child, 
looking  at  the  sky,  dreaming  on  the  top  of 
some  high  place. 

By  this  line  of  thought  we  can  account 
for  many  inter-tribal  or  even  inter-family 
divergencies  in  the  form  of  symbols  for  the 
same  thing;  and  we  may  also  begin  to 
see  how  this  form  or  the  other  of  decora- 
tion gradually  became  fixed,  an  accepted 
type,  in  any  given  tribe  or  portion  of  a 
tribe.  There  would  naturally  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  indirect  imitation.  The 
native  artist  might  perhaps  see  a  pair  of 
moccasins  which  she  liked,  and  so  would 
improve  or  parallel  them,  although  she 
would  not  copy  them.  All  the  time  she 
would  conform  in  some  general  way  to  a 
tribal  scheme.  Thus,  if  she  were  a  Chey- 
enne or  an  Arapaho  she  would  use  a  great 
many  white  beads  in  the  groundwork  of 
her  pattern.  Why?  She  could  not  tell 
you  that,  although  this  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  decoration 
in  these  two  tribes.  It  was  established 
simply  by  some  ancient  dropping  into  line, 
some  half-unconscious  imitation.  There 
was  no  tribal  dictum  or  tradition  back 
of  it.  There  were  no  written  canons  of 
art,  no  great  artists,  no  teachers  of  art. 
Moreover,  the  origin  of  the  tribe,  its  family 
stock,  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  ac- 
cepted models  or  symbols.  The  Black- 
feet,  Cheyennes,  Ojibways  and  Arapahoes 
are  all  of  the  Algonquin  stock;  yet  their 
tribal  moccasins  are  wholly  dissimilar  in 
model    and    in    decoration.     Comparative 


philology  and  decorative  symbolism  do  not 
check  out  together  with  any  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion. Looking  upon  the  several  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  as  having  small  interchange  of 
thought,  we  must  consider  each  tribe  as 
responsible  for  its  own  art  ideas  and  its 
own  symbolism. 

Since  each  moccasin  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with  ac- 
cepting it  as  such,  and  not  too  much  be- 
fuddle ourselves  with  attempts  at  broad 
generalization.  Thus  Mr.  Kroeber,  a  very 
earnest  student,  sensibly  says  of  his  chosen 
tribe:  "The  number  of  their-  symbols  is 
considerable.  Several  may  express  ab- 
stract ideas.  Connection  between  the 
symbols  is  usual,  and  they  may  even  tell 
a  story.  All  this  suggests  picture-writing, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  no  real  pic- 
tographs.  Symbols  described  cannot  be 
read.  One  man  may  give  us  the  meaning 
of  another's  design,  but  he  may  fail  to 
understand  it  or  may  even  misinterpret  it." 

That  is  a  fair  admission  for  any  specialist 
to  make.  It  admits  the  personal  equation 
of  the  native  artist.  Still  more  fair  is 'the 
admission  of  the  personal  equation  of  the 
observer  as  well  as  the  observed.  "  If  one 
concentrates  his  attention  on  the  sym- 
bolism, or  happens  to  be  temperamentally 
more  interested  in  it,  he  is  very  likely  to 
see  it  more  abundantly  than  the  decora- 
tion. But  if  one  thinks  more  of  the  deco- 
ration as  such,  or  if  one's  mind  runs  natur- 
ally toward  the  ornamental  and  technical, 
he  Will  probably  notice  most  this  side,  and 
finally  champion  the  theory  of  expanded 
decoration." 

We  do  not  need  to  be  ultra-scientific  in 
getting  at  a  fair  interpretation  of  our 
moccasin  pattern.  We  can  remember  our 
two  original  tendencies,  and  our  two  per- 
sonal equations,  and  can  remember  that 
quills  and  beads  might  sometimes  be  scant 
or  even  in  part  lacking  in  the  meager  re- 
sources of  the  artist.  Benjamin  West 
could  pull  hairs  from  the  tail  of  the  family 
cat  to  make  himself  a  paint  brush;  but 
what  could  the  bead-worker  do  if  the 
bead-bag  were  empty?  We  can  remember 
that  contact  with  other  peoples  would 
naturally  modify  artistic  expression.  Most 
important  of  all,  we  can  remember  the 
ever-present  influence  of  immediate  en- 
vironment, the  continual  imprint  of  natural 
objects  upon  the  simple  native  mind. 
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Cheyenne  buffalo  moccasin. 

East-Canadian  moccasin.      (Milicete  model.) 
Moose-hide. 


How  much  new  contacts  and  changed 
environments  left  imprint  on  the  native 
decorative  schemes  may  be  proved  by  the 
total  change  in  moccasin  decorations  since 
the  tribes  have  had  touch  with  the  white 
man.  The  Indian  has  abandoned  much  of 
his  ancient  symbolism  and  has  blindly  and 
childishly  adopted  the  white  man's  pat- 
terns, flowers,  crosses,  rosettes  and  scrolls. 
The  half-breed's  influence,  and  the  mission 
school  influence,  extend  deeply  into  the 
native  art  of  every  tribe  to-day.  The 
tribes  also  visit  each  other  in  these  days 
of  railroad  travel.  Members  of  widely 
separated  peoples  meet  at  Washington  or  at 
Indian  congresses  or  at  Wild  West  shows. 
The  result  has  been  a  breaking  down  of  the 
old  tribal  lines  and  tribal  arts  and  an  alter- 
ing of  the  ancient  symbols.  If  your  moc- 
casins, probably  bought  on  some  reserva- 
tion or  at  some  collector's  store,  show  a 
flower  pattern,  be  sure  they  are  not  ancient 
and  are  not  typical  of  Indian  art.  The 
Indian  woman  might  represent  the  intes- 
tinal tract  of  the  buffalo,  but  she  never 
imitated  the  prairie  sunflower  or  the  wild 


rose.  She  was  like  a  child.  Neither  does 
a  child  portray  flowers.  He  runs  to  crude 
and  arbitrary  objects.  He  draws  some 
weird  figure  in  the  dust,  and  if  you  ask  him 
what  it  is  he  says  it  is  "a  man;"  and  that 
figure  does  him  and  his  immediate  asso- 
ciates for  a  man  until  some  boy  on  some 
other  block  draws  what  seems  to  him  a 
better  figure  of  a  man,  and  he  accepts  it 
blindly. 

SOME    UNIVERSAL    SYMBOLS 

What  can  we  hold  as  common  and  typical 
in  inter-tribal  decoration  schemes?  How 
many  symbols  are  there  which  have  the 
same  meaning  in  different  tribes?  Prob- 
ably not  a  great  many,  though  there  are 
some  figures  and  symbols  which  seem  to 
have  a  widely  accepted  significance.  Per- 
haps your  pair  of  old  moccasins  may  show 
a  straight  narrow  line  in  quills  or  beads, 
extending  to  the  toe  of  the  upper  piece. 
You  may  see  this  decoration  in  a  Cree  or 
Blackfoot  or  Cheyenne  or  Sioux  or  Crow 
or  Arapaho  shoe.  It  will  not  always  be 
there,  but  will  often  appear.  This  straight 
line  seems  to  have  about  the  same  signifi- 
cance in  all  the  tribes,  meaning  the  path 
of  the  sun,  the  path  of  life,  the  way  to  a 
destination.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  sign 
of  departure,  of  Going  Somewhere — mak- 
ing withal  an  interesting  and  pretty  bit  of 
symbolism. 

Possibly  you  have  noticed  on  your  moc- 
casins, as  upon  many  decorated  buffalo 
robes,  certain  cross-lines  done  in  beads  or 
quill-work.  These  lines  may  mean  dif- 
ferent things,  but  in  proper  relation  to 
other  lines  they  seem  to  mean,  among  very 
many  tribes,  the  same  thing;  that  is  to 
say,  paths  or  trails,  usually  paths  of  the 
buffalo.  The  buffalo  symbol  was  the 
symbol  of  abundance,  of  plenty,  and  the 
buffalo  comes  into  the  life  and  the  art  of 
the  American  Indian  continually. 

The  figure  denoting  the  four 
winds,  or  four  cardinal  points  ' 
usually  taking  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  limbs  of  equal  length — is  not  confined 
to  any  one  tribe.  At  times  this  cross  takes 
the  form  of  the  swastika.  This  figure,  as 
well  as  the  figure  of  the  cross,  appears  on 
nearly  every  continent  of  the  globe  and 
among  nearly  every  nation.  Certain  fanat- 
ics have  fallen  into  ecstasies  at  seeing  the 
sign  of  the  cross  among  savage  tribes  which 
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have  not  met  Christianity.  They  go  too  far 
in  their  own  symbolism.  The  cross  is  the 
simplest  arrangement  of  two  straight  lines. 
The  swastika  is  easily  made  by  attaching 
i-  a  short  line  at  the  end  of  each 
1 — 1 — |  arm  of  the  cross.  This  figure  almost 
J  seems  to  be  spontaneous  and  not 

to  have  been  gained  by  intercommunica- 
tion. The  simple  cross  is  widely  used 
in  the  decoration  of  all  the  tribes,  but 
the  figure  has  a  very  wide  and  diver- 
gent significance.  Sometimes  it  means 
Morning  Star,  sometimes  any  star,  and 
sometimes  very  many  other  things;  but 
the  signification  of  the  star  seems  to  be 
the  most  widely  accepted  one. 

An  Indian,  asked  to  interpret  a  certain 
piece  of  decoration,  said  that  the  straight 
lines  meant  straight  paths,  a  good  life. 
The  crosses  shown  meant  the  Morning 
Star.  A  long,  horizontal  green  line  also 
meant  a  straight  path.  The  red  flannel 
at  the  edge  of  the  decoration  meant  the 
first  glimpse  or  shining  of  the  star.  Notches 
along  the  bottom  of  the  pattern  meant 
clouds.  Perhaps  a  neighboring  tribesman 
might  have  gathered  something  of  the  same 
meaning  out  of  this  decoration  pattern. 


Sioux-made,  fancy  trade  moccasin. 
Blackfoot  (Piegan)  modern — beef-hide. 


Wichita. 


If  the  cross  was  a  natural  and  spontane- 
ous symbol  in  many  corners  of  the  world, 
the  circle  seems  also  to  have  been  one 
readily  present  in  all  manner  of  human 
minds.  Most  often  it  meant  the  lodge- 
floor  or  a  worn  spot  on  the  ground,  in 
Indian  significance.  The  interior  of  the 
circle  can  readily  be  divided  into  two  sym- 
metrical figures — as  in  the  sign  of  the 
Great  Monad.  This  mystic  symbol 
appears  on  some  of  the  pottery  of  the 
American  tribes,  but  is  not  so  far  as  known, 
noted  in  the  foregoing  form  in  any  moccasin 
decorations.  Some  learned  men  have 
seized  upon  this  symbol  as  showing  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  American  tribes.  Fol- 
lowing out  this  course  of  reasoning,  we 
could  as  easily  prove  our  Indians  originally 
to  have  been  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Co- 
rean;  for  the  Great  Monad,  in  one  form  or 
other,  appears  in  the  blazonry  of  all  these 
peoples.  The  Indians  often  broke  the 
circle's  interior  with  many  arbitrary 
figures,  and  these  frequently  were  purely 
decorative. 

The  thunder  bird  or  eagle  appears  here 
and    there    in    the    moccasin    patterns   of 
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Pawnee.     Old  ceremonial  moccasins,  colored 

black ;   worn  by  medicine  men 

Caddo. 

nearly  all  the  Flains  tribes, 
in  more  or  less  elaborate 
forms,  as  thus: 

Note  now  the  ease  with  which  realism 
may  alter  a  symbol  in  a  few  details  so  that 
it  may  mean  quite  another  thing.  A  few 
sharp  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  thunder- 
bird  figure  cause  it  to  stand  for  swallow. 
The  stiff  tail-feathers  of  the  swal- 
low are  thus  represented : 

This  eagle  figure  has  almost  as 
wide  a  significance  as  the  rows  of  squares 
indicating  animal  tracks  or  the  transverse 
straight  lines  which  mean  paths.  Yet  the 
same  tribe  might  have  more  easily  drawn 
symbols  for  the  eagle.  The  Arapahoes 
sometimes  paraphrased  it  thus: 


In  view  of  all  these  discrepancies  which, 
in  spite  of  all,  still  mar  the  best  possible 
tribal  generalizations  in  symbolism,  is  it 
any  wonder  that,  did  you  take  your  pair  of 
moccasins  back   to   the   tribe  which   pro- 


duced them,  you  would  perhaps  hardly 
find  two  Indians  there  who  would  read 
their  symbolism  alike?  You  show  your 
Indian  friend  a  pair  of  moccasins  made  by 
his  people — you  know  they  are  such,  for 
you  have  seen  them  made.  "Ah,  it  was 
a  woman  of  another  tribe  who  married 
here,  and  who  makes  moccasins  like  her 
own  people — they  are  not  ours,"  he  says. 
You  show  him  a  pair  handsomely  done  in 
flowers  and  branch  patterns.  He  shakes 
his  head.  "They  are  not  ours,"  he  says. 
A  pair  of  moccasins  from  the  lower 
plains  may  show  you  a  sign  like  this:  aa/VA 
It  means  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
infinity.  The  tribesman  calls  it  "The- 
Many- Things-  Unknown."  Those  are 
two  pathetic  human  symbols,  white  or 
red — the-Going-Somewhere  sign,  and  the- 
Many-Things-Unknown.  Indeed,  Indian 
symbolism,  taking  hold  upon  life  itself, 
reflecting  that  which  produced  it,  and  of- 
fering betimes  results  pleasing  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  adaptation  of  limited  means  to 
vague  and  childlike  purposes,  is  even 
more  pathetic  than  puzzling  in  its  crude- 
ness  and  simplicity. 


Comanche.      Beautiful  example  of  chiefs' 
moccasins. 
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THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    COLOR 

So  much  for  the  confusing  question  of 
the  different  forms  in  moccasin  patterns. 
Now,  much  of  the  beauty  of  these  tribal 
decorations  lay  in  the  color  scheme  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
figures  or  designs.  We  ought,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  standpoints,  to  be  able 
to  find  some  sort  of  common  denominator 
in  the  color  schemes  of  the  moccasins  of 
different  tribes.  Perhaps;  but  this  also 
seems  a  difficult  and  baffling  thing  to  run 
down.  The  arbitrary  establishment  of 
symbols  seems  never  to  have  contemplated 
any  sort  of  universal  color  significance. 
Thus  in  many  tribes  red  signifies  life, 
blood,  and  hence  man,  bravery,  the  male 
child.  Yellow  means  naturally  the  sun, 
day.  A  yellow  bead  or  brass  tack-head 
may  mean  a  gleaming  sky.  It  may  also 
mean  a  gleaming  eye.  It  shines.  Green 
is  accepted  as  the  natural  color  for  repre- 
senting grass,  "The-Earth-in-Springtime." 
Blue  naturally  indicates  sky.  White  is 
accepted  to  mean  snow,  but  also  means 
the  Plains,  a  white  or  sandy  soil.  But  we 
must  go  softly  in  our  generalizations.  The 
aboriginal  mind  sometimes  made  a  green 
sky  and  blue  grass.  Sometimes  a  river  was 
shown  blue  and  sometimes  green.  The 
Arapahoes,  for  instance,  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  blue  and  green  as  colors. 
The  color  black  —  night,  gloom,  shade — 
ought  to  be  universal  in  its  meaning  among 
all  the  tribes,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be. 
It  is  the  sad  and  solemn  color  for  us;  but 
among  many  tribes  it  meant  simply 
power,  wisdom.  The  Pawnee  medicine 
man  painted  his  moccasins  black.  This 
did  not  mean  that  he  was  going  upon  the 
warpath,  or  that  his  heart  was  bad.  It 
meant  that  he  was  wise  and  strong,  or 
wanted  to  be  wise  and  strong.  The  Ara- 
pahoes call  red,  yellow,  black  and  white 
"the  old  colors,"  and  say  they  stand  for 
the  four  ages  of  the  world  or  its  four 
"lives."  This  classification  cannot  be 
traced,  even  to  all  the  other  Plains  tribes. 
Indeed  the  significance  of  color,  simple  and 
universal  as  our  white  minds  would  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  is  well-nigh  as  confusing  as 
any  other  feature  of  Indian  decoration. 
The  symbol  was  as  the  native  artist  found 
room  and  material  for  making  it;  the 
color  in  which  the  symbol  was  shown  was 


established   by   her  whim   or   her  present 
resources. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    FRINGE 

Still  continuing  our  study  of  individual 
specimens  in  this  infinite  assortment 
offered  us  by  never-duplicating  native 
artists,  and  still  continuing  our  search  for 
some  generalization  which  shall  accord 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines  of  thought,  we 
may  consider  other  features  and  forms  of 
the  Indian  moccasin.  Assuredly  we  may 
call  each  pair  of  moccasins  in  decoration  a 
reflection,  and  in  form  an  expression,  of 
the  environment  that  gave  it  out.  The 
ornamentation  sometimes  extended  to  the 
treatment  of  the  body-fabric  of  the  moc- 
casin. Thus  it  might  have  fringes  or 
streamers  at  the  heels;  there  might  be 
different  forms  given  to  the  tongue  or  flap, 
etc.  Perhaps  we  may  get  some  sort  of 
idea  here  which  will  serve  for  a  generaliza- 
tion. The  fringe  on  a  shirt  seam  served 
to  protect  the  seam;  yet  fringe,  to  the 
mind  red  or  white,  naturally  signifies 
wealth,  abundance,  extravagance,  de- 
bonairness. Sometimes  in  tribal  sym- 
bolism fringe  meant  tree;  sometimes 
wind;  sometimes  wind-in-the-trees.  Now 
we  know  that  all  the  horse  peoples  take 
to  fringes  naturally,  as  witness,  if  you 
please,  our  own  plainsmen  and  cow- 
punchers,  who  always  rode  fast,  and  who 
always  had  some  flapping  or  flying  bit  of 
leather  or  fringe  here  or  there.  Eastern 
artists  put  fringe  on  all  their  cowboys  to- 
day, and  they  are  right  in  instinct  if  not  in 
verity.  Fringes  on  moccasins  meant  for 
actual  use  in  the  snow  country  were  not. 
sensible,  and  hence  were  not  common. 
For  a  pair  of  dress  moccasins,  such  as  one 
puts  on  when  entering  a  strange  village 
upon  a  visit,  these  might  be  employed. 
They  might  also  appear  in  moccasins  worn 
indoors  or  in  ceremonial  use.  On  the 
Plains,  where  the  horse  was  used  part  of 
the  time,  we  see  fringes  becoming  more 
natural  and  more  common.  In  the  ex- 
treme south,  where  the  Comanches  lived — 
horse-Indians  pure  and  simple,  who  scarce 
set  foot  upon  the  ground — there  you 
would  see  the  most  exuberantly  fringed 
moccasins  to  be  discovered  upon  the  con- 
tinent— not  walking  shoes  but  riding 
shoes,  and  brave  enough  in  their  orna- 
mentation,    the     more     especially     when 
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Pottawatomie. 
Chippewa. 

stained  green  or  rubbed  with  crude  earth 
colors.  Whether  it  was  Comanche  or  Sioux 
that  displayed  decorative  fringes,  the  holi- 
day significance  of  ease  and  opulence  was 
somewhat  the  same. 

That  contact  with  other  peoples  gov- 
erned in  the  establishment  of  decoration 
and  form  in  Indian  moccasins,  may  be 
proved  again  by  noting  the  Spanish-like 
decoration  of  bangles,  conchas  and  disks  of 
metal  on  the  footwear  of  the  tribes  of  the 
lower  ranges.  They  got  this  from  the 
Spanish  as  clearly  as  did  our  American 
cowpuncher  many  of  his  ideas. 

Again,  as  showing  this  more  slowly 
working  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  the  more  permanent  forms  aris- 
ing from  it,  note  the  tall,  high-topped 
leggings  of  these  Southern  moccasins — for 
instance,  those  of  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes, 
etc.,  good  protection  against  the  rough 
mesquite  and  chaparral  of  the  lower 
ranges.  Observe  the  natural  fitness  of 
Hopi  or  Navajo  shoe,  from  the  hard  and 
thorny  Southwest.  Its  sole  is  of  hard 
rawhide,  patiently  hammered  until  it  rolls 
up  at  the  edge — the  best  possible  protec- 


tion against  piercing  cactus.  Examine 
the  tall-topped  Apache  moccasin,  a  very 
clever  specimen  of  native  footwear.  Its 
sole  also  is  of  rolled  rawhide,  beautifully 
worked  in  with  the  upper  seam;  and  at  its 
toe  there  is  a  round  disk  of  rawhide,  a  part 
of  the  sole — the  best  cactus  shield  man 
ever  put  upon  his  foot. 

ENVIRONMENT    DETERMINED   TRIBAL 
MODELS 

The  veriest  amateur  can  find  points  of 
common  form  and  peculiarities  in  these 
broad  assemblages  of  native  footwear,  and 
can  understand  that  the  environment 
established  the  model,  if  it  did  not  def- 
initely establish  the  decoration.  Thus  it 
was  entirely  natural  that  the  model  of  the 
ancient  Sioux  moccasin — a  sole  with  a 
widely  sweeping  curve  on  the  outer  side,  to 
give  the  foot  full  room;  one  of  the  most 
rational,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  and  most  permanent  of  all  the 
tribal  models — was  made  with  a  hard  raw- 
hide sole.  The  hard  soil  of  the  northern 
Plains  required  this  sort  of  sole,  for  cactus 
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was  sometimes  found  there,  as  well  as 
stubs  of  grass  and  pebbles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  pure  Plains  tribes,  the 
buffalo  peoples,  all  the  tribes  that  lived  in 
tepees  or  movable  lodges,  made  their  moc- 
casins with  hard  rawhide  soles.  Here  is 
at  least  one  generalization  which  we  can 
accept.  The  Pawnees,  for  instance,  lived 
on  the  Plains,  but  their  moccasins  were 
typically  soft-soled;  and  they  were  not  a 
buffalo  people  exclusively,  but  lived  in 
permanent  earth-covered  lodges. 

In  the  snowy  countries  of  the  far  north 
it  was  natural  that  the  moccasins  should 
have  soft  soles.  Snowshoes  would  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  hard  rawhide  sole. 
We  do  not  find  the  latter  in  the  woods 
tribes  of  the  north;  but  we  find  a  higher 
ankle-flap,  the  native  device  for  keeping 
out  snow.  The  native  Canadian  moccasin, 
made  of  moose-hide,  and  with  the  upper 
gathered  in  a  long  curve  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  is  adopted  by  the  white  man  as 
an  ideal  foot-cover  for  snowshoeing.  It 
came  from  the  Indians.  The  Canadian 
shoe-pack  is  cut  the  same  way,  with  the 
white  man's  improvement  of  a  tall  top  and 
a  bellows-tongue,  and  a  fabric  of  oil-soaked 
grain  leather  instead  of  the  less  imper- 
vious moose-hide.  This  bellows-tongue, 
however,  is  the  white  man's  invention. 
It  is  not  seen  in  any  native  model.  In  the 
tribal  moccasin  the  flap  or  tongue  is  always 
loose  and  not  attached  at  the  sides, 
whether  the  specimen  be  taken  from 
among  the  Eskimos  or  the  Comanches. 
The  white  man  also  uses  hooks  or  eyelets 
for  the  fastening  of  his  imitation  moccasins. 
Thongs,  and  not  hooks  and  eyes  or  buttons, 
made  the  aboriginal  fastening.  The  Hopi 
alone  fastens  his  moccasin  side-flap  at  the 
ankle  with  a  button,  sometimes  of  wood; 
but  the  thong  wrapping  around  the  ankle 
was  the  typical  form. 

THE    LESSON    OF   THE    SHOES 

Now  we  have  been  able  to  discover  a 
loose  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  scheme  of 
ornamentation  of  this  or  the  other  tribe, 
if  not  among  all  the  tribes.  We  have  been 
able  also  to  find  a  common  meaning  in 
some  few  features  of  decoration  or  formal 
adornments.  We  have  perhaps  recog- 
nized the  forces  of  the  law  by  which  each 
section  of  the  country  inevitably  produced 
its  own  form,  if  not  its  own  style  of  decora- 


Cheyenne. 
Sioux.     (Beef-hide.) 

tion  in  footwear.  There  will  be  additional 
interest  in  examining  different  examples 
showing  the  many  ingenious  and  differing 
ways  which  widely  separated  native  tribes 
had  of  securing  the  same  general  purpose 
in  footwear. 

The  aboriginal  moccasin  fabric  was 
moose-hide  for  cold  weather  in  the  North; 
buffalo -hide  with  the  hair  on  for  cold 
weather  on  the  Plains;  buckskin 'for  the 
most  general  uses;  and  later  on  often  beef- 
hide  in  substitution  of  all  these  disappear- 
ing fabrics.  In  the  one  fabric  or  the  other 
we  may  see  many  different,  distinct,  and 
permanent  tribal  models.  The  ankle-flap 
may  run  up  straight  or  it  may  roll  down 
strongly  at  the  heel,  as  in  the  Chippewa 
moccasin.  It  may  be  rectangular  in  shape, 
as  among  the  Caddoes,  or  circular,  as 
among  the  Pawnees.  It  may  open  in 
front,  as  in  most  moccasins;  or,  rarely,  in 
the  rear,  as  in  the  pair  of  Pawnee  medicine 
man's  ceremonial  shoes.  Again,  the  ankle- 
flap  may  extend  up  in  the  form  of  an  at- 
tached legging,  as  shown  in  some  mocca- 
sins   of    the   Southwest.     The   tongue  or 
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Cree.      (Modern.) 
Piegan.      (Modern.) 

flap  of  the  upper  also  has  different  and 
distinct  values  among  different  tribes. 
The  heel-tags  or  streamers  are  also  differ- 
ent. We  may  group  these  tribal  shoes  just 
as  accurately  as  we  may  group  the  vary- 
ing climatic  and  topographical  differences 
of  this  country;  that  is,  roughly  in  sec- 
tions. If  not  every  man  of  the  same  tribe 
could  read  the  symbols  of  a  pair  of  moc- 
casins produced  in  that  tribe,  at  least, 
taking  form  and  decoration  together,  every 


member  of  that  tribe  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  his  people  had  made  the  moccasins. 
They  could  look  at  moccasins  of  other 
tribes  and  usually  tell  at  once  to  which 
tribe  this  or  that  specimen  belonged.  The 
type  was  established  in  general  if  not  in 
detail. 

This  is  speaking  for  the  older  days  of  the 
tribal  life.  To-day,  when  the  old  lines  are 
breaking  down,  when  the  ways  of  the 
white  man  are  insistently  making  them- 
selves felt  in  each  detail  of  the  life  of  this 
passing  race,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  not  only  to  interpret  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  different  native  tribes  but  to  f.nd 
that  symbolism  properly  and  adequately 
expressed.  Suppose  it  remain  a  mystery, 
suppose  that  each  moccasin  be  a  law  unto 
itself.  Even  so,  it  may  have  beauty  and 
suggestion,  though  it  have  not  a  literal  and 
easily  understandable  significance.  For 
our  part,  rather  than  seek  to  analyze  and 
dissect  too  far  the  Indian  heart  and  brain  as 
shown  in  his  simple  forms  of  expression, 
let  us  prefer  to  follow  this  expression,  this 
manifestation  of  that  heart  and  brain,  out 
to  the  edge  of  things,  out  to  the  old  frontier; 
and  let  us  leave  it  there,  still  a  mystery;  as 
the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  grasses  is  a 
mystery,  and  the  pink  at  morn  upon  a 
snow-topped  mountain  peak.  It  is  enough 
for  symbolism  that  it  talks  to  us  also  in  its 
vague  and  lisping  syllables;  enough,  if 
through  it  we  can  hear  again  the  whisper 
in  the  untrodden  verdure  of  the  Plains,  and 
note  the  message  of  the  sky,  and  see  the 
sunrise  on  the  peaks,  and  witness  the  wild 
peopling  of  an  un ravaged  land;  and  so 
catch  again  the  wild,  crude  flavor  of  the 
wilderness  and  a  day  gone  by. 
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THE  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FARM* 

II— PLANTING  TIME 
BY   AGNES    C.   LAUT 


DRAWING    BY   HARVEY    T.    DUNN 


OU  thought  magic  had 
happened  that  first 
morning  of  spring,  when 
the  south  wind  took  to 
playing  invisible  harps 
through  the  trees  and 
the  trees  themselves 
donned  a  vesture  of  vaporous  light;  but 
the  mystery  of  the  thing  grows  with  the 
growing  year. 

One  of  these  mornings,  when  there  has 
drifted  over  the  fields  a  Presence,  which  the 
ancients  called  the  Angel  of  the  Rain — you 
awaken  to  find  every  orchard,  every  lilac 
bush,  all  the  wild  fruit  trees  of  the  woods 
aflame  with  lights  the  color  of  a  cataract  in 
sunshine.  The  air  is  bewitched  with  the 
perfume  of  a  thousand  orchards,  and  when 
the  bloom  hangs  in  mid-air  like  great 
flakes  of  snow-shower,  you  can  hear  the 
hum  of  an  invading  army — the  bees  har- 
vesting the  first  fruits  of  the  year.  Do 
plants  feel?  Do  they  see?  Do  they  know? 
Else  why  did  they  waken  to  life  just  at  day- 
dawn  with  a  beauty  like  the  incense  of  a 
morning  sacrifice  to  a  Sun-God?  Science 
can't  answer  that  question.  In  fact,  it 
took  a  long  time  to  learn  just  at  what 
moment  the  simplest  things  of  the  farm  do 
bloom,  like  wheat  for  instance,  whose  tiny 
florets  open  to  life  just  at  sun  dawn;  or  to 
be  accurate,  in  northern  latitudes,  be- 
tween four  and  five.  All  science  knows  is 
that  a  something  in  the  sun  compels  and 
wooes  and  awakens  a  something  in  the 
slumbering  life  of  the  flower;  and  religion 
itself,  can't  give  a  very  much  better  ex- 
planation of  human  worship.  As  I  said 
before,  every  thing  is  doing  something  in 
spring,  if  it  is  only  the  dumb  worship  of 
the  flower  world  at  day  dawn. 

Then,  too,  just  when  the  farmer's  plow- 
time  is  merging  to  planting,  comes  another 


invading  army — the  yellow  warblers  on 
their  annual  migration  to  the  North,  due 
in  the  midland  farming  country  of  America 
regularly  as  the  calendar  goes  round  be- 
tween the  8th  and  the  nth  of  May.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  new  spirit  of 
the  farm?  Wait  a  bit!  The  next  maimed 
warbler  that  falls  into  your  hands — try 
feeding  him.  Give  him  a  fish  worm,  and 
he  dies;  but  diet  him  on  the  little  light, 
yellowish  green  grubs  that  play  such  havoc 
with  your  orchards  and  gardens,  and  he 
lives.  That's  what  the  yellow  warbler 
pauses  on  his  way  to  Hudson  Bay  for — 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view — just  to 
wage  war  on  the  pests  of  garden  and  or- 
chard. What  he  pauses  for — from  the 
bird's  point  of  view — I  don't  know.  That's 
what  he's  busy  about  out  in  the  garden 
there,  along  with  the  oriole  fluting  from 
the  tip  of  a  topmost  spray,  fluting  such  a 
gay  and  reckless  song  he  sounds  fairly 
tipsy  with  joy. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  vaporous  condi- 
tion of  the  air  carries  sound  better  in  early 
spring,  I  don't  know;  but  this  plow-time 
planting  season  is  the  only  period  of  the 
year  when  you  will  hear  birds  that  are  not 
night  singers,  gurgle  out  bubbling  notes  of 
gladness  in  their  sleep.  The  whip-poor- 
will  you  can  hear  any  summer  night,  lash 
— lash — lashing  his  song  till  the  air  and 
your  ears  fairly  vibrate  to  his  whip;  but 
only  at  blossom-time  will  you  hear  the  low 
fluted  trill  of  the  bluebird  from  some 
orchard  nest  at  night;  or  the  lonely  ca- 
dence— rise  and  fall,  rise  and  fall — like  a 
voice  lost  from  heaven,  of  the  hermit  thrush 
from  the  woods  behind  the  farm. 

Then  the  clouds,  too,  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  spring.     All  winter  long  they 

*  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  which  will  cover  the 
country  from  East  to  West,  and  from  corn  to 
cotton.    [Editor  ] 
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were  sort  of  mournful  comrades,  ghosts  in 
a  mist;  but  when  the  April  winds  began  to 
rustle  the  trees  and  phoebe  to  yell  at  his 
wife  from  the  moss  nest  on  the  back  ve- 
randa, the  winter  clouds  began  to  scud 
before  the  wind  like  wolves  racing  north. 
Now,  they  are  neither  ghosts  nor  wolves, 
those  cloud  packs,  but  flocks  of  fleece 
shepherded  by  a  singing  south  wind.  As 
for  phoebe,  he  has  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  his  wife,  though  you  know  very 
well  from  the  scolding  tone  tuned  to  a 
plaintive  coax  that  he  is  begging  her  not  to 
stay  too  long  when  she  flies  across  for  a 
wisp  of  bark  from  the  birch  tree  there, 
standing  like  a  marble  pillar  amid  the 
growing  foliage  of  the  other  trees. 

Oh,  it's  a  good  world  to  be  alive  in,  for  the 
Farmer-Man,  whether  he  wears  bluejeans 
and  top-boots  following  a  furrow,  or  farms 
by  telephone  to  underling  managers;  and 
I  don't  know  a  city  man  who  wouldn't  give 
a  week's  salary  for  a  day  of  such  life  in 
spring,  though  it  might  turn  his  head  and 
make  him  wear  superior  airs  to  his  fellow 
grinders  of  the  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

"  He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Must,  himself,  e'en  hold  or  drive" — 

ran  the  old  Saxon  adage,  and  it  practically 
embodies  the  entire  ideal,  end  and  aim, 
of  the  old-line  farming.  In  a  word,  to  suc- 
ceed, the  man  must  do  the  work  with  his 
own  hands.  The  new  spirit  of  the  farm 
is  pretty  nearly  the  antithesis  of  this. 
First  and  foremost,  the  man  must  know 
what  he's  doing — in  a  word,  the  science  of 
it.  First  and  foremost,  he  must  use  his 
brains;  then  if  he  can,  make  machinery  do 
the  work;  if  he  can't  use  machinery,  then 
he  must  use  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  way 
of  plowing  alone,  the  machine  to-day  does 
in  eight  hours  with  one  man,  what  it 
formerly  took  fifteen  men  to  do  by  hard 
working  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  ma- 
chine, somebody  has  said,  has  practically 
abolished  drudgery  for  the  farmer;  but  it  is 
really  the  brains  of  the  man,  who  invented 
the  machine,  that  abolished  drudgery  for 
the  farmer. 

The  old-line  idea  of  plowing  was  to 
fertilize — fertilize  in  a  very  wasteful  way, 
one  may  add — then  turn  over  the  furrow, 
harrow  and,  if  he  were  a  very  particular 
farmer,  roll  the  field.  That  was  all  the 
preparation  considered  necessary  for  seed- 


ing. To-day,  the  mere  drudgery  of  it  is 
considered  the  least  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion. What  does  science  say  about  plow- 
ing, anyway?  She  says,  in  the  first  place, 
that  nature  runs  the  biggest  plow  of  all, 
and  that  we  had  better  watch  her  at  the 
trick  and  see  what  she  is  doing  and  how 
she  does  it.  Well,  the  glaciers  and  the 
streams  of  a  pre-historic  world  did  the 
first  plowing — they  ground  and  tore  over 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  grinding  off  and 
depositing  a  top  dressing  of  silt,  which 
we  call  soil,  but  the  clays  were  fearfully 
hard-packed — "close  textured"  science 
calls  it — so  hard  they  resisted  the  soakage 
of  water  almost  like  rock;  so  nature  set 
the  angleworm  to  work,  burrowing,  chew- 
ing, sifting,  digesting  the  hard  sub-soils. 
What  for?  To  break  them  up,  so  the 
roots  can  go  down  and  fetch  the  cream  to 
the  top,  and  when  man  comes  along  with 
his  plow,  what  is  he  doing  but  skimming 
the  cream  off  the  top,  or  rather  feeding  the 
cream  to  his  crop  to  be  skimmed  in  the 
harvest?  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  state- 
ment, or  I  should  have  all  the  scientists  of 
the  world  down  on  me;  .but  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  world  do  vouch  for  the 
statement  that  within  a  single  acre  of 
ground  there  annually  pass  through  the 
bodies  of  angleworms  ten  tons  of  earth. 
Of  the  lesser  agencies,  called  "bacteria" 
at  work  for  man  in  the  soil,  more  will  be 
told  in  the  paper  on  hay-time.  Snails  and 
slugs  and  bugs,  too,  as  well  as  the  greater 
and  lesser  agencies,  have  their  part  to  per- 
form, but  when  they  go  what  the  father 
warned  the  small  boy  was  "  too  far,"  nature 
turns  in  an  army  of  detectives  to  abate  the 
nuisance  and  run  the  miscreants  to  earth 
— the  toads  and  the  snakes  and  the  turtles, 
to  wage  war  on  the  lesser  pests.  It's  the 
toad  workers  you  hear  trilling  down  on  the 
marsh  lands  now,  singing  love  songs  to 
their  mates.  About,  the  time  the  seed- 
lings, which  you  have  just  put  in,  have  be- 
come pushing  plantlets  in  June  and  July, 
the  progeny  of  these  marsh  singers  will  have 
discarded  tadpole  tails  for  legs  and  be 
hopping  up  to  eat  the  snails  infesting  your 
vegetable  gardens.  Toads  are  to-day 
actually  bred  and  sold  to  put  down  vege- 
table pests  in  the  gardens  of  England  and 
France. 

When  man  comes  to  the  soil,  he  simply 
continues  the  work  where  nature  hands  it 
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over  to  him,  catching  the  trick  of  what  to 
do  by  what  nature  has  already  done.'  He 
drains  the  soil  because  water  chills  it  and 
drowns  the  lesser  agencies.  He  plows  it 
to  let  in  the  air  and  let  in  the  heat  and  kill 
the  weeds  and  hasten  decay.  He  harrows 
it  and  he  disks  it  and  he  rolls  it  and  he 
pulverizes  it  and  what  not — each  year  de- 
velops newer  and  better  cultivators — he 
does  all  this  not  for  the  sake  of  fancy  farm- 
ing but  to  prepare  a  dust  blanket  to  be 
laid  on  the  seeds  he  will  put  in,  to  make  a 
dust  mulch  where  the  tenderest  seed  can 
lie  as  in  a  blanket  till  the  tiny  rootlets  have 
gained  strength  enough  to  push  down 
through  the  hard  subsoils — from  five  to  ten 
feet  the  hairy,  frail  rootlets  go,  pushing 
their  way  much  as  the  angleworms  push 
theirs,  through  clay  hard  enough  to  break 
iron  picks.  How  do  they  penetrate  soils 
close  as  rocks,  these  cob-webby  rootlets 
and  mushy  fish  worms?  Just  a  little 
moisture — "saliva"  call  it — dampening  the 
earth  at  the  root  end.  The  dampened 
earth  is  appropriated,  and  down  the  track 
of  the  little  rootlet  trickles  more  moisture 
from  the  over-soil.  Another  push  against 
this  dampened  end,  and  the  rootlet  swells 
to  fill  its  widening  place.  So  have  roots 
no  stronger  than  spider  lines  gathered  and 
swelled  to  the  strength  of  iron  cables.  The 
farmer  sees  this  root  process  going  on  every 
day  as  his  plowshare  turns  up  the  furrow. 
The  soil  is  literally  a  network  of  these 
almost  invisible  rootlets. 

But  the  dust  mulch,  which  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  plowing,  does  more  than  act  as  a 
blanket  of  protection  for  the  seedlings  and 
a  holder  of  moisture  by  preventing  evap- 
oration. It  prevents  the  rain  washing  the 
seedling  out.  When  the  dews  of  night 
fall,  by  capillary  attraction  the  dust 
blanket  soaks  down  the  moisture  like  a 
blotting  paper,  and  when  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning,  by  capillary  attraction  it 
sends  the  moisture  back  up  toward  the 
surface.  Think  of  it — before  a  crop  can 
succeed,  it  must  have  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  of  water  during  the  season,  three- 
fifths  of  which  go  to  the  root.  If  the  water 
comes  all  at  once,  there  is  a  washout,  and 
the  seed  is  destroyed.  It  must  come 
gradually  and  be  graduated,  and  it  is  up 
and  down  through  this  dust  blanket  that 
the  moisture  acts  as  irrigator  all  summer 
long. 


But,  objects  the  cynic,  didn't  the  old- 
line,  farmer  do  all  these  things  just  as  well, 
or  rather  didn't  nature  do  them  for  him, 
without  this  pother  about  science?  Yes, 
he  did  them,  and  so  did  nature,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  good  effects  were  lost  through 
ignorance.  One  example  will  suffice. 
Years  ago,  the  hall-marks  of  good  farming 
were  that  each  year  some  field  of  the  farm 
should  be  summer-fallowed,  plowed, 
turned  up  to  the  sun  and  left  resting,  with 
all  the  fertilizer  spread  over  it  that  could 
be  spared.  What  does  science  say?  Just 
this:  If  the  field  is  diseased — infested  with 
weeds  and  cut  worms  or  infected  with  scab 
fungus  from  potatoes,  or  barley  fungus 
from  one  of  your  own  crop  failures — then 
plow  it  and  turn  it  up  to  the  sun  and  the 
frost  to  be  disinfected;  but  don't  waste 
fertilizer  on  it,  for  fertilizer  is  worth  from 
six  to  sixteen  cents  to  the  pound  world 
over  to-day,  and  if  you  spread  it  over  the 
surface  where  it  is  not  feeding  the  roots 
of  a  plant,  it  will  .simply  leach  away — 
evaporate  and  waste.  As  for  resting  the 
field,  better  give  it  a  nature  tonic!  Plant 
clover  in  your  exhausted  field.  Clover 
roots  go  down  where  the  plow  can't  reach 
and  bring  up  fertilizer  from  the  under-soils 
to  the  top,  and  clover  roots  bring  down 
nitrogen  from  the  air  to  the  root  nodules — 
"bulbs"  they  look  like  to  the  layman — and 
so  rejuvenate  the  undersoil,  besides  giving 
you  a  crop  on  top  for  your  stock.  But, 
says  the  objector,  the  field  is  dead  soil, 
and  won't  grow  even  clover.  It  is  "clover 
sick."  Then,  says  Science,  "If  it's  sick 
inoculate  your  field,"  just  as  the  physician 
inoculates  the  diphtheria  patient  with 
antitoxin.  Of  this,  more  details  will  be 
given  in  the  hay-time  story.  Enough  to 
say  that  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  has  hundreds,  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  people,  who  have  cured 
"sick"  fields  with  inoculated  clover  seed. 
In  this  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
methods  of  science  are  more  economical — 
money-saving  and  money-making — than 
the  old-line  farm  treatment  of  the  fallow 
field. 

Science  not  only  prescribes  how  the 
"sick"  field  shall  be  treated,  but  tells  how 
the  field  shall  be  prevented  from  ever  be- 
coming sick.  Take  a  look  at  the  "sick" 
fields  of  America.  Years  ago,  California 
could  raise  forty  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
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to  the  acre.  Of  later  years,  her  averages 
have  dropped  far  below  twenty.  Years  ago, 
when  the  forests  were  first  cleared  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  farmers  there 
boasted  thirty  and  forty  and  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Then  the  averages 
dropped  gradually  back  to  eleven  and 
twelve  and  sixteen.  The  same  experience 
was  repeated  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas.  What  was  the  explanation?  "Sick 
fields."  Science  at  once  set  about  finding 
what  made  them  "sick."  What  did  "ex- 
haustion of  the  soil"  mean?  Every  school 
child  knows  that  plant  growth  demands 
abundance  of  nitrogen  just  as  animal 
growth  demands  abundance  of  oxygen. 
Without  going  into  the  technical  proofs, 
science  found  that  wherever  wheat  had 
been  grown  continuously  on  land  for  eight 
years,  that  land  showed  a  loss  of  1,700 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre,  not  that 
the  wheat  used  all  this  nitrogen  as  food — 
it  used  only  300  pounds — the  rest  had 
leached  away  in  decay.  Plainly,  the  rem- 
edy was  to  put  nitrogen  back  in  the  soil, 
and  the  prevention,  to  vary  the  growing  of 
wheat  with  the  growth  of  other  crops,  that 
would  give  back  to  the  soil  as  much  nitro- 
gen as  the  wheat  had  taken  out.  If  by  the 
simple  prescription  of  "rotation,"  science 
can  send  averages  up  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
or  prevent  them  falling  from  forty  and 
fifty  to  sixteen  and  twelve,  it  is  surely  an 
improvement  on  the  old-line  farming. 
And  how  has  science  learned  these  things? 
By  delving  in  the  laboratory?  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  but  by  test  after  test,  year  after  year, 
twenty  years  some  of  the  tests  have  run, 
out  in  the  open  field,  and  when  fifty  or 
more  different  scientists  at  fifty  different 
testing  stations  in  as  many  different  climes, 
come  unanimously  to  the  same  conclusions, 
the  old-line  farmer  is  pretty  sure  to  save 
himself  loss  by  accepting  that  conclusion. 

Of  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States,  corn  is  easily  king,  and  as  long  as 
two  hundred  or  more  chemical  products  are 
manufactured  out  of  corn,  it  is  likely  to 
continue  king  as  far  as  returns  in  the  yel- 
low metal  are  concerned.  From  Mexico  to 
Idaho,  it  grows,  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Connecticut.  Native  to  America  and  cul- 
tivated first  by  the  Indian,  the  yellow- 
tasselled  corn  was  the  subject  of  religious 
veneration  and  legendary  folk-lore.  Florida 


to  Montana,  "the  corn-in-the-ear"  dance 
was  celebrated  to  give  rhythmic  thanks  to 
the  Indian  gods  for  the  gift  of  the  corn  to 
man.  The  legend  of  that  gift  everyone 
knows.  As  the  angel  came  to  wrestle  with 
Jacob  in  the  Christian  story,  so  in  Indian 
legend,  a  spirit  came  nightly  to  wrestle 
with  a  young  chief,  only  desisting  when  the 
Indian  was  all  but  exhausted  and  depart- 
ing with  the  words,  "Be  dauntless!  Be 
strong!  That  way  only  can  man  over- 
come!" The  third  night  of  the  wrestling, 
the  angel  fell  in  defeat  with  the  words, 
"Well  done,  manful!  Receive  the  re- 
ward." And  from  the  grave  of  the  fallen 
angel  grew  a  spirit  with  nodding  plumes 
and  silken  hair — "the  corn  in  the  ear." 

I  said  in  the  first  story  of  the  "New 
Spirit  of  the  Farm"  that  the  gains  added 
to  farming  through  science  would  in  a 
single  year  in  a  single  group  of  states  ex- 
ceed the  capital  of  the  Steel  Trust,  with  all 
its  inflation  of  water  and  hot  air.  Let  us 
see  how  that  statement  works  out  as  to 
corn.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  for  1907  was 
close  on  to  three  and  a  half  billion — to  be 
exact,  $3,404,000,000.  Of  that  total,  corn 
represented  half,  or  to  be  exact,  $1,340,- 
446,000.  That  is,  the  production  of  corn 
for  a  single  year  almost  equals  the  total 
capital  of  the  Steel  Trust  for  all  time.  In 
1904,  the  total  corn  production  of  the 
United  States  was  about  $1,054,790,000, 
and  a  statistician  figured  out  that  if  that 
crop  of  corn  had  been  loaded  on  wagons, 
the  string  of  wagons  would  reach  292,000 
miles,  or  would  belt  the  globe  eleven  times. 

What  has  science  done  for  corn?  You 
can  answer  that  question  by  taking  the 
total  corn  production  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  considering  the  individual  cases  of  a 
few  states  like  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  Iowa, 
regarded  as  peculiarly  in  the  corn  belt,  or 
Wisconsin,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  too  far  north  for  corn,  or  Idaho,  con- 
sidered outside  the  corn  belt  altogether. 
Perhaps,  it  is  less  bewildering  to  take  in- 
dividual states  first. 

Years  ago,  only  the  southern  counties  of 
Wisconsin  attempted  to  raise  corn  and  the 
average  ran  at  about  twenty-seven  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Science  proved  that  corn 
could  be  grown  in  the  other  counties  too, 
and  showed  how  it  could  be  done;  and  the 
average  climbed  from  27  to  28  bushels, 
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then  to  29,  then  to  37,  then  to  41;  then, 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  science,  itself, 
the  corn  average  of  Wisconsin,  which  is 
not  a  corn  state,  jumped  to  47  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  one  year.  What  does  this 
mean  in  dollars  to  the  farmer's  pocket? 
It  means  twenty  more  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  at  50  cents  means  $10  more  to  the 
acre  for  the  farmer,  and  as  one  and  a  half 
million  acres  in  Wisconsin  are  raising  corn, 
the  gains  through  scientific  methods  to  this 
state  alone,  in  the  corn  crop  only,  in  a  single 
year,  are  115,000,000.  Of  Iowa,  of  Illinois, 
of  even  Idaho  and  the  Dakotas,  the  same 
story  might  be  told.  While  science  is  work- 
ing the  same  miracles  in  the  South  and  East 
— many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  harvesting 
as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre — the 
totals  do  not  make  such  a  good  showing,  for 
the  simple  season  the  high  averages  are 
pulled  down  by  the  old-line  farmers,  who 
are  still  content  with  twelve  and  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  understating  it 
to  say  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
scientific  methods  have  practically  doubled 
the  corn  values  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  mean  doubled  the  total  crop,  for 
that  would  hardly  be  a  fair  comparison 
considering  the  increase  of  population,  but 
I  do  mean  doubled  the  average  value  and 
yield  per  acre.  Where  an  acre  of  corn  used 
to  be  worth  from  $7  to  $13,  it  is  to-day 
worth  from  $24  up.  "  But,"  says  the  cynic, 
"corn  brings  50  and  60  cents  now,  where  it 
used  to  bring  only  33  cents  and  as  low  as 
17  cents."  True,  but  what  has  increased 
the  demand  for  corn?  Corn  is  to-day  used 
in  two  hundred  different  food  and  chemical 
manufactures.  That,  too,  is  the  work  of 
science,  the  reaction  of  the  man  with  the 
brains  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
farm. 

As  far  as  farming  is  concerned,  how  has 
science  wrought  the  miracle?  The  methods 
followed  have  been  practically  the  same 
from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  to 
Iowa;  but  as  Wisconsin  has  had,  perhaps, 
the  most  unexpected  success,  the  story  of 
her  methods  may  be  told  as  typical  of  all. 
It  does  not  matter  very  much  what  name 
the  corn  bears,  each  section  has  its  favorite 
— Learning  in  the  East,  Early  Yellow 
Dent  and  Silver  King  in  the  West.  The 
point  is:  what  is  done  with  the  corn  to 
bring  it  up  to  perfection? 


"I  had  been  looking  round  for  years," 
said  Professor  Moore,  the  agronomist  of 
Wisconsin,  "for  the  finest  specimen  I  could 
find  of  corn  suitable  for  a  Northern  climate, 
and  I  was  always  testing  perfect  specimens 
from  the  north  counties  of  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois for  something  suitable  to  Wisconsin." 

Right  here  let  it  be  stated  that  the 
method  of  testing  is  not  a  short  one.  It 
took  twelve  years  testing  to  obtain  the 
wheat  best  suited  for  Minnesota's  climate, 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  whole  century  to 
produce  the  highest  yielding  sugar  beet. 

"  Did  you  get  your  best  results  by  cross- 
ing or  selecting?"  I  asked. 

"  Do  you  mean  as  to  corn?  By  selection, 
pure  and  simple,  year  after  year  of  it, 
weeding  out  everything  but  the  most  per- 
fect specimens,  then  planting  from  that 
perfect  specimen  only,  weeding  out  all  its 
progeny  but  the  most  absolutely  perfect, 
and  again  using  the  progeny  as  a  parent 
seed,  and  again  weeding  out  till  you  get  a 
field  of  as  perfect  corn  as  man  and  nature 
can  grow.  When  we  reach  that  stage,  we 
venture  to  give  it  out  as  seed  corn,  and  it 
is  by  that  process  of  selection,  together 
with  some  other  processes,  which  I'll  show 
you — that  we  have  raised  Wisconsin's 
average  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-one 
and  forty-seven.  When  you  cross  different 
plants,  the  hybrid  child  may  be  perfect; 
that  is,  you  keep  only  the  perfect  progeny, 
detasseling  the  others  as  they  bloom;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  from  that  perfect 
hybrid  type,  you  may  get  a  freak  child 
that  reverts  to  some  defect  in  one  of  its 
parent  ancestors.  Whereas,  by  selection, 
you  keep  on  selecting  and  selecting,  and 
weeding  out  the  imperfect,  till  your  perfect 
type  seed — -you  understand  you  can't  call 
it  a  final  type  seed,  for  we  hope  to  get 
better  and  better  and  better  types — you 
keep  on  selecting  till  your  perfect  seed 
can't  revert  to  anything  but  a  perfect 
parent  type." 

"But,"  objects  the  unbeliever,  "your 
Farmer-Man  can't  monkey  with  individual 
seeds,  or  he'd  never  get  a  crop." 

Exactly,  that  is  what  the  specialist  is 
for,  to  get  the  perfect  seed  for  your  Farmer- 
Man.  That  is  what  the  national  and  state 
governments  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  experimental  stations  for. 

Let  us  follow  the  process  till  the  perfect 
seed  goes  out  to  the  farmer,  where  he  can 
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conserve  his 
own  perfect 
seed  type. 
We'll  sup- 
p  o  s  e  the 
type  is  either 
Yellow  Dent 
or  Silver 
King.  We'll 
also  suppose 
that  the 
ground  has 
been  plowed 
and  prepar- 
ed, made  as 
perfect  as 
it  could  be 
made  by  ro- 
tation and 
cultivation, 
without  arti- 
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only  one 
large  perfect 
type  rather 
than  a  corn 
that  grows 
three  or  four 
inferior 
types  to  the 
stalk.  If 
each  ear  is  a 
perfect  one, 
it  will  have 
from  800  to 
1  ,ooo  ker- 
nels, not 
counting  the 
seeds  on  the 
end  of  the 
corn,  for 
these  may 
have      been 


ficial  fertilizing,  which  the  best  scientists 
decry,  just  as  the  best  doctors  decry  too 
much  medicine.  Keep  the  field  so  it  won't 
need  artificial  fertilizing — says  science. 

Well,  then,  here  is  your  Professor-Man 
with  a  few  ears  of  perfect  corn,  which  he 
has  picked  up  from  some  special  field. 
Now  it  is  worth  while  knowing  why  he 
considers  these  ears  good.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  corn  was  growing  in  the 
stalk,  he  noticed  that  these  ears  grew  on 
the  finest,  highest  and  fullest  stalks  in  the 
field,  and  he  prefers  a  stalk  that  produces 


pollenized  fror<  another  stalk  and  might 
therefore  produa  hybrid  and  inferior  types. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  nature's  per- 
centage of  increase — the  dividend  paid  by 
the  Farmers'  Trust — is  something  to  make 
even  the  Standard  Oil  sit  up  and  gasp  with 
envy.  Now  a  lot  of  things  may  happen  to 
even  a  perfect  ear  of  corn  that  may  destroy 
its  growing  power — "germinal  power" 
•science  calls  it.  If  it  has  been  dried  under 
the  eaves  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  or 
in  a  damp  laundry,  or  in  a  heap  of  other 
ears  on  a  moldy  barn  floor — the  side  in  the 


In  this  germinating  test  the  seeds  of  only  one  ear  failed  to  sprout. 
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shade  may  retain  moisture,  and  when  the 
frost  comes,  the  germ  of  the  kernels  on  that 
side  of  the  ear  will  be  nipped  and  killed. 
The  Professor-Man  after  twenty  years  of 
practical  testing  insists  that  the  ear  of  the 
seed  corn  must  be  specially  dried,  prefer- 
ably on  racks  like  a  dry  goods  merchant's 
shelves,  only  the  shelves  must  not  be 
boards  but  bars  to  admit  free  circulation  of 
air.  They  must  be  dried  in  an  absolutely 
dry  place — not  the  laundry  or  kitchen 
which  are  full  of  steam.  Professor  Moore 
dries  all  his  with  a  current  of  hot  air  worked 
by  an  electrical  apparatus. 

"  But,"  objects  the  fifteen-bushel-an-acre 
farmer,  "farmers  haven't  time  to  monkey 
with  ears  one  by  one." 

Consider  a  minute!  Fifteen  ears  of  per- 
fect corn  will  plant  one  acre;  or  to  put  it 
differently,  one  bushel  of  seed  corn  in  the 
ear  will  plant  seven  acres.  The  product  of 
two  acres  will  seed  fifty  acres.  The  prod- 
uct of  fifty  acres  will  seed  two  thousand 
acres  of  corn.  A  very  small  rack  would 
dry  enough  corn  to  plant  the  biggest  corn 
field  in  existence.  It  would  not  take  any 
practical  farmer  more  than  half  an  hour  to 
make  such  a  rack  for  his  own  use  on  the 
average  small  farm. 

Now,  then,  having  dried  the  perfect  ears 
— all  seed  corn  must  be  bought  in  the  ear, 
not  shelled — is  the  scientist  ready  to  plant 
his  corn?  Not  by  any  means.  Do  you 
think  he  is  going  to  risk  wasting  his  time 
and  his  labor  and  his  field  by  planting 
corn,  which  by  any  chance  may  not  grow? 
The  aim  of  science  is  to  eliminate  risk.  He 
tests  the  seed.  From  each  ear  of  seed  corn 
he  takes  from  four  to  six  kernels,  laying 
the  seed  ears  along  in  a  row  so  he  can 
identify  from  which  ears  he  has  taken  the 
four  or  six  kernels.  In  a  pan  he  has  placed 
wet  sand,  or  wet  earth,  or  wet  wool,  or  wet 
blotting  paper.  Whatever  it  is,  he  divides 
the  damp  surface  of  the  pan  into  as  many 
squares  as  he  is  testing  ears.  Then  he 
places  the  kernels  from  each  individual 
ear,  each  four  or  six  seeds,  in  a  separate 
square.  For  six  days .  he  keeps  that  pan 
heated  up  to  750  (Fahr.) — summer  tem- 
perature. Better,  too,  if  the  pan  be  kept 
in  a  sunny  window.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  some  of  the  seeds  in  the  squares  be- 
gin to  sprout — "germinate,"  science  calls 
it.  Now  for  seed  corn,  the  scientist  uses 
only  those  ears    whose  kernels    sprouted 


perfectly.  I  think  the  scientific  way  of 
putting  that  is  to  say,  only  the  ears  are  to 
be  used  which  sprout  96  per  cent. 

Must  the  farmer  do  all  this?  Why  not? 
He  can  lay  out  his  testing  pan  quicker  than 
I  can  describe  the  process,  in  shorter  time 
than  he  could  argue  that  it  is  not  worth 
while;  and  a  ten-minute  process,  which 
adds  from  $18  to  $20  to  the  value  of  the 
acre,  is  a  pretty  paying  job. 

The  scientist  then  plants  his  corn  in  the 
regulation  plots.  The  process  I  shall  not 
describe,  for  each  scientist  has  his  own 
scheme  and  his  own  machine — horse 
planter,  check-rower,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  and  each  year  is  producing  new  schemes 
and  new  machines.  The  point  is:  he  gets 
from  four  to  six  kernels  in  each  hillock. 
Then  he  begins  to  watch  with  the  feverish 
anxiety  of  a  Wall  Street  broker  pondering 
his  tapeline.  As  the  corn  comes  on  some 
stalks  are  better  than  others.  The  poor 
stalks  are  detasseled  or  cut  out,  giving 
every  chance  and  advantage  to  the  best 
type.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  farmer's 
methods  and  the  scientist's  differ.  The 
farmer  can't  detassel  and  cut  out  from 
general  fields,  but  he  can  detassel  and  cut 
out  if  he  grows  a  special  seed  plot  of  corn, 
and  processes  that  add  $15,000,000  value 
a  year  to  a  state  are  worth  special  seed 
plots  on  every  farm.  There  is  another 
method  which  the  farmer  can  follow.  As 
he  walks  through  his  fields,  he  may  notice 
specially  fine  stalks.  By  marking  these, 
he  may  obtain  seed  corn  from  them,  though 
there  is  a  risk  of  degeneration  from  neigh- 
boring stalks  not  as  perfect. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  process  of  "selec- 
tion" means  in  corn  breeding,  and  the 
process  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years, 
only  the  perfect  type  being  preserved. 
One  scientist  told  me,  that  out  of  two  hun- 
dred types  in  one  year,  he  had  rejected  as 
imperfect  all  but  eight.  Finally,  the 
specialist  obtains  a  field  of  corn,  in  which 
all  the  stalks  are  perfect — the  kind  that 
farmers  come  and  look  at,  over  the  fence, 
and  passers-by  pause  to  admire  without 
knowing  why.  The  scientist  is  now  ready 
to  send  out  seed  corn  to  the  farmer,  but 
as  careless  handling  might  cause  the  best 
seed  corn  to  degenerate,  the  scientist's  care 
preserves  the  seed  corn  after  it  has  been 
sent  out.  This  is  the  very  crux  of  the 
matter — the  thing  that  is  to  send  the  aver- 
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ages  up  and  double  the  state's  annual  in- 
come. Science  has  devised  many  improve- 
ments and  benefits  which  the  general 
public  has  bungled  and  failed  on. 

What  is  the  next  step?  Here  it  is — here 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  in  both  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa.  Counting  short  courses 
and  long  courses,  there  are  at  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  high  schools,  about  eight 
hundred  students  a  year  in  each  state. 
When  these  go  out  from  the  schools,  they 
are  organized  into  farmers'  experimental 
associations — each  association  to  be  a 
nucleus  of  improvement  for  its  district. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  said,  the  boys  are 
told  not  to  go  home  and  brag,  but  to  let 
the  results  speak.  To  these  students  the 
seed  corn  is  distributed.  It  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  the  students  take  care  both 
by  cultivation  and  rotation  to  have  the 
soil  in  perfect  condition  for  it.  They  also 
take  care  not  to  plant  it  near  the  field  of 
some  slovenly  neighbor,  whose  weeds  and 
poor  types  will  be  blown  over  the  fence  by 
the  wind.  As  the  crop  grows,  neighboring 
farmers  look  and  look  again.  They  may 
sneer  at  what  they  call  "fancy  tiffics,"  but 
if  the  fancy  farming  puts  $20  more  to  the 
acre  in  the  boy's  pocket,  they  are  going  to 
ask  where  he  got  that  seed,  and  buy  some 
from  him.  It  is  here  the  reward  comes  to 
the  students  who  have  gone  to  the  expense 
of  a  scientific  course.  While  common  corn 
sells  at  from  40  to  60  cents,  an  average  of 
50,  seed  corn  properly  cured,  tested  and 
guaranteed  to  give  high  averages — pedi- 
greed seed — sells  for  $3  a  bushel  to  $7.  I 
actually  have  records  of  a  fancy  lot  sold  at 
$30  for  the  bushel;  but  that  was  abnor- 


mal. The  Wisconsin  boys  of  the  agron- 
omy department  are  taking  in  $100,000  a 
year  for  pure  pedigreed  seed.  I  know  of 
one  boy,  whose  father  told  him  he  could 
go  in  for  the  fancy  seed  business  in  corn  and 
make  all  he  liked  out  of  it,  and  the  young 
rascal,  to  his  father's  utter  flabbergasted- 
ness,  put  away  $6,000  in  one  summer, 
beating  his  father's  income.  I  know  of 
another  boy,  paying  his  way  through  col- 
lege, who  sold  300  bushels  of  Silver  King 
at  $3  to  the  bushel.  It  is  simply  amazing 
what  results  the  boys  of  the  experimental 
association  have  obtained  '  from  these 
methods.     Here  they  are": 

Silver  King — maximum  yield,  shelled 
corn,  122  bushels  to  the  acre;  minimum 
yield,  27  bushels;    average,  67. 

Yellow  Dent — maximum  yield,  shelled 
corn,  no  bushels;  minimum,  23;  aver- 
age, 55- 

I  do  not  need  to  add  that  the  boys  feed 
their  minimum  yields  to  the  pigs;  that 
only  the  maximum  yields  go  out  as 
seed. 

"  I  wish,"  said  aforemost  authority  of  the 
Northwest  in  farming  matters,  "we  could 
get  your  Canadian  wheat  in  here,  because 
it  is  better  for  milling,  owing  to  your  long 
sunlight.  Then  our  farmers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  grow  corn  and  with  the  corn  aver- 
ages going  up  and  up,  you  can  see  it  would 
mean  bigger  incomes  to  our  farmers." 

Well  may  the  farmer  reflect  as  he  un- 
hitches his  team  at  nightfall,  that  winter 
is  not  a  death  but  a  sleeping;  and  spring 
a  rebirth  to  new  life,  fuller  life,  the  resur- 
rection to  a  hope  that  is  infinite. 
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OLD   SOLDIER   YARNS 

THE    BISHOP'S    ROBES 
BY   LLOYD    BUCHANAN 

HER-RE  be,"  remarked 
Sergeant  Sullivan, 
"  thr-ree  ways  av  winnin' 
the  shmiles  av  th' 
ordhinary  faymale — 
\  mockin'  at  other  wim- 
min,  shpendin'  money, 
an'  ticklin'.  An'  betwane  us  all  an'  the 
gate  post,  ticklin'  is  the  chapest  an'  most 
aiqually  satisfactory." 

"L"  troop  had  gone  into  bivouac  on  a 
hillside  in  a  driving  rain.  The  downpour 
had  ceased  as  darkness  settled  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  half  a  snake  fence  "bus- 
cared"  behind  the  Captain's  back,  the  men 
had  built  a  roaring  fire  about  which  they 
circled  drying  their  clothes  in  the  cheerful 
heat.  Sergeant  Sullivan,  seated  on  his 
poncho,  with  his  shoes  off,  was  laboriously 
toasting  his  feet,  one  at  the  time,  while  he 
waved  his  blue  shirt  before  him  on  the  end 
of  a  stick.  His  remark  on  the  gentle  sex 
was  elicited  by  a  eulogy  of  the  junior  cor- 
poral— love-sick  and  drenched  to  the  skin 
— on  the  sweet  nature  of  the  Colonel's  cook. 

"Hell,  Sully,"  said  the  Quartermaster 
Sergeant,  a  married  man  whose  wife  had  a 
tongue  with  a  regimental  reputation,  "what 
do  you  know  about  women  anyhow?" 

"More  a  dom  sight  norr  any  man  should 
— wid  dacincy  an'  silf  rayspict,"  returned 
the  cynic  sharply,  "but,  thank  God,  con- 
sidherable  less  thin  certain  others  av  me 
acq'uentance  not  so  far  away  but  phwat 
they  could  be  hit  wid  a  cow  if  I  had  wan 
here  be  the  tail  to  throw." 

The  Quartermaster  Sergeant  reddened  as 
a  titter  ran  around  the  fire,  but  made  no 
reply.  Sergeant  Sullivan  felt  his  shirt 
carefully,  shook  his  head,  and  resumed 
waving. 

"I  remimber,  though,"  he  said,  "wan 


time  long  years  since  phwin,  betwane  two 
wimmin  an'  a  bottle  av  booze  I  was  dom 
near  dhrove  out  av  th'  Ar-rmy  into  bein'  a 
Bishop  av  the  Prothestant  Aypiscpal 
Church.  Only  for  me  quittin'  av  the  job 
av  me  own  fr-ree  will,  preferrin'  the  r-ro- 
mance  av  a  milithary  carreer  to  th'  aise  av 
a  palace  wid  all  its  attindint  social  beguil- 
mints,  I  might  now  be  mar-rchin'  thr-rough 
life  wid  a  crook  an'  a  ring  instid  av  inglor- 
riously  dhryin'  me  socks  be  a  rail  fire  in 
quistionable  coomp'ny." 

"Go  on,  Sully,  ye  dom  owld  liar,"  re- 
marked the  First  Sergeant  affectionately, 
"ut's  fower  year  since  I've  heard  the  tale 
— an'  ut  was  thin  ivvir  gr-rowin'  more 
r-raymarkable  wid  age." 

Sergeant  Sullivan  laid  down  his  shirt 
and  lit  his  pipe. 

"  I  was  six  year  in  the  ser-vice  thin,"  he 
began,  "an'  little  more,  be  the  nature  av 
things,  thin  a  rookie.  But,  if  I  do  say  ut 
mesilf — an'  the  top  Sergeant  will  be  afther 
bear-rin'  me  out — I  was  a  fine  figure  av  a 
young  buck,  tall,  clane  cut,  sthraight  as  a 
r-rifle  barril,  an'  wid  a  gr-reat  black  beard 
that  was  the  jye  av  mesilf  an'  the  invy  av 
me  frinds.  I  was  but  a  privit,  though — 
phwat  wid  wimmin  an'  booze  I  was  ivvir 
acr-ross  the  disk  fr'm  me  throop  com- 
mander, an'  twict  nothin'  saved  me  from 
a  bob-tail  but  the  gr-race  av  God  an'  th' 
spick  an'  spanness  av  me  kit  an'  car-rbine. 

"At  last,  though,  th'  owld  man  got  good 
an'  sick  av  me  nonsinse. 

"'Sullivan,'  he  says,  shakin'  his  finger  at 
me,  'dom  your  careless  ways.  I  give  ye 
war-rnin'  now  thot  the  nixt  chance  I  git,  I 
fir-re  ye  up  befoore  a  Giniril  Coort — an' 
out  av  th'  ser-rvice  ye'll  go.' 

"  I  saluted,  sthiff  as  a  r-ram  rod,  an'  wid 
tears  in  me  eyes — I  was  gittin'  over  a  jag — 
I  pr-romised  enough  rayforms  to  make  a 
militia  rigimint  fit  for  service. 

"'Git  out,'  th'  owld  man  says,  says  he, 
'I'm  weary  wid  your  blarney.  I'll  have  no 
more  av  ut.  Give  him  two  wakes'  kitchin 
police,  Sergeant,'  says  he. 
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"  I  sittled  down  to  a  calm,  dacint  life  fer 
sivin  days,  but  on  the  eighth,  be  the  luck  av 
the  divvil,  1  wint  into  a  wee  cr-rap  game 
wid  sivinty-six  cints — and  came  out  wid 
thirty-nine  dollars.  Still  1  says  to  mesilf, 
'Behave,  Sully,'  1  says.  'Avoid  timpta- 
tion,  Sully.  Th'  owld  man  ain't  cool  yit 
be  the  hell  av  a  sight,'  I  says.  So  the  nixt 
day,  bein'  Sathurday,  1  stharted  off  early 
in  th'  afthernoon  for  a  walk  in  the  woods 
about  the  post,  to  avide  the  lures  av  me 
aimiable  frinds  who  would  be  sthartin'-for 
town.  Hardly,  howivvir,  was  me  foot  off 
av  the  risirvation  phwin  I  raymimbired 
thot  1  naded  a  hair-cut.  1  thin  discovered 
I  had,  be  misthake,  put  on  me  very  best 
blue  clothes,  an'  I  had  me  thirty-nine  oro 
in  me  pockit  to  kape  ut  safe  from  some 
pryin'  thafe  who  might  be  buttin'  into 
quarthers. 

"So,  much  aginst  me  will,  I  tur-rned  me 
rayluctant  fate  to  the  car  line,  an'  was  soon 
r-rollin'  to  town.  Ut  was  not  until  thin  thot 
the  thought  av  the  throop  barber  cr-rossed 
memind.  'But  Hell,'  I  says, 'Hell,  mefareis 
paid.  The  R-rubicon  is  cr-rossed,'  I  says. 
'I'll  simply  shlip  in — an'  thin  shlipout.  I'm 
no  wake-minded  child  nadin'  av  a  nur-rse 
to  kape  me  from  throuble,'  I  says. 

"All  would  hov  wint  well,  I'm  not 
doubtin' — but  fornist  the  hair  raiser's  was 
a  dope  joint,  and  lanin'  from  the  dure 
thereof  phwin  I  dhismounthed  from  me 
conveyance  worr  thr-ree  av  me  boosum 
frinds  callin'  to  me  be  all  the  tokens  av 
brotherly  love. 

"The  sayquil  I  nade  not  r-relate  until,  in 
the  state  av  a  drame,  1  at  last  bruk  through 
the  swing  dures  an'  navigathed  acr-ross  the 
strate  into  the  bar-rber  chair. 

"Hair  cut,'  I  says  brief,  an'  fell  aslape. 

"  Fr-rom  a  drame  av  love  1  was  r-roused 
in  a  momint,  ut  samed. 

"'Shampoo?'  asks  the  barber. 

"'Sure,'  1  says  an'  fell  to  noddin'  agin. 

"Beard  thrimmed?'  comes  nixt  floatin' 
through  me  visions. 

"'Av  coorse,'  1  tells  him,  'everythin'!' 

"'All  over,'  he  says  in  an  incr-redhible 
brafe  minit,  'nixt!' 

"Is  there  nothin'  ilse  you  can  do?'  I 
asks,  gravin'  to  lave  the  chair. 

"You've  had  a  hair  cut — shampoo — 
beard  thrimmed— shine — facial  massage — 
an'  hair  singed,'  he  replys,  'bill  two  dollars 
an'  fifteen  cints.' 


"'I've  thirty  mor-re,'  I  says,  'give  me  a 
shave.'  An'  I  sacr-rificed  me  jewel  av  a 
bear-rd  for  six  minnits  more  rist  in  thot 
glor-rious  throne. 

"Howivvir  at  last  wid  gintle  but  firm 
assistance  I  rached  the  strate  an'  set  on  the 
cur-rb  shtone  in  front  to  think  av  the 
sitooation.  I  was  scarce  sittled  down 
phwin  I  hear-rd  some  wan  callin'  'Soldier! 
Soldier!'  I  r-raised  me  eyes,  an'  ther-re, 
in  a  buggy  befoore  me  was  two  ladies  in 
phwite  an'  pink,  wid  big  hats  an'  blue 
parasols.  To  me  wandherin'  gaze  they 
looked  like  angils  from  Hivvin,  though 
evints  subsequint  lead  me  to  belave  thot 
me  fir-rst  impr-rissions  worr  erroneous. 
A  young  br-rave  wid  an  oily  black  mus- 
tache was  a  dhrivin'  av  thim. 

"'Ladies!'  I  says,  bowin'  to  thim  as 
rayspictful  as  possible  from  me  perch. 

'"Git  in,'  says  the  gir-rul  in  the  hind 
sate. 

"  I  was  in  no  sthate  to  argue  wid  anny 
thing  as  unraysonin'  -as  a  faymale,  so  wid 
the  aid  av  her  an'  the  man,  I  climbed  on 
boor-rd. 

"Phwat  happined  nixt  God  knows — not 
I.  I've  a  faint  remimbrance  av  dhrivin'  a 
long  piece  through  the  counthry,  and  sing- 
in'  a  dale  wid  me  ar-rm  about  the  lady  be- 
side me — an'  par-rtakin'  free  an'  aisy  av  a 
br-rown  jug.  An'  thin  av  a  suddin  we 
sthopped  in  a  wood — an' — iverythin'  wint 
out. 

"Phwin  I  come  to  I  was  sthill  in  the 
woods,  and  I  was  aware  av  a  splittin'  pain 
in  me  head  an'  a  ticklin'  as  av  a  number  av 
ants  inside  me  blouse.  I  rached  me  hand 
out  gintle  for  fear  av  dhisturbin'  me  head 
suddin — an' — Lord  forgive  me  if  I  wasn't 
sthar-rk  nakid  lyin'  in  the  brush.  Clothes, 
cap,  money,  shoes — ivery  bloomin'  stitch  I 
had  thim  two  ladies  an'  their  frind  had 
shtole  from  me  phwile  I  slept,  an'  lift  me 
bar-re  as  a  new  bor-rn  babe.  Phwat  worr 
me  thoughts!  Me  garmints  worr  gone.  I 
knew  not  phwere  I  was.  I  had  no  way  to 
measure  the  time.  No  doubt,  though,  the 
owld  man  was  at  thot  very  momint 
champin'  av  his  teeth  an'  wr-ritin'  out 
giniral  char-rges  to  compass  me  bob-tail. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  thot  as  I  set 
ther-re  wid  me  head  shplittin',  the  bugs 
pasturin'  all  over  me  person,  an'  not  a  rag 
on  me,  I  was  a  dom  sad  hombre.  Avin  me 
bear-rd    was    gone,    though    thot,    as    it 
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tur-rned  out  lather,  was  a  blessin'  in 
disguise. 

"I  was  settin'  there,  pondherin'  like, 
phwin  I  hears  a  locomotive  phwistlin',  an' 
a  thr-rain  roarin'  through  the  woods  on  me 
r-right.  Near-rer  an'  near-rer  ut  came,  an' 
at  last  ut  passed  widin  a  hundher  yar-rds 
av  me  back,  an'  I  heard  ut  blowin'  an' 
shlowin'  up  for  a  station.  At  fur-rst  thot 
was  a  mather  av  no  intherest.  But  in  a 
little  ut  came  to  me  thot  phwere  a  station 
was  there  a  man  would  be  as  well — an'  I 
might  inthrojooce  mesilf  an'  borry  a 
breech  clout  an'  a  pair  av  slippers,  an' 
make  me  way  home  in  the  dhar-rk.  Wid 
thot  idea  I  r-rose,  an'  pickin'  car-reful  over 
the  soft  places,  I  made  me  way  through  the 
forrist  until  I  came  to  the  edge  av  ut — an' 
there,  about  fifty  fate  away  I  saw  befoore 
me  no  station  but  a  wee  flag  shid,  an'  a  fat 
nvirind  gent,  very  hot  an'  mad-lookin', 
wid  a  shovel  hat  on  his  head  an'  a  dhress- 
suit  case  in  his  hand.  Seein'  he  was  a 
priest,  an'  modist,  I  cr-rouched  in  the  edge 
av  the  br-rush  like  a  wild  jack  rabbit,  an' 
hild  me  tongue.  He  seemed  considherin' 
some  heavy  mather,  an'  at  last,  wid  a  face 
like  a  thundher  cloud,  he  hides  his  dhress- 
suit  case  careful  in  the  cor-rner  av  the  shid, 
unbuttons  his  coat,  an'  stharts  mar-rchin' 
off  the  road  to  the  lift. 

"  I  stayed  hid,  wid  the  gr-rass  ticklin'  av 
me  person  most  familiar,  until  he  was 
ar-round  the  bind  in  the  r-road.  Thin,  like 
a  panthir,  I  stalked  thot  dhress-suit  case  an' 
bust  it  opin.  Phwat  I  tuk  out  was  a  cau- 
tion— a  full  suit  av  the  most  gor-rgeous 
imbroidhered  icclesiasthical  r-robes,  a  pair 
av  patint  leather  shoes,  a  mirror,  a  br-rush 
an'  comb  an'  tooth  br-rush,  an'  a  bothle  av 
rye  phwiskey.  ' 

"'The  divvil,'  I  says.  'But  into  thim, 
Sully.  Bether  avin  the  sthripes  av  a 
modist  zebra  than  your  prisint  promiscu's 
undhress.' 

"An'  in  two  minnits  I  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  majesty  av  the  uniform,  an'  bein' 
young  an'  foolish,  I  couldn't  hilp  pausin'  a 
momint  to  admire  the  showin'  I  made  in 
the  mirror.  I  was  ingaged  in  this  plisint 
pursuit  phwin  suddin  behind  me  came  the 
beatin'  av  hoofs  on  the  r-road  to  the  r-right, 
an'  tur-rnin',  I  saw  bear-rin'  down  on  me 
a  magnificint  carri'ge  wid  two  hor-rsis  an'  a 
coachman  an'  tiger,  an'  a  fat  lady  in 
glasses  lanin'  out  av  the  side  an'  wavin'  to 


me.  Ther-re  was  no  use  r-runnin'  so  I 
dhropped  the  mirror  an'  stood  attintion. 

"The  carri'ge  shtopped.  The  tiger 
jumped  down  an'  opined  the  dure.  The 
lady  comes  tumblin'  out. 

"'Oh,  me  dear  Bishop!'  she  says, 
r-runnin'  at  me  wid  two  fat  jeweled  meat 
hooks  shtuck  out:  'I'm  so,  so  sorry  to  be 
late.  Will  ye  forgive  me?  Docthor  Har- 
coat,'  she  says,  'was  takin  suddin  wid  wan 
av  his  sinkin'  spells,'  she  says,  'an'  he  sint 
me  to  recave  ye.  He  is  dyin'  to  see  his 
owld  frind  agin,'  she  says,  'an'  befoore  the 
ser-rvices  this  avenin'  he  is  countin'  on 
talkin'  over  a  gr-reat  dale  wid  ye,'  she  says, 
'av  vast  spiritool  inthrist  to  all  av  us.' 

"I'm  sorry  the  docthor's  ill,'  I  says, 
'but  don't  think  me  a  bishop ' 

"'Thot's  just  phwat  Tom  said!'  she 
cr-ried  in  delight.  "He  won't  be  a  Bishop," 
he  said.  "He  will  nivvir  put  on  a  bit  af 
diff'rince.  You'll  know  him  as  I  know 
him,  my  dear.  He'll  be  just  the  same 
owld  Dicky  av  '67." ' 

"Wid  thot  she  bundled  me  into  the 
carri'ge.  The  tiger,  viewin'  me  garmints 
r-rayspictful,  slung  up  me  dhress-suit  case, 
an'  off  we  stharted  wid  cr-rackin'  phwips 
an'  r-ringin'  hoofs. 

"'I'm  so  glad  ye  wor-re  your  r-robes,' 
she  says,  'I  nivvir  saw  a  bishop  in  them 
befoore  ixcipt  in  church,'  she  says.  'Phwat 
beauties  they  ar-re.     Who  made  thim?' 

"'God  knows,'  I  said,  chokin'  wid  an 
emotion  I  can't  dhiscr-ribe. 

"'Ah,  God  indeed,'  she  says,  r-rollin'  her 
lamps.  'The  r-rewar-rd  is  thruly  the  dade 
an'  not  the  impty  pr-raise.' 

"'Ye've  the  cow  be  the  tail,'  I  says, 
wantin'  to  make  an'  aisy  r-raymar-rk,  yit 
not  quite  gr-raspin'  her  dhrift.  I  saw  she 
had  me  tangled  wid  the  rivirint  file  thot 
took  the  wrong  r-road,  an'  a  natural  im- 
barrissmint  clogged  me  wits.  Ut's  bad 
enough  to  jump  from  a  high  privit  to  a 
biship  —  but  avin  an  owld  ixperienced 
biship  would  feel  queer  widout  tr-rousies 
norr  undhergarmints  an'  the  bugs  makin' 
merry  all  over  his  sacrid  person.  Divvil  a 
bit  did  she  mind  though. 

"'We  hpv  been  havin'  such  ear-rnist 
discussions  lately — me  husbind  an'  me,' 
she  says,  'r-reghar-rdhin'  th'  Apostholic 
Succission.' 

"'Ut's  a  subject  admittin'  av  much 
argymint,'  I  says,  seein'  I  was  due  to  say 
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somethin',    'an'    wan    thot    touches    the 
health  an'  liberthy  av  our  childher.' 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  ye  say  so,'  she  says. 
'Now  just  phwat  is  your  views  r-reghardin' 
the  naycessity  av  the  docthrine?' 

"Plainly  diplomacy  was  me  cue. 

"Phwin  takin  judgmint,'  I  says,  'an' 
thratid  wisely,  ut  is  considhered  be  authori- 
ties the  bist  yet.  I  will  admit  I  see  places 
mesilf  phwere  ut  might  be  improved,'  I 
says,  'but  all  the  biships  I  know,'  I  says, 
'ar-re  for  the  owld  fashioned  arthicle.  We 
Biships  is  very  conservative,'  I  says. 

"She  looked  sort  av  surpr-rised,  an' 
sighed. 

"I'm  so  ignorint,'  she  says,  'I  can't 
follow  quite.     Do  you  mean ' 

"We  worr  intherruptid  be  a  shar-rp  cry, 
an'  the  poundhin'  av  hoofs.  The  carri'ge 
shtopped.  A  man  puuls  up  on  hor-rseback 
be  the  dure  an'  shticks  his  head  in.  Sthrike 
me  dead  if  ut  wasn't  the  owld  man  himsilf. 

"'I  beg  your  pardhon,'  he  says,  pullin' 
off  his  cap  an'  bowin'  terrible  polite,  'I'm 
lookin'  for  a  soldier  av  me  throop  supposed 
to  be  murdhered.  Have  ye  seen  anny 
signs  av  such  a  one?' 

"  I  sthartid  to  salute,  but  me  hand 
caught  in  me  r-robes  an'  I  couldn't. 

"'Sorr,'  I  says. 

"  He  looked  at  me  payculiar,  but  me 
bear-rd  was  gone,  I  was  in  the  dhark  av  the 
carri'ge,  an'  seein'  his  face  an'  r-raymim- 
brin'  av  me  prisint  surroundin's,  I  figured  I 
would  make  a  bit  hay  phwile  the  sun  shone. 

"Was  he  a  tall,  fine-lookin'  lad?'  I  asks. 
'  Beardhed?'  I  asks. 

"'He  was,'  says  th'  owld  man. 

"'Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  av  Hivvin,' 
I  says,  cr-rossin'  mesilf  riverint. 

"'Not  be  a  dom  sight!'  busts  in  the  Cap- 
tain, an'  thin  he  begs  both  our  pardhons. 
"I  seen  such  a  youth,'  I  says,  solim  like, 
'in  blue  unifor-rm,  back  near  town,  settin' 
in  a  house  watchin','  I  says,  'be  the  only 
son  av  a  widhow  who  was  dyin'  av  faver. 
For  long  hours  thot  soldhier  had  been  a- 
settin'  there  phwin  I  lift,  an'  it's  me  honist 
opinion  he's  settin'  there  yit  onliss  the  poor 
lamb  he's  a-watchin'  av  has  been  gathered 
to  the  long  flock.'  # 

"Th'  owld  man  sthared  at  me  again  till  I 
near  lost  the  comfort  av  me  gor-rgeous 
r-robes  an'  me  lady  frind  glarin'  at  him 
through  a  lornette. 

"Thank  you,   sir,'   he  says  though  at 


last,  wid  a  choke  in  his  thr-roat,  an'  pullin' 
back  he  r-rode  on. 

"'Phwere,'  I  says,  turnin'  to  the  lady, 
'is  the  Post?' 

"'Thr-ree  mile,  sthr-raight  down  this 
r-road.  Thin  tur-rn  to  your  lift,'  she  says, 
'an'  wan  mile  more,'  she  says.  'Phwat 
worr  ye  doin'  in  town?'  she  says,  spakin' 
like  a  judge  advicathe. 

"  I  turned  suddin  to  the  window. 

"'Mercy,'  I  cr-ried,  'is  thot  the  soldhier 
lyin'  back  there?  Let  me  out!'  I  yelled. 
'Shtop  the  coach!' 

"They  shtopped  shor-rt.  Out  I  wint 
wid  a  jump,  me  r-robes  flyin'  up  ar-round 
me  bare  legs  an'  into  the  woods.  Did  I 
shtop  agin?  Not  be  a  barril  av  r-rye.  I 
r-run  three  mile  widout  pausin'  for  wind — 
an'  thin,  as  the  sun  was  goin'  down,  an'  I 
was  close  to  the  Post,  I  shed  all  me  outher 
glor-ry — an'  be  dusk  I  snaked  over  number 
wan  an'  was  r-resayved  into  the  squad 
r-room  wid  open  ar-rms,  the  rumor  bein' 
currint  thot  I  was  a  bloodily  cadhaver,  an' 
searchin'    parthies   huntin'    me   r-remains. 

"The  nixt  mor-rnin'  th'  owld  mon  sinds 
for  me. 

"'Absint  agin,  Sullivan,'  he  says,  'an' — 
shaved,'  he  says,  wid  a  funny  look  comin' 
over  his  face.  'Phwere  hov  ye  been?'  he 
says. 

"'I  was  takin'  a  bit  av  divar-rshion  wid 
some  frinds,'  I  says,  knowin'  there  was 
witnisses  av  me  depar-rture  wid  the  two 
ladies,  'an'  I  passed  be  a  house  phwer 
there  was  a  poor  woman  weepin'  in  the 
dure.  Her  son  was  dyin',  she  says,  an' 
wouldn't  I  watch  be  him — she  was  thot 
wor-re  out,  she  says,  she  couldn't  sthay 
awake  any  longer  atall,  atall.  At  fir-rst, 
mindhin'  av  the  Captin's  war-rnin,  I  was 
for  rayfusin',  but  her  beggin'  was  thot 
pitiful,  an'  feelin'  ut  me  duty  as  a  Christian 
— which,  I  says,  I  know  the  Captin  will  be 
afther  approvin' — wid  gr-reat  rayluctance 
I  set  be  thot  poor  lad  till  I  come  to  r-ray- 
port  to  the  Fir-rst  Sargint  last  night.' 

"The  Captin,  he  put  his  head  in  his 
hands  like  he  was  goin'  to  cr-ry.  Phwin 
he  looked  up  he  was  as  rid  as  a  bate. 

"'Sullivan,'  he  says,  'dommed  if  I  can 
undherstand  how  you  did  ut.  But  I'm 
willin'  to  let  ut  go  this  time,  not  wishin'  to 
thr-rifle  wid  mir-racles,'  he  says.  '  But 
you  mar-rk  me  wur-ruds — if  ivvir  ut  hap- 
pens agin — out  ye  go.' 
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'"Captin,  sorr,'  I  says.  'Be  the  gr-race 
av  God  ut  nivvir  will  happen  agin.' 

"And  I'm  here  to  sthate,"  added  Ser- 
geant Sullivan  thoughtfully,  "thot  I  hov 
kipt  me  wur-rud.     Ut  nivvir  has." 

THE   APPLE    ORCHARD 

IN    MAY 

BY   E.    P.    POWELL 

IFE  is  nowhere  else  so  much  worth 
■*-"'  the  living  as  in  springtime,  under 
the  apple  trees.  I  wonder  that  more 
do  not  build  their  houses  right  at  the 
heart  of  an  apple  orchard.  There  is  not 
only  beauty,  but  health;  and  wealth  seems 
just  at  your  fingertips.  Loaded  with  pink 
and  white  blossoms,  it  surpasses  a  magnolia 
grove,  or  even  an  orange  grove.  The 
ozone  makes  life  to  quiver  in  your  veins, 
but  at  the  same  time  soothes  the  mind  on  a 
level  with  high  thoughts.  There  are  occa- 
sional trees  merely  crimson,  others  pure 
white.  For  every  future  apple  there  are 
now  at  least  twenty  blossoms.  Just  why 
Nature  does  this  I  cannot  guess,  unless 
that  she  loves  mere  beauty — empty  beauty, 
only  that  beauty  is  one  end  in  evolution. 
In  thj  wild  apple,  and  the  crab  apple,  all 
these  flowers  produce  fruit — small  fruit 
and  very  pretty — which  again  seems  to  be 
an  end.  But  under  culture,  man  desires 
large  fruit;  and,  to  yield  it,  Nature  must 
sacrifice  quantity  to  quality,  and  number 
to  size.  In  this  way  we  have,  at  last,  a 
Spitzenberg  and  a  Northern  Spy  and  a 
Newtown  Pippin.  This  struggle  for  bet- 
terment is  marvelously  interesting.  When 
a  splendid  fruit  product  is  secured,  at  half 
size,  like  a  Seckel  pear  or  a  Jonathan  apple, 
man  has  to  step  in  with  his  grafting  tools, 
and  halt  evolution.  If  Nature  be  let  en- 
tirely alone  on  this  road,  she  will  not 
stop  short  of  Pumpkin  Sweets  and  other 
monstrosities. 

Leaves  are  the  go-betweens,  and  it  is 
their  office  to  elaborate  apple-tree  food — 
then  to  pass  it  on  to  the  apple  itself.  If, 
as  in  1907,  millions  of  aphides  or  plant 
lice  attack  the  leaves  inthe  orchard,  then 
these  millions  of  flowers  lose  their  stamina, 
and  develop  only  crab-like  fruit — crabbed 
Spys  and  crabbed  Greenings.  They  are 
hardly  good  for  cider.     Man  again  has  to 


step  in,  and  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  do  what  he  can  to  destroy  the 
pests.  If  fungus  attacks  the  leaves  in 
midsummer,  the  crop  becomes  knobby,  and 
again  worthless.  Man  must  come  in  with 
his  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  destroying  force.  If  the  codlin  moth 
has  its  own  way  in  the  spring,  there  will  be 
a  crop  of  wormy  apples — mostly  on  the 
ground  before  ripe.  Once  more  man  is 
needed  with  his  arsenite  sprays.  If 
prompt  and  careful,  he  will  get  his  market- 
able crop.  If,  worst  of  all,  the  trypeta  fly 
appears  under  your  trees,  it  will  lay  eggs 
through  the  skin  of  every  fine  apple,  and 
even  if  man  do  his  best,  it  is  questionable 
how  much  of  his  crop  he  can  save.  It  is 
very  evident  that  Nature  is  growing  man 
as  well  as  apples,  and  that  the  end  of 
orcharding  is  not  any  more  fruit  than  it 
is  courage,  patience  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. In  this  way  man  and  the  apple 
orchard  are  growing  up  together.  Quite 
as  beautiful  is  the  fact  that  in  this  struggle 
for  the  fittest  and  battle  with  the  bugs, 
there  are  hosts  of  allies;  birds  to  eat  the 
moths  and  worms;  wasps  to  sting  them  or 
eat  them,  and  even  other  moths  on  our 
side  of  the  question.  The  problem  in 
modern  farming  is  to  find  out  our  friends, 
and  put  up  a  good  fight  with  our  foes. 

When  the  apple  is  completed,  having 
escaped  all  its  foes,  it  is  probably  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  world,  although  the  orange  is  a 
close  rival.  In  the  case  of  both  these  fruit 
individuality  stands  out  very  strong.  In  a 
Florida  orchard  we  do  not  ask  for  an 
orange,  but  for  a  Ruby,  or  a  Jaffa,  or  a 
Homosasa,  or  a  Washington  Navel,  or  a 
Hart's  Surprise.  So  in  an  apple  orchard 
we  call  for  a  King,  or  a  Spy,  or  a  Mcintosh; 
and  all  of  these  are  worthy  of  bearing  dis- 
tinctive titles.  Do  you  know  that  there 
are  already  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
different  kinds  of  apples  catalogued?  In 
a  first-class  nursery  you  will  find  probably 
as  many  as  fifty  sorts.  In  my  test  orchard 
I  have  over  eighty,  and  I  am  still  gather- 
ing. Out  of  this  long  list  do  you  want  to 
know  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more  that 
may  be  set  down  as  the  very  highest  prod- 
uct of  horticulture?  An  apple  expert 
writes  me  from  Colorado  that  his  choice  of 
all  apples  is  the  Jonathan.  Another,  Mr. 
Black  of  Bremen,  Ohio,  puts  at  the  head 
Stuarts  Golden.     In  my  own  orchard  I 
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hardly  know  whether  to  choose  Mcintosh 
Red  or  Walter  Pease.  In  Western  New 
York  the  King  apple  is  really  monarch  in 
its  own  realm;  and  down  the  Hudson 
River  valley  there  is  nothing  to  compete 
with  the  Newtown  Pippin.  In  the  West- 
ern States  Yellow  Bellefleur  just  yields  the 
palm  to  Stayman's  Winesap  and  Jefferis. 
Grimes'  Golden  takes  the  prize  in  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  Wealthy  competes 
with  red  Astrachan  all  along  the  colder 
belt  of  States.  But  when  you  go  into  the 
New  York  market  it  is  hard  to  find  apples 
to  bring  higher  prices  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned Spitzenberg  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  But  if  you  take  the  country 
through,  from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west,  the  one  universal  favorite  is  Northern 
Spy.  Take  this  collection  if  you  please, 
and  plant  just  as  many  of  them  as  you  can, 
and  when  you  get  through,  plant  every 
vacancy  with  that  delicious  apple,  the 
Mother.  I  could  pick  out  half  a  dozen 
from  the  list  that  even  dyspeptics  can  eat, 
but  at  the  head  of  these  I  would  place 
Mother.  Yet  to  this  list  I  have  still  to  add 
the  superb  old  Pound  Sweet,  lumpy  and 
lazy  and  fat,  and  if  given  sunshine  enough, 
as  sweet  as  honey.  Mind  you,  you  will 
never  get  a  good  apple  that  is  hid  from  the 
sun.  So  do  not  plant  your  trees  too  close 
together,  and  keep  them  clean  of  suckers, 
and  if  possible  plant  them  on  a  hillside. 
You  will  see  that  most  of  our  apples  have 
only  local  glory,  and  they  do  not  like  to 
live  very  far  from  their  birthplace.  In 
fact  one  must  shift  his  list  to  suit  not  only 
every  State  but  every  section  of  every 
State. 

Do  you  note  how  much  alike  are  the 
blossoms  of  these  strawberries  around  our 
feet  and  those  of  the  apple  trees  overhead? 
I  like  this  plan  of  putting  the  trees  far 
apart,  forty  feet  or  more  and  planting  your 
berries  between.  So  in  my  orchard  you 
will  find,  growing  midway  between  the 
rows,  strips  of  raspberries,  and  of  currants, 
and  of  gooseberries,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  cooler  parts  most  delicious  beds  of 
strawberries.  The  ferocious  blackberries 
grow  along  the  outer  edges  by  the  fences, 
where  boys  are  liable  to  crawl  through. 
Watchdogs  are  no  better  than  blackberry 
thorns.  But  all  of  these  berries,  together 
with  the  apples  and  pears  and  peaches  and 
plums  and  cherries  are  in  one  family,  the 


Rosacea?.  At  some  point  or  other,  away 
back  on  the  road  of  evolution,  each  one 
broke  free  from  the  common  stock,  and 
while  one  became  a  rose  another  became  a 
blackberry;  and  by.  and  by  we  had  this 
marvelous  and  wonderful  family,  born 
about  the  same  time  as  the  human  family, 
and  moving  along  down  through  the  ages 
in  mutual  friendship.  Obliterate  the  rose 
family,  and  the  human  family  would  have 
hard  times  getting  along  in  the  temperate 
zone.  It  has  given  us  all  of  our  finest 
fruits  as  well  as  the  crown  of  all  flowers. 
Only  four  great  families  have  risen  high  in 
evolution;  the  rose  famify,  the  cereal 
family,  the  solanum  family  (including  the 
potato),  and  the  palm  family.  These  with 
the  human,  may  be  called  the  five  families 
that  have  a  common  destiny.  Our  poetry 
as  well  as  our  food,  our  good  cheer  of 
existence  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  our 
subsistence,  depends  upon  these  compan- 
ions of  ours.  Noble  aids  in  life,  we,  in  turn, 
are  able  to  ennoble  them.  In  no  way  does 
the  wit  of  man  sharpen  more  readily  or 
labor  find  so  pleasant  a  reward,  as  in 
the  scientific  improvement  of  fruits  and 
flowers. 

You  may  pick  as  freely  as  you  please  of 
these  apple  blossoms,  for  Nature  will  make 
no  other  use  of  most  of  them  than  to  please 
the  eye  and  the  nostrils.  Before  man, 
Nature  cared  only  to  save  a  fruit,  and 
therefore  made  immense  provision  for 
seed.  Since  man  has  come  in,  with  selec- 
tion, there  is  less  care,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  seed,  and  more  for  individual  size  and 
beauty.  Notwithstanding  President  Roose- 
velt, it  works  just  so  with  the  human 
family.  Quality  and  strength  and  indi- 
vidual life  rule  the  enlightened  world, 
while  number  rules  the  lower  social  strata. 
However,  we  are  getting  here  into  a  mar- 
velous problem,  and  must  not  go  too  far. 
Only  this  you  see,  that  there  is  a  shower  of 
petals,  more  beautiful  than  the  morning, 
falling  all  over  the  sod,  and  carrying 
beauty  and  sweetness  with  the  breeze  down 
the  swale.  With  these  petals  more  than 
half  the  germinating  apples  have  also 
fallen.  Others  will  hold  on  but  tempor- 
arily, and  in  June  only  the  very  choicest 
and  the  strongest — the  most  sturdy  and 
vital,  will  push  onward,  while  the  rest  give 
up  the  struggle.  I  do  not  pity  the  failures, 
for  Nature  will  work  them  over  into  the 
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soil,  and  turn  them  into  strawberries  or 
roses — perhaps  into  potatoes  or  turnips — 
at  least  into  something  useful,  if  not 
beautiful.  Maybe  my  Jersey,  eating  them, 
will  turn  them  into  milk,  and  the  milk  will 
blush  by  and  by  in  the  beautiful  maiden's 
cheek.  Ah,  well,  one  need  not  think  long 
to  see  that  Nature  knows  her  business; 
and  that  not  to  be  selected  for  an  orator 
or  a  poet  does  not  mean  that  you  are  re- 
jected for  something  else  quite  as  fine. 

It  seems  a  simple  affair,  this  co-operation 
of  man  with  the  vegetable  world — but  is 
it?  May  is  a  wholesome  month  because  it 
is  a  month  of  flowers.  Every  breath  that 
we  breathe  is  the  inhalation  of  ozoned  air; 
and  every  exhalation  is  the  sending  out  of 
poisoned  air.  In  the  lungs  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  carbon,  to  aerate  the 
body;  and  then  it  throws  out  the  poisonous 
gases.  These  carburated  wastes  are  taken 
up  gladly  by  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and 
woven  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The 
more  the  blossoms  the  purer  the  air,  for 
they  will  throw  back  into  the  air  that  good 
ozone  which  we  need.  It  is  a  curious 
friendship,  a  strictly  scientific  alliance. 
We  give  them  our  wastes,  with  which  they 
elaborate  flowers  for  our  eyes,  and  fruit 
for  our  food.  What  the  plant  needs  is 
exactly  what  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with.  So  in  May  we  lie  down  in  our  ham- 
mocks, and  sleep,  after  dinner,  under  the 
orchard  trees;  and  we  wake  up  clear- 
thoughted  and  happy -hearted.  Poems 
sing  themselves  into  shape  in  our  souls, 
and  logic  finds  no  carbon  dust  in  our  brains. 
So  we  twain  are  one;  you  or  I  and  the 
apple  blossoms.  Unconsciously  we  co- 
operate, as  well  as  consciously.  And  yet 
not  over  one  plant  in  five  hundred,  as  yet, 
has  been  brought  into  helpful  alliance. 
By  far  the  larger  number  are  of  use  to  us 
only  in  the  antagonistic  way,  that  is  by 
sharpening  our  wits,  and  calling  our  energy 
into  action.  Over  half  the  time  of  a 
farmer  is  still  used  up  fighting  bugs  and 
moths — almost  insignificant  in  point  of 
size,  they  dispute  the  world  with  us. 

Only  the  other  day  I  sat  in  my  orange 
grove  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Lucy.  The 
blossoming  season  was  just  over.  The 
bees  had  done  their  work,  and  there  was 
orange  honey  in  the  hives.  The  mocking- 
birds said  good-bye,  with  all  their  young 
families  sitting  around  on  the  loquat  trees. 


Blue  herons  scolded  in  my  plum  trees,  and 
shrikes  were  sticking  grasshoppers  on  the 
barbs  of  my  wire  fences.  The  lake  mir- 
rored the  pine  groves,  and  the  banks 
covered  with  whortleberries.  Gladys  took 
the  oars  for  a  farewell  row  among  the 
water  lilies.  A  big  fox  squirrel  whisked 
his  silvery-gray  tail,  and  blinked  laughing 
eyes  out  of  his  black  face,  then  dropped  a 
big  pine  cone  from  which  he  had  picked 
the  seed,  and  said,  "Are  you  really  going?" 
Waving  hands  to  them  all,  and  plucking 
big  bunches  of  Saffrano  and  Killarney 
roses,  on  the  Clyde  steamer,  we  remem- 
bered only  the  peaches  that  were  blushing 
in  our  orchards,  and  the  huge  melons  that 
lazily  lay  on  the  sunny  knolls  of  our  gar- 
dens. To-day  in  our  Northern  orchards 
we  sit  on  a  bowlder  under  the  big  Greening 
tree.  The  wind  catches  handfuls,  and 
lapfuls,  of  white  and  pink  petals,  and 
tosses  them  over  our  heads,  and  more  of 
them  it  spills  into  the  brook — the  gurgling, 
laughing,  '^ppy  sun-drinking  brook — and 
the  brook  plays  with  them,  as  it  runs  off 
through  the  great  meadow,  and  thence 
down  to  turn  the  wheel  in  the  mill.  A 
robin  is  sitting  in  her  new  house,  on  the 
Sweet  Bough,  and  watching  us  with  con- 
fidence. John  and  Toby  are  cultivating 
the  gooseberry  garden,  and  the  whole  rose 
family  is  either  in  blossom  or  in  bud.  All 
the  world  is  whispering  love,  and  enough, 
to  those  who  are  well-willing,  and  who  look 
forward,  not  backward,  lending  a  hand. 
Which  do  we  love  best,  the  land  of  flowers 
and  figs,  of  oranges  and  peaches;  or  the 
land  where  the  apple  is  both  king  and 
queen — the  realm  of  the  Rosaceae?  Which 
indeed?     Both. 


SOME  ODD  BIRD  DUELS 
BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 

IT  was  while  camping  in  the  Adirondacks 
that  I  witnessed  one  of  the  fiercest  of 
bird  duels  ever  brought  to  my  attention. 
The  dusk  of  evening  was  drawing  down 
upon  the  woods  when,  in  emerging  from  the 
woods  and  coming  out  upon  the  edge  of  a 
small  pond,  I  noticed  a  commotion  among 
the  leaves  of  a  large  tree  overhanging  the 
water.  Suddenly  it  developed  into  a  wild 
and  violent  struggle  between  some  hidden 
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beasts  or  birds.  Attracted 
by  the  noise  I  hurried  to  the 
scene,  but  before  I  could  reach 
it  a  large  red-shouldered  hawk 
darted  out  of  the  branches, 
carrying  within  its  claws  the 
bleeding  carcass  of  a  squirrel. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  express- 
ing disgust  at  the  deception 
when  a  second  bird  almost  as 
large  as  the  hawk  flapped 
quietly  and  swiftly  after  the 
latter.  This  proved  to  be  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the 
big,  horny  owls  that  frequent 
the  North  Woods.  I  concluded 
rightly  that  the  struggle  had 
been  between  these  two  fierce 
birds  of  prey,  and  not  between 
the  hawk  and  the  innoc^uL 
helpless  squirrel.  Indeed,  the 
latter  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  fight,  but  had  taken  no 
part  in  it.  Either  the  hawk 
or  the  owl  had  captured  the 
squirrel,  and  the  other  bird 
had  tried  to  steal  it  away. 
Or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
woods,  the  two  birds  may 
have  pounced  upon  the  squir- 
rel at  the  same  moment,  and 
each  feeling  that  the  prey 
belonged  to  him,  they  had  fought  each 
other  for  its  possession. 

The  owl  had  no  intention  of  yielding  so 
quietly  to  the  hawk,  and  it  made  straight 
for  the  latter  as  it  tried  to  fly  away  with  its 
food.  With  a  sudden  upward  swoop  the 
owl  snatched  the  squirrel  from  the  hawk, 
and  nearly  tore  the  carcass  in  two.  An- 
gered at  this  boldness  the  hawk  turned 
fiercely  upon  its  pursuer,  and  the  owl  to 
defend  itself  dropped  the  prey.  Instantly 
the  hawk  changed  its  tactics  and  dropped 
like  a  shot  after  the  falling  squirrel.  The 
owl  was  no  less  quick  and  active  on  the 
wing,  and  the  two  came  into  violent  col- 
lision within  a  few  inches  of  the  prey.  Once 
more  they  turned  upon  each  other,  and 
with  wild  screams  and  screeches  they 
clenched  in  the  most  savage  embrace  im- 
aginable. They  tore  and  spat  and  snapped 
like  two  demons  for  a  moment,  and  then 
separated  a  few  feet  and  whirled  around 
and  around  each  other  trying  to  find  a 
vulnerable  point.     Both  birds  were  utter- 


The  North-woods  filibuster. 

ing  savage  hisses  and  screams,  and  their 
feathers  were  ruffled  so  that  it  looked  as 
if  some  one  had  been  rubbing  them  the 
wrong  way.  Up  and  down  and  around 
and  around  they  flew  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind,  but  neither  seemed  willing  to 
make  the  second  attack. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  came  together 
again  with  a  shock  and  sputter  that  made 
the  feathers  fly.  With  beak  and  claws 
they  tore  and  dug  at  each  other,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  would  completely  anni- 
hilate each  other  in  a  few  moments.  F3ut 
like  prize  fighters  in  a  ring  they  withdrew 
again  and  repeated  their  former  evolutions 
on  the  wing.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the 
owl  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  combat. 
His  blows  were  less  direct  and  effective 
than  those  of  the  hawk,  and  it  seemed  to 
make  miscalculations  that  put  him  to  a 
disadvantage.  But  as  the  combat  pro- 
ceeded the  owl  recovered  his  lost  prestige, 
while  the  hawk  began  to  look  worried 
and   uncertain   of   itself.     I  noticed  then 
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for  the  first  time  that  darkness  had  begun 
to  settle  rapidly  over  the  lake  and  woods, 
and  I  attributed  this  change  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  combatants  to 
this  fact.  Early  in  the  engagement  the 
owl  had  been  more  or  less  blinded  by  the 
light,  but  now  that  darkness  was  coming 
on  the  hawk  lost  his  advantage  of  sight 
and  was  really  becoming  handicapped. 
The  owl  was  getting  more  and  more  in 
his  element,  and  could  see  to  deliver  tell- 
ing blows. 

The  duel  was  fast  becoming  one  of 
murder,  for  the  feathers  that  fluttered 
downward  were  colored  with  crimson 
blood,  and  the  two  combatants  were  losing 
their  early  fierceness  and  power.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  two 
birds  had  decided  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
death.  Again  and  again  they  clenched 
and  withdrew,  and  then  renewed  the  at- 
tack. I  doubt  not  but  the  end  of  the  duel 
would  have  been  death  to  one  of  the  birds, 
and  for  all  I  know  it  may  have  been,  had 
not  the  darkness  interfered  with  the 
hawk's  ability  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Real- 
izing that  it  was  sorely  handicapped,  it 
suddenly  decided  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  flew  away  into  the 
woods.  The  owl  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
but  whether  the  hawk  escaped  or  fought  it 
out  to  the  death  in  the  woods  I  do  not 
know.  There  was  no  noise  or  commotion 
within  the  woods,  and  for  me  at  least  the 
duel  had  ended. 

The  hawk  is  a  savage  and  desperate 
fighter,  and  it  usually  comes  out  victor- 
ious in  a  conflict,  but  sometimes  it  not  only 
meets  a  Tartar,  such  as  the  one  above,  but 
occasionally  it  meets  with  opposition  in 
most  unexpected  quarters.  There  is  ap- 
parently nothing  in  all  birdland  that  is 
weaker  and  more  helpless  against  a  bird  of 
prey  than  the  common  heron.  With  its 
long  sharp  bill  it  can  punish  worms  and 
fish,  and  even  administer  sound  punish- 
ment to  animals  or  beasts  that  come  within 
the  range  of  the  beak.  But  the  bird  is  so 
clumsy,  and  its  beak  is  so  long,  that  it 
seems  as  if  almost  any  kind  of  a  savage 
bird  of  prey  could  pounce  down  upon  it 
and  seize  it  by  the  neck  or  head. 

Nevertheless,  the  heron  like  most  other 
creatures  has  some  means  of  defense 
which  we  do  not  always  appreciate.  A 
few  years  ago  while  watching  a  good  size 


heron  wading  in  the  water  of  a  pond,  I  was 
struck  by  its  peculiar  actions.  Cocking  its 
head  on  one  side  it  listened  and  glanced  up 
into  the  air,  and  then  trembled  all  over.  If 
it  had  taken  fright  at  my  appearance  why 
did  it  not  fly  away?  I  was  wondering  at 
this  peculiar  action  when  suddenly  a  hawk 
circling  in  the  air  above  darted  downward 
in  one  of  its  swoops.  The  terror-stricken 
heron  instead  of  flying  away  squatted  down 
in  the  water  and  looked  up  helplessly  at  the 
descending  hawk.  But  the  hawk  did  not 
seize  its  prey  as  I  expected,  but  made  a 
quick  turn  in  the  air  and  started  to  attack 
the  heron  from  the  other  side.  The  latter 
merely  turned  its  head  around,  always 
keeping  its  long  beak  directed  full  toward 
the  approaching  hawk.  Once  more  the 
hawk  flew  upward  and  around,  and  made 
another  effort  to  outflank  the  enemy. 

These  tactics  on  the  hawk's  part  were 
kept  up  for  some  time,  while  the  heron 
squatted  down  and  met  the  attacks  with 
its  beak  always  turned  toward  the  enemy. 
It  seemed  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  hawk 
did  not  kill  the  heron  without  so  much 
parleying.  Had  I  been  better  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  the  heron's  beak,  and  its 
ability  to  transfix  an  enemy  with  it,  I 
would  not  have  thought  so  strange  of  the 
hawk's  maneuvers.  It  had  evidently  been 
h.urt  in  such  an  encounter  before,  and  it 
endeavored  to  worry  the  heron  so  that  it 
could  be  caught  off  its  guard.  But  after 
ten  minutes  of  fighting  it  looked  as  if  the 
hawk  would  be  the  first  one  to  get  worn  out 
with  the  bloodless  conflict.  It  grew  fiercer 
and  more  savage  in  its  attacks,  and  finally 
it  determined  to  make  the  attack  in  earnest. 
Rising  to  a  considerable  height  as  if  intend- 
ing to  fly  away,  it  suddenly  dropped  as  if 
shot  from  a  cannon,  hoping  to  take  the 
heron  off  its  guard  by  the  unexpected  and 
swift  descent.  But  the  heron  was  once 
more  prepared  for  the  conflict,  and  the 
terrible  beak  was  pointed  upward  to  re- 
ceive the  descending  bird  The  hawk 
realized  its  danger  at  the  last  moment,  and 
tried  to  check  its  headway,  but  its  momen- 
tum was  too  great,  and  it  plunged  down- 
ward but  a  little  to  one  side  until  it  struck 
the  spear-like  beak  ready  to  receive  it. 
Fortunately  for  hawk  and  heron  the  beak 
merely  grazed  the  side  of  the  hawk's  body, 
ripping  out  a  handful  of  feathers,  and  in- 
flicting a  slight  flesh  wound.    The  hawk 
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then  tumbled  with  a  splash  into  the  water, 
and  before  it  could  regain  its  equilibrium 
again  the  heron  had  flown  away.  The 
hawk  showed  no  particular  desire  to  pursue 
its  prey,  and  flapped  heavily  to  a  nearby 
tree  and  sat  there  for  an  hour  thinking  the 
matter  over. 

It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  find  that  the 
battle  does  not  always  go  to  the  strong 
nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  It  makes  us 
who  are  slow  and  weaker  of  limb  feel  that 
there  is  some  chance  yet  for  us  in  the 
world.  Even  in  birdland  this  rule  holds 
true.  A  few  years  ago  two  kingbirds 
built  a  nest  near  a  farmhouse  and  started 
in  to  rear  a  household  of  young  birdlings 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  house  cat  or  the 
small  boy's  sling  shot.  The  birds  were 
noisy  and  jubilant  over  their  tree -top 
possessions,  and  they  seemed  to  defy  all 
enemies  to  touch  their  nest  or  eggs.  It 
was  probably  their  loud,  defiant  cries  that 
first  attracted  a  pair  of  crows  who  had 
likewise  taken  possession  of  a  tree  in  a 
neighboring  swamp.  The  crows  visited 
the  kingbirds'  nest  one  day  and  deliber- 
ately wrecked  it.  The  female  kingbird  re- 
turned about  the  time  that  the  big  crows 
mounted  into  the  air  with  their  loud  "caw! 
caw!"  of  derision. 

The  black  thieves  then  flew  away  toward 
the  nest  in  the  swamp,  but  the  kingbird 
maddened  at  the  sight  of  her  wrecked 
home,  did  not  intend  to  let  the  creatures 
escape  her  wrath.  Rising  high  into  the 
air  she  sent  forth  a  wild  clarion  cry  of 
defiance,  and  a  moment  later  when  her 
mate  appeared  in  answer  to  it  the  two  of 
them  pounced  down  upon  one  of  the  crows. 
The  heavy  flight  of  the  latter  made  them 
no  match  for  the  agile  little  kingbirds, 
which  darted  up  and  down  and  around  the 
crows  like  flies  around  an  electric  light. 
Every  time  they  swooped  downward  they 
pecked  the  feathers  from  the  back  and 
head  of  the  crow.  The  other  crow  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  help  its  mate,  but  it 
was  too  clumsy  to  do  much  good.  It 
struck  right  and  left,  but  never  once  hit  the 
small  kingbirds. 

The  crows  flew  toward  their  nest  in  the 
swamp,  but  there  was  no  safety  or  protec- 
tion for  them  there.     The  kingbirds  pur- 


sued them  to  the  very  edge  of  their  nests, 
and  inflicted  the  worst  sort  of  punishment 
upon  them.  Every  time  the  little  birds 
darted  downward  the  feathers  flew,  and  I 
knew  that  the  blow  had  been  accurate  and 
savage.  After  vainly  seeking  to  throw 
their  pursuers  off  their  tracks  the  crows 
once  more  mounted  into  the  air.  This 
time  they  separated,  and  flew  in  different 
directions.  The  kingbirds  chose  one  of 
the  two'  and  pursued  this  one  to  its  death. 
Whether  the  other  crow  had  deserted  its 
mate  in  a  cowardly  way,  or  they  had  de- 
cided between  them  that  for  the  sake  of 
their  offspring  it  was  better  for  one  to 
escape  and  not  both  run  the  risk  of  dying, 
I  could  not  say.  I  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  former  reason  to  the  crow. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  both  conjectures, 
for  an  hour  later  the  same  crow  returned 
flying  heavily  through  the  air  from  the  east, 
accompanied  by  a  dozen  of  its  companions. 
It  had  actually  gone  to  find  friends  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  its  home  and  mate.  But 
alas  for  the  returned  mate's  expectations! 
The  avenging  kingbirds  had  accomplished 
their  work  with  dispatch  and  neatness. 
After  the  departure  of  the  crow  for  help 
the  two  kingbirds  redoubled  their  efforts 
and  pounced  upon  the  remaining  crow  with 
all  the  energy  they  had.  They  pecked 
again  and  again  at  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  demoralized  bird,  which  could  only 
emit  a  wild  "caw !  caw ! "  every  few  minutes. 

Finally  the  attacks  became  so  fierce  that 
the  crow  lagged  in  its  flight,  and  eventually 
tumbled  to  the  earth  with  a  heavy  thud. 
Down  upon  their  helpless  enemy  the  king- 
birds pounced  with  relentless  persistency, 
and  pecked  and  pecked  away  at  the  now 
raw  and  bleeding  head  and  neck.  I 
thought  the  punishment  had  gone  far 
enough  by  this  time,  and  I  hurried  to  the 
crow's  rescue,  but  before  I  could  reach  its 
side  the  kingbirds  rose  in  the  air  with 
triumphant  songs.  They  had  literally 
pecked  the  enemy  that  had  wrecked  their 
home  to  death.  This  was  the  sad  sight 
that  the  crow's  returning  mate  saw  when 
it  arrived  on  the  scene  with  its  comrades. 
But  the  kingbirds  had  flown  to  foreign 
parts,  and  I  doubt  if  they  were  ever  seen 
again  by  the  bereaved  crow. 


AUTOMOBILING   ABROAD 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS  TO  THOSE   CONTEMPLATING 

A  TOUR 

BY  FRANK  PRESBREY 


IN  TAKING  one's  own  car  to  Europe 
there  are  a  few  annoyances,  but  the 
satisfaction  in  knowing  just  what  you 
can  count  on  is  more  than  compensation. 
In  the  first  place,  no  apologies  are  neces- 
sary when  you  take  an  American  car.  A 
few  years  ago  the  French  manufacturers 
were  far  ahead  of  us  in  construction,  style, 
finish,  durability  of  parts  and  dependa- 
bility. But  a  few  years  to  an  American 
manufacturer  is  as  a  generation  to  those 
of  other  nations.  We  make  progress  rap- 
idly, and  to-day  an  American  automobile 
of  the  best  make  can  be  taken  to  Europe 
with  every  confidence  that  it  will  stand  up 
to  the  work  just  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
best  foreign  car. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  the  trip 
and  expect  to  take  over  their  own  car  will 
find  the  following  suggestions  valuable, 
and  the  information,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may 
be  accepted  as  correct. 

Unless  the  owner  intends  to  drive  the  car 
himself  it  is  best  to  take  over  with  him  his 
own  chauffeur.  He  can  be  sent  over  in 
second  cabin  on  the  same  steamer  with  the 
car.  If  the  owner  is  to  do  the  driving  it  is 
advisable  to  secure  in  each  country  a  me- 
chanic who  can  do  the  necessary  dirty 
work  on  the  car,  but  my  advice  is  to  take 
your  own  chauffeur,  it's  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  and  far  more  satisfactory.  The  aver- 
age foreign  chauffeur  is  indifferent  and  fool- 
hardy and,  with  the  French  particularly, 
determined  to  "burn  up"  the  road  regard- 
less of  your  instructions  or  desires.  I 
met  a  friend  in  Tours  who  had  employed 
a  French  chauffeur  and  he  told  me  that 
"he  (my  friend)  had  died  a  dozen  times 
during  the  past  month"  from  sheer  fright, 
and  that  try  as  hard  as  he  might 
he  could  not  cajole,  order  or  compel 
his   chauffeur   to   drive   at  anything  but 


a  breakneck  pace.  At  all  hotels  a  very 
reasonable  charge  is  made  for  the  chau- 
ffeur's board  and  lodging,  usually  not 
over  five  or  six  francs  or  shillings  a  day. 

It  is  important  to  provide  a  complete 
description  of  your  automobile,  translated 
into  French  if  you  are  going  to  France  or 
Italy,  and  into  German  if  you  are  going 
into  Germany,  giving  the  maker's  name, 
value  and  style  of  car,  horse  power,  number 
of  cylinders  and  size,  wheel  base,  number  of 
motor,  factory  number  of  car,  motor  power, 
weight  in  pounds  and  kilos,  color,  and 
equipment — that  is,  horns,  lamps,  etc. 
This  will  save  time  and  trouble  in  passing 
the  custom  house  formalities.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  remarked  that  acetylene 
lamps  are  prohibited  in  cities  and  towns 
in  France.  Two  side  lights  are  required, 
right  one  white  and  left  one  green,  also 
rear  lamps  showing  number. 

Affix  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  body  of 
the  car  upon  which  is  engraved  the  owner's 
name,  his  city  and  state  and  "U.  S.  A." 

Have  extra-heavy  brakes  put  on  unless 
the  car  is  already  well  equipped  and,  while 
not  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  add  strong 
sprags  to  hold  the  car  should  it  start  to 
back  on  a  hill.  It  is  well  to  take  with  you 
two  or  three  sets  of  chain  grips. 

On  arrival  in  France  equip  the  car  with 
Michelin  anti-puncture  shields  on  rear 
wheels  and  chains  on  front  mud  guards. 
These  are  described  in  chapter  two. 

Ship  your  car  with  the  oldest  tires  you 
have,  so  you  can  discard  them  on  arrival 
and  equip  with  Michelin  tires  at  about  one- 
half  what  they  cost  in  this  country. 

If  you  take  over  an  American  car  have 
its  maker  pack  for  you  a  box  containing 
a  duplicate  of  every  essential  part,  includ- 
ing brakes,  which  you  are  likely  to  have  to 
replace  which  could  not  be  readily  made  in 
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a  repair  shop  abroad.  This  box  can  be 
packed  under  your  car  in  the  crate  and 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  Leave 
these  parts  at  some  central  point  from 
which  anything  you  need  can  be  sent  you 
quickly.  Arrange  with  the  manufacturer 
to  be  credited  after  your  return  with  all 
parts  not  needed. 

Procure  five  small  photos  (size  £  x  1} 
inches)  of  chauffeur  and  yourself  also  if 
you  expect  to  drive  the  car,  for  affixing 
to  licenses  in  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain. 

Arrange  with  some  foreign  shipper,  like 
Davies,  Turner  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  for  the  shipment  of  your  car. 
They  will  take  entire  charge  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  it  over  to  them 
and  they  will  have  their  packer  make  the 
crate  for  it.  The  charge  for  a  heavy  crate, 
put  together  with  bolts  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  apart  in  sections  and  held  for  use  in 
returning  car  to  America,  is  $50  for  the 
ordinary  touring  body  and  $60  for  limou- 
sine. 

The  charge  for  trucking  the  packed  car  to 
the  ship  is  $10;  charge  for  derrick  used  in 
loading  on  express  steamships  on  this  side 
$12  (no  charge  for  loading  is  made  on 
cargo  boats  on  crates  weighing  less  than 
4,400  pounds),  and  unloading  and  dock 
fees  on  the  other  side  $10  to  $25.  The 
express  charges  from  Havre  are  17  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  any  weight,  on  fast  boats, 
and  12  cents  on  cargo  boats  with  same 
derrick  charges.  To  these  amounts  there 
is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  freight  and 
a  charge  of  $10  made  by  the  shippers  for 
their  services.  The  freight  charge  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  port  of  shipment 
and  character  of  ship  on  which  car  is 
sent,  whether  express  or  cargo  steamer. 
The  charge  to  Havre  by  the  French 
Line  on  cars  weighing,  crated,  less  than 
4,400  pounds  is  21  cents  per  cubic 
foot;  on  cars  weighing,  crated,  more  than 
4,400  pounds,  26J  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
On  slow  cargo  boats  of  the  same  line  the 
charges  are  13  cents  and  16  cents  respec- 
tively. As  few  touring  cars,  crated,  weigh 
less  than  4,400  pounds,  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
the  freight  by  passenger  steamer  at  about 
$80  to  $85,  and  by  slow  cargo  steamer  at 
about  $65  to  $70.  Two  weeks'  additional 
time  should  be  allowed  for  shipment  by  a 
cargo  boat.     Freight  charges  on  the  boats 


of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  or  North 
German  Lloyd  to  Genoa  or  Naples,  Italy, 
is  about  13  cents  a  cubic  foot,  with  der- 
rick charges  at  each  end  of  about  $12  for 
crates  weighing  over  3,000  pounds  on  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  or  over  4,480  pounds 
on  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  The 
cost  of  clearing  through  custom  house 
and  unpacking  at  Genoa  or  Naples  is 
about  $25.  It  is  advisable  to  make  sure 
that  the  boat  on  which  your  car  is  to  be 
shipped  has  hatchways  sufficiently  large  so 
that  the  crate  may  be  put  in  the  hold  and 
raised  out  of  it  without  tilting.  Be  sure 
you  have  a  marine  insurance  policy  cover- 
ing your  car  in  transit.  The  shipper  will 
procure  this  for  you;  and  also  have  him 
turn  over  to  you  for  use  with  the  customs 
officials  upon  the  return  of  your  car  the 
original  shipping  manifest  from  America 
to  Europe.  This  manifest  should  describe 
the  car  fully,  giving  factory  number,  etc., 
etc. 

If  you  are  going  to  France  or  Italy,  turn 
over  to  your  shippers  two  or  three  weeks 
in  advance  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  de- 
scription of  your  car,  retaining  a  copy 
yourself,  and  five  small  photographs  of 
whoever  is  going  to  act  as  chauffeur.  If 
owner  and  chauffeur  are  each  going  to 
drive,  a  "  Driving  Certificate"  must  be  pro- 
cured for  each  from  the  French  authorities. 
Your  shipper  will  arrange  to  secure  these 
certificates  as  well  as  the  necessary  "Circu- 
lation Permit,"  which  corresponds  to  our 
state  license.  The  shipper's  representa- 
tive at  Havre  will  have  the  necessary 
official  at  hand  when  the  car  is  unpacked 
and  ready  to  be  turned  over  so  that  the 
examination  of  the  driver  to  determine  his 
ability  may  be  had  without  delay.  This 
examination  generally  consists  in  taking 
the  official  around  a  block  or  two,  the 
passing  of  a  few  salutations,  and  the  judi- 
cious extending  of  a  tip  of  from  five  to 
ten  francs. 

A  license  in  Italy  is  easily  obtainable. 
Foreigners  must  show  the  papers  obtained 
in  their  own  country  to  customs  authori- 
ties. If  these  are  satisfactory,  a  pass  will 
be  issued  for  a  specified  time,  good 
throughout  the  kingdom.  An  application 
(on  stamped  paper  costing  60  centimes) 
to  a  Prefect  of  one  of  the  provinces  must, 
however,  be  lodged  within  four  days  in 
order  that  their  names  be  registered,  per- 
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mits  endorsed  and  numbers  assigned.  The 
ordinary  tourist  will  not  be  molested  if  he 
is  properly  registered  in  some  European 
country. 

If  you  enter  France  from  England,  ar- 
range all  of  the  details  of  customs,  licenses, 
etc.,  through  the  Motor  Union  of  England, 
reference  to  which  is  made  elsewhere. 

If  the  car  is  sent  from  America  the  ship- 
per will  also  attend  to  the  paying  of  the 
customs,  the  amount  being  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment. The  average  customs  deposit  in 
France  amounts  to  about  $175  on  a  tour- 
ing car  and  $200  on  a  limousine.  The 
amount  is  figured  upon  weight  and  the 
entire  sum  is  returned  at  the  port  from 
which  the  car  is  shipped  out  of  the  country, 
if  shipment  is  made  within  one  year.  To 
secure  this  refund,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  present  the  customs  receipt  issued  by 
the  officials  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  customs  duty  in  Italy  must  be  paid 
when  the  car  enters  the  country.  A  re- 
ceipt is  given  and  the  amount  returned 
when  the  car  is  taken  out  of  the  country. 
A  lead  seal  is  also  affixed  to  the  car  and 
must  not  be  disturbed.  The  average  duty 
is  about  $150. 

In  entering  England  no  duty  is  charged. 
The  three  chief  English  ports  are  Liverpool, 
London  (docks  at  Tilbury),  and  Southamp- 
ton. The  preference  lies  with  the  latter 
two,  as  they  are  better  places  from  which 
to  start  a  tour. 

To  Liverpool  the  freight  is  about  10 
cents  a  cubic  foot  and  return  charge  about 
12  cents.  Port  and  landing  charge 
about  $25.00.  To  London  the  freight 
is  about"  12J  cents  per  cubic  foot,  with  no 
charge  for  loading  here,  for  about  $10  to 
$15  for  unloading  at  London.  To  South- 
ampton the  freight  is  13  cents  per  cubic 
foot  with  derrick  charges  at  each  end 
$12.00  port  and  landing  charge  $25.00. 

If  your  car  is  of  foreign  make  be  sure  to 
have  it  examined  before  shipment  by 
United  States  customs  officials  and  an 
official  record  made  of  it.  Foreign  cars  on 
re-importation  are  liable  to  duty  at  full 
value  if  repairs  or  changes  amounting  to 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  original 
cost  are  made  while  the  car  is  abroad. 
This  is  enforced  even  when  repairs  are 
necessitated  by  accident. 

If  you  have  taken  over  an  American  car 


be  sure,  before  returning,  to  go  to  the 
United  States  consul  at  the  port  from 
which  you  are  to  ship  and  make  a  declara- 
tion before  him  regarding  the  car.  This  is 
essential  to  facilitate  passage  through  the 
custom  house  on  return  to  the  United 
States.  This  declaration  should  contain 
the  material  facts  regarding  the  car,  in- 
cluding its  factory  number,  motor  num- 
ber, maker's  name,  etc. 

If  your  car  is  of  American  make  you 
must  detach  from  it  before  shipment  back 
to  this  country  any  horns,  sirens,  clocks  or 
other  fixtures  you  may  have  purchased 
abroad,  and  ship  them  separately.  The 
customs  officials  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  foreign  tires  which  are  on  the  car  if  they 
have  been  used  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
nor  do  they  demand  duty  for  minor  neces- 
sary repairs  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  car. 

It  is  not  essential  to  take  a  passport 
with  you.  One  may,  however,  be  pro- 
cured from  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
and  in  case  of  any  legal  proceedings  or  an 
accident  abroad  it  is  well  to  have  one. 

Bear  in  mind,  while  touring  abroad,  that 
foreigners  attach  much  more  importance 
than  do  Americans  to  politeness,  and  when 
you  are  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do.  A 
pleasant  smile  and  an  agreeable  manner 
go  farther  in  most  foreign  countries  than  a 
tip.  And  never  lose  your  temper  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  provocation. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  member  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  or  some 
well-established  Automobile  Club,  join  be- 
fore you  go  abroad.  The  fee  for  joining 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
whose  office  is  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  only  $2.00.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

It  is  advisable  to  join  the  Touring  Club 
de  France  if  you  are  to  tour  in  France-  It 
has  100,000  members  and  is  very  powerful, 
being  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 
Government,  and  having  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors composed  of  many  distinguished 
men.  The  wearing  of  the  Club  button  on 
your  cap  insures  attention  anywhere  in 
France.  It  costs  but  six  francs  ($1.20)  to 
become  a  member  and  many  Americans  are 
already  on  the  Club's  roll.  A  simple  appli- 
cation for  membership  made  to  the  Club  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  except  ^he  payment  of 
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6  francs  ($1.20)  with  an  additional  charge 
of  50  centimes  (10  cents)  for  postage,  or 
$1.30  in  all.  The  Club  issues  a  year  book 
containing  a  list  of  3,000  selected  hotels, 
at  which  all  members,  upon  showing  their 
card,  secure  a  reduction  of  from  5  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in  their  bill  (a  con- 
siderable item  when  one  is  touring). 
This  item  alone  saves  the  cost  of  member- 
ship many  times  over.  The  Club  issues 
maps,  and  an  infinite  number  of  descriptive 
pamphlets,  giving  information  as  to  hotels, 
police  regulations,  custom  laws,  etc.,  be- 
sides more  than  300  card  itineraries  with 
sketch  maps,  and  a  dictionary  in  six 
languages  of  such  phrases  and  words  as 
would  be  of  use  to  a  motorist.  The  Club 
will  upon  application  make  up  special 
itineraries  and  facilitate  a  foreign  tour  in 
many  ways. 

The  home  of  the  Touring  Club,  at  65 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  Paris,  is  a 
very  dignified,  handsome  building,  and  its 
interior,  with  its  large  libraries  and  comfort- 
able lounging  rooms,  reminds  one  of  the 
better  clubs  in  New  York  or  London.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  all  motor  tourists  and 
those  in  charge  are  ready  to  give  the  fullest 
information  and  extend  every  courtesy. 

If  you  are  going  to  tour  in  Continental 
countries  other  than  France  you  can  secure 
through  the  Club  a  "triptyque"  which  will 
relieve  you  of  all  the  details  regarding  duty 
and  even  the  payment  of  same  in  the 
various  countries  you  may  visit. 

The  application  for  a  "triptyque"  is 
made  on  a  prescribed  form  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  the  amount 
of  duty  which  would  be  imposed  by  all 
countries  to  be  visited.  The  "triptyque"  is 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Club 
which  becomes  responsible  for  its  members 
during  their  sojourn.  This  license  for  free 
international  circulation  is  printed  on  three 
leaves  or  sections  for  each  country  to  be 
visited,  each  set  of  three  bearing  the  same 
serial  number.  The  first  leaf  is  detached 
by  the  customs  officials  at  the  port  of  entry 
to  any  country,  the  second  is  retained  by 
the  customs  officials  at  the  point  of  final 
departure  of  the  car  from  the  country,  and 
the  third  section  is  retained  by  the  mem- 
ber, to  be  presented  finally  personally  or 
by  mail  to  the  Touring  Club,  whereupon 
his  deposit  is  refunded  at  once  without  the 
delay  and   inconvenience  which  so  often 


attend  repayment  of  such  a  deposit  at  the 
custom  house.  If  one  is  to  tour  in  France 
only  and  does  not  expect  to  enter  other 
countries  on  the  Continent,  the  "trip- 
tyque" is  unnecessary.  Its  chief  conven- 
ience lies  in  the  fact  that  it  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  the  customs  officials 
at  the  ports  of  entry  and  departure.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  taking  a  motor  to  England 
as  no  duty  is  exacted  in  Great  Britain. 

Those  who  are  going  to  tour  in  Italy 
should  join  the  Touring  Club  of  Italy.  Its 
headquarters  are  14  Via  Monte  Napolene, 
Milan.  Membership  costs  but  10  lire 
($1.94)  and  is  very  helpful.  The  club  of- 
fers most  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Touring  Club  de  France.  Lertora  Broth- 
ers represent  the  club  in  Naples  and  E.  C. 
Vickers  &  Co.  in  Genoa. 

If  you  contemplate  a  tour  of  Great 
Britain  join  the  Motor  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Touring  Club  de  France.  Member- 
ship which  costs^i  1  si  (one  shilling)  (about 
$5.25)  can  be  procured  in  advance  of  reach- 
ing England  by  application  to  the  Secretary 
No.  1  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London, 
W.,  with  aremittancecoveringthefee  named 
above.  This  organization  is  very  helpful 
and  membership  in  it  will  secure  dis- 
counts from  the  customary  prices  charged 
at  many  hotels.  It  also  assists  members 
in  any  legal  complications,  in  shipping  cars 
to  France  or  other  European  countries,  in 
securing  insurance,  etc.  It  will  also  for- 
ward blanks  for  securing  licenses  for  car 
and  driver,  and  number  plates,  and  have 
them  ready  for  you  upon  arrival.  The 
cost  of  an  automobile  license  in  England  is 
-£1  (about  $5.00)  and  the  license  is  good  as 
long  as  you  own  the  car.  You  have  to  secure 
a  driver's  license,  which  costs  5s.  (about 
$1.25)  and  the  charge  for  the  two  required 
number  plates  (blue  enamel  with  white  fig- 
ures)is  6s.  (about  $1 .50).  Thiscovers  all  the 
expense  of  taking  a  car  into  England,  aside 
freight  and  dock  charges.  Licenses  can  be 
secured  in  any  large  city  from  the  clerk  of 
the  County  Council  and  each  one  so  issued 
is  good  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is  an  Annual  Inland  Revenue  tax  of 
about  ^5,  but  it  is  rarely  collected  from 
visiting  motorists  making  a  short  sojourn. 

A  word  about  road  maps  for  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ones  most  uni- 
versally used   are  Bartholomews'.     These 
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are  published  in  sections  mounted  on  either 
cloth  or  paper  and  sold  at  two  shillings  and 
one  shilling  respectively  per  section.  They 
may  be  had  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  or  one 
mile  to  the  inch.  The  former  are  much 
preferable  as  they  are  more  easily  read. 
There  are  thirty-seven  sections  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  twenty-eight  for  Scotland 
and  seven  for  Ireland.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  necessary  to  purchase  the  sections 
covering  the  territory  to  be  visited,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  procure  the  maps  direct  of 
the  publishers,  John  Bartholomew  &  Co., 
or  from  some  leading  bookseller  in  New 
York  or  London,  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
having  the  latest  editions.  Bartholo- 
mews' Map  of  London  is  indispensable  and 
can  be  bought  on  cloth  for  two  shillings. 

The  maps  published  by  Perrier,  the 
natural  sparkling  water  company,  are 
most  excellent,  and  we  used  them  almost 
exclusively.  They  are  splendidly  printed, 
mounted  on  linen  and  very  clear  and  more 
easily  read  in  a  motor  than  any  other. 
They  can  be  secured  of  George  Phillips,  32 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  are  cheaper  than 
others,  costing  ten  shillings  for  England 
and  the  same  for  Scotland. 

In  addition  to  these  maps  there  are  what 
are  called  strip  maps  of  many  of  the  chief 
roads  in  Great  Britain,  published  by  Gall 
&  Inglis,  25  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
which  are  more  convenient  than  the  larger 
maps  where  they  can  be  used.  They  are 
about  five  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  a 
yard  long  and  embrace  a  section  of  country 
only  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
They  are  so  folded  that  the  pages  may  be 
turned  like  a  book  and  the  map  read  right 
along  from  start  to  finish  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  distances  are  on  the  scale  of  half 
an  inch  to  the  mile  and  there  is  a  contour 
line  showing  grades  and  elevations. 

Two  very  comprehensive  books  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going maps.  One  is  the  "Car  Road  Book," 
which  gives  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
data  regarding  towns,  distances,  etc.  The 
other  and  more  important  book  is  called 
"The  Contour  Book."  It  is  published  in 
three  volumes  covering  different  sections, 
at  two  shillings  each,  or  all  in  one  volume  at 
five  shillings.  It  contains  1, 100  routes  and 
1,500  maps  and  plans  and  is  indispensable. 
These  books  give  the  grades,  elevations,  etc., 
on  all  the  chief  roads  of  Great  Britain. 


A  word  about  baggage  for  the  motor. 
I  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  our  automo- 
bile trunk  and  had  it  made  to  order  before 
we  left  New  York.  Our  experience  through- 
out the  entire  trip,  during  which  the  trunk 
was  subjected  to  the  hardest  tests  of  dust 
and  torrents  of  rain,  shows  that  a  trunk  built 
upon  these  lines  is  most  satisfactory  for 
touring  and  we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly. 
It  was  simply  a  telescope  made  of 
tough  leatheroid  as  large  as  we  could 
carry  on  our  trunk  rack.  The  top,  which 
was  lined  on  the  inside  with  woolly  felt, 
fitted  down  snugly  over  the  bottom  part 
and  completely  enclosed  it  on  all  sides. 
A  heavy  leather  handle  at  either  end  was 
attached  as  well  as  on  top  and  two  heavy 
straps  went  around  it.  Within  this 
large  telescope  were  three  smaller  tele- 
scopes, each  with  its  own  handle  and 
two  straps.  The  covers  of  these  telescopes 
which  set  down  over  the  bottom  portion 
were  lined  with  felt.  When  we  arrived 
at  our  destination  the  porters  took  the 
large  telescope  off  the  trunk  rack  at 
the  back  of  the  car  and  unstrapped  it 
outside  of  the  hotel  under  our  supervision. 
As  soon  as  the  top  was  taken  off  the 
three  inside  telescopes  were  lifted  out 
and  could  be  carried  like  ordinary  dress 
suit  cases  to  our  rooms,  while  the  large 
outside  telescope  was  usually  left  with  the 
porter  until  we  were  ready  to  depart. 
As  a  result  the  luggage  which  we  took  to 
our  room  was  always  clean  with  no  dust 
or  mud  on  it. 

As  to  luggage  and  clothing  for  a  motor 
trip  abroad  a  few  words  may  be  appre- 
ciated. We  traveled  with  light  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  our  motor  trunk 
just  referred  to  we  had  three  steamer 
trunks,  one  for  each  two  people.  These 
trunks  we  shipped  ahead  of  us  by  "Grand 
Vitesse"  in  France  and  as  "Advance  Lug- 
gage" in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  meet- 
ing them  every  two  or  three  days.  The 
method  of  such  shipment  is  very  simple 
and  by  it  you  can  have  your  extra  trunks 
delivered  from  your  hotel  in  one  city  to 
your  hotel  in  another,  where  they  will  be 
awaiting  you  upon  arrival.  The  charges, 
which  are  reasonable,  should  always  be 
paid  in  advance,  as  the  rates  are  less. 

The  motorist  is  apt  to  need  rather  heavy 
clothing  even  on  the  continent  in  summer, 
for  the  evenings  are  coed  and  it  is  essential 
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in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Overcoats, 
wraps  and  sweaters  are  necessary  and 
light  weight  rubber  coats  are  indispensable. 
The  kind  which  open  only  at  the  neck 
and  go  on  over  the  head  are  the  most  con- 
venient. A  light  weight  dust  coat  is  de- 
sirable also,  although  the  amount  of  dust 
on  foreign  roads  in  insignificant  compared 
with  that  endured  in  America. 

No  one  should  undertake  a  tour  abroad 
without  having  secured  before  the  start  an 
indemnity  policy  to  relieve  him  from  ex- 
pense and  the  annoyances  of  delay  in  case 
he  should  cause  any  damage  to  per- 
sons or  property.  A  policy  in  an  Ameri- 
can company  would  be  practically  useless 
in  Europe.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
take  out  one  in  a  European  company  hav- 
ing representatives  in  every  important  city 
and  town,  so  that  in  case  of  trouble  the 
company  can  come  to  your  aid  without 
delay.  The  laws  of  France  especially  are 
very  rigid  and  severe  where  damage  to 
persons  or  property  is  done  and  are  espe- 
cially embarrassing  to  any  one  not  a  native. 
I  took  out  a  policy  in  a  French  company 
for  protection  while  in  France  and  another 
in  England,  but  this  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained was  a  useless  expense.  There  are 
several  English  companies  well  repre- 
sented in  France  and  their  policies  pro- 
vide all  the  protection  necessary  and  cover 
all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  The 
two  leading  companies,  the  Ocean  Accident 
&  Guarantee  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accident  Fire  &  Life  Assurance  Asso- 
ciation, of  Perth,  Scotland,  have  agencies 
in  New  York  City  and  it  would  save  time 
to  take  policies  out  before  sailing.  One 
thing  should  be  remembered  in  making  out 
application;  premiums  are  rated  on  horse 
power  on  the  French  basis,  which  is  about 
half  the  American,  thus  it  is  safe  to  put  down 
an  American  car  of  30  horse  power  at  15. 
It  will  save  considerable  of  the  premium. 

It  is  very  advisable  to  take  with  you  a 
small  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  kit  and 
a  medicine  box  containing  a  number  of 
simple  remedies.  These  can  be  procured 
already  made  up  or  the  necessary  items 
can  be  purchased  singly.  Any  physician 
can  make  up  a  list  of  requisites  and  medi- 
cines for  use  in  case  of  an  accident  or  illness 
where  the  prompt  services  of  a  physician 
are  not  to  be  secured.  A  camera  is  a  most 
desirable   addition    and   will    afford   much 


pleasure  after  the  trip  is  over.  The  keep- 
ing of  a  "  Log  Book"  is  also  recommended, 
and  Baedeker's  guide  books  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

One  more  suggestion :  If  you  are  a  smoker 
and  are  going  to  tour  France  take  your 
own  tobacco  and  pipe  or  cigars,  for  no 
American  can  smoke  the  "tabac"  sold  in 
France.  Cigars  are  unobtainable  outside 
the  large  cities  and  the  smoking  tobacco  is 
of  international  quality — you  smoke  it  in 
one  country  and  smell  it  in  another. 

The  itinerary  of  our  trip,  as  shown  by 
the  maps,  I  am  satisfied,  gave  us  the  best 
results  to  be  obtained  in  the  time  we  had 
at  our  disposal.  It  was  made  up  after 
consultation  with  friends  who  had  pre- 
viously toured,  and  while  we  did  not  fol- 
low definitely  the  route  which  we  had 
fixed  upon  before  leaving  home,  such 
changes  as  were  made  improved  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  as  being  one  well  calculated  to  take  in 
the  most  interesting  points  in  the  coun- 
tries visited,  and  to  give  the  widest  variety 
of  scenery  and  historical  .places. 

We  made  the  most  of  our  time  without 
rushing  too  rapidly  or  over-tiring  ourselves 
physically.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  our  trip  was  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  cities  with  art  galleries, 
cathedrals  and  places  of  historic  interest, 
but  of  seeing  the  country  and  the  smaller 
towns. 

The  trip  we  took  can  be  made  comfort- 
ably, with  ample  time  to  see  every  place, 
not  thoroughly,  but  to  enjoy  the  chief 
attractions,  in  two  months. 

The  most  desirable  time  to  make  a 
tour  is  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  September.  The  country  is  at  its 
best  during  this  season  and  good  weather 
may  be  expected.  The  trip  is  beautiful  at 
any  time,  except  the  winter  season.  We 
were  in  France  during  the  harvest  time, 
always  an  interesting  period,  but  were  in 
Scotland  in  August  when  they  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  rain  and  "mist,"  so 
that  where  we  had  France  at  its  best  we 
really  had  Scotland  at  its  worst.  If  we 
were  to  repeat  the  trip  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  would  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  first  and  France  afterward,  al- 
though this  is  merely  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  real 
choice  in  the  matter. 


THE  VIEW-POINT 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


Not  Only 
Sentiment 


Some  day,  somewhere,  be- 
yond the  police  lines,  I  want 
to  meet  the  man  who  shoots 
birds  and  beasts  for  mere 
lust  of  killing.  I  want  to 
impeach  that  wanton  slayer  who  pulls 
trigger  on  every  living  creature  which  hap- 
pens to  cross  his  path — from  swallows  to 
prairie  dogs,  from  loons  to  chippies — 
when  he  is  afield  with  gun  in  hand. 

Perhaps  it  is  expecting  too  much  to  look 
for  repentance  among  those  to  whom  ma- 
turity brings  no  softening  of  the  inherent 
cussedness  which  we  all  share,  but  at  least 
there  is  hope  in  the  rising  generation. 
More  than  once  has '  it  comforted  and 
cheered  me  to  hear  the  child  voice  raised 
in  defense  of  bird  life  against  the  cruelty  or 
the  thoughtlessness  of  elder  folk. 

Such  is  the  encouraging,  tangible  result 
of  the  benevolent  effort  making  by  the 
more  enlightened  among  us  to  direct  citizen 
thought  to  bird  and  animal  protection,  not 
only  for  humane,  but  for  economic  reasons. 
An  Audubon  course,  so-called,  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school. 


Learning 
From  the 
Children 


And  this  by  no  means  is  a 
sentimental  view.  It  is  a 
practical  one.  Those  who  look 
upon  activity  for  protection  of 
bird  life  as  merely  the  devout 
acts  of  enthusiasts,  see  with 
only  half  open  eyes. 

True,  the  initiative  in  this  as  in  other 
like  efforts  has  been  taken  by  men  of  the 
sportsmen  class;  but  that  is  only  because 
the  sportsmen  is,  as  a  rule — shall  I  say  it? 
— a  little  the  more  intelligent,  of  a  finer 
sentiment,  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the  living 
things  of  the  earth,  and  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  man  and  woman 
kind.  But  the  bird  protective  movement 
itself  is  an  economic  one  which  should  have 
the  unqualified  support  of  every  hard- 
headed  business  man. 

One  way  to  approach  business  judgment 
is  through  awakening  the  kindly  impulses 


which  linger  in  about  all  of  us — even 
though  kept  out  of  sight  by  some  of  us. 

That  is  why  I  always  have  been  so  warm 
an  advocate  of  the  schoolroom  as  a  bird 
protective  kindergarten.  Every  normal 
boy  and  girl  is  interested  in  nature,  and  one 
need  but  point  the  way  and  they  will  follow 
with  a  happy  heart. 

The  spread  of  thoughtfulness  for  bird 
life,  and  particularly  the  cessation  in  the 
spring  shooting  of  ducks  I  consider  very 
largely  a  triumph  for  the  child's  influence 
in  the  house.  I  have  in  mind  three  homes 
where  the  appeals,  of  the  boy  in  two  cases 
and  of  the  girl  in  the  third,  broke  the  father's 
long  habit  of  a  spring  ducking  trip. 

There  ought  to  be  an  especial  Hades  set 
apart  for  the  vicious  killer  of  birds  and 
animals;  with  a  trap  door  leading  still 
lower  for  the  dog  poisoner. 


American 
Forests 
Return 

Three  Dollars 
For  One 


Congress  is  being  asked  to 
appropriate  three  million 
dollars  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  million 
acres  of  national  forest 
land. 

It  will  be  interesting, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  instructive  to  some  of 
the  tardy  supporters  of  this  great  Federal 
work,  to  look  a  little  into  the  price  other 
nations  pay  to  up-keep  their  forests,  and 
thus  realize  the  fine  results  obtained  in  this 
country  at  comparatively  low  cost. 

It  was  in  1890,  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
forest  reserve  movement  really  took  defi- 
nite shape  in  America,  but  for  two  or  three 
years  its  fate  lay  with  the  Old  Land  Office, 
where  politics,  more  than  conservation  of 
timberland,  were  the  ruling  passion.  So 
we  may  say  that  serious  work  was  not  be- 
gun before  about  1905,  when  the  destiny 
of  our  forests  was  transferred  from  the 
Land  Office  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  made  into  a  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
which  has  since  become  the  Forest  Service. 
That  is  only  three  years  ago.     Yet  in 
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that  thirty-six  months  the  improvement 
has  been  so  great  as  to  make  a  net  showing 
nothing  short  of  amazing. 

In  1905  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  timber,  grazing  privileges,  etc.,  amounted 
to  about  seventy-three  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  close  of  1907  the  receipts  for  that 
year  totaled  one  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars! And  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  cur- 
rent year  the  receipts  will  go  so  high  as  two 
million  dollars. 

Now  this  return  is  from  one 

.  hundred  and  sixty-five  million 

.  acres  of  timber  land(for  that  is 

about  the  acreage  of  national 

forests)  which  means  that  the 

appropriation  asked  of  Congress  is  based 

on  an  expenditure  of  two  cents  the  acre. 

This  is  not  so  significant  to  you  until  I 

give  you  some  other  figures. 

France  spends  ninety-five  cents  an  acre 
on  her  national  forests,  and  secures  a  net 
return  of  $1.75;  Prussia  spends  $1.58  and 
gets  back  $2.50;  Saxony  spends  I3.00  and 
gets  back  $5.30;  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Wurttemberg  spends  $2.05  and  gets  back 
$6.60.  I  offer  these  figures,  not  so  much  to 
emphasize  the  profit,  as  to  give  a  concrete 
illustration  of  how  economically  and  wisely 
American  forests  are  being  handled  under 
the  present  able  Service.  We  spend  two 
cents  to  the  acre  in  the  maintenance,  and 
we  get  back  about  nine  cents;  that  is,  up- 
wards of  350  per  cent.!  France  spends 
ninety-five  cents  to  the  acre  and  gets  back 
$1.75,  which  is  less  than  100  per  cent. 

Yet  France  provides  us  with  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  forest 
reclamation  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Included  in  her  total  forest  reserves  of 
about  twenty-four  million  acres,  France  has 
two  and  a  half  millions  which,  in  1803, 
was  absolutely  barren  sand  dune,  and  yet 
to-day  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
healthful  regions  of  that  country.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  this  particular  area  belongs  to 
individuals,  but  from  the  twenty  per  cent, 
belonging  to  the  Government  there  was,  in 
1905,  a  revenue  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  against  six  hundred  in 
1885 — the  first  year  any  revenue  was  ob- 
tained from  this  section. 

Is  not  there  a  lesson  here  sufficiently 
simple  and  forceful  to  convince  even  the 
American  Congress? 


And  again  is  the  appeal  on  a  practical, 
hard-headed  business  basis.  It  is  good 
business  to  preserve  our  forest.  There  is 
literally  no  sentiment  in  the  thought,  only 
business,  trade,  dollars,  for  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  interests. 

The  prayers  of  all  good  Ameri- 
.  cans  are  with  Senator  Freling- 

.  ,  huysen  for  the  success  of  his 

bill  prohibiting  spring  shooting 
in  New  Jersey,  because  its  geo- 
graphical situation  makes  this 
state  almost  the  key  to  successful  wild 
fowl  protection  on  the  middle  and  north 
Atlantic  coast.  Without  the  co-operation 
of  New  Jersey,  efforts  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  are  futile,  for  the  birds  which 
have  been  protected  in  adjoining  districts 
are  slaughtered  the  instant  they  cross  the 
line.  Thus  the  willet,  formerly  so  abun- 
dant, has  become  almost  extinct,  and  the 
yellow  legs,  ducks,  snipe,  and  the  plover 
are  headed  on  the  same  sad  road  to  scar- 
city through  the  uninterrupted  and  mur- 
derous warfare  waged  upon  them  during 
their  breeding  season. 

Give  the  birds  a  chance;  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  rearing  their  young.  Every 
female  duck  that  is  killed  in  the  spring 
means  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  that  duck, 
anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  others — 
the  brood  she  would  have  mothered  if  her 
life  had  been  spared.  If  you  have  no 
sportsmanly  instinct,  is  there  not  some- 
where down  deep  a  little  sentiment  which 
I  can  reach,  in  my  urgent  entreaty  to 
withhold  your  hand  from  killing  any  living 
thing  during  that  rapturous  period  in 
which  it  is  choosing  its  mate  and  breed- 
ing. Or  must  I  resort  to  an  appeal  to 
your  selfish  instinct  by  warning  that  the 
more  you  kill  in  spring  the  fewer  you 
will  have  for  the  autumn,  and  the  sooner 
will  come  the  time  that  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  go  afield  at  all.  To  refrain 
from  shooting  in  spring  time  means  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  birds  in 
a  given  locality,  but  to  increase  their 
breeding  range  as  well. 

It  has  been  proven  that  if  unmolested  in 
the  spring  the  natural  increase  of  wild  fowl 
keeps  pace  with  the  number  legitimately 
killed  in  the  autumn — despite  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  men  who  pursue  the  birds 
increases  every  season. 


The  View-Point 
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Where 
Sentiment 
is  Golden 


For  those  to  whom  my  words 
carry  no  message,  save  in  so  far 
as  touches  "business,"  I  may 
add  that  the  practical  value 
of  protecting  birds  during  the 
spring  is  impressing  itself 
upon  the  legislators  of  the  country.  Long 
ago  the  business  men  of  Maine  realized  that 
one  live  deer  is  worth  a  dozen  dead  ones 
to  the  state.  So  Maine  lost  no  time  fram- 
ing excellent  laws  protecting  their  game  in 
breeding  season,  and  insists  on  their  en- 
forcement. Likewise,  elsewhere  the  "con- 
stituents" are  beginning  to  realize  the 
practical  business  wisdom  of  saving  our 
birds  from  extinction.  And,  as  is  usual  in 
movements  indicating  broad-mindedness 
and  sound  sentiment,  the  West  is  showing 
the  way  to  the  East.  Montana,  Utah, 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio  lead  by  closing  their 
shooting  season  on  or  before  January  first. 
Other  states  are  showing  improvement  in 
shortening  their  seasons  and  thus  it  ranges 
down  to  the  states  where  there  is  prac- 
tically no  protection  for  the  ducks,  among 
which  number  are,  shamelessly  enough, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  both  Dakotas. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Oregon  shows  the 
way  to  California  in  the  amendment  by 
closing  the  first  of  February,  whereas  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  most  important  of  states 
in  this  respect,  closes  February  15th,  a 
full  month  too  late,  and  Washington  closes 
the  first  of  March. 

Canada  puts  the  United  States  to 
shame,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Quebec,  the  shooting 
of  ducks  in  the  Dominion  is  prohibited 
after  January  first. 


Sportsmanship 


In  this  connection  of 
bird  protection,  I  must 
speak  of  the  excellent 
methods  of  George  Car- 
ter, the  State  Game  Warden  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Carter  appreciates  that  only  a  percent- 
age of  the  transgressors  are  impelled  by 
single  viciousness;  that  mostly  the  reason 
is  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness — so  he  has 
instituted  an  educational  campaign  with 
the  view  of  supplying  local  knowledge  and 
of  thereby  arousing  the  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  the  men  who  hunt  and  fish 
and  bringing  the  farmers  and  the  sports- 


men upon  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
and  approval.  It  is  a  broad,  sportsmanly 
work  that  Mr.  Carter  is  undertaking;  he 
asks  for  thought  of  the  other  fellow — 
for  consideration  of  both  farmers  and 
birds. 

And  after  all,  you  know,  that  really  is 
sportsmanship.  The  casual  newspaper 
reader  is  forever  thinking  of  the  word 
"sportsman"  as  more  or  less  technical; 
as  one  to  be  only  used  in  connection  with 
the  killing  of  game.  But  sportsmanship 
means  nothing  more  than  manliness — 
fairness,  consideration,  charity,  the  last 
two  qualities  of  which  make  more  for 
human  happiness  than  all  others. 

That  is  sportsmanship.  Be  fair.  Give 
the  other  fellow  a  chance;  give  the  birds 
a  chance;  give  the  game  you  hunt  a  square 
deal.  Play  the  game;  play  it  hard  and 
play  it  fair — but  -play  it  fair. 

Get  the  spirit  of  sport  for  sport's  sake. 

And  apropos  of  this  spirit,  an  illustra- 
tion came  to  my  notice  the  other  day  of 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking;  not 
that  it  is  so  unusual,  because  I  believe  such 
qualities  obtain  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart 
of  every  boy  in  whom  the  real  American 
spirit  glows — but  it  is  reassuring  to  have 
practical  evidence. 

The  East  Side  New  York  Branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  met  the  Harlem  Branch  at 
basket  ball  for  an  inter-club  struggle, 
where  supremacy  was  dearly  desired  by 
each  team,  and  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective branches.  The  East  Side  Branch 
had  rather  expected  victory,  but  was  de- 
feated, almost  outclassed  by  the  opponent. 
In  the  issue  of  their  little  paper,  Our  Men, 
following  the  defeat,  some  member  of  the 
East  Side  Branch  had  this  to  say: 

Our  fellows  worked  hard  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds:  The  spirit  was  good  throughout. 
The  absence  of  all  disputes  and  disagreeable 
incidents,  which  arise  so  often,  was  very  gratify- 
ing. After  all,  the  great  question  is  not  "Did 
we  win?"  but,  with  "What  sort  of  spirit  did  we 
compete?"  Anybody  can  act  the  gentleman 
when  he  has  everything  his  own  way,  but  it  takes 
some  real  manhood  to  conduct  oneself  becom- 
ingly when  you  are  playing  a  loosing  game. 
Looking  at  the  matterfrom  this  view-point,  have 
we  not  a  great  deal  upon  which  to  congratulate 
ourselves? 

There  is  the  spirit  of  sport  for  sport's 
sake;  the  spirit  that  builds  winning 
teams. 
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Help! 


Is  anyone,  I  wonder,  so  tired  as 
am  I  of  these  "  reform "'  epi- 
demics which  break  out  with  the 
returning  of  every  spring-tide, 
to  the  distraction  of  the  clear  thinking 
friends  of  college  sport  and  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  public  mind  as  to  the  worth 
while  qualities  of  athletics. 

If  only  someone  would  vary  the  theme 
— and  the  method!  Why  not  talk  a  little 
of  the  70  per  cent,  of  good  rather  than  all 
the  time  to  dwell  on  the  30  per  cent,  of 
"evil"?  Always  in  high  C — always  on 
stilts,  every  last  Jeremiah  of  them;  always 
the  impractical  and  the  hysterical — till  our 
heads  and  our  eyes  ache  from  the  din. 

The  cry  for  new  rules  sounds  periodic; 
the  "whirlwind  campaign  of  exposure" 
swirls  ceaselessly;  the  notoriety  seeker 
harrangues  endlessly.  Is  there  no  escape? 
Will  no  one  reform  the  reformers  with  the 
unslaked  thirst  for  personal  exploitation? 
Will  anybody  organize  a  Society  for  Deliv- 
erance from  Frenzied  Reform? 

It  isn't  reform,  but  its  personally  con- 
ducted feature  which  attracts  this  class: 
not  opportunity  to  uplift,  but  opportunity 
to  expose;  it  isn't  that  the  neighbor's 
heart  or  habits  shall  be  made  white,  but 
their  blackness  made  known  to  prove  the 
vigilance  and  the  charity  of  the  reformer. 


Too  Much 
Medicine 


The  Harvard  faculty  has 
asked  its  Committee  on 
Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  intercollegiate  con- 
tests for  the  alleged  reason  that  they  are 
"injurious  to  the  scholarly  interests  of 
which  it  has  charge." 

I  have  no  thought  to  question  the  action 
of  the  Harvard  faculty,  which,  obviously, 
it  must  be  agreed,  is  in  a  position  best  to 
know  the  needs  of  its  own  student  body. 
But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  intercollegiate 
contests  are  injurious  to  the  scholarly  in- 
terests of  the  Harvard  undergraduate  body, 
then  the  Harvard  student  averages  lower 
in  mentality  than  the  average  at  Yale,  or 
Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  or  Cornell — 
and  such  a  difference  does  not  seem 
reasonable. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility onto  other  shoulders;  thus 
repeatedly  a  college  finding  itself  unable 
readily  to  cope  with  some  ethical  problem 


or  other  slides  out  the  easiest  way  by  laying 
the  burden  of  blame  upon  athletics.  Thus 
Columbia  found  it  less  trouble  to  abolish 
football  than  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  its 
place — thereby  costing  the  students  the 
seventy  per  cent,  of  good,  because  of  the 
thirty  per  cent,  of  evil  which  the  Columbia 
faculty  was  not  big  enough  to  grapple  with 
successfully. 

Unquestionably  there  are  harmful  fea- 
tures in  intercollegiate  contests  as  pres- 
ently conducted. 

One,  is  too  much  activity  by  a  single 
individual,  whom  we  find  first-on  the  foot- 
ball team,  then  in  the  crew,  and,  perhaps, 
afterwards  on  the  baseball  nine. 

The  other,  is  the  long  trips  that  are  per- 
mitted to  teams — and  both  of  these  are 
easily  regulated. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  college  facul- 
ties in  adjusting  athletic  questions,  seem 
never  to  be  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the 
right  spot.  Always  the  tendency  is  to  go 
far  afield  when  the  trouble  is  directly  at 
hand.  Always  the  desire  to  "dose."  The 
simple  remedy  is  ignored  for  the  complex 
academic  nostrum. 


A  Simple 
Remedy 


Now  the  correction  of  over- 
indulgence in  intercollegiate 
athletics  needs  the  simplest  of 
remedies,  vi%.,  first,  to  limit 
representation  of  his  college 
team  by  any  boy  to  one  or  certainly  to  not 
more  than  two  sports;  second,  to  prohibit 
teams  from  taking  the  long  trips  which 
have  become  habitual.  And  there  you 
are! 

To  confine  the  boy  to  one  sport  will 
work  beneficially  not  only  to  the  boy  but 
to  the  sport  itself  and  to  the  general  under- 
graduate body,  through  throwing  open 
team  chances  to  a  great  many  more  men, 
than  is  now  the  case,  where  an  athletic 
of  unusual  ability  is  permitted  to  make 
the  'varsity  in  as  many  different  sports  as 
he  can. 

It  ought  to  be  entirely  feasible  for  college 
faculties  to  agree  upon  a  point  of  this  char- 
acter, and  that  will  adjust  the  matter  so  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned  must  be 
admitted.  It  seems  equally  possible  for 
the  faculties  to  agree  that  there  shall  be 
an  end  of  the  extended  tours  now  made 
by  teams.  That  will  adjust  the  matter 
from  the  team  point  of  view. 


The  View-Point 
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To  abandon  intercollegiate 
contests,  however,  as  implied, 
would  be  not  only  unfair  to 
or  eory  ^  uncjergraduates — ft  WOuld 
be  unwise. 
I  suppose  no  intelligent  man  denies  the 
good  which  comes  out  of  games  to  boys, 
from  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  point  of 
view;  and  if  good  comes  out  of  them  cer- 
tainly it  is  unwise  to  take  any  step  which 
is  apt  to  dampen  undergraduate  interest 
and  participation.  And  to  abandon  inter- 
collegiate contests  would  be  to  very  seri- 
ously threaten  undergraduate  athletic 
activity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  theorize  on 
the  equal  value  of  games  confined  to  within 
a  student  body — "intra  mural  competi- 
tion" is  the  scholarly  and  descriptive  ex- 
pression in  which  the  Columbia  faculty 
delights  —  but  observation  and  experience 
teach  that  youth  requires  more  than 
theory;  that  it  requires  its  interest  shall  be 
aroused.  It  is  not  enough  that  boys  be 
taught  to  regard  athletic  games  as  bene- 
ficial. It  is  not  even  enough  that  boys 
have  naturally  the  play  instinct.  Their 
interest  must  be  stirred.  And  to  excite 
their  interest  is  the  only  way  of  increasing 
the  average  of  participation  among  the 
undergraduates. 

In  other  words,  athletics  require,  as  do 
most  things  in  this  world,  a  stimulant. 
Intercollegiate  contests  are  the  stimulant 
to  undergraduate  athletics,  they  are  the 
only  interest  the  boys  have  outside  the 
classroom  and  they  constitute  a  forceful 
element  in  building  up  loyalty  and  in 
establishing  a  fraternity  feeling  in  the  stu- 
dent body. 

What  American  college  sport 
really  needs  is  not  a  lessening 
of    games,    but    a    greater 
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T  variety  of  them. 

Increase  .     J  r       ,  .  ,       .      . 

.  Apropos   of  which,   it   is 

interesting  to  quote  from 
Yale's  official  mouthpiece,the 
Alumni  Weekly,  what  Yale  thinks,  be- 
cause the  opinions  of  this  university  are 
generally  founded  upon  an  open  mind  and 
a  practical  sense. 

What  Yale  needs  to-day,  and  needs  badly,  is  a 
sufficient  athletic  equipment  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  men  to  go  into  athletics,  not  less, 
though  not  necessarily  into  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. We  have  never  been  a  strong  believer  in 
the  athletic  system  that  develops  one  crew,  one 
baseball    nine,   one    football    team.      But    we 


do  believe  thoroughly  in  a  system  that  develops 
many  crews  and  many  baseball  and  football 
teams. 

The  most  serious  failing  of  college  sport 
to-day  is  a  much  too  great  concentration 
by  the  student  body  upon  its  present 
games.  The  only  way  to  correct  that  is 
to  interest  students  in  more  games.  At 
present  football  is  the  only  autumn  sport, 
and  all  college  interest  is  naturally  enough 
focused  on  the  result  of  that  one  struggle. 

If  there  were  three  games  the  concentra- 
tion would  be  less,  the  seriousness  of  the 
outcome  of  any  one  would  be  relieved  and 
all  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  college 
sport  and  of  the  undergraduates. 

What  we  want  are  fewer  men  standing 
along  the  side  lines  of  the  college  gridiron 
and  more  of  them  in  the  game.  If  our 
faculties  will  devote  some  time  to  creating 
interest  in  association  football  and  in 
lacrosse  and  in  other  games,  they  will  be 
working  along  more  practical  lines. 


Not  Rules 
but  Spirit 


And  certainly  every  father 
in  America  should  be  con- 
cerned that  the  faculties  of 
our  colleges  do  work  along 
practical  lines,  because  this 
play  is  no  mere  ebulition  of  animal  spirits. 
Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  nothing  in  sport  but  the  excitement  of 
contest,  the  vainglorious  development  of 
muscles. 

Faculties  reveal  their  incompetence  to 
approach  the  subject  when  they  do  so 
overlooking  the  moral  side  of  play — for  its 
moral  side  is  its  big  side  and  the  lessons  it 
has  to  teach  are  the  lessons  that  grow 
with  the  boy  into  manhood,  and  last  as  no 
other  lessons  ever  have  done  or  ever  will. 
What  the  boy  learns -en  the  gridiron  he 
remembers  when  the  preachments  of  the 
classroom  have  long  passed  out  of  his  head. 
And  the  lesson  the  boy  takes  most 
deeply  to  heart  is  the  one  which  exercises 
greatest  influence  in  his  after  life;  the  one 
that  guides  him  to  the  highest  ideals  in  his 
relations  with  man — and  with  women;  the 
one  that  teaches  him  to  play  the  game,  to 
play  it  fair,  to  be  a  sportsman. 

And  do  let  me  adjure  the  faculties  to 

cease  rule-making.     Heaven   knows  it   is 

not  rules  or  laws  we  require  in  college  or 

out  of  it — but  spirit. 

The  spirit  gives  life  to  the  letter  of  the 
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law,  whether  it  be  athletics  or  politics. 
Let  us  build  up  the  spirit;  and  there  then 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  rule  interpretation. 


Not  So 
Bad  As 
It  Looks 


It  was  wise,  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  intercollegiate 
contests  in  basketball  be  for- 
bidden; the  game  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling,  and 
some  official  sponsors  who  will 
see  that  adequate  rules  are  framed  and 
competent,  courageous  referees  appointed 
to  enforce  them.  Hockey  needs  the  same 
kind  of  treatment. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  that  there 
should  be  abandonment  of  the  game  as 
that  the  young  gentlemen  should  give  the 
public  so  false  an  impression  of  them- 
selves; for  these  college  boys  are  not  the 
"muckers"  which  much  of  their  play  has 
indicated.  These  are  full-blooded,  vigor- 
ous boys,  playing  the  game  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  drifting  into  "roughing"  in  the 
heat  of  close  exciting  work,  tempted  by 
slovenly  made  rules,  and  encouraged  by 
lax  officials.  An  unhappy,  unsportsman- 
like ending  was  inevitable. 

Those  of  us  who  see  these  things  with 
knowing  eyes  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
boys  who  are  to  blame  so  much  as  it  is  the 
rules.  Nor  am  I  in  any  sense  excusing 
their  roughing ;  but  common  sense,  added 
to  experience,  teaches  me  that  when 
healthy  boys  play  a  game  in  which  there 
is  much  rivalry  and  where  the  rules  permit 
of  bodily  contact,  rough  work  is  certain. 
So  long  as  it  is  not  foul  work  we  may 
look  on  with  no  great  alarm.  Foul  play 
is  quite  another  matter — for  that  there  is 
no  tenable  excuse,  and  the  boy  who  brings 
dirty  work  into  his  game  should  be  held 
in  contempt  by  his  fellows. 

Play  as  hard  as  you  like  within  the  rules, 
but  play  square. 

Now  the  rules  of  both  basketball  and  of 
hockey  permit  what  is  known  as  "body- 
checking,"  which  means  precisely  what  it 
implies.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  remove 
it;  to  amend  the  rules  so  that  there  be  no 
body-checking,  just  as  the  rush  lines  in 
football  were  separated  to  do  away  with 
the  constant  "scrapping"  between  oppos- 
ing rushers  placed  so  near  together  as  to 
be  in  contact.  It  is  not  human  that  these 
boys,  any  boys,  even  mollycoddles,  should 


keep  from  roughing  in  a  hard  exciting 
game  where  the  rules  permit  bodily 
contact  as  one  of  the  elements  of  play. 

Clean  the  game  and  the  boys  will  re- 
spond quickly. 


Lend  a 
Hand 
to  Save 
the  Bison 


The  American   Bison  Society, 

which  was  recently  organized 

to  help  save  the  remnants  of 

this  most  distinctive  and  most 

famous    of    America's    native 

wild  animals,  is  endeavoring  to 

secure  as  a  permanent  national 

bison  range  about  12,000  acres  on  the  Flat 

Head  Indian  Reservation,  in  northwestern 

Montana. 

The  Society  proposes  that  the  Govern- 
ment secure  this  range  and  the  Society 
stock  it  with  a  herd  of  twenty  bison.  To 
buy  and  fence  the  range  would  require 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  the 
Society  and  its  friends  are  urging  Congress 
to  appropriate. 

I  ask  the  co-operation  of  my  readers; 
and  by  co-operation  I  mean  active  work 
with  your  Senators  and  your  Representa- 
tives. 


Stolen 
"  Train 
Dogs" 


In  the  March  number  of  this 
magazine  we  published  four 
stanzas  of  verse  under  the  title 
of  "The  Train  Dogs,"  by  Owen 
E.  McGillicuddy.  This  was  of- 
fered to  us  as  original  verse  by 
McGillicuddy  and  bought  from  him  under 
such  impression  last  autumn.  Since  pub- 
lishing it  we  have  learned  that  the  real 
author  is  Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  and 
that  the  verses  were  published  by  her  in 
the  December,  1904,  number  of  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.  I  publish  below  the  let- 
ter in  which  McGillicuddy  offered  the 
verse  as  his  own,  and  also  his  recent 
unique  explanation  of  how  he  came  to 
commit  such  barefaced  plagiarism. 

Calgary,  Monday,  Oct.  28,  1907. 
Caspar  Whitney,  Es  .,  Editor, 
The  Ot"tinc  Magazine. 

My  Dear  Sir — Jn  my  return  home  from 
a  three-weeks'  trip  to  the  East,  I  found 
your  letter  awaiting  me,  which  inlormed 
me  that  you  had  arranged  to  give  my 
poem,  "The  Train  Dogs,"  a  place  in  one  of 
your  winter  numbers  of  Outing. 

As  I  had  made  no  effort  to  place  it  else- 
where, pending  your  decision,  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  you  approve  it  and  intend  to 
give   it    the   place   you   mention    in   your 
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breezy  and  popular  periodical.     Trusting 
this  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Owen  E.  McGillicuddy. 

Calgary,  March  23,  1908. 
Caspar  Whitney,  Esq.,  Editor, 
The  Outing  Magazine. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th, 
inst.,  which  came  to  hand  to-day,  I  would 
say  that  Miss  Pauline  Johnson  is  quite 
right  when  she  claims  that  I  have  used  one 
of  her  poems — "The  Train  Dogs" — and 
published  it  under  my  own  name  in  the 
March  Outing.  But  I  want  to  say,  at  the 
start  off,  that  it  was  unwittingly  done,  al- 
though the  correspondence  in  your  posses- 
sion might  point  to  straight  plagiarism. 

If  you  will  remember,  I  submitted  ' '  The 
Train  Dogs"  in  January  of  1906.  I  did 
not  receive  a  letter  in  reply  until  October 
2,  1907.  The  poem,  and  everything  con- 
cerning it,  had  in  the  interval,  been  en- 
tirely forgotten  and  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  a  poem  entitled  "The  Train 
Dogs"  had  been  accepted  by  the  editors  of 
Outing,  although  I  distinctly  remembered 
submitting  some  verse  over  a  year  before. 
But  while  I  was  surprised  at  the  acceptance 
I  was  nothing  short  of  astonished  to  see  the 
poem  itself  in  the  current  number  two 
weeks  ago. 

I  immediately  compared  it  with  some  of 
my  own  work  and  soon  satisfied  myself 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  something 
was  wrong  somewhere — and  that  the  mis- 
take was  mine.  ("The  Train  Dogs "  is  un- 
like any  of  my  verse,  as  near  as  I  can  judge 
it,  in  style,  atmosphere  or  general  rhythm.) 
Sizing  the  situation  up,  I  proceeded  to 
make  a  search  among  my  manuscripts  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  duplicate  of  the 
four  stanzas.  I  found  it  at  last  in  my 
portmanteau — where  I  keep  much  of  my 
literary  work — written  out  by  hand,  with 
the  word  ' '  (transcribed) ' '  in 
brackets  written  in  the  left- 
hand  corner.*  I  knew  then 
that  the  poem  belonged  to 
some  one  else  and  that  I,  un- 
knowingly, had  submitted  one 
of  my  "scrap  book"  verses  for 
publication  to  Outing  Maga- 
zine— and  I  must  confess  I 
found  the  position  somewhat 
galling. 

Wondering  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  poem  I  made  certain 
inquiries  and  discovered  that 
it  had  appeared  in  both  Rod 
and  Gun  and  Canada — weekly 
periodicals,  published  in  Mon- 
treal. After  looking  into  the 
matter,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
was  in  Canada  I  first  saw  the 
verse. 

The  question  I  next  asked 
was  how  did  I  come  to  submit 
the  poem  to  Outing? 

My  own  theory  is  simply 
this :    I  must  have  transcribed 


it  from  Canada  with  the  idea  of  studying 
to  some  extent  the  meter  and  rhythm 
of  the  stanzas — a  thing  I  not  unfrequently 
do.  "The  Train  Dogs,"  written  out  by 
hand,  must  have  got  in  among  my  own 
verse  and  thus  have  become  so  mixed 
up  that  at  first  glance  I  took  it  for  one 
of  my  own.f  As  a  rule  I  keep  my  "scrap 
book"  collection  of  verse  and  my  original 
work  as  much  separated  as  possible,  but 
Miss  Johnson's  poem  must,  in  some  man- 
ner have  got  among  my  own  verse — and 
thus  reached  you.  I  feel  sure  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  unhappy  situation. 

The  writer  can  realize  your  position;  he 
can  understand  the  innocently-wronged 
author's  position;  but  can  they  under- 
stand his  part  in  the  matter? 

In  closing,  I  would  just  say  that  an  error 
has  been  made  which  has  seen  fit  to  go  the 
rounds,  hitting  each  party  concerned  where 
it  would  do  the  most  harm. 

Again  thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and 
trusting    that    you    will    see    the    seeming 
plagiarism  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  unintentional  mistake, 
I  am, 

Yours  for  the  righting  of  the  matter, 
Owen  E.  McGillicuddy. 

P.  S. — My  reason  for  not  writing  last 
week  was  because  up  till  then  I  was  not 
sure  that  Miss  Johnson  was  the  real 
author.  O.  E.  M. 

*The  copy  offered  Outing  bore  no  such  marks. 
[Editor.] 

fThe  copy  submitted  Outing  was  typewritten, 
including  the  caption  which  reads,  "  The  Train 
Dogs,  by  Owen  E.  McGillicuddy."  [Editor.] 

Here  are  two  illustrations  of  duck 
slaughter,  from  the  London  Graphic  of 
February  27th,  which  call  aloud  for  the 
police   rather  than  for  exploitation  as  a 
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"true  sport"  in  one  of  the  leading  Lon- 
don illustrated  papers. 

The  author  of  the  little  article  accom- 
panying these  illustrations  says  "that 
every  wild  fowler  must  be  a  sportsman  in 


The  victims  of  one  shot. 


fact  as  well  as  in  name;" — and  then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  gun  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations is  a  "  1 2-inch  bore,  9-foot  barrel, 
muzzle  loading,  weighs  9  stone  and  shoots 
a  charge  consisting  'of  4  ounces  of  coarse 

powder  and  16  ounces  of  No.  1 

shot!" 

Can  such  shameless  bird 

butchery  be, — and  in  England ! ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  near 
J  ackson's  Hole,  which  gives  the 
comforting  information  that 
the  elk  have  wintered  ex- 
tremely well  and  are  in  splen- 
did shape.  That  they  have 
been  less  molested  than 
usual,  indicates  a  better  feel- 
ing, and  an  active  game 
warden. 

All  game  wardens  are  de- 
serving the  enthusiastic  moral 
support  of  the  citizens;  but 
the  game  wardens  of  these 
big  western  states  need  active 
as  well  as  moral  support  — 
for  theirs'  is  a  difficult  task 
indeed. 


THE   COUNTRY    HOME 


BY   EBEN   E.  REXFORD 


SPRINGTIME    IMPROVEMENT 

THE  improvement  of  the  country  home 
and  everything  about  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  every  home-owner. 
This  for  several  reasons:  The  more  at- 
tractive the  place  can  be  made  the  more 
pleasure  its  owner  and  his  family  will  get 
out  of  it.  The  development  of  its  possi- 
bilities is  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  family.  And 
the  beautiful  home  has  a  money- value  that 
the  neglected  or  poorly  cared  for  home 
never  has.  The  money,  and  thought,  and 
labor  that  one  expends  in  making  the  home 
and  home-grounds  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible is  well  invested  from  every  point  of 
view. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  few 
country  homes  are  as  pleasing  as  they 
might  be  made  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expense.  We  develop  some  features  of 
them,  and  neglect  others,  and  the  defects 
that  exist  counteract,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  improvements  we  make.     A  notable 


illustration  of  this  tendency  to  half-do 
things  is  evident  in  the  unsightliness  of 
many  of  the  buildings  which  are  part  of 
the  home,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  into  undue  prominence. 
Very  few  places  have  barns  that  are  at- 
tractive. Most  of  them  have  sheds,  and 
poultry-houses,  and  other  buildings  which 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  home-picture  by 
downright  ugliness.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  we  were  to  consider  well  before 
building  them,  and  plan  for  sightliness 
as  well  as  utility,  but  unfortunately  we 
seldom  do  this.  The  result  of  our  negli- 
gence is  seen  in  a  collection  of  buildings 
that  offend  the  taste  of  every  member  of 
the  family — but,  what  are  we  to  do  about 
it?  There  they  are,  and  there  they  must 
remain. 

All  that  I  have  said  above  leads  up 
to  what  I  want  to  say  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  arranging  and  planting  the  home 
grounds  in  Such  a  manner  that  general  un- 
sightliness can  be  shut  off  from  the  view 
of  the  public,   or,   if  this  cannot  be  done 
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fully,  that  unsightly  objects  can  be  toned 
down  to  be  something  less  than  eye-sores, 
if  not  made  really  attractive. 

It  takes  time  to  accomplish  improve- 
ments of  this  kind,  and  because  of  this 
many  do  not  undertake  them.  This  is  a 
mistake.  We  must  be  always  looking 
ahead — always  planning  and  working  for 
the  future. 

If  quick-growing  trees  like  the  Norway 
spruce  or  Scotch  pine  are  planted  in  groups 
in  front  of  the  barn,  or  the  stables,  and 
other  buildings,  they  speedily  develop  into 
screens  which  hide  much  of  the  general 
unsightliness  of  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  complain,  and  in  a  few  years  they  grow 
to  a  size  that  effectually  shuts  away  all 
objectionable  features  from  the  public's  eye. 
Evergreens,  grouped,  and  set  close  enough 
together  to  form  a  solid  mass  of  foliage 
from  the  ground  up — as  they  will  if  the 
pruning-knife  is  kept  away  from  them — 
form  a  charming  background  against 
which  the  beauty  of  the  home  and  its 
grounds  can  be  most  effectively  displayed. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  entirely  hide  the 
buildings  which  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  picture,  but  it  is  possible,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
vines,  to  soften  their  harsh  outlines,  and 
clothe  their  angularities  with  the  beauty 
of  foliage  and  flower  which  will  make  us 
less  mindful  of  the  defects  in  the  picture. 
If  we  cannot  have  everything  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it  let  us  come  as  near  to  it  as 
we  can. 

If  it  is  possible  to  group  your  evergreens, 
by  all  means  do  so.  Set  them  close  to- 
gether, as  I  have  already  advised,  in  order 
to  produce  immediate  effect,  and  after 
three  or  four  years  remove  every  other 
one,  thus  giving  room  for  the  satisfactory 
development  of  the  trees  left.  Set  the 
young  plants  about  eight  feet  apart,  to 
begin  with,  using  good  sized  specimens. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Norway  spruces  are 
probably  better  than  any  other  variety 
for  a  background,  because  of  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  the  size  to  which  they 
grow,  and  their  strong,  sturdy  habit.  In 
front  of  these  I  would  plant  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  and  the  hemlock,  alternating  them. 
These  are  not  such  strong  growers  as  the 
Norway  spruce,  but  they  are  more  attrac- 
tive in  color  and  general  appearance, 
therefore  preferable  for  foreground-use. 

Such  a  planting  furnishes  an  excellent 
background  against  which  to  display  the 
beauties  of  native  and  domesticated  berry- 
bearing  shrubs — whose  use  I  would  most 
heartily  advise — and  with  such  a  combi- 
nation of  attractions  most  charming  winter 
effects  can  be  secured.  The  use  of  shrubs 
which  bear  brilliant  fruit,  when  it  can  be 
shown  against  a  dark  background  such  as 
evergreens  afford,  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  a  show  of  color  in  midwinter  that 
will  rival  that  of  the  summer  garden. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  the  one  out- 
lined above  hides  that  which  is  objection- 


able, and  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  of  beauty 
which  costs  but  little,  and  which  the  home- 
maker  need  not  call  in  a  professional  to 
produce. 

If  such  a  screen  is  not  feasible,  vines  can 
be  used  to  cover  up  unsightliness.  We 
have  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
our  native  ampelopsis,  better  known  in 
most  localities  as  Virginia  creeper.  This 
vine  is  of  extremely  rapid  growth.  It 
clings  to  walls  without  any  artificial  sup- 
port. It  is  always  beautiful,  and  especially 
so  in  autumn  when  its  foliage  becomes  a 
mass  of  most  brilliant  crimson,  and  after 
that  when  its  leaves  have  fallen  and  its 
purple  fruit  is  displayed  all  along  its 
branches.  It  will  cover  walls  and  roof,  if 
allowed  to  do  so. 

Another  excellent  vine  for  this  purpose 
is  celastrus  scandens,  or  bittersweet — a 
very  rapid,  rampant  grower,  with  beautiful 
foliage  and  showy  red  and  orange  fruit. 
Like  the  ampelopsis,  it  is  very  attractive 
in  fall,  its  foliage  taking  on  the  richest  of 
yellow  coloring. 

If  a  flowering  vine  is  desired,  our  native 
clematis,  flammula,  is  probably  as  satis- 
factory as  anything,  as  it  grows  to  a  great 
height,  blooms  profusely,  and  requires  very 
little  attention. 

The  annual  convolvulus,  or  morning 
glory,  is  of  rapid  growth,  blooms  with 
wonderful  profusion,  and  is  rich  and  varied 
in  its  coloring. 

Probably  the  most  rapid  grower  of  all 
is  the  wild  cucumber,  which  will  climb  to 
the  roof  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  and 
covers  itself  for  weeks  with  a  sheet  of 
foam-like  bloom  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
attractive. 

Do  not  overlook  the  lawn  when  going  in 
for  general  improvement.  This  we  are 
very  likely  to  do  under  the  impression 
that  it  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  after  once  established.  True,  it  will 
do  this,  after  a  fashion,  but  if  you  want 
a  lawn  to  be  proud  of  you  must  give  it 
quite  as  much  attention  as  you  give  your 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Only  by  doing 
this  can  it  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  Give  it  a  liberal  dressing  of 
some  reliable  fertilizer,  like  bone  meal,  or 
bone  meal  and  potash.  Do  this  early  in 
the  season.  Scatter  the  fertilizer  over  the 
surface  and  then  rake  it  in  among  the 
grass-roots.  This  raking  will  answer  a 
double  purpose — it  will  get  the  fertilizer 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  sward,  and  it  will 
remove  the  old,  dead  grass  of  last  fall's 
growth. 

A  fire  in  our  neighborhood  generally 
shows  up  the  carelessness  of  most  of  us. 
We  look  for  the  ladders  which  we  know  we 
own,  but  they  are  seldom  at  hand,  and  be- 
fore they  are  found  the  fire  has  got  beyond 
control  in  many  instances.  The  country 
home  lacks  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
city,  therefore  ample  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  emergencies  like  these.  Provide 
yourself  with  substantial  ladders,  and  have 
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a  place  to  keep  them  in,  and  insist  that 
whenever  they  are  used  they  shall  be  re- 
turned promptly  to  the  place  where  they 
belong.  If  this  is  done,  the  loss  of  the 
home  may  often  be  prevented,  for,  in 
fighting  fire,  a  great  deal  depends  on  what 
is  done  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  its 
discovery. 

Fires  originating  from  burning  oil  should 
never  have  water  thrown  upon  them,  as 
this  scatters  the  flames  over  a  larger  sur- 
face, thereby  greatly  increasing  the  danger. 
Neither  should  rugs  or  blankets  be  used, 
as  they  absorb  the  oil  without  putting  out 
the  flame,  and  become  agents  in  spreading 
the  danger.  Dry  soil,  ashes,  or  flour  will 
put  an  end  to  a  fire  from  oil  when  nothing 
else  will. 

If  draperies  catch  fire,  close  doors  and 
windows  at  once,  to  keep  out  all  draughts 
of  air.  Do  this  before  attempting  to  tear 
down  the  burning  article,  which  will  seldom 
flame  up  much  if  draughts  are  prevented 
from  getting  to  it.  Provide  yourself  with 
a  pailful  of  water  and  a  broom,  with  which 
to  apply  it  to  prevent  the  fire  from  com- 
municating itself  to  surrounding  objects 
while  the  curtain  is  being  removed.  As 
soon  as  it  is  free  from  its  fastenings  wrap 
it  in  a  rug  and  carry  it  out  of  doors.      If  the 


fire  is  in  a  heavy  drapery  that  cannot  be 
readily  removed,  apply  water  freely  to  the 
top  of  it,  letting  it  run  down  the  material. 
This  will  be  found  much  more  effective  than 
throwing  water  direptly  on  the  flame. 

Fire  between  walls  and  floors  can  only  be 
extinguished  by  flooding  with  water.  Here 
is  where  a  hose  that  can  be  attached  to  a 
force  pump  in  a  well  near  the  house  comes 
into  play.  Every  pump  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  forcing  attachment,  and  a 
supply  of  hose  with  a  nozzle  large  enough 
to  deliver  a  good  sized  stream  should  be 
kept  conveniently  at  hand.  The  hose  can 
be  fitted  with  a  ring  which  will  facilitate 
its  attachment  to  the  pump  in  a  moment's 
time,  and  strong  hands  at  the  pump  handle 
will  throw  a  stream  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  and  considerably  farther  horizon- 
tally. 

Never  allow  a  stove  to  be  set  up  without 
making  sure  that  everything  about  it  is 
perfectly  safe.  Have  the  pipe  fitted  to 
measure  and  then  rivet  the  lengths  to- 
gether. See  that  it  fits  snugly  into  the 
chimney,  and  then  fasten  it  in  place  with 
stout  wires.  L  this  is  done  you  need  not 
be  in  dread  of  fire  resulting  from  defective 
piping.  A  large  proportion  of  our  fires 
result  from  carelessness  in  this  respect. 
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A   RAILROAD    INTO    LYBIAN   DESERT 


TOURISTS  who  ascended  the  Nile 
last  winter  witnessed  a  scene  of  un- 
wonted activity  on  the  edge  of  the  Lybian 
desert.  About  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Cairo  they  saw  a  new  railroad  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  interminable  waste,  build- 
ings filled  with  railroad  material,  work 
trains  in  movement,  and  comfortable 
houses  for  the  Europeans  who  are  directing 
the  construction  of  the  line.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness venture,  pure  and  simple,  the  prime 
purpose  being  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
two  great  oases  of  Khargeh  and  Kakhel, 
famous  for  centuries  before  most  of  the 
Saharan  oases  were  known,  but  now  nearly 
ruined  by  the  encroachments  of  sand  and 
the  neglect  of  the  poverty-stricken  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  winter  also  the  most  comfortable 
modern  trains  will  carry  tourists  to  the 
mighty  ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization  that 
flourished  there  when  the  throne  of  Egypt 
was  occupied  by  the  Rameses  whose  name 
appears  in  three  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

English  capital  and  engineers  and  promi- 
nent Egyptians  formed  a  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Western  Egyptian  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  to  build  this  road  and 


develop  these  two  great  oases.  They  have 
found  that  plenty  of  water  underlies  the 
oases,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  so  fully 
available  by  artesian  wells  that  the  com- 
pany can  introduce  intensive  cultivation 
and  produce  large  crops  of  the  finest 
Mediterranean  fruits  and  Egyptian  cotton. 

The  new  route  will  afford  novel  experi- 
ences to  tourists.  Only  a  little  way  from 
the  Nile  the  train  will  climb  the  steep 
escarpment  that  walls  in  the  vast  sand 
plateau,  whose  surface  rises  one  thousand 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  river.  Travelers  will  cross  the  routes 
of  Cailliaud  and  Rohlfs,  the  first  Europeans 
to  describe  these  inhospitable  regions.  It 
would  be  a  dreary  ride  through  this  ocean 
of  sand  if  it  were  long,  but  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Oasis,  as  the  ancients  called 
Khargeh,  is  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  Nile  and  is  half  way  to 
Dakhel. 

A  little  beyond  Dakhel  is  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks  that  is  one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of 
the  world.  Here  deep,  narrow  fissures  in 
the  rock  masses,  look  like  the  winding 
streets  of  some  weird  city,  lined  with  fan- 
tastic gateways,  pyramids,  obelisks,  trium- 
phal   arches,    sphinxes,     lions,     and    even 
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gigantic  statues,  for  little  imagination  is 
needed  to  see  the  outlines  of  the  human 
figure  in  many  of  these  carvings  of  nature. 
In  both  the  oases  are  temples  that  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  Ammon  when 
Darius  reigned  over  Persia,  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  the 
temple  at  Khargeh  is  unique  among  all 
similar  structures  in  it's  avenue  of  pylons 
or  monumental  gateways  leading  to  the 
sanctuary  whose  bas-reliefs  present  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  historical  and 
other  figures. 

No  doubt  the  railroad  now  climbing  to 
the  Lybian  plateau  will  open  to  the  geo- 
logist, the  archaeologist,  and  the  pleasure 
tourist  a  novel  and  inviting  field,  for  it 
leads  right  to  the  heart  of  the  primitive 
desert  life  of  to-day  and  the  noble  ruins  of 
an  ancient  civilization. 

A  British  army  captain,  named  White- 
house,  has  completed  a  great  work  of  sur- 
veying, which  will  link  his  name  with  that 
of  the  second  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the 
world.  For  about  seven  years  he  has  been 
making  a  scientific  survey  of  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  coasts.  So  large  and  difficult  a 
piece  of  geographical  charting  was  prob- 
ably never  before  carried  out  by  a  single 
expert  and  all  who  have  followed  his  labors 
will  be  glad  that  Whitehouse  is  now  home 
again  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest. 

The  British  government  set  Whitehouse 
at  work  early  in  1901,  to  carry  out  an  in- 
strumental survey  of  England's  three- 
sevenths  of  the  coast.  He  practically 
transformed  the  mapping  of  this  shore 
line.  He  cut  off  the  northeastern  exten- 
sion of  the  lake  where  Stanley's  map 
covered  with  water  a  large  part  of  the 
country  of  Kavirondo.  He  found  many 
new  islands,  bays  and  capes,  and  for 
months  at  a  time  he  saw  no  white  men 
excepting  those  of  his  own  party. 

Completing  this  survey  in  two  years,  his 
large  map  sheets  showed  the  correction  of 
so  many  errors  and  the  addition  of  so  much 
information  that  his  government  requested 
the  German  Colonial  Office  to  take  White- 
house  into  its  service  and  have  him  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  whole  lake.  He  had 
demonstrated  his  capacity  and  it  was 
especially  desirable  from  the  British  view- 
point that  all  the  coasts  be  charted,  for, 
then  and  now,  about  all  the  freight  move- 
ment of  this  great  inland  sea  is  controlled 
by  the  English  steamers. 

So  Whitehouse  began  to  draw  German 
pay.  He  found  his  task  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  along  the  northern  coasts,  for 
the  southern  indentations  are  deeper  and 
more  numerous,  the  white  settlements  are 
further  apart,  the  surveyor  had  to  use 
smaller  boats  to  penetrate  the  shallow  in- 
lets and  some  of  the  shores  were  exceed- 
ingly unhealthful. 

Whitehouse's  work  was  interrupted  for 
eight   months    by   sickness   and   his   little 


party  endured  many  hardships,  the  greatest 
of  which,  they  thought,  was  the  fact  that 
the  stormy  sea  often  compelled  them  to 
sleep  on  the  shore  when  they  much  pre- 
ferred to  spend  the  nights  in  their  boats 
away  from  the  mosquitoes  and  miasma. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Stanley  that  his 
hurried  boat  survey  of  the  great  lake  will 
now  be  supplanted  by  a  far  more  detailed 
and  accurate  map.  Considering  the  lim- 
ited time  at  his  disposal,  Stanley  achieved 
a  splendid  piece  of  pioneer  mapping.  But 
hereafter,  the  maps  of  Victoria  Nyanza  will 
be  based  upon  the  Whitehouse  survey  and 
the  largest  of  African  lakes  is  now  the  best 
mapped  of.  them  all. 

Whitehouse  says  that  the  four  English 
steamers  owned  by  the  Uganda  railroad 
are  earning  first  rate  dividends  in  the 
freightage  business,  that  travel  on  the  lake 
is  perfectly  secure  and  that  the  natives 
everywhere  are  glad  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  whites.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no 
human  being,  as  far  as  is  known,  ever  saw 
the  center  of  the  lake  till  last  year,  when 
one  of  the  steamers  took  a  course  from 
north  to  south  straight  through  the  middle 
of  it. 

More  white  men  lived  in  the  Arctic  last 
winter  than  at  any  time  since  the  whaling 
settlement  of  Smeerenberg  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  gave  Spitzenberg  occa- 
sionally a  winter  population  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  Europeans.  About  two  hundred 
men  spent  the  long  Arctic  night  last  winter 
on  the  shores  of  Advent  Bay,  a  small  in- 
dentation in  the  great  Ice  Fiord  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  archipelago.  The  exis- 
tence of  this  Arctic  colony  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  coal  industry  though  the  crews  of 
two  or  three  small  whaling  vessels  helped 
to  swell  its  numbers.  The  colony  also  in- 
cluded some  twenty-five  women,  the  hardy 
wives  of  young  Norwegians  who  preferred 
a  family  hearthstone  in  the  bleak  Arctic  to 
grass  widowhood  at  home.  The  arts  of 
housewifery  engaged  them  and  their  pres- 
ence was  a  blessing  to  the  little  settlement. 

Stout  timbered  cottages  on  the  shores 
that  every  summer  are  carpeted  with  wild 
flowers,  made  warm  houses,  for  they  were 
nearly  smothered  in  the  snow  heaped  over 
them  while  the  stoves  within  were  crammed 
with  coal  that  cost  nothing  but  the  dig- 
ging. The  miners  say  they  did  not  find 
the  life  dreary,  for  they  were  busy  in  the 
mines  all  day,  the  meals  were  good  and 
smoking  hot,  and  many  of  the  evenings 
were  made  jolly  with  dancing  and  other 
social  events.  Time  was  a  little  heavy 
for  the  whalers  for  all  the  loafing  fell  to 
their  share,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
happy  and  prosperous  colony,  somewhat 
larger  at  sunrise  than  at  nightfall,  for  two 
babies  had  joined  the  company. 

Ten  years  ago  Martin  Conway,  the  great 
Alpinist  and  explorer,  while  spending  the 
winter  in  this  same  bay,  found  fragments 
of  coal  in  the  valleys  leading  through  the 
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mountains  near  the  sea  edge.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  his  coal  supply  had.  given 
out  and  it  was  delightful  to  find  that  he 
had  only  to  send  out  a  man  with  pony  and 
sledge  to  pick  up  a  load  of  coal  whenever 
it  was  needed. 

There  has  since  been  much  prospecting 
for  coal  and  it  has  been  found  in  large 
districts  along  the  coasts,  often  in  thin 
veins  and  again  in  large  deposits  of  good 
bituminous  grades  and  excellent  com- 
mercial value.  It  is  especially  adapted 
for  gas  making  and  furnaces. 

Two  companies  employing  American, 
British,  and  Norwegian  capital,  are  now 
engaged,  the  year  around,  in  mining 
Spitzbergen  coal.  Another  company  is 
about  to  enter  the  field  and  it  is  probable 
that  operations  will  soon  be  extended  much 
beyond  the  present  mining  field. 

There  is  no  question  of  costly  ground 
or  shafts  and,  though  the  transportation 
to  Scandinavia  is  rather  expensive,  the  coal 
is  laid  down  at  the  ports  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  cheaper  than  the  same  grades  of 
British  coal.  A  new  Arctic  industry  has 
been  established  in  the  great  Arctic  arch- 
ipelago which  probably  no  human  foot 
ever  trod  before  explorers  discovered  it 
and  whalers  found  great  wealth  in  its 
waters. 

So  Spitzbergen  is  developing  new  value. 
Strangely  enough  it  is  still  a  No  Man's 
Land,  for  no  flag  floats  in  sovereignty  over 
it.  Both  Norway  and  Sweden  claim  to 
have  the  best  right  to  these  islands  and 
the  question  of  ownership  may  not  be 
settled  till  this  misunderstanding  is  cleared 
up. 

No  animal  is  worth  so  much  to-day  to 
any  zoological  collection  as  the  okapi 
would  be  if  it  could  only  be  captured  and 
transported  safely  to  Europe  or  America. 
When  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  caught  a  live  specimen  a  while 
ago,  the  news  was  sent  down  to  the  coast 
and  telegraphed  to  all  civilized  countries; 
and  interest  in  the  little  animal  does  not 
flag  because,  though  scientific  men  have 
now  studied  nearly  twenty  of  its  skins, 
skulls  and  skeletons,  its  place  in  the  animal 
family,  as  will  be  shown  here,  is  nearly  as 
mysterious  as  ever. 

Alexander  found  his  specimen  in  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Makua  River,  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  northeast  of  the 
region  where  all  the  earlier  skins  were 
obtained.  The  natives  had  never  seen  the 
okapi  in  the  dense  thickets  where  it 
browses,  but  they  had  caught  a  number  in 
pitfalls  and  this  gave  the  explorer  an  idea. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  he  caught  his 
okapi.  He  found  that  its  feeding  grounds 
arc  in  swampy  areas  thickly  covered  with 
a   tall   plant   whose   young   shoots   are   its 


chief  food  and  whose  large  oval  leaves 
completely  hide  the  animal  as  it  nibbles. 
It'feeds  during  the  night,  singly  or  in  pairs, 
is  always  on  the  move,  pausing  only  long 
enough  here  and  there  to  take  a  leaf,  and 
about  daylight  it  retires  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  forest. 

Captain  Gosling  got  into  close  quarters 
with  the  animal  on  three  occasions  but  did 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  Jose  Lopez,  the 
Portuguese  collector  of  the  party,  follow- 
ing a  solitary  animal  for  three  successive 
mornings,  found  that  when  it  left  the  water 
it  always  passed  between  two  large  trees. 
He  dug  a  pit  between  these  trees,  covered 
it  with  leaves  and  branches  and,  next 
morning,  he  heard  the  crash  as  the  okapi 
fell  into  the  pit. 

But  the  timid  creature  could  not  live  a 
captive  and  he  was  dead  before  he  reached 
the  edge  of  his  native  forest.  His  beau- 
tiful skin  was  taken  home  and  it  has  just 
been  mounted  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  London. 

It  differs  in  color,  in  stripes,  in  certain 
features  of  the  skull  and  in  the  tufts  of 
hair  at  the  tail  from  all  the  other  speci- 
mens that  have  been  taken  to  Europe. 
After  Alexander  had  told  an  audience,  re- 
cently, about  his  okapi,  Sir  Ray  Lankester 
arose  to  say  that  nearly  every  specimen  of 
the  okapi  brought  to  Europe  differs  greatly 
from  every  other  specimen.  This  is  the 
fact  that  is  puzzling  men  of  science. 

The  early  Dutch  and  Portuguese  writers 
told  of  a  strange  horse-like  animal  with 
black  and  white  markings  that  lived  in  the 
depths  of  the  equatorial  forests.  Stanley 
said  in  "Darkest  Africa"  that  the  Congo 
dwarfs  know  an  animal  in  their  forests, 
of  horse-like  appearance,  which  they  catch 
in  pitfalls.  When  Johnston  secured  the 
first  specimen  of  an  opaki  skin  he  thought 
it  pointed  conclusively  to  an  animal  of  the 
horse  tribe  not  hitherto  known  or  de- 
scribed. The  same  observer  wrote,  five 
years  ago,  the  okapi  and  giraffe  are  prob- 
ably the  two  survivors  of  giraffe-like  ani- 
mals whose  fossil  remains  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Egypt,  southern  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  okapi  has  also  been  described 
as  resembling  the  zebra  'and  the  antelope. 
Sir  Ray  Lankester  a  few  years  ago,  called 
it  a  new  genus  of  giraffidae.  To-day  he 
says  it  is  one  of  the  most  variable  animals 
that  has  come  under  his  observation,  that 
he  is  examining  all  the  skins  and  skulls 
that  are  brought  to  Europe  and  that  even- 
tually he  hopes  to  be  able  to  say  something 
definite  on  the  subject. 

This  is  the  mystery  of  the  okapi;  but 
we  are  learning  a  little  more  about  him, 
the  limits  of  his  habitat  are  now  fairly  well 
defined  and  some  day  we  shall  have  a  better 
understanding  of  our  latest  acquaintance 
among  the  vertebrates. 


WHERE   TO    FIND   TROUT   AND 
HOW   TO   CATCH    THEM 


BY   LOUIS    RHEAD 


GENTLE  angler,  accompany  me  down  a 
swift  stream  and  I  will  give  you  a  few 
facts  on  trout  fishing.  From  April  to  May, 
trout  improve  greatlv  in  condition,  moving 
in  water  about  the  heads  of  pools  where 
flies  are  numerous. 

Of  all  places  where  the  angler  is  likely  to 
find  trout,  at  any  season,  the  meeting  of 
two  streams  is  best;  there,  in  the  quiet 
water  between  and  on  either  side  of  the 
strong  runs,  feeding  trout  are  sure  to  be 
lying,  watching  to  seize  whatever  the 
stream  brings  in  the  way  of  food.  Such 
places  should  always  be  fished  with  great 
care. 

Trout  often  congregate  about  the  sides, 
because  aquatic  insects  upon  which  they 
feed  are  there  most  numerous.  They 
choose  a  feeding  place,  below  some  large 
stone,  or  where  the  river  runs  beneath  the 
bank.  Such  places  are  always  sure  to  hold 
a  good  trout.  The  best  feeding  places  are 
generally  occupied  by  the  largest  fish,  and 
if  captured,  the  next  largest  takes  its 
place.  I  have  day  after  day  caught  a 
trout  in  one  spot,  each  capture  being 
smaller  in  size,  than  its  predecessor. 

When  a  trout  takes  the  fly,  it  shuts  its 
mouth,  and  if  the  angler  is  exceedingly 
quick,  he  is  almost  sure  to  bring  the  hook 
into  contact  with  its  closed  jaws.  .  If  time 
is  given  them,  they  very  quickly  expel  it 
from  their  mouth  with  considerable  force, 
because  they  at  once  find  it  to  be  a  counter- 
feit. This  is  the  reason  why  a  quick  eye 
and  ready  hand  are  considered  the  first 
qualities  of  a  good  angler. 

If  a  big  fish  is  hooked,  a  heavy  strain 
should  be  kept  on  it  continuously.  This 
prevents  it  from  moving  its  gills,  and 
suffocation  ensues.  This  takes  place  much 
sooner  when  the  trout  is  drawn  down  a 
strong  flow  of  water;  if  the  fish  is  allowed 
to  run  up  stream,  as  it  always  endeavors  to 
do,  it  gains  renewed  vigor. 

Keep  the  end  fly  always  in  sight,  because 
you  are  then  better  prepared  for  a  rise;  to 
that  end,  choose  a  fly  that  is  a  distinct  light 
or  dark  color.  I  have  fished  for  some  years, 
whatever  may  be  the  season,  with  a  "silver 
doctor"  as  end  fly,  first,  because  they  take 
it  better  than  any  other  fly  i  know;  second, 
because  I  can  always  see  it  moving.  This 
fly  is  not  the  one  as  sold  in  the  shops  as  a 
"silver  doctor,"  but  one  of  my  own  design. 
It  has  slate  gray  wings,  black  hackle  and 
tail,  with  silver  body  tied  on  a  No.  10  hook. 

Remember  that  the  dropper,  or  upper 
fly,  should  act  as  a  teaser,  by  being  kept 


continuously  alighting  on  the  surface. 
This  is  done  by  a  slight  move  of  the  tip, 
making  the  fly  fall,  like  a  snowflake,  touch- 
ing the  water  repeatedly  as  the  leader 
carries  the  floating  cast  toward  the  center, 
or  to  you.  Most  anglers  must  have  noted 
the  natural  fly  making  this  action,  no 
doubt  dropping  an  egg  every  time  it 
touches  the  water. 

The  fishing  is  best,  from  the  time  the  sun 
is  well  up,  to  shortly  after  midday.  Natural 
flies  get  on  the  water  after  the  mist  rises, 
from  seven  to  nine  A.  M.  From  one  till 
five  P.  M.,  if  fishing  is  poor,  take  a  rest  till 
the  sun  is  low,  then  fish  till  dark. 

On  cold  sunny  days,  fish  the  warm  side 
of  the  stream.  It  is  there  that  the  flies 
congregate.  Where  food  is,  trout  go.  Be- 
fore you  enter  the  stream,  place  the  cast 
of  flies  at  the  edges  nearest  to  you,  without 
the  trout  seeing  the  rod,  then  afterwards 
throw  the  flies  partly  up,  and  across,  taking 
care  that  the  line  is  always  straight  from 
the  tip,  not  bellied  in  a  curve.  It  is  much 
better  to  cast  frequently. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  May  is  the  best 
trout  month  of  the  year.  They  take  the 
fly  with  a  readiness  and  certainty  which 
they  never  exhibit  later  in  the  season.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Flies  are  still  scarce. 
They  are  hungry  after  the  winter's  fast,  and 
more  trout  are  in  the  water,  because  not 
yet  caught. 

Make  the  most  of  your  time  after  a  good 
shower  of  rain.  Fish  quickly  every  likely 
spot  with  the  greatest  care. 

Toward  dusk  put  on  larger  flies.  Trout 
cannot  see  so  well  then,  and  are  much  less 
likely  to  detect  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
lure. 

When  you  strike  a  fish,  be  quick,  but 
gentle.  As  a  general  rule,  strike  a  salmon 
more  slowly  than  a  trout,  a  trout  than  a 
bass,  a  lake  fish  than  a  river  one,  and  a 
large  fish  than  a  smaller  one. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry,  especially  when  you 
see  a  large  fish  rise.  Take  your  time,  as  he 
will  his,  and  the  result  will  not  disappoint 
you. 

In  playing  a  big  gamy  trout,  do  so  as 
much  as  possible  by  wading,  and  walking. 
Never  let  out  a  long  line  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
A  short  line  is  more  easily  handled,  and  the 
fish  under  better  control. 

Be  sure  you  know  how  much  strain  may 
be  put  on  your  tackle.  A  new  gut  and 
flies  is  safe  for  anything,  but  the  experi- 
enced angler  must  calculate,  not  only  the 
size  of  the  fish,  but  dry  and  ill-tied  knots. 
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These,  if  overtaxed,  part,  and  off  goes  the 
fish. 

Never  try  to  get  your  fish  to  the  surface 
till  he  is  quite  spent.  He  may  break  the 
hold,  if  not  heavy  enough  to  break  your 
tackle. 

Don't  run  after  the  fish  when  the  line  is 
reeled  in  to  the  gut  cast,  stand  still,  and 
with  the  rod,  draw  the  fish  toward  the  net, 
which  should  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  and 
placed  well  beneath  the  nose  of  the  fish, 
then,  with  an  upward  sweep,  lift  it  out,  and 
carry  the  fish  ashore  to  unhook. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  large  fish  are 
hooked  by  the  body,  or  the  tail.  In  such  a 
case,  reel  in  slowly,  but  firmly,  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not.  Don't  give  him  a  chance 
to  play,  or  run  up  stream;  if  so,  he  will 
surely  tear  the  hook  out.  And  especially 
be  sure  to  net  him  headforemost.  It  also 
happens  that  sometimes  a  "double"  is 
hooked,  and  such  needs,  first  of  all,  pa- 
tience, till  the  pair  are  so  situated  that  you 
can  net  them  close  together.  Fortunately 
for  the  angler,  they  always  seem  to  be  in- 
clined to  swim  the  same  way.  If  they  didn't 
fine  gut  would  soon  part.  Last  season,  I 
hooked  a  "double"  of  a  bass  and  trout 
weighing  four  pounds  between  them.  After 
infinite  pains  and  a  good  deal  of  running 
after  them,  managed  to  wear  them  out,  and 
beached  them  on  dry  land.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  trout  (fontinalis)  was  much  the 
more  obstinate,  and  very  much  more  lively 
than  the  bass.  This  was  in  swift  water, 
over  two  feet  deep,  with  a  rocky,  slippery 
bottom,  very  difficult  to  wade. 

Remember  that  a  short  stiff  seven-foot 
rod  is  best  for  worm  fishing.  It  enables 
you  to  get  through  bushes  easy,  and  to 
plant  the  bait  in  the  right  spot.  Have  the 
gut  only  three  feet  long,  because  oftentimes 
you  only  need  that  length  to  place  a  worm 
in  otherwise  difficult  places.  Use  a  bright, 
red  worm,  a  "wriggler,"  not  a  dead  one. 
Have  the  rod  and  yourself  at  all  times  in- 
visible to  the  quarry.  In  this  lies  the 
secret  of  a  full  creel. 

Use  small,  sharp  hooks.  Be  always 
alert.  Never  wade  muddy  streams  that 
will  disturb  sticks  and  leaves,  to  float  down 
and  so  scare  the  trout.  If  you  miss  a 
trout,  let  him  go  till  the  next  day.      You 


will  get  him  exactly  in  the  same  spot,  and 
later  another  that  has  taken  his  place. 
That  is  why  the  country  chap  gets  fish. 
He  knows  well  the  right  holes  where  big 
fellows  lie.  I  have  caught  a  trout  under 
one  particular  tree  stump  for  seven  suc- 
cessive seasons.  This  is  possible,  because 
a  plentiful  supply  of  surface  food  is  con- 
stantly floating  by  the  spot,  enabling  the 
fish  to  be  on  the  feed,  without  going  far  to 
forage. 

It  is  poor  fishing  to  use  a  split  shot  to 
sink  the  worm,  because  trout  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  worms  travel  naturallv  with 
the  current.  If  the  worm  moves  slower, 
or  sinks  to  the  bottom,  trout  are  suspicious. 
The  case  is  different  where  trout  lie  deep 
in  still  water  of  lakes  or  rivers.  The 
natural  worm  drops  to  the  bottom.  In 
fishing  exposed  water  from  the  bank,  kneel 
down,  cast  sideways,  so  that  trout  cannot 
see  the  rod. 

When  streams  are  in  flood,  fish  those 
parts  in  which  there  is  the  least  flow,  that 
is,  usually  quite  close  to  the  sides.  •  The 
heaviest  flow  is  often  in  the  center,  so  fish 
the  sides  well.  Practice  flicking,  that  is, 
hold  the  hook  with  the  left  hand,  have 
sufficient  line  out,  then  with  the  bended 
tip,  flirt  the  worm  under  overhanging 
branches. 

Minnow  fishing  is  quite  as  deadly  as 
worm  fishing  for  speckled  trout,  and  it 
should  be  worked  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  small  one-inch 
minnows,  dead  or  alive,  but  they  must  be 
fresh  and  shiny.  They  should  be  hooked 
through  the  lips  on  a  small  No.  8  hook. 
No  shots,  just  allowed  to  run  along  with 
the  water  flow — especially  where  rocks 
make  the  water  rough,  and  where  it  is 
swirled  rapidly  by,  underneath  banks. 
Large  minnows,  two  inches  long  and  over, 
are  no  good. 

The  best  way  to  keep  minnows  fresh  for 
a  day's  fishing,  is  in  damp  moss,  closed  up 
in  a  good  sized  worm  box  or  have  the  moss 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  dock  leaf,  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  creel.  Small  minnows  soon 
die  in  water  confined  in  a  pail  or  can — 
besides  being  a  nuisance  to  carry. 

Worms  should  be  also  kept  in  damp 
moss,  not  earth. 


A    READING    CLUB 


I  HAD  something  to  say  about  Local  Im- 
provement Societies  in  one  of  the  spring 
numbers  of  Outing,  and  I  have  been 
highly  gratified  at  reports  which  have  come 
to  me  from  various  places  where  such  soci- 
eties were  organized. 

A  Reading  Club  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
every  country  neighborhood.  It  can  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Local 
Improvement  Society,  or  independently,  as 
thought  best.     Instead  of  Tom,  Dick  and 


Harry  subscribing,  individually,  for  a 
magazine  or  two,  put  the  subscription 
money  into  a  general  fund  and  with  this 
subscribe  for  several  periodicals.  These  can 
be  exchanged  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
family  will  have  something  to  read  every 
week,  and  when  they  have  made  the  rounds 
a  dozen  or1  a  score  of  families  will  have  had 
the  benefit  of  many  of  the  best  magazines, 
instead  of  one  or  two,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  subscribed  for  in  the  usual  way. 


A    DAY    IN    JUNE 


BY   CHARLES   W.   STEVENSON 


Just  a  simple  day  in  June! 
Heart  and  hope  and  heaven  in  tune. 
Life  a  lute-string  throbbing  low; 
Death,  so  far,  none  ever  know; 
And  a  mind  that  drinks  delight 
From  each  bloom  and  sunbeam  b right- 
In  the  soul  a  peace  so  vast, 
That  into  its  deeps  are  cast 
All  the  irksome  ills  that  pain, 
All  the  taints  of  greedy  gain, 
All  the  sins  that  burn  and  stain, 
There  to  sleep  till  they  shall  wake 
When  some  dark  to-morrow  break. 
Woods  alive  with  wooing  song, 
Where  the  shadows  linger  long; 
Fields  awake  with  waving  grain, 
Where  the  sunlight  long  has  lain; 
Home  and  roadway,  stream  and  sky, 
Showing  somehow  love  is  nigh, 
And  the  heart  so  full  and  free, 
Naught  there  seems  save  liberty, 
All  things  breathing  forth  the  boon 
Of  a  simple  day  in  June. 


SCALLOP   FISHING— Hauling  in. 


Drawing  by  Henry  J.  Peck. 
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OUR    CALL   TO    THE    COUNTRY 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   THE    SEED    CATALOGUES 
BY    ERNEST    RUSSELL 


"  Over  America  there  is  sweeping  a  great  wave 
of  interest  in  country  living,  in  the  wholesome 
work  and  play  between  the  brown  earth  and  the 
blue  sky.  The  man  who  must  work  in  the  city 
is  making  his  home  in  the  fields,  where  there  is 
a  garden  and  a  cow,  where  his  children  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  grow  up  in  friendship  with 
birds  and  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  this  country 
home  that  holds  the  strongest  interest  and  affec- 
tion of  the  family."     (From  the  Public  Prints.) 

T  was  only  a  brief  twelve- 
month ago  that  the 
back-to-the-soil  bacillus 
gripped  Egeria  and  me 
with  genuine  and  serious 
purpose.  Before  that, 
of  course,  we  had  ex- 
hibited the  more  familiar  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  had  gradually  migrated  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  noise  and 
grime  of  the  city  to  the  comparative  peace 
and  quiet  of  a  real  Suburban  Home. 

But  when  the  Fizzlehurst  Development 
Company  appeared  on  the  scene,  cut  all  the 
land  in  sight  into  pathetic  little  squares  and 
criss-crossed  our  Elysian  Fields  with  their 
glaring   granolithic  walks,    Egeria   and    I 


rebelled,  sold  out,  and  sought  the  real 
country. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  wholly  of  our  own 
accord  that  we  took  this  decisive  step.  It 
began  with  a  book.  It  always  does.  And 
in  our  case  "The  Call  to  the  Country"  was 
the  active  agent.  Egeria  had  found  the 
little  buckram-covered  duodecimo  in<  a 
department  store  prowl,  bought  it,  and 
brought  it  home  to  read  aloud  to  me  after 
the  children  were  in  bed  and  the  house  was 
quiet. 

Now  it's  a  singular  thing  that  a  small, 
unimportant  appearing  volume  like  "The 
Call  to  the  Country"  can  germinate  un- 
controllable desire  in  human  hearts. 
Egeria  has  since  confessed  that  it  was  the. 
particularly  lovely  tint  of  the  green  cover 
which  first  attracted  her,  but  had  it  been 
bound  in  the  most  horrible  yellow  imagin- 
able, after  we  had  read  the  preface,  wild 
horses  couldn't  have  separated  us  from  its 
fascinating  pages.  It  was  full  of  such 
suggestive  phrases  as  "Nature  hunger"  and 
"the  aroma  of  the  fields"  and  "the  beni- 
sons  of  Nature";   it  waxed  eloquent  over 
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the  "meaningful  carol  of  the  birds, "and 
"springtime  tenderness"  and  "autumnal 
silences"  and  a  lot  more  studied  rot — hut 
it  "got"  us.  Perhaps  the  season  had 
something  to  do  with  it — it  was  the  verge 
of  spring — but  I  have  always  laid  it  to  the 
book.  At  any  rate,  in  two  weeks  we  had 
two  well-developed  cases  of  the  back-to- 
nature  fever  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
in  four  were  all  settled  down  in  our  little 
three-acre  farm — in  the  real  country. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate, 
apparently,  than  the  location  we  had 
chosen  for  our  new  existence.  We  were 
ten  miles  away  from  the  grim  specter  of  a 
modern  city.  We  were  near  good  neigh- 
bors. Set  upon  a  natural  terrace  above  the 
roadway,  our  snug  little  story-and-a-half 
cottage,  white  painted  and  in  good  repair, 
looked  down  complacently  on  the  scattered 
farms  of  a  charming  little  valley  and  across 
gently  sloping  uplands  to  an  oak-crowned 
hill  beyond.  A  grove  of  statuesque  pines 
marked  the  middle  distance  of  a  nearby 
field,  and  a  little  brook  wound  uncertainly 
through  the  meadow  below.  We  had  a 
barn  for  the  children  to  play  in,  an  orchard 
of  perhaps  a  score  of  trees  lay  just  behind, 
the  trolley  was  near  at  hand  to  carry  me  to 
my  daily  toil  in  the  city,  and  we  had  ample 
ground  for  the  garden  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  concern  of  my  leisure  hours. 

Egeria  had  it  all  planned  out  before  we 
left  the  city.  "Yours  shall  be  the  garden, 
Richard,"  she  had  said  enthusiastically, 
"and  mine  the  hens.  That  is,  for  the  first 
year.  After  that,  of  course,  we  can  take 
up  bee  culture,  and  flowers,  and  berries  and 
the  other  specialties  as  we  gain  in  experi- 
ence and  get  to  know  the  life."  Egeria 
spoke  of  "the  life"  much  as  a  devout  fol- 
lower of  the  Prophet  might  speak  of  Mecca. 

We  were  pretty  thoroughly  adjusted  to 
the  new  experiences  of  early  breakfasts  and 
late  suppers,  we  had  welcomed  the  first 
bluebird,  and  I  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  plowing  of  our  garden  when  the  seed 
catalogues  began  to  arrive.  "You  see  I've 
anticipated  our  one  great  need  cf  educa- 
tion," said  Egeria  one  afternoon  as  the 
rural  delivery  man  staggered  up  the  steps, 
his  arms  loaded  down  with  the  great  square 
envelopes,  "and  have  written  for  all  the 
helpful  literature  advertised  in  the  maga- 
zines. We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
advice  and  help  which  these  catalogues  con- 


tain. We  must  read  them  all,  balance 
them  one  against  the  other,  choose  wisely 
and  seek  unremittingly  to  improve  this 
opportunity,  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  summons  which  has  come  to  us." 

It  was  with  this  exhortation  of  Egeria's 
ringing  in  my  ears  that  1  sat  down  each 
evening  to  a  study  of  the  catalogues. 

Now,  I  never  supposed  that  anything 
could  shake  my  belief  in  Luther  Burbank 
as  a  twentieth  century  necromancer. 
Myself  a  New  Englander,  I've  taken  a  sort 
of  special  pride,  felt  a  type  of  sectional 
patriotism,  in  seeing  that  homely  New 
England  name,  in  great  black  letters,  head- 
lined in  the  public  prints  and  spread 
broadcast  over  the  world  as  the  miracle 
worker  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And 
as  one  after  another  the  reports  of  his 
splendid  creations  have  appeared  to  dazzle 
my  eyes  and  strain  my  mind  in  attempted 
comprehension  of  his  cleverness,  I  have 
pictured  him  as  some  genie  of  another  age, 
transplanted  to  our  own,  touching  with  his 
wand  the  feeble  handiwork  of  Nature  and 
causing  new  wonders  to  spring  into  being 
before  our  eyes. 

All  this  imaginative  ecstasy  of  mine  has 
now  vanished.  Since  the  entrance  into  my 
life  of  the  seed  catalogue,  the  marvel 
of  Luther  Burbank's  achievement  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing,  is  laid  away 
in  the  grave  of  past  memories.  The  maker 
of  the  seed  catalogue  has  ruthlessly  driven 
Luther  from  his  throne,  annexed  the  scepter 
and  the  crown,  and  issues  his  credentials 
in  book  form,  illustrated  de  luxe.  He  is 
no  base  pretender.     He  is  the  real  thing. 

Before  I  began  the  analytical  study  of 
the  modern  seed  catalogue  I  had  general  if 
somewhat  hazy  ideas  on  garden  making  and 
vegetable  culture  gained  in  a  boyhood 
apprenticeship.  My  father  had  a  city 
garden,  a  small  one  it  is  true,  but  still  one 
of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  occasional 
occupation  and  especially  on  holidays  for  a 
trio  of  growing  boys.  Notwithstanding  its 
manifest  analogy  to  a  penal  institution,  we 
came,  in  our  fitful  periods  of  servitude,  to  a 
certain  intimacy  with  the  more  common 
vegetables  and  the  methods  of  their  culture. 
We  knew  beets  and  beans,  corn  and 
cabbages,  peas  and  potatoes,  their  indi- 
vidual faults  and  virtues,  their  habits  of 
growth.  Furthermore,  we  knew  them  un- 
perplexed  by  the  confusion  of  a  modern 


Who  says  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  ? 


How  the  "thankful  soil"  may  repay  your  efforts. 


nomenclature;  to  us  beets  were  beets, 
potatoes  were  potatoes,  beans  were  beans. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  catalogues  to 
our  home  in  the  real  country  1  was  forced 
to  confess  to  Egeria  that  my  earlier  experi- 
ence went  for  little.  I  was  wholly  at  sea  in 
the  confusion  of  detail  they  furnished. 
Nevertheless  the  ravishments  of  the  color 
plates  carried  one  at  once  into  a  perfect 
fever  of  anticipatory  exultation.  It  all 
seemed  so  possible,  so  inviting.  Great 
lustrous  pink  tomatoes,  flawless,  almost 
sensual  in  their  plump  perfection,  nestled 
confidingly  beside  the  rich  green  leaves  of 
lettuce,  while  pea  pods,  half  opened  in  coy 
enticement,  disclosed  the  rounded  surfaces 
of  peas  which  fairly  crowded  each  other  in 
their  narrow  prisons. 

And  the  names  they  bore!  It  appeared 
as  if  the  dictionary  had  been  literally  rifled 
in    a   quest  of  superlatives  which   should 
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mark  the  exquisite  perfection  of  these 
horticultural  prodigies — Champion,  Tri- 
umph, Leviathan,  Colossal,  Matchless — 
these  and  like  names  appeared  on  every 
page  in  a  mad  riot  of  verbal  characteriza- 
tion! 

And  then  would  follow  the  depressing 
thought  that  these  were  not  the  vegetables 
I  had  known.  Beans,  for  example,  were 
here  no  longer  simply  beans.  They  were 
classified  and  re-classified  interminably  as 
Mammoth  Green-podded  Beans,  or  Ever- 
bearing Wax  Beans,  or  Eclipse  Bush  Lima 
Beans,  or  Superba  Pole  Lima  Beans,  or  al- 
most any  other  kind  of  beans  but  the  beans 
I  knew.  It  was  the  same  with  the  peas, 
the  corn,  the  tomatoes — yes,  even  with  the 
cabbages.  They  were  Champion  Pointed 
Heads,  or  Unrivaled  Flat  Heads,  or  Aristo- 
crat Round  Plat  Heads — all  manner  of 
heads  but  the  good  honest  cabbage  heads 
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we  had  knelt  before  and  toiled  over,  so 
dismally,  in  the  back  yard. 

My  wife  and  I  were  little  better  off  when 
we  had  determined  on  the  principal  divi- 
sions; there  remained  the  further  per- 
plexities of  choice  between  Early  and  Extra 
Early  or  Medium  Early  and  Late  and  on 
through  a  bewildering  infinitude  of  "suc- 
cessions." 

I  think,  however,  the  hardest  problems 
of  this  period  of  selection  came  when  we 
were  forced  to  make  final  decision  of  the 
varieties   we   actually   were   to   plant.     I 


know  we  nearly  reached  the  point  of 
collapse  ever  the  beans.  We  had  it  nar- 
rowed down  at  last  to  Green  Pod  Bush 
Beans,  Extra  Early — but  there  were  six 
varieties  under  this  heading  and  each  with 
a  fine  type  outline  of  qualifications  so 
alluring,  so  suggestive  of  unique  delicacy 
unshared  by  its  rivals,  that  choice  was  a 
veritable  surgical  operation.  I  finally 
deferred  to  Egeria  in  favor  of  the  Im- 
proved Perfection,  although  my  own 
choice  of  the  Mammoth  Wonder  was  put 
aside  in  misgiving  and  regret.     I  thought 
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Improved  Perfection  hinted  a  bit  at  over- 
statement and  said  as  much  to  Egeria, but 
pointing  triumphantly  to  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  she  rejoined:  "I'm  sure 
you  couldn't  ask  any  better  evidence  than 
that,  Dick.  It  shows  what  has  been  done 
by  some  one  and  surely  we  can  do  as  well. 
Moreover,  read  what  the  description  says: 
'Valuable  for  its  extreme  earliness  (at  least 
ten  days  earlier  than  Mammoth  Wonder), 
is  absolutely  stringless,  hardy,  erect, 
abundantly  productive — a  noble  bean.'" 
I  capitulated  The  Mammoth  Wonder, 
though  heaped  with  many  compliments, 
was  not  cited  as  of  the  nobility. 

We  worried  out  our  list  of  seeds  at  last 
and  mailed  our  order,  steadfastly  holding, 
however,  to  our  original  intention  of  avoid- 
ing the  hazardous  and  difficult,  of  choosing 
only  those  staple  products  which  were  in 
key  with  our  simple  ideal.  Let  others 
more  ambitious  attempt  the  new  varieties, 
we  would  pin  our  faith  on  the  tried  and 
true,  find  our  pleasure  in  moderate  and 
easier  won  successes. 

In  the  interval  which  preceded  the  ar- 
rival of  our  seeds  we  were  far  from  idle. 
Egeria  was  variously  occupied  in  caring  for 
the  children,  in  developing,  with  the  genius 
of  her  sex,  and  from  the  modest  resources 
at  her  command,  a  cozy  homelike  interior 
an  J  in  studying  the  limitless  phases  of  the 
poultry  question.  I,  of  course,  journeyed 
to  my  work  in  the  city  each  day,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  sought  the  farm  to 
plan  and  plot  and  diagram  the  garden  of 
our  hope. 

For  the  preliminary  work  of  plowing 
and  harrowing  I  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
genial  old  soul  named  Huckins  and  his 
decrepit  white  mare,  two  standbys  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  grown  old  and 
lame  and  wise  together  in  the  labors  of  a 
long  bucolic  existence.  In  addition  to  the 
quaint  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
( )ld  Man  Huckins,  I  had  the  further  assist- 
ance of  a  little  book  with  which  Egeria  had 
marked  my  birthday  anniversary.  This 
tiny  volume,  "  How  to  Tell  the  Crops  from 
the  Weeds,"  contained  many  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions  not  found  in  the  more 
compendious  works  I  had  acquired,  and  I 
relied  on  it  immensely. 

I  had  decided.,  after  prolonged  considera- 
tion, that  I  would  confine  my  garden  within 
the  limits  of  half  an   acre.     My  hours  of 


leisure  were  limited,  and  I  was  a  novice  at 
the  game;  moreover,  we  were  in  the  coun- 
try not  so  much  for  material  gain  as  for  the 
good  of  our  souls  and  for  inspiration  to  that 
high  plane  of  thought'  to  which  contact 
with  good  old  Mother  Nature  must  inevita- 
bly lead.  "Too  large  a  garden,"  as  the 
author  of  "The  Call  to  the  Country"  had 
so  wisely  written,  "burdens  not  only  the 
spirit  of  Nature's  loyal  servitor  but  leaves 
him  less  open  to  the  moral  uplift  and 
significance  of  her  soothing  ministrations." 

When  I  reduced  this  somewhat  compli- 
cated observation  to  the  simpler  terms 
suited  to  Mr.  Huckins'  moderate  intellect, 
he  quite  agreed  in  its  essential  truth. 
"  Yaas,"  said  he,  as  he  stopped  the  willing 
mare  in  mid-furrow  and  hung  the  reins 
over  the  plow  handle,  "it's  nuthin'  on- 
common  fer  a  gardin  ter  git  th'  upper  hand 
of  a  man,  ef  he  lays  her  out  big.  Half  an 
acre'll  give  ye  plenty  to  do,  I  reckon. 
Before  things  come  up  the  graound  looks 
peaceful  an'  quiet  'nough,  but  the  weeds 
start  jest  as  quick  as  the  crops  do,  an'  grow 
a  durned  sight  faster;  an'  then  the  bugs 
come,  'n  fust  ye  know,  yer  needed  in  all 
places  to  once.  But,"  he  went  on,  "there's 
one  little  piece  o'  ground  ye  ain't  noticed 
that  I  want  to  show  ye,"  and  leaving  the 
dejected  mare  bowed  in  thought,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  hen 
yard  at  the  rear  of  the  barn. 

Here  my  mentor  paused,  and  dramati- 
cally waving  a  hand  over  the  spot,  said: 
"See  this  plot  o'  ground  here?"  I  saw  it. 
'Wal,  there's  fifty  dollars  buried  here, 
sure's  yer  a  foot  high.  Been  a  hen  yard 
here  for  more'n  twenty  years — ground's 
jest  about  all  fertilizer.  Raise  anythin'  on 
that  ground,  ye  kin — punkins,  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes — an'  they'll  grow  like 
the  very  devil;  jest  spade  her  up  a  little, 
rake  her  down,  'n  sow.     You'll  see." 

That  evening,  his  labors  finished,  the  old 
man  paused,  as  he  harnessed  up,  to  give 
me  this  parting  admonition:  '"Member 
what  I  tell  ye,  young  feller,  a  man's  fust 
gardin's  like  a  woman's  fust  baby — it'll 
take  all  the  time  ye'll  give  it  an'  jest  a  lectle 
bit  more.  G'long,  Fanny,"  and  the  old 
man's  wagon  rattled  slowly  out  into  the 
roadway. 

I  suppose  there  are  occasions  in  the  lives 
of  all  men,  occasions  like  one's  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  one's  first  baby,  when  the  very 
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soil  underfoot  appears  to  exhale  the  essence 
of  joy  and  contentment.  It  may  seem,  to 
the  uninitiated,  almost  a  sacrilege  to  in- 
clude, among  such  periods  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  the  hour  when  I  realized  that 
the  planting  of  my  seeds  was  accomplished, 
but  I  cannot  be  just  to  myself,  in  any  other 
admission.  I  enticed  Egeria  from  her 
hens,  showed  her  the  method  of  the  whole 
affair,  pointed  to  the  empty  seed  envelopes 
which  marked  the  various  plantings  and 
told  her  that  all  was  done.  "Oh,  Dick, 
isn't  it  beautiful,"  she  responded.  "Just 
think  what  it  all  means!  There  are  the 
tiny  things,  snuggled  away  in  the  bosom  of 
earth,  waiting  only  for  the  moisture  of  the 
heavens,  the  warm  caress  of  the  sun  and 
your  own  fond  care  to  spring  into  usefulness 
and  beauty.  I'm  sure  they  will  even  sur- 
pass the  pictures  in  the  catalogues."  In 
listening  to  her  words  I,  of  course,  made 
allowance  for  Egeria's  wifely  faith  in  me 
and  for  her  continued  devotion  to  the  "Call 
to  the  Country,"  but  her  enthusiasm  was 
infectious  and,  as  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  that 
night,  visions  of  the  future  glories  of  "Im- 
proved Perfections"  and  "Matchless  Won- 
ders" and  "Unrivaled  Champions"  filled 
my  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  I  had  selected  for 
my  planting  "the  seeds  that  grow"  as  the 
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catalogue  assured  me;  perhaps  I  was  more 
than  ordinarily  industrious,  or  it  may  have 
been  simply  that  the  traditional  luck  of  the 
innocent  and  foolish  pursued  me — of  these 
matters  I  cannot  say — but  my  plants 
flourished  from  the  start.  From  the 
plebian  radishes  to  the  noble  bean  they 
grew  as  if  to  grow  was  all  the  mission  in  life 
they  had.  They  never  seemed  to  consider 
the  matter  of  fruition  at  all.  The  squash 
vines  and  the  cucumbers  in  the  old  hen 
yard  showed  perhaps  the  most  enterprise 
in  this  regard.  Ignoring  both  my  own 
desires  and  the  limitations  of  the  area  I  had 
assigned  them,  they  reached  out  in  all 
directions  into  the  surrounding  grass. 
They  even  climbed  the  orchard  trees.  One 
vine,  more  ambitious  than  its  fellows, 
actually  forced  its  way  between  the  cracks 
of  the  barn  boards  to  sprawl  in  green 
luxuriance  over  the  bare  floor! 

Even  the  tomatoes,  which  upon  carefully 
made  frames  I  had  hoped  to  train  in  less 
wayward  habits,  felt  the  mad  exuberance 
of  their  neighbors  and  overran  their  allotted 
space.  I  spoke  of  this  to  Old  Huckins  as  I 
met  him  on  the  road  and  he  laughed. 
"Hain't^  pinched  'em,  hev  ye?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "Pinched  them?  Of  course  I 
haven't,"  said  I;  "why  should  I  injure 
their  fragile,   tender  branches?"     "Wal," 
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answered  the  old  wiseacre,  "ef  ye  don't 
pinch  of?  the  side  shoots  they'll  waste  all 
their  strength  growin';  ye?ll  hev  fine  big 
plants  but  no  fruit."  I  finally  saw  sense  in 
this,  and  although  I  shrank  at  the  cruelty 
of  it,  repressed  the  ardent  tomatoes  to 
their  evident  benefit. 

When  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
along  smoothly,  the  insect  pests  appeared 
to  present  new  perplexities  to  my  mind. 
I  knew,  of  course,  potato  bugs  and  cater- 
pillars and  the  like.  I  naturally  expected 
them  and  was  prepared  to  wage  bitter  war 
upon  them.  1  was  ignorant,  however,  of 
their  fellows,  the  grubs,  weevils,  slugs  and 
beetles,  who  descended  in  hordes  upon  my 
acreage  to  raise  havoc  with  my  plans. 

In  my  extremity  I  consulted  the  "Sea- 
sonable Reminders"  in  my  little  garden 
manual.  Under  "Hints  for  May"  I  found 
"  Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated  and  look 
out  for  bugs."  In  June  I  was  admonished 
to  "Watch  for  bugs  and  apply  tobacco  dust 
freely."  The  July  installment  of  advice 
read  "Hoe  frequently  to  keep  the  bugs 
down,"  and  it  was  reiterated  under  the 


August  caption.  There  was  small  help 
here;  only  depressing  reminders  of  the  dan- 
ger that,  even  as  I  slept,  menaced  my 
fragile  treasures.  True,  I  fought  valiantly 
for  my  possessions,  rising  with  the  earliest 
of  the  birds  and  spraying  and  raking  and 
hoeing  till  the  very  moment  that  brought 
my  car  for  the  city.  And  in  the  afternoon 
I  returned  to  the  conflict,  hurried  through 
the  evening  meal,  and  fought  on  until  the 
stars  were  out  and  the  whip-poor-wills 
were  calling  in  the  dusk.  It  was  a  bitter 
and  a  losing  fight. 

Summer  came  and  went.  We  harvested 
such  of  our  crops  as  weathered  the  on- 
slaught of  the  bugs,  and  we  gave  as  freely  as 
we  could  to  the  city  friends  who  journeyed 
out  of  Sundays  to  visit  us.  Indeed  we 
never  realized  how  many  friends  we  had 
until  we  moved  to  the  real  country.  They 
came  with  expressions  of  kindly  interest  in 
our  little  "experiment"  as  they  termed  it, 
and  brought,  in  suspiciously  large  baskets, 
little  knick-knacks  for  the  children.  Such 
was  our  pride  and  such  our  loyalty  to 
traditions  of  country  hospitality,  that,  on 
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parting,  we  seldom  neglected  to  heap  the 
baskets  of  our  visitors  (often  to  the  deple- 
tion of  our  own  larder)  with  the  tangible 
evidences  of  our  success. 

The  golden  rod  had  bloomed  and  faded 
along  the  dusty  highway,  the  nuts  had 
ripened  and  fallen  in  the  woods  and  the 
coming  of  winter  sang  in  the  wild  Novem- 
ber winds  outside  when,  one  evening,  Egeria 
and  1  found  ourselves  seated  before  the 
fireplace  of  my  long-deserted  study.  The 
sudden  realization  of  being  together  in 
the  evening,  with  time  on  our  hands,  and 
the  novelty  of  it,  broke  upon  us  suddenly 
and  simultaneously.  Kgeria  looked  up  at 
me  with  a  half  wistful,  half  amused  expres-. 
sion  on  her  face  and  said :  "  Richard  " — it  is 
always  the  full  name  when  Egeria  is  con- 
scious of  important  declarations — "Rich- 
ard, do  you  think,  considering  everything, 
that  it  has  been  a  success — this  coming  of 
ours  to  the  country?" 

I  put  down  my  book.  I  had  suddenly 
become  conscious  that  six  months  of 
human  endeavor  were  about  to  go  upon 
the  scales  and  I  was  concerned  to  see  that 
honest  weight  was  given.  "That  de- 
pends," I  answered,  "on  what  you  reckon 
as  success." 

"Well,"  resumed  Egeria,  "let's  reduce  it 
to  something  definite;    you  open  a  credit 


account  and  I'll  attend  to  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger.     Then  we  can  strike  a  balance." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered,  "I'll  lead  off. 
Credit  the  country  on  the  score  of  economy. 
You  must  realize,  my  dear,  that  we've 
never  spent  so  little  money — actual  cash, 
you  know — in  any  six  months  of  our  mar- 
ried life.  Why,  we  haven't  been  in  the  city 
for  an  evening  since  we  came  here." 

"Granted,"  replied  Egeria.  "Put  it 
down  on  the  credit  side,  while  I  charge, 
opposite  to  your  financial  gain,  a  physical 
extravagance." 

"Physical  extravagance?"  I  rejoined. 
"Why,  that's  straining  a  point,  isn't  it? 
I've  put  in  some  work,  I'll  admit,  but  you 
mustn't  forget  the  garden." 

"  I  don't  forget  the  garden,"  said  Egeria. 
"  I  remember  it  very  distinctly.  I  also 
remember  that  you  devoted  all  your  leisure 
hours  to  it,  that  you  rose  at  four  to  work  at 
it,  that  you  came  to  bed  each  night  too 
tired  to  say  so  much  as  good-night  to  your 
wifey,  that  for  six  months  I  saw  you  only 
at  meal  times.     That's  what  I  remember." 

"  But  how  about  the  peas  and  beans  and 
beets  and  corn  and ?" 

"Delicious,"  interrupted  Egeria,  "posi- 
tively delicious — what  we  had  of  them — 
but  raised  at  too  great  a  physical  expense." 

"Yet  think  of  the  experience  I've  had." 
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I  felt  myself  "sparring  for  wind"  now. 
"Think  of  how  much  more  I  know  about 
soil  and  insects  and  seeds  and " 

"Yes,  and  seed  catalogues,"  again  inter- 
rupted Egeria.  "Credit  your  'experience,' 
if  you  will,  but  offset  it  with  the  disillusion- 
ment of  a  beautiful  ideal.  Can  you  ever 
look  at  a  seed  catalogue  again  with  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  it  once  inspired? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Richard,  that  it 
belongs  in  the  same  class  as  the  circus 
poster  and  the  real  estate  agent's  cir- 
cular." 

"Ah!  but  think  of  the  genius  of  him  who 
gets  it  up;  think  of  the  vocabulary  at  his 
command  and  the  colors  on  his  palette!  I 
forgive  him,  Egeria." 

"You'd  forgive  a  'green-goods'  man  for 
his  'genius,'  you  dear  old  hero-worshiper," 
responded  my  wife. 

"You  won't  question  the  statement,"  I 
resumed,  "that  the  country  has  been  a 
godsend  to  the  children,  will  you,  Egeria?" 

"Now,  Richard,  that  was  your  best  card, 
why  didn't  you  play  it  first?  It  has  been  a 
great  thing  for  them — the  best  in  the 
world — though  I've  worried  considerably 
about  the  automobiles  and  the  distance  we 
are  from  a  doctor.  But  think  of  what  we 
have  missed.  Does  it  seem  quite  fair, 
Dick?  Do  you  realize  that  you've  not  had 
a  day's  trouting,  nor  a  day's  gunning,  nor 
the  society  of  intellectual  companions,  and 
that  we  haven't  taken  a  single  one  of  our 
customary  little  'toots'  together,  nor  once 
visited  a  theater?     Do  you  realize  that?" 

"Of  course  we  haven't,  dear,"  I  answered. 
"Our  duty  has  been  here;  we've  been  try- 


ing to  make  a  success  of  living  next  to  the 
soil." 

"Well,  there  we  are,  back  at  the  starting 
point.  Is  it  a  success  after  all?  Isn't  it 
possible  we've  got  too  close  to  the  soil  and 
too  far  from  the  world?  I  love  the  country 
and  the  sounds  and  sights  and  smells  of  the 
country,  and  oh,  Dick,  I  love  the  city,  too, 
and — and" — there  was  a  little  quaver  in 
Egeria's  voice  and  a  certain  moisture  in  her 
eyes — "Don't  you  think,  now  that  we've 
answered  our  call  to  the  country,  that  it 
would  be  nicer  to  be  back  among  our  old 
friends  than  to  hibernate-out  here  for  the 
winter?"  There  was  only  one  answer  to  be 
made  in  truth — and  I  made  it. 

All  this  was  months  ago.  To-day,  as  we 
sat  looking  from  the  windows  of  our  little 
apartment,  upon  the  muddy  slush  in  the 
city  street,  the  swearing  drivers  of  the 
crowded  teams,  the  dull  red  walls  across 
the  way,  a  boy  passed  by,  his  arms  filled 
with  pussy-willows.  There  was  a  sudden 
indrawing  of  breath  from  behind  me  and 
Egeria's  plump  hand  rested  upon  my 
shoulder.  "  Dick,"  she  said  softly,  "doesn't 
that  remind  you  of  our  little  brook  out 
there  in  the  meadow  below  the  house? 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  lovely  to  go 
out  there  again  and  watch  spring  come  in 
the  real  country?  Let  us  try  it  again, 
Dick;  there  is  no  life  just  like  it  after  all." 

Ah!  there  it  was — the  echo  of  my  own 
thought — the  reawakening  of  that  blessed 
annual,  the  Call  to  the  Country.  My  hand 
closed  upon  Egeria's  and  the  compact  was 
made. 


Why  work  and  slave  in  the  city  when  you  can  produce  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  country  ? 
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JNE  may  safely  say  that 
in  all  the  past  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  no 
woman  nor  child  of  the 
white  race — with  two  ex- 
ceptions only — was  ever 
harmed  by  Indians  by 
as  much  as  a  hair  of  the  head.  In  the 
settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  what 
is  the  record?  In  Minnesota  alone,  more 
than  a  thousand  settlers  slain,  of  whom 
five  hundred  were  women  and  children 
whose  remains  were  found  in  such  muti- 
lated condition  that  pioneers  cannot  speak 
of  it  to-day — fifty  years  after  the  Indian 
wars — without  a  shudder  at  the  memories. 
Wherein  lay  the  marked  difference  north 
and  south  of  an  invisible  boundary?  One 
must  look  deeper  than  in  mere  violation  of 
treaty  payments,  which  never  at  any  time 
averaged  more  than  a  pittance!  Deeper 
than  in  resentment  of  "blanket"  savage  to 
his  "cuthair"  brother,  taking  up  mission- 
ary ways!  To  be  sure  rascally  traders  got 
their  clutches  on  most  of  the  treaty  money; 
and  rascally  agents,  out  of  a  job  through 
change  of  administration,  lashed  the  Sioux 
to  insolent  fury  by  tales  of  disasters  to 
American  troops  in  the  Civil  War;  but 
the:?  things  don't  explain  human  nature 
obsessed  by  the  demon  ci  a  wild  beast,  and 
the  wild  beast  gone  rampantly  mad.  You 
have  to  grow  your  wild  beast;  and  therein 
lay  the  curse. 

For  a  century  before  the  coming  of  the 
settlers,  the  Mississippi  frontier  had  been 
infested  by  degenerate  whites,  by  civiliza- 
tion's basest  outcasts,  by  whiskey  jacks 
and  traders,  who  would  slit  each  other's 
throats    and   sell    their   own    souls   for   a 


beaver  pelt.  Mere  to-day,  away  to- 
morrow, irresponsible  as  beasts  of  prey, 
beyond  reach  of  law  or  penalty,  and  sunk 
far  beneath  all  sense  of  shame,  what  did  it 
matter  to  them  if  they  bought  and  sold 
Indian  women  like  sheep  at  the.  shambles, 
or  plunged  whole  tribes  in  murderous  frays 
over  whiskey  orgies?  For  a  century,  the 
white  race  brutalized  the  savage.  Then 
came  the  settler;  and  the  brute  took  him 
by  the  throat. 

North  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
with  all  its  faults,  had  excluded  the  riff-raff 
blackguards  up  to  the  very  coming  of  the 
colonist. 

Said  a  Hudson's  Bay  officer's  daughter 
about  the  Saskatchewan  fifty  years  ago: 
"  Except  when  war  parties  were  on  the 
rampage,  it  was  safe  for  us  to  roam  free  as 
air."  Said  the  wife  of  a  famous  missionary 
on  the  Missouri,  at  the  same  period:  "It 
was  unsafe  for  a  woman  to  go  three  feet 
from  her  own  door." 

Such  were  the  conditions.  Now  came 
the  touch  of  the  proverbial  spark  to  the 
combustibles:  the  North  defeated  by  the 
South;  recruiting  officers  hiring  half- 
breeds  for  the  American  army;  Southern 
spies  stirring  up  discontent;  treaty  pay- 
ments delayed  owing  to  the  money  coming 
in  bills,  which  the  Indians  refused  to  accept 
in  place  of  the  usual  gold;  Ink-pa-duta, 
the  murderer  of  the  Iowa  settlers,  still 
roaming  the  gray  ^outeauxof  the  Dakotas 
unpunished;  Chief  Little  Crow,  dressed 
like  the  whites  .  .  .  hating  the  whites 
as  the  breeders  of  his  tribe's  woe  . 
sitting  in  his  white  man's  house  on  the 
Reserve,  hating  the  Reserve     .     .     .     hat- 
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ing  the  false  creeds  and  false  practices  of 
the  race  that  had  forcibly  taken  air  these 
lands  from  the  Sioux  .  .  .  pondering 
.  .  .  plotting  .  .  .  waiting  but  the 
chance  to  drive  the  whites  forever  beyond 
the  Mississippi!  Had  the  whites  not 
taught  his  Sioux  people  for  two-hundred 
years  that  nothing  is  sacred  from  profane 
hands,  neither  womanhood,  nor  hearth  fire, 
nor  land,  nor  hunt?  Well  .  .  .  they 
have  learned  their  lesson  well — have  the 
Sioux  people.  Now  is  their  chance  .  .  . 
their  last  desperate  chance  .  ...  to 
drive  the  curse  of  the  tribe  forever  beyond 
the  Mississippi! 

And  don't  let  us  forget  that  in  the  worst 
practices  of  the  bad  lessons  learned  from 
the  whites,  the  savage  Sioux  of  '62  did  not 
perpetrate  worse  horrors  than  the  white 
mob  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the 
Wild  Beast  goes  rampant,  it's  pretty  much 
of  a  muchness  between  white  men  and  red. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  declared  an  old  settler, 
who  had  helped  to  bury  women  and  chil- 
dren, whose  bodies  were  found  nailed  to  the 
doorsills  of  their  homes,  "don't  tell  me  the 
Indians  didn't  know  that  white  women  and 
children  must  always  be  respected!" 

"  But,"  interjected  another,  who  had 
been  on  the  scouting  line  of  the  pioneers, 
"did  they  know  that  the  Indian  women 
and  children  must  always  be  respected?" 

The  first  speaker  paused  blank  and 
thought  a  moment.  "No,"  he  answered, 
"that  was  the  trouble;  and  the  innocent 
suffered  for  the  guilty,  as  they  always 
do " 

Which  proves  that  the  powers  for  good 
in  this  world  must  be  militant,  fighting, 
aggressive,  giving  no  quarter — or  else 
chuck  their  job. 

The  story,  I  shall  not  tell  here.  It  is  a 
hearthside  yarn  in  every  home  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas;  but  one  little  corner  of 
the  struggle  is  so  typical  of  what  the 
pioneer  women  of  the  West  did  and  dared 
and  endured,  is  so  typical  of  the  best  and 
the  worst  in  Indian  character,  that  I  have 
pieced  the  story  together  from  living 
participants  and  descendants  and  old 
records.  While  the  different  accounts 
vary  on  such  minor  details  as  names  and 
who  fired  this  shot  or  that — the  main 
experiences  of  each  actor  recorded  here 
could  be  corroborated  by  hundreds  of 
witnesses.     Where  the  details  vary.   I    do 


not  stand  sponsor;  but  as  for  the  leading 
episodes,  instead  of  painting  in  the  high 
lights,  well — the  most  of  these  have  to  be 
kept  in  shadow. 

It  is  the  story  of  Lake  Shetek. 

Look  at  any  map  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. Where  Minnesota  River  takes  a 
sharp  bend  up  toward  St.  Paul,  is  the  old 
German  settlement  of  New  Ulm.  And 
straight  westward  from  New  Ulm,  as  the 
crow  flies,  some  seventy  miles,  is  a  little 
group  of  sky-colored  waters  buried  in  oak 
groves  with  patches  of  prairie  like  golf 
links  in  an  English  park.  .  This  is  Lake 
Shetek,  the  outermost  edge  of  settlement 
in  '62.  When  you  set  out  from  New  Ulm 
for  Lake  Shetek,  you  usually  planned  to 
rest  your  horses  at  two  places,  and  their 
names  must  be  remembered,  for  they  are 
the  mile-stones  of  a  terrible  journey  in  the 
story.  Leaving  New  Ulm,  you  followed 
the  russet  bluffs  and  wolf-gray  ravines,  all 
atremble  with  the  prairie  wind  through  the 
poplars,  till  you  came  to  Brown's  Half-Way 
House.  Then  another  dip  southerly  a 
little  over  the  prairies  into  cottonwoods  and 
poplars  and  oaks — and  you  emerged  at 
Dutch  Charley's  cabin.  Then  sloughs  with 
cattails  higher  than  your  horses'  heads; 
and  you  are  among  the  oak  groves  of  Lake 
Shetek,  a  bit  of  sky-colored  water  some 
six  miles  long  with  the  clouds  in  the  lake 
clear  as  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  oaks 
etched  amber  upside  down  in  the  water 
distinct  as  the  groves  along  shore. 

Among  the  oaks  of  the  east  shore  have 
settled  the  homesteaders,  a  dozen  families 
and  some  six  young  fellows  bach'ing  in 
shanties.  The  lake  affords  such  good 
hunting  and  fishing  that  Indian  tepees  are 
usually  to  be  seen  along  shore,  the  bands  of 
Lean  Bear  and  Sleepy  Eye*  and  Old  Pawn, 
who  are  so  very  friendly  that  they  pitch 
tents  in  Wright's  yard;  and  friend  Wright 
is  warned  by  his  neighbors  not  to  give  the 
rascals  liquor.  When  Wright  laughs  all 
warning  of  danger  to  scorn,  his  neighbors 
come  over  in  committee  and  knock  in  the 
head  of  the  offending  whiskey  cask. 

This,  of  itself,  showed  that  the  settlers 
knew  danger  was  brewing.  Besides,  Hurd, 
a  leading  farmer,  had  gone  to  the  Missouri 


*  Sleepy  Eye,  himself  had  died  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  '62;  and  a  monument  to-day  comemo- 
rates  the  old  chief  at  the  town  of  Sleepy  Eye;  but 
his  band  numbered  some  of  the  worst  marauders 
of  '62. 
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with  a  friend;  and  both  men  had  failed  to 
come  back.  John  Eastlick  talked  of  the 
settlers  building  a  fort  at  Lake  Shetek;  but 
the  lake  was  so  far  from  the  other  Minne- 
sota settlements  that  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  frightful  disorders,  which 
broke  like  a  hurricane  of  bloodshed  over 
the  land  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  August  17th,  1 8th  and  19th. 

The  first  that  Lake  Shetek  knew  of 
trouble  was  early  Wednesday  morning, 
when  Charley  Hatch,  a  young  bachelor, 
came  running  up  the  Eastlick  lane  like  a 
madman,  shouting  that  the  Indians  were 
murdering  all  the  settlers,  that  Mrs.  Cook 
was  wading  down  the  lake  shore  to  warn 
settlers  at  the  south  end — the  Everetts  with 
their  little  family — while  he  rode  up  shore 
to  warn  the  settlers  of  the  north  end. 

Charley  Hatch  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  Everetts.  He  said  the  Sioux  had  gone 
first  to  Myer's  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  torn 
down  his  fence,  then  ordered  the  farmer  and 
his  ill  wife  to  ride  for  their  lives  from  the 
settlement.  The  Indians  had  then  gone  on 
to  the  Hurd's  and  from  the  Hurd's  to  the 
Cook's.  Mrs.  Cook  happened  to  be  in  the 
corn  field  with  her  husband's  rifle.  They 
had  taken  it  from  her,  shot  her  husband 
and  driven  her  from  the  place;  but  she 
had  waded  through  the  water  to  warn  the 
settlers  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Charley 
Hatch  had  happened  to  ride  up  to  the 
Cook's,  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  had 
gone  on  foot  to  the  Hurd's.  At  the  Hurd's, 
he  found  the  farm  hand  shot;  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  Cook's,  his  horse  was  gone. 

Borrowing  a  horse  from  the  young  man 
Rhodes  at  the  Eastlick's,  Charley  rode  off 
to  warn  the  rest  of  the  settlers. 

Mrs.  Eastlick  had  just  risen  and  was 
dressing  her  five  little  boys.  She  herself 
was  not  yet  thirty;  her  oldest  boy  not 
twelve,  and  her  youngest  some  fifteen 
months.  There  was  no  time  to  put  on 
boots  or  complete  dressing.  Some  in  their 
night  dresses,  some  almost  naked,  the 
family  were  snatched  up  by  the  parents, 
who  fled  through  the  yellow  stubble  fields 
for  the  nearest  neighbor's.  Mr.  Eastlick 
carried  the  baby  and  two  rifles.  The  wife 
clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  Not  a  tear 
was  shed,  not  a  cry  of  terror  uttered.  To 
the  mother's  dress  clung  the  four  little 
boys,  Merton,  Ciles,  Fred,  Frank;  and 
Mrs.  Eastlick  had  the  presence  of  mind,  as 


she  ran  from  the  cabin,  to  fill  her  lap  with 
powder  and  lead,  for  whatever  was  to  come. 

All  unconscious  of  the  stubble  hay 
cutting  their  bare  feet,  the  family  hurried 
over  the  gray  meadows  to  the  Smith  claim, 
where  the  house  stood  with  open  doors, 
deserted,  the  uneaten  breakfast  on  the 
table,  the  kettle  simmering  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  Far  ahead,  they  could  see  the 
Smiths  running  across  the  fields  for  the 
Wright's  house.  The  two  families  reached 
the  Wright  homestead  together. 

Wright  himself  was  not  home;  but  his 
fearless  wife  had  shouldered  his  rifle  and 
with  powder  horn  slung  round  her  neck  was 
distributing  lead  to  the  settlers  and  mar- 
shaling her  forces  for  the  fight.  The 
women  were  all  sent  upstairs.  To  each, 
she  gave  knife  and  club,  or  some  other 
weapon  of  defence.  The  clay  was  then 
punched  out  from  the  log  walls  to  give  the 
sharp  shooters  aim  from  inside.  Old 
trunks  and  tables  barricaded  the  windows. 
As  a  precaution,  the  only  team  of  horses 
was  stalled  inside  the  house.  A  supply  of 
water  was  also  brought  in;  and  the  Wright 
house  was  all  ready  for  prolonged  siege. 

Mrs.  Cook  came  wading  across  the  lake 
weeping  frantically  that  her  husband  had 
been  shot.  Uncle  Tommy  Ireland  and 
William  Duly  presently  arrived  breathless 
from  running  with  word  that  their  wives 
had  given  out  and  were  hiding  exhausted 
back  in  the  brushwood  with  six  children. 
In  the  Wright's  yard,  camped  Old  Pawn's 
band  of  hunters.  Mrs.  Wright  marched 
boldly  to  him  and  demanded  whether  he 
were  to  be  friend  or  foe.  The  wily  old 
chief  protested  he  could  not  fight  his  own 
people;  but  neither  would  he  fight  the 
whites;  and  in  proof  of  his  friendship,  he 
now  offered  to  go  out  with  his  squaws,  Mr. 
Duly  and  Mr.  Ireland,  and  carry  in  the  two 
exhausted  women  with  their  children.  The 
old  chief  actually  came  back  with  the  chil- 
dren in  his  arms.  Was  his  part  simulated? 
Was  his  aim  to  trap  the  settlers,  then 
destroy  all  at  one  blow?  Who  can  tell? 
Each  must  judge  as  the  tale  goes  on. 

There  were  now  thirty-four  people  in  the 
Wright  cabin,  of  whom  only  eleven  were 
grown  men,  and  they  short  of  powder.  A 
wild  yell  from  the  woods  told  of  the  war- 
riors' approach,  the  horde  sweeping  up  on 
horseback  like  the  furies  of  Hades  let  loose, 
yelping,  shouting,  whooping,  splitting  the 
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welkin  with  din  infernal;  dismounting  and 
zigzagging  from  side  to  side,  from  tree  to 
tree,  leaping  momentarily  to  avoid  the 
whites'  shots  as  they  crept  nearer  and 
nearer  the  cabin!  The  white  lighters 
sallied  out;  .Mrs.  Wright,  rifle  in  hand,  like 
the  rest,  took  quick  aim  and  dashed  hack 
before  the  assailants  could  shoot.  It  was 
then  that  the  treachery  of  the  so-called 
friendlies  was  first  noticed.  Mrs.  Wright 
had  been  too  crafty  a  campaigner  to  be 
tricked  by  Old  Pawn.  She  had  refused  to 
allow  his  band  inside  the  house,  and  bade 
him  keep  to  the  stable  where  he  could 
stand  neutral  or  fight  for  the  whites.  Then 
Old  Pawn  changed  front  and  had  promised 
to  fight  if  given  powder.  From  her  scant 
supply,  she  gave  the  friendlies  lead. 

It  was  observed  when  the  whites  sallied 
out  to  fire,  Old  Pawn's  band  in  the  stable 
were  reserving  their  charges.  Not  a  shot 
had  they  fired;  and  Old  Pawn  allays 
suspicion  by  forthwith  proffering  to  go  out 
under  a  white  flag  and  parley  with  the 
attacking  chiefs,  Lean  Bear,  and  White 
Lodge.  Bullets  had  been  raining  on  the 
roof  like  hail.  Now,  for  a  moment,  the 
shots  ceased,  and  the  besieged  had  time  to 
reflect  that  such  heavy  firing  boded  a  large 
number  of  hostiles;  time,  too,  to  reflect 
they  had  not  food  enough  in  the  house  for 
a  single  day,  nor  ammunition  for  an  hour's 
siege. 

Old  Pawn  comes  back  with  taciturn 
smile  and  stealthy  step.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  the  Indians  will  hold  off  for  the 
whites  to  retreat  if  they  will  abandon  the 
settlement.  "Abandon  the  settlement?" 
That  is  what  they  had  been  praying  for  a 
chance  to  do  ever  since  Charley  Hatch 
brought  news  of  the  danger.  Old  Pawn 
trots  back  once  more  to  his  dusky  confreres. 
This  time  still  more  success!  The  hostiles 
melt  out  of  sight  as  if  by  magic.  They  will 
keep  away  till  the  whites  can  go.  down  to 
the  Everett  farm  for  a  big  democrat  wagon 
to  carry  all  the  settlers  off. 

Now  the  whites  were  not  absolute  fools. 
The  chances  of  treachery  must  have  flashed 
on  them  as  with  us  to-day;  but  here  was, 
at  least,  a  chance  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty. 
As  for  the  other  alternative — eleven  men, 
short  of  powder  and  short  of  food,  guarding 
twenty-three  women  and  children,  pitted 
against  two  hundred  warriors — it  was  too 
dark  to  be  contemplated!     Half  an  hour 


later  saw  Rhodes  and  Hatch  back  from  the 
Everett's  with  the  big  wagon.  Into  this 
were  stowed  all  the  women  and  children 
except  Merton  and  Frank  Eastlick,  Mrs. 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Duly,  who  walked  with 
the  semi-circular  guard  formed  by  the  men 
to  the  rear.  One  woman,  Mrs.  Smith,  held 
the  reins.  Another,  Mrs.  Eastlick,  stand- 
ing forward  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon, 
plied  the  whip  with  all  her  strength,  but 
plied  in  vain;  for  a  load  of  twenty-three 
people  was  too  heavy  for  speed.  They 
had  passed  from  the  Wright  farm,  out  from 
the  oaks,  perhaps  a  mile  on  the  open 
prairie,  where  ravines  and  natural  depres- 
sions had  formed  a  sort  of  slough,  when 
there  rose  on  the  hills  round  them  a  shout 
— the  "ai-ai"  war  cry  of  the  Sioux  in  hot 
pursuit,  Old  Pawn  leading  the  fray, 
stripped  as  for  battle,  and  firing  as  he  rode. 

Frantic  lashing  spurred  the  team  apace. 
The  men  paused,  wheeled,  fired;  then 
ran  to  the  wagon,  pausing  and  wheeling, 
and  firing  as  they  retreated.  Either  now 
or  a  few  moments"  later,  William  Duly 
and  Ireland  fired  at  Lean  Bear;  and  the 
chief  bit  the  dust  in  shrieking  death  throes. 
But  the  Indians  were  literally  encircling 
the  whites.  Duly  called  for  the  wagon  to 
stop  and  the  women  to  hide  in  the  high 
rushes  of  a  dry  slough.  It  was  the  only 
hope;  for  the  Indians  could  fire  under 
shelter  of  the  crests  of  the  hills,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  not  a  white  man  could  have 
survived.  Here,  the  yellow  streak  in 
human  nature  came  out.  Two  of  the 
white  men  dashed  into  hiding  and  aban- 
doned the  women.  This  left  only  nine 
defenders  against  two  hundred  savages; 
but  the  nine  stood  like  rocks  under  a  blast 
from  the  ambushed  foe  till  every  woman 
and  child  was  concealed  among  the  high 
cattails.  Then  the  white  men  bolted  for 
cover,  pursued  by  a  yelling  horde  of  naked 
redskins. 

Mrs.  Eastlick  was  wounded  in  the  heel. 
Duly's  son  and  daughter  were  literally 
peppered  with  buckshot  in  the  shoulders; 
one  of  the  Ireland  children  hit  by  a  ball; 
but  there  was  no  screaming,  no  confusion, 
no  showing  of  the  yellow  streak  except  in 
the  two  white  men  who  had  run  off. 

Gathering  the  children  round  them,  the 
women  crouched  low  in  the  slough,  while 
for  two  hours  bullets  and  shot  fell  like  rain. 
The  heat  had  become  terrific,  the  muggy, 
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humid,  heavy  August 
heat  that  precedes  a 
thunderstorm;  and 
sweat  rolled  from  the 
fighters  in  beads.  It 
is  remarked  by  sev- 
eral of  the  narrators 
what  a  strange,  ter- 
rible silence  the  chil- 
dren kept  between 
the  crash  of  rifles  and 
ping  of  bullets  and 
sudden  crumpling  of 
the  dry  flags,  when 
some  fighter  fell  at 
his  place. 

There  is  the  sharp 
ring  of  a  rifle  shot.  A 
groan  bursts  from  the 
flags. 

"Who  is  that?" 
asks  a  woman's  voice 
in  fear  for  her  hus- 
band. 

''Only  me,'' 
answers  Charley 
Hatch.*  "I  guess 
I'm  hit;  but  keep 
still  everybody." 

Another  crash  of  smoke  and  flame  from 
the  hill  crest;  and  a  smothered  cry  from 
some  woman.  This  time  it  is  Mrs.  Eastlick; 
but  in  answer  to  her  husband's  agonized 
inquiry,  she  calls  back:  "Yes,  I'm  shot;  but 
don't  come  near  me!  Stay  where  you  are 
if  you  have  a  chance  to  shoot  an  Indian!" 

When  the  shots  are  coming  so  fast, 
one  is  afraid  to  ask  who  is  hit;  for  voices 
don't  answer;  and  Mrs.  Everett  is  over- 
heard saying  to  her  husband:  "We'll  die 
together,  anyway."  Afterwards,  the  sur- 
vivors learn  that  by  the  last  crash  eleven 
had  fallen.  Half  audibly,  though  she  has 
not  shed  a  tear  and  is  wounded  in  three 
places,  Mrs.  Eastlick  is  praying.  The  pish 
of  a  bullet,  followed  by  a  quick  breath, 
breaks  on  her  prayer. 

"John,"  she  calls,  "John,  is  that  you? 
Are  you  hurt?" 

There  is  no  answer.  She  asks  again, 
rising  in  the  rushes,  forgetful  of  caution, 
when  Mrs.  Cook  speaks  sharp  and  in  few 
words:  "Stay  with  your  boys!  You  can't 
help  him!     He  is  dead." 

*  As  1  wrote  these  words,  I  read  in  a  morning 
paper  of  the  death  of  Charley  Hatch  in  Nov.  1907. 


Mrs.  Eastlick,  Mertonand  Johnny,  photographed 
as  they  reached  New  Ulm — from  the  wood- 
cut that  appeared  in  old  Davenport  Gazette, 
of  '62. 


a   chance 
going   to 


to   throw 


The  Indians  were 
now  so  near,  the 
women  could  hear  Old 
Pawn  laughing  and 
talking.  Another 
ping!  Mrs.  Smith 
this  time,  with  a  wild 
death  cry,  followed 
by  loud  laughter  from 
the  Indians.  Old 
Pawn  calls  on  Everett 
to  come  out.  Mrs. 
Everett  rises  wound- 
ed from  the  rushes, 
beyond  all  fear,  and 
answers:  "He  can't! 
He  is  dead." 

Then  follows  a  con- 
ference among  the 
chiefs.  Old  Pawn 
steps  into  the  slough, 
calling  out  if  the  white 
women  will  surren- 
der, the  Indians  will 
save  them  from  harm. 

"Let  me  shoot 
Pawn  first,"  whispers 
Duly,  cocking  his 
rifle.  "It's  too  good 
away.     If   they    are 


kill  us  anyway,  I  m  going  to 
make  one  fewer  of  the  Indians!"  But  it 
is  too  late,  for  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs. 
Everett  have  already  gone  out  accom- 
panied by  their  children. 

As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  living  narra- 
tors and  official  records  before  the  Commis- 
sion of  Judgment,  William  Duly  was  the 
only  man  of  those  fighting  in  the  slough 
who  escaped  with  but  trifling  injuries,  and 
he  now  seized  the  chance  to  hide  and  see 
what  came  of  the  conference.  Ireland, 
colloquially  known,  at  Lake  Shetek,  as 
Uncle  Tommy,  lay  wounded  so  badly  that 
the  Indians  left  him  for  dead. 

Again  that  caressing  motion  of  Old 
Pawn !  Taking  the  children  up  in  his  arms, 
he  promises  to  save  the  survivors  if  Mrs. 
Wright  will  go  back  for  the  men's  guns. 
Naturally,  the  men  do  not  wait!  Mrs. 
Wright  carries  out  the  guns  of  the  dead  and 
goes  back  for  the  women.  Mrs.  Eastlick 
has  moved  across  to  her  husband.  He  lies 
with  his  face  to  the  sky,  his  hat  still  on,  his 
hand  clutching  his  rifle.  Half  across  his 
body    crouches    his    faithful    dog.     Three 
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times  she  kisses  his  hands,  but  she  sheds 
not  a  tear.  Then  supported  by  Mrs. 
Wright  and  one  of  the  boys,  she  limps  from 
the  slough.  Suddenly,  she  notices  only 
four  of  the  boys  are  following  her.  "Mer- 
ton,"  she  commands  the  eldest,  "go  back 
for  the  baby,  and  do  not  leave  Johnny  till 
you  die."  How  the  boy  of  eleven  obeyed 
that  command — is  part  of  the  Lake  Shetek 
story. 

A  sorry  band  it  was  that  came  out  as 
booty  for  the  savage  captors.  Pawn  leans 
on  his  gun  and  looks  down  on  the  circle 
contemptuously.  There  are  Mrs.  Wright 
and  Mrs.  Duly  and  Mrs.  Cook  and  the  two 
Ireland  girls,  wounded  more  or  less,  but  of 
value  as  captives.  There  are  seven  un- 
wounded  children.  Merton  Eastlick,  it 
may  be  remarked,  hasn't  come  out  yet 
with  Johnny.  As  for  Mrs.  Eastlick  and 
Mrs.  Ireland  and  Mrs.  Everett,  they  are  not 
worth  keeping.  Mrs.  Cook  is  given  over  to 
an  old  chief,  the  Ireland  girls  to  another. 
Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Duly  with  their  chil- 
dren to  a  third;  and  Pawn  stands  ponder- 
ing over  those  others. 

The  rest  is  hard  to  tell  and  is  best  told 
quickly.  The  Duly  boy  is  beaten  to  death. 
Giles  and  Fred  and  Frank  Eastlick  are 
killed  before  their  mother's  eyes  by  the 
squaws. 

"Pawn,"  she  demands,  "are  we  all  to  be 
killed?" 

"Get  up,"  orders  Pawn.  She  has  barely 
struggled  to  her  feet,  when  he  shoots  her  in 


the  back.  By  a 
miracle  of  presence 
of  mind,  when  she 
falls  on  her  face  she 
simulates  the  rigor 
of  death.  Though 
Pawn  prods  the 
body  with  his  rifle 
and  a  young  war- 
rior heats  her  over 
the  head,  she  holds 
her  breath  as  if 
dead.  Then  the 
storm  that  had  been 
brewing  all  morning 
in  the  heavy  heat 
broke  in  shattering 
torrents  of  rain  and 
ear-splitting  rever- 
berations of  thun- 
der. It  drove  the 
Sioux  from  their  fiendish  work;  and 
Mrs.  Eastlick  lay  barely  conscious  that 
she  was  conscious,  till  the  heavy  mist  fol- 
lowing the  rain  began  to  merge  in  twilight; 
and  she  was  aroused  by  the  sobbing  of  the 
Duly  boy  calling  for  his  mother;  or  by  a 
voice  which  might  have  been  Merton's. 
Staggering  to  her  feet,  she  walked  across 
that  Aceldama  of  the  Minnesotas,  that 
Field  of  Blood,  consecrated  by  the  heroism 
of  the  Pioneer.  The  Duly  boy  was  dying. 
There  was  no  use  speaking  to  him.  She 
passed  him  by.  Mrs.  Smith  lay  dead. 
Mrs.  Ireland  was  dead,  and  on  her  breast 
rested  her  youngest  child  asleep.  Her  own 
boy,  Freddy,  was  still  warm,  but  uncon- 
scious and  dying.  She  did  not  try  to 
rouse  him.  Little  Giles,  her  second  young- 
est, was  cold  in  death.  Little  Charley 
Everett  was  sobbing  in  his  sleep  and  the 
little  Everett  girl,  barely  six  years  old, 
calling  piteously  for  water;  for  the  heavy 
rain  had  been  soaked  up  by  the  parched 
earth  as  by  a  sponge.  Stooping,  Mrs. 
Eastlick  whispered  to  the  little  Everett 
girl.  The  child  turned,  and  opening  her 
eyes  wide  in  the  half  light,  begged  the 
woman  to  take  care  of  her  sobbing  brother 
— Charley. 

"I  can't!     I  must  find  Johnny  and  Mer- 
ton," answered  Mrs.  Eastlick. 

Moaning,    the    child    called    for    water. 
Then  to  the  woman:   "If  I  die,  Mrs.  East- 
lick, will  there  be  water  in  Heaven?" 
What     could     the    mother-heart    of    a 
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woman  bereft  of  her  own  make  answer  to 
that?  She  wandered  over  the  Field  of 
Death  calling  "Merton!  Merton!"  As  she 
stumbled  among  the  bodies,  a  pale  red 
light  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  earth  and 
hover  over  the  field.  She  followed  it  not 
knowing  what  she  was  doing,  nor  what  it 
was,  nor,  indeed,  thinking  about  the 
strange  eeriness  of  the  unearthly  beacon 
that  seemed  to  be  guiding  her  away  from 
peril.  Not  until  long  afterward  did  she 
remember  that  it  was  the  strange  pale  red 
light  that  had  guided  her  from  the  place 
as  the  darkness  deepened;  and  she  never 
had  any  explanation  to  offer  as  to  what  it 
was,  whether  hallucination  or  reality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Eastlick 
had  left  home  half  clad.  Before  following 
the  light  on  the  prairie,  she  had  stooped 
and  clothed  herself  from  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  women.  Dawn  found  her  wandering 
distraught  over  the  prairies,  but  she  had 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  hide  in  the  high 
marsh  grass  as  the  day  cleared.  She  could 
not  have  gone  very  far  from  the  field  of  the 
fight,  for  toward  ten  on  Thursday  morning, 
she  heard  the  Indians  riding  back  through 
the  splashing  rain;  and  all  that  day,  the 
screams  of  the  tortured  children  sounded 
in  her  ears  till  finally,  toward  nightfall, 
there  were  the  crashes  of  three  gun-shots 
in  quick  succession;  and  the  wailing 
ceased.  The  Sioux  had  finished  their 
fiendish  work  of  Lake  Shetek. 


nothing  to  drink;  and  she  had  now 
awakened  to  a  thirst  almost  delirious. 
She  tried  to  drink  the  dew  from  the  oak 
leaves,  but  the  moisture  only  whetted  her 
fever.  Then  taking  her  soaked  skirts,  she. 
wrung  the  water  out  and  drank  it  from  her 
hands.  She  next  became  conscious  that 
she  was  lying  on  the  ground  trying  to  die; 
but  the  odd  trick  of  fate  is — we  don't  die 
just  because  we  want  to.  A  fox  came  pat- 
tering out  of  the  thicket,  circled  round  and 
round  her  in  the  moonlight,  sniffed  at  her, 
and  ran  off  to  the  woods.  She  sat  up, 
dragged  herself  to  her  feet,  and  stumbled 
on.  Presently  there  was  a  splash.  In  the 
half  dark,  she  had  stumbled  into  a  slough; 
and  wading  in,  she  stooped,  and  drank,  and 
drank,  to  quench  her  thirst.  But  the  flags 
in  the  slough  were  intertangled  higher  than 
her  head.  Battling  through  them,  tripped 
and  torn  and  buffeted,  she  became  ex- 
hausted. Sleep  overwhelmed  her  then; 
and  coming  to  a  sandknoll  in  the  water, 
she  sank  down  and  slept  till  awakened  by 
the  voices  of  day  dawn.  What  was  it? 
She  sat  up  and  listened — the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  crowing  of  barnyard  fowls — she 
had  unconsciously  wandered  back  to  her 
own  home  on  Lake  Shetek. 

Hiding  in  the  rushes,  she  slept  heavily 
until  noon.  Then  strength  seemed  to 
revive.  She  waded  across  the  Narrows  to 
ascend  a  steep  bluff  to  the  Ireland  cabin. 
To  climb  the  bluff  in  her  wounded  condi- 


The  rest  of  Mrs. 
Eastlick's  wanderings 
can  be  given  only  in 
trie  snatches  of  con- 
sciousness that  came 
to  her  mind  as  she 
tramped  on,  and  on, 
and  on! 

Midnight  of  Thurs- 
day and  dawn  of  Fri- 
day found  her  in  a 
timbered  country 
wading  through  the 
deep  grasses  heavy 
with  dew,  vaguely 
aiming  to  strike  east- 
ward by  way  of  Buf- 
falo Lake,  seventy 
miles,  for  New  Ulm. 
For  two  days,  she 
had  nothing   to  eat, 


Duluth  in  1874 — only  early  picture  of  it. 
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tion  seemed  an  impossible  task.  Catching 
the  branches  of  underbrush,  she  dragged 
herself  up  her  own  height — then  sank  down 
exhausted  to  die.  But  she  did  not  die. 
Instead,  she  roused  herself,  found  that  she 
had  worn  the  flesh  almost  off  her  feet,  tore 
strips  from  her  skirt,  bound  up  her  feet,  and 
catching  firm  hold  of  fresh  branches,  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  herself  up  another  pace. 
Partly  by  pulling,  partly  by  creeping,  with 
rests  between,  she  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  slipped  faint  with  exhaustion  into 
the  hiding  of  a  corn  field.  Though  yel- 
lowed by  the  August  heat,  the  corn  was  in 
full  ear;  and  stripping  away  the  husks,  she 
began  to  eat.  There  followed  the  frightful 
nausea  that  marks  the  breaking  of  long 
fasting — then  deep,  heavy,  deathlike  sleep. 
This  time,  when  she  awakened,  it  was  with 
a  revival  of  real  strength.  Stealing  fear- 
fully to  the  edge  of  the  corn  field,  she  looked 
toward  the  house.  All  was  silence  as  of 
death,  desolation,  solitude!  The  grain 
stood  uncut;  the  doors  and  windows  open 
just  as  the  Indians  had  abandoned  the 
house.  Horses,  hogs,  sheep,  cattle — lay 
dead  in  the  barnyard;  and  the  animals 
that  had  not  been  killed,  started  up  wild 
and  strange  as  if  conscious  of  terrible 
calamity  and  sensible  of  the  impending 
death.  She  could  see  the  ashes  of  camp- 
fires  where  the  Sioux  had  passed  the  night 
near  the  house;  but  not  a  soul  was  now 
visible.  She  ran  across  to  the  house, 
seized  a  tin  can  and  once  more  drank  her 
fill  from  the  cabin  well.  Then  she  hid  in 
the  brush  till  sundown.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  she  entered  the  house.  Furniture 
and  dishes  lay  smashed  piecemeal.  Feather 
beds  had  been  ripped  and  scattered  through 
the  room.  Of  food,  not  a  vestige  remained. 
Mrs.  Eastlick  was  now  desperate  with 
hunger.  Hurrying  to  the  barns,  she  killed 
a  chicken,  salted  the  flesh,  and  devoured  it 
raw.  What  was  left  she  put  in  a  tin 
pail  with  three  ears  of  corn.  Then  taking 
an  old  coat  to  serve  as  blanket,  she  set  out 
by  moonlight  for  the  eastern  settlements, 
seventy  miles  away. 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Eastlick  had  not 
shed  one  tear;  had  not  uttered  one  whine; 
had  not  cherished  one  thought  of  celf-pity. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  house 
toward  the  eastern  settlements  would  be 
Dutch  Charley's  cabin,  some  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  Shetek.     It  was 


Mrs.  Eastlick's  aim  to  reach  this  before 
daybreak;  and  to  save  time,  she  steered 
straight  for  the  ford  across  the  outlet  of 
Buffalo  Lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  night, 
clear,  translucent,  starry;  and  the  north 
star  was  her  only  guide.  Very  soon  her 
strength  fagged;  but  by  sleeping  for  half 
an  hour,  she  was  enabled  to  go  on,  and 
though  very  lame,  had  accomplished  some 
two  miles  before  dawn. 

The  ford  at  Buffalo  Lake  outlet  was 
spanned  by  some  slim  saplings.  Not  wish- 
ing to  wet  the  wound  in  her  foot  again,  she 
was  crossing  on  the  poles,  when  they  broke 
under  her  and  she  fell  in,  wetting  her  whole 
body  to  the  skin.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  hide  in  the  bushes  long  enough  to 
dry  her  skirts  in  the  sun;  and  while  they 
dried,  she  slept.  So  the  morning  passed. 
When  she  awakened,  it  was  to  alarming 
signs  that  froze  the  very  blood  in  her  veins. 
Ducks  and  cranes  had  flackered  up  from 
the  water  as  if  startled  by  human  presence. 
Creeping  noiselessly  farther  from  view,  the 
terrified  woman  peered  from  the  brush- 
wood. A  horse  was  coming  up  over  a 
ravine;  but  instead  of  a  rider,  the  horse 
had  a  driver — a  man  in  a  sulky.  It  was 
August  Garzine,  the  mail  carrier  from 
Sioux  Falls  to  New  Ulm. 

Mrs.  Eastlick  called  to  him  and  waved. 
The  man  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  at 
the  apparition  of  a  half-naked  white 
woman,  covered  with  wounds,  emerging 
from  a  thicket.  He  called  to  know  if  she 
were  an  Indian.  She  answered  she  knew 
not  what.  "Yout  are  too  white  to  be  a 
squaw,"  called  the  man,  running  down 
from  his  sulky.  Then  he  saw  and  heard 
all.  Wrapping  his  coat  round  her,  he 
carried  her  up  to  his  sulky  and  placed  her 
in  the  seat,  he,  himself,  walking  at  the 
horse's  head.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  came 
the  tears,  grief  breaking  in  heart-shattering 
waves  over  the  frail  woman  from  whom 
fate's  crudest  blows  could  not  compel  a 
single  murmur!  The  rough  mail  carrier 
kissed  her  wounded  hands,  and  bound  up 
her  wounded  feet,  and  propping  her  up  in 
the  seat  with  his  own  blanket  caressed  her 
as  one  might  have  soothed  the  convulsive 
grief  of  a  child.  Men  of  more  heroic  mold 
than  the  frontier  mail  carrier  have  wrestled 
hard  to  get  into  history.  August  Garzine 
goes  down  to  posterity  a  hero  of  the  uncon- 
scious sort. 
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By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
sulky  came  within  sight  of  Dutch  Charley's 
cabin.  As  at  Shetek,  all  was  desolation 
and  solitude.  Leaving  Mrs.  Eastlick  under 
shelter  of  a  bluff,  the  Frenchman  crept  up 
to  the  cabin  windows  and  looked  in.  His 
vision  encountered  what  set  live  terror 
pricking  under  his  scalp  and  down  to  his 
finger  tips.  The  house  lay  in  furious  dis- 
order, and  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  sat 
a  man — was  he  living  or  dead? — white, 
emaciated,  ghostlike,  eyes  sunken  and  hol- 
low, his  whole  body  bloody  and  covered 
with  wounds.  It  was  Uncle  Tommy  Ire- 
land, more  dead  than  alive,  escaped  from 
the  slough,  and  like  themselves  ravenous 
for  food. 

When  Mrs.  Eastlick  came  and  found  the 
friend  of  her  youth,  who  had  emigrated 
with  her  husband  in  tented  wagons  but  a 
year  before — alive  and  in  the  flesh,  the  two 
could  not  contain  their  pent  grief.  They 
fell  in  each  other's  arms  speechless,  while 
good  August  Garzine  busied  himself  hust- 
ling together  a  meal  of  crackers  and  cheese. 
After  supper,  the  three  set  out  together; 
and  Ireland  had  news  that  sent  the  blood 
coursing  in  Mrs.  F.astlick's  veins.  He  had 
been — he  said — insensible  till  the  storm 
broke,  when  Merton  came  back  in  the 
slough  hunting  for  Johnny.  The  eleven- 
year-old  boy  had  found  his  baby  brother 
and  manfully  set  out  to  carry  him  seventy 
miles  to  the  eastern  settlements.  Such 
heroism  spurred  Ireland  to  effort.  The 
man  had  struggled  to  his  feet  and  followed 
the  boy — they  were  on,  there,  just  ahead, 
with  a  Mrs.  Hurd  and  her  children,  who 
had  escaped  from  Shetek  settlement  with- 
out going  to  the  slough. 

Mrs.  Eastlick  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
horse  to  carry  her  forward.  Bereft  of  her 
husband  and  three  sons,  she  yet  had  two 
children  left.  They  halted  for  the  night 
seven  miles  beyond  Dutch  Charley's,  sleep- 
ing off  the  road  in  brushwood,  keeping 
watch  and  using  the  blanket  by  turns. 
Daylight  broke  bitingly  cold  with  a  high 
wind.  Ireland  now  marched  at  the  horse's 
head,  the  mail  carrier  keeping  to  the  fore 
as  scout.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  Gar- 
zine came  back  with  word  there  were  ob- 
jects ahead  on  the  prairie  that  looked  like 
Indians.  All  three  wayfarers  advanced 
and  spied  over  the  bluff.  It  was  Mrs. 
Eastlick  whose   mother   love  divined   the 


truth.  This  was  Mrs.  Hurd  and  her  two 
children;  but  where  were  Merton  and 
Johnny?  The  Frenchman  beckoned  and 
called.  Mrs.  Hurd  waited.  It  was  as 
Mrs.  Eastlick  had  gues'sed;  and  her  own 
two  boys  were  but  a  few  paces  ahead.  She 
could  not  wait.  She  hurried  forward  with 
the  mail  carrier,  leaving  Mrs.  Hurd  and 
Ireland  to  follow.  At  a  bend  in  the  road 
they  came  on  the  two  boys,  Merton  dazed 
and  wasted  and  dumb  with  amazement  at 
sight  of  his  mother  yet  alive — as  if  re- 
turned from  the  grave — Merton  with  the 
unconscious  baby  in  his  arms,. obeying  his 
mother's  command  never  to  leave  his 
brother  till  parted  by  death.  The  boy's 
flesh  had  been  worn  from  his  feet.  His 
clothing  consisted  of  under-flannels  torn  to 
tatters.  He  could  not  or  did  not  utter  a 
word,  only  handed  up  his  brother  to  his 
mother,  to  be  laid  in  the  sulky;  and  stood 
trembling.  Later,  when  he  could  speak, 
he  told  how  he  had  found  the  child  in  the 
slough  and  run  blindly  through  the  storm 
for  the  open  prairie.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
that  fatal  night,  it  was  his  voice  that  had 
roused  the  unconscious  mother.  For  two 
nights  he  had  not  dared  to  sleep  a  wink, 
sitting  all  night  throwing  stones  and  halloo- 
ing to  drive  the  coyotes  off,  never  once  for  the 
fifty  mHes  he  had  come,  leaving  his  brother. 
The  experiences  of  the  eleven-year-old  boy 
are  theme  for  ballad  or  brush;  and  one 
cannot  but  wonder  that  they  have  been 
passed  over  for  the  more  florid  themes  of  a 
Hennepin  or  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux. 
If  this  boy's  heroism  had  occurred  in 
Europe — Scotland  or  Ireland — it  would 
have  gone  down  to  history  in  song  and 
story,  and  been  the  subject  of  canvas  and 
cathedral  window. 

By  noon,  the  little  company  reached 
Brown's  Half  Way  House,  twenty-five 
miles  from  New  Ulm.  Here  Mrs.  Eastlick 
learned  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hurd's  escape. 
I  cannot  give  it  in  full.  It  was  her  husband 
who  had  gone  to  the  Missouri  and  failed  to 
return.  She  had  been  in  the  yard  when 
twenty  Sioux  warriors  rode  up  to  her 
house  that  Wednesday  morning  on  Lake 
Shetek;  and  she  was  startled  to  notice 
that  one  rode  her  absent  husband's  horse. 
It  was  the  same  story  of  treachery.  Pro- 
fessing friendliness,  they  had  shot  Voight, 
the  farmhand,  in  the  back,  then  gave  her  a 
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chance  to  save  her 
life,  and  her  children's 
by  instant  flight. 
She  had  been  caught 
by  the  storm,  crouch- 
ing over  her  scantily 
clad  children  to  pro- 
tect them.  Night  af- 
ter night  she  had 
wandered,  hearing 
the  wolves  and  wild 
cats  howl  through  the 
oak  woods.  In  all, 
she  had  come  over 
seventy  miles  before 
she  reached  Dutch 
Charley's.  Here  she 
was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  when  she 
found  some  old  car- 
rots and  a  rotted  ham. 


Now  that  they  were 
at  Brown's,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  New 
Ulm,  the  question  was 

— what  to  do.  If  the  Indians  were  on  the 
rampage  in  the  eastern  settlements,  should 
the  women  go  on  without  the  escort  of 
soldiers?  After  skirmishing  cellars  for 
food,  the  mail  carrier  decided  to  leave  the 
invalids  hidden  in  the  timber  near  Brown's 
and  go  on  alone  to  New  Ulm  for  help. 
Pillows  and  bedding  were  brought  out  into 
the  brush.  Garzine  then  kissed  his  friends 
farewell  and  set  out  Sunday  night,  Ireland 
continuing  in  the  house  to  give  the  alarm 
if  Indians  came.  The  resistance  and  the 
health  of  the  two  women  now  began  to  give 
under  the  strain.  Both  were  very  ill. 
One  day  as  they  lay  in  hiding,  two  large 
dogs  broke  through  the  brushwood.  The 
women  were  in  terror  and  listened  for 
signals  of  approaching  foes.  Afraid  to 
speak,  Mrs.  Eastlick  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  patted  the  dogs.  After  sniffing  as  if  in 
search  of  a  lost  master,  they  trotted  away; 
and  that  alarm  subsided.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  passed,  and  still  no  help! 
Then  back  came  the  mail  carrier  on  foot 
with  story  of  having  barely  escaped  with 
his  life  from  New  Ulm,  where  a  fight  was 
raging  in  fury,  and  he  could  not  gain  en- 
trance. What  to  do  now?  The  hearts  of 
the  women  sank.  There  seemed  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  till  Garzine  could  go  to 


Little  Crow — Chief  of  the  rebel  Sioux  in  '62 — ■ 
from  Whitney  negative  of  '62  now  owned  by 
the  antiquarian  E.  A.  Bromley. 


Sioux  Falls  for  sol- 
diers. From  Wednes- 
day to  Sunday,  again 
they  waited,  and  no 
one  came.  Ireland 
had  meanwhile  re- 
covered sufficiently  to 
travel,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  the 
women  barricaded 
in  the  house,  while  he 
set  out  by  night  for 
New  Ulm. 

One  can  guess  how 
sleeplessly  the  two 
women  passed  the 
next  twenty-four 
hours.  Tuesday  at 
midnight,  the  dogs  set 
up  a  great  barking. 
Mrs.  Eastlick  was  too 
ill  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
but  she  could  hear 
Mrs.  Hurd  at  the  dark- 
ened window  cry  out: 
"My  God,  Cook!  Is 
that  you — at  last?"  A  moment  later 
Cook*  and  Wright  of  Shetek  Lake  had 
broken  into  the  room  followed  by  fifteen 
soldiers;  and  the  half-naked  children  were 
clinging  to  the  men's  knees.  At  last,  the* 
suspense  was  over.  Men,  who  were  pres- 
ent, say  when  the  wasted  refugees  burst 
out  with  cries  of  joy  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  room. 

Supper  was  quickly  rummaged  up  from 
the  cellars.  By  daybreak,  all  set  out  for 
New  Ulm.  Four  miles  beyond,  at  the 
ford,  the  bodies  of  the  Brown  family  were 
passed  horribly  mutilated,  festering  in  the 
sun.  At  New  Ulm,  the  invalids  were  put 
to  bed,  and  at  Mankato  they  were  given 
money  to  go  to  southern  friends. 

But  what  of  the  men,  who  had  escaped, 
and  the  women,  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive, from  the  slough  of  Lake  Shetek?  This 
is  the  part  of  the  story  that  shows  the  other 
extreme  of  Indian  character. 

While  Mrs.  Eastlick  had  been  wandering 
over  the  howling  wastes  of  the  devastated 
settlement,  the  men  of  Lake  Shetek  had 
been  having  their  own  experiences  fighting 
their  way  to  New  Ulm. 

*This  Cook  was  a  young  man,  not  the  Cook  shot  by 
the  Indians  as  reported  by  Mrs.  Cook  at  the  Heights. 
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The  Myers  family,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  lighters  of  the  slough. 
Before  Charley  Hatch  had  reached  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Shetek,  the  Indians  had 
broken  into  Myers'  cornfields,  and  Myers 
had  lied  with  his  four  daughters  and  an 
invalid  wife  in  an  ox  cart  for  New  Ulm. 
While  the  Sioux  were  busy  with  their 
fiendish  work  at  the  slough,  Myers  and  his 
family  had  fortified  themselves  for  the 
night  in  Dutch  Charley's  deserted  cabin, 
floors  broken  up  to  barricade  doors  and 
windows,  three  rifles  and  two  shotguns 
rammed  through  the  chinking  of  the  logs, 
held  by  the  daughters  and  Myers  himself. 
Of  course,  no  candles  were  lighted  to  give 
target  for  stray  S:rux;  but  toward  mid- 
night the  patter  of  a  moccasined  tread  was 
heard  round  the  house,  and  a  timid  rap 
sounded  on  the  door.  The  ill  wife  breathed 
heavily,  and  Myers  hesitated  about  answer- 
ing. If  he  answered,  they  would  know 
some  one  was  in  the  house.  If  he  did  not, 
they  would  probably  break  in.  The  rain 
was  falling  in  torrents. 

"Who's  there?"  roared  Myers  with  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  his  gun. 

"Mr.  Bently  from  Lake  Shetek.  Let  me 
in!  The  Indians  have  murdered  all  the 
settlers."  And  as  Myers  joyfully  opened 
the  door,  there  staggered  in  a  man  badly 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  with  the  terrible 
story  of  the  fight  at  the  lake.  Myers  de- 
cided to  set  out  for  New  Ulm  next  morning 
while  the  slant  rain  still  shrouded  the 
prairie;  and  with  rifle  on  shoulder,  he  had 
gone  out  to  the  barn  to  get  dry  hay  for  his 
wife's  bed,  when  he  saw  two  heads  dodge 
behind  the  haystack.  The  next  moment, 
Charley  Hatch,  with  a  broken  wrist,  and 
Everett,  more  dead  than  alive,  had 
tumbled  out  of  the  haystack,  where  they 
had  crawled  for  shelter  during  the  night. 
All  in  all,  the  three  newcomers  did  not  add 
very  much  to  Myers'  strength;  but  to- 
gether, they  set  out  for  New  Ulm  by  way 
of  the  Cottonwood  River  trail.  As  they 
approached  New  Ulm,  heavy  firing  was 
heard  from  the  town  and  sights  were  wit- 
nessed which  will  not  bear  detail  here — 
bodies  of  fathers  and  mothers  bound  to 
gateposts  facing  cabin  doors  to  which  had 
been  nailed  alive  daughters  and  sons. 
I  tiding  the  ox  team  in  an  oak  grove,  Myers 
went    forward    to    reconnoiter    through    a 


field  of  sunflowers.  The  New  Ulm  fight 
was  at  its  hottest,  savages  roaming  the 
ravines  like  hornets,  the  whites  rushing 
out  from  the  houses  in  dauntless  firing  line 
to  drive  the  assailants  back,  white  women 
carrying  water  to  the  fighters,  where  the 
bullets  rained  thickest. 

By  skirting  round  to  the  south,  and 
watching  his  chance  after  dark,  Myers  got 
his  family  inside  the  firing  line.  Inside,  it 
was  literally  bedlam.  Settlers  by  the  hun- 
dreds had  flocked  to  the  little  frontier  town 
for  refuge,  and  were  now  housed  in  shops, 
in  storehouses,  in  stables,  in  attics,  some 
crying,  some  praying,  some  laughing, 
others  seizing  the  opportunity  behind 
counters  to  loot  both  cash  tills  and  shelves. 
Under  one  tavern  table,  sat  a  poor  foreign 
woman  with  her  flock  of  little  ones  asleep  in 
a  circle  round  her  skirts.  And  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  shameless  thieving,  and  the  more 
shameless  fright  and  universal  hysteria, 
was  the  heroic  spectacle  of  the  New  Ulm 
women,  cool  and  fearless,  carrying  pewder 
and  water  to  the  firing  line. 

In  New  Ulm  was  Wright  of  Lake  Shetek. 
As  the  fury  of  the  Indian  assault  subsided, 
Myers  and  Wright  volunteered  to  go  out 
scouting  and  see  what  the  enemy  were 
about.  They  had  barely  got  beyond  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  when  with  a  whoop  a 
hundred  Sioux  rose  from  the  deep  grass  of 
a  ravine  and  cut  the  two  white  men  off 
from  return  to  New  Ulm.  The  only  hope 
was  the  river;  and  the  Indians  were  head- 
ing them  back  from  it.  There  followed  a 
wild  race  for  the  river,  and  the  two  white 
men  sprang  in,  though  Wright  could  not 
swim  a  stroke  and  sank  like  lead.  1 1  would 
have  been  easy  for  Myers  to  have  dived 
from  the  arrows  and  bullets  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  left  Wright  to  shift  for  himself; 
but  he  caught  Wright  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  dragged  him  to  the  surface,  and  con- 
stantly kicking  himself  free  from  the  death- 
clutch  of  the  drowning  man,  towed  him 
ashore  amid  showers  of  bullets.  Wright, 
meanwhile,  lost  consciousness.  Myers 
dragged  him  into  hiding  of  the  bushes  on 
the  far  side  of  the  river,  pumped  the  water 
out  of  him  ami  was  working  the  uncon- 
scious man's  arms  up  and  down  ',  hen  he 
became  suddenly  aware  he  was  not  alone 
in  I  he  bushes.  A  German  settler  gone 
raving  mad  from  fright  was  gyrating  about 
like  a  dancing  dervish.     As  if  Wright  were 


Photograph  of  settlers  in  '62  fleeing  to  Ft.  Ridgely,  taken  by  Hill,  a 
member  of  the  party. 


not  enough  on  one  man's  hands,  the  heroic 
Myers,  all  unconscious  of  his  heroism, 
caught  the  mad  German,  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  then  with  his  shirt  for  a  flag, 
signaled  the  passing  wagon  of  some  fleeing 
settler  and  got  both  his  charges  safely 
across  country  to  St.  Peter. 

William  Duly  had  had  an  even  narrower 
escape  after  he  got  away  from  Bloody  Lake 
or  the  slough.  Traveling  all  night  through 
the  pitch  darkness  across  country,  he  had 
before  daylight  fallen  in  with  another 
refugee  named  Wheaton.  The  two  pres- 
ently came  to  the  deserted  house  of  a  set- 
tler. On  the  table  lay  the  breakfast  of  the 
day  before  all  untouched.  The  two  fam- 
ished men  had  barely  sat  down  to  eat, 
when  the  shadows  of  ten  Sioux  warriors 
passed  the  window.  With  a  bound,  Duly 
jumped  behind  the  door;  but  Wheaton 
had  got  only  as  far  as  the  stove  when  the 
savages  entered. 

"Ho-ho,"  grunted  one  of  the  warriors 
softly,  "but  this  is  our  tepee — now." 

Wheaton  had  the  presence  of  mind  not 
to  show  alarm. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "come  in,"  and  at 
the  word  he  fell  dead,  shot  in  the  back. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Duly 
jumped  from  behind  the  door,  and  bolted 
for  the  timber  of  the  river  bottom  undis- 
covered. He  reached  New  Ulm  that  night, 
so  exhausted  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
carry  his  gun. 

One  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 


Duly  became  a  famous  scout  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  volunteered  to  cut  the  rope  that 
dropped  the  thirty-eight  Indians  hanged 
for  the  atrocities  of  '62.  "He  was  prob- 
ably," said  an  officer  who  took  part  in 
those  wars,  "he  was  probably  the  only 
hangman  who  ever  enjoyed  his  job."  Of 
the  other  fighters  in  the  slough,  Everett  is 
the  only  one  of  whom  I  find  any  record  of 
escape. 

And  now  of  the  women  and  children 
whom  Mrs.  Eastlick  saw  carried  off  into 
captivity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  little 
Everett  baby  crawled  off  into  the  rushes  of 
the  slough  and  died  of  starvation.  Mrs. 
Cook  had  been  handed  over  as  slave  of 
Chief  White  Lodge.  Mrs.  Wright,  her  boy 
of  six  and  an  infant,  Mrs.  Duly  and  her  two 
girls,  the  two  little  Ireland  girls,  little  Lily 
Everett,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  slough  when  the  Indians  came 
back  the  second  time — also  fell  to  the  lot 
of  White  Lodge's  two-hundred  warriors. 
Captives  and  captors  had  gone  over  to  the 
Ireland  house  for  a  division  of  the  plunder. 
All  Thursday  night  in  the  storm  and  the 
rain,  the  warriors  celebrated  the  victory  in 
the  hideous  rites  of  the  scalp  dance  round 
the  campfire,  of  which  Mrs.  Eastlick  had 
seen  the  ashes.  Lean  Bear  having  fallen, 
a  new  chief  must  be  elected;  and  the  honor 
fell  to  the  treacherous  Pawn.  On  Friday, 
the  warriors  had  hitched  up  wagons  plun- 
dered from  the  settlers  and  with  the  booty 
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set  out  from  Minnesota  for  the  gray  cou- 
teaux  of  the  Dakotas. 

The  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Cook,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  drive  the  teams,  while  the 
warriors  went  ahead  as  scouts.  The  way 
led  beyond  possibility  of  rescue;  Mrs.  Cook 
refused  to  drive  farther  away  from  the 
eastern  settlement.  The  enraged  chief 
then  ordered  the  woman  down  from  the 
wagon  and  by  way  of  punishment  com- 
pelled her  to  carry  his  gun.  Watching 
her  chance,  wading  through  sloughs,  the 
white  woman  purposely  wet  the  priming 
and  cap  of  the  Indian's  gun.  Beyond 
the  slough,  she  threw  down  the  gun  and 
refused  to  go  a  step  farther.  The  chief 
threatened  to  shoot  her.  She  bared  her 
breast,  stepped  boldly  out  —  told  him  to 
shoot.  He  snapped  the  cap  —  the  gun 
refused  to  go  off. 

"There,"  she  said,  "you  see  I  am 
wakan — sacred,"  and  in  deadly  fear  of 
what  the  Sioux  call  "bad  medicine,"  White 
Lodge  let  her  depart.  From  this  point, 
Mrs.  Cook  succeeded  in  escaping  back  to 
the  settlements.  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs. 
Duly  and  the  seven  children  were  carried 
forward  into  Dakota. 

Now,  it  must  be  noted,  that  from  the 
first,  the  Teton  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
had  resolutely  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  uprising.  They  were  less  contaminated 
by  white  men's  vices  than  the  Sioux  of  the 
Minnesota,  and  they  still  had  their  hunting 
grounds.  One  night  in  November  as  a 
party  of  miners  from  the  Yellowstone 
under  Major  Galpin  passed  down  the  Mis- 
souri near  what  is  now  Bismarck,  they 
were  hailed  by  a  band  of  Minnesota  Santees 
from  the  bank  and  would  have  landed,  but 
a  white  woman  called  from  the  brushwood 
for  them  not  to  land — that  the  Indians  were 
murderers  from  Minnesota  and  intended 
to  shoot  them.  Barely  had  the  miners 
shoved  off  when  a  crash  of  shots  verified 
the  warning;  and  the  whites  escaped  by 
lying  flat  in  their  boats  till  well  past  danger. 
To  the  Teton  Sioux  of  Fort  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,  the  miners  brought  word  of 
women  captives  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
with  White  Lodge's  warriors. 

Now,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  what 
slightest  difference  it  made  whether  the 
young  Teton  boys  expected  a  reward  or 
not  for  their  act.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 


got  no  reward  by  as  much  as  a  blanket  and 
were  at  least  a  dozen  horses  poorer  for  the 
deed.  Eleven  Teton  boys,  not  one  of 
whom  was  twenty  years  old,  banded  to- 
gether to  rescue  the  captives  from  White 
Lodge.  With  the  venture,  the  Tetons  as  a 
tribe,  would  have  naught  to  do.  They 
called  the  boys  "The  Crazy  Band,"  and  a 
crazy  venture  it  seemed  for  eleven  boys  to 
beard  two-hundred  Santee  warriors.  Their 
names  Doane  Robinson  got  from  them- 
selves as  follows:  Charger,  Kill-and- 
Comes,  Four  Bear,  Mad  Bear,  Pretty  Bear, 
Sitting  Bear,  Swift  Bend,  One  Rib,  Strikers 
Five,  Red  Dog,  Charging  Dog.  Nearly  all 
are  still  living  and  in  prosperous  condition 
on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Going  to  the  trader's  store  at  Fort  Pierre, 
the  young  men  had  bartered  all  their 
earthly  belongings  for  such  trinkets  as  they 
thought  would  win  the  heart  of  White 
Lodge.  The  trail  they  followed  was  the 
well-known  overland  route,  which  runs  due 
north  of  the  present  city  of  Pierre,  in  dis- 
tance— I  should  say — about  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  Montreal,  or  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago. 

They  came  on  the  Santee's  camp  some- 
what south  of  where  the  miners  had  seen 
the  hostiles;  and  pitched  their  tents  some 
hundred  yards  away.  Clothed  in  buck- 
skin and  blanket  under  which  was  gun  con- 
cealed, White  Lodge's  warriors  marched 
out  and  demanded  what  the  boys  wanted. 
Going  forward  with  all  the  solemn  pomp 
of  his  race,  Martin  Charger  made  such 
answer  as  Father  Abraham  might  have 
uttered  dickering  with  desert  races: 

"You  see  us  here:  we  are  only  young  boys; 
our  people  call  us  crazy;  we  want  to  do  good. 
If  a  man  owns  anything  and  likes  it,  he  will 
not  part  with  it  for  nothing.  We  have  come 
here  to  buy  the  white  captives  and  give  them 
back  to  their  friends.  We  will  give  you  the 
horses  for  them,  all  the  horses  we  have.  That 
proves  we  want  to  do  good." 

Stepping  gravely  forward,  each  of  "the 
Crazy  Band"  repeated  the  speech  in  set 
words.  If  White  Lodge  did  not  laugh,  it 
was  only  because  that  was  not  the  way  of 
his  race.  Also,  having  quarreled  with  the 
whites  on  the  East,  he  could  not  afford  to 
break  with  the  Teton  Sioux  on  the  West; 
but  he  knew  the  trick — old  as  time — of 
darkening  council  by  many  words. 
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"We  have  come  from  the  East,  where  the 
sky  is  red  from  the  fires  that  burn  the  houses 
of  the  whites  and  the  earth  is  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  whites.  These  captives  I  have  taken 
after  killing  many  of  the  white  people.  1  will 
not  again  be  a  friend  to  the  whites.  1  will  not 
give  up  the  captives.  I  will  fight  till  1  drop 
dead." 

The  boys  go  back  to  their  tents;  the 
warriors  of  White  Lodge,  to  their  tepees. 
Solemnly,  a  Teton  Sioux  boy  invites  the 
men  of  the  Santee  Sioux  to  a  sumptuous 
feast.  It  was  now  late  in  November.  All 
the  food  plundered  from  Lake  Shetek  had 
long  ago  been  consumed;  and  any  one  who 
has  ridden  over  the  gumbo  cut-ways  and 
lone  rolling  couteaux  and  stony  bluffs  of 
the  Dakotas  will  understand  if  the  Sioux 
had  not  encountered  buffalo  and  antelope, 
they  would  be  hungry  enough  to  accept  in- 
vitations to  any  feast.  Kettles  are  slung 
over  cross  sticks,  the  meat  pots  set  boiling, 
dainties  of  sugars  and  tobacco  and  tea 
from  the  trader's  store  at  Pierre,  brought 
out;  and  the  Santees  come  across  to  the 
feast  spread  by  the  Crazy  Band.  After 
feasting  his  guests  to  repletion,  Martin 
Charger  rose  in  his  place.  "White  Lodge," 
said  the  boy  sternly,  "You — pretend — to 
talk  very  brave!  You  kill  white  men, 
who  have  no  guns.  You  steal  white 
women  and  children,  who  have  no  guns. 
If  you  are  brave,  why  did  you  not  stay  and 
fight  the  soldiers?  The  terms  we  have  of- 
fered you,  you  have  refused.  Now,  White 
Lodge — we — are  going — to  take — the  cap- 
tives and  put  them  on  our  horses  and  take 
them  to  their  friends.  If  you  make  us 
trouble,  the  soldiers  will  come  against 
you  from  the  East.  The  Tetons,  our 
people,  will  come  against  you  from  the 
West,  and  we  shall  see  how  brave  you  are." 

White  Lodge  had  not  expected  this. 
He  was  trespassing  on  Teton  ground.  Also, 
he  had  missed  the  buffalo  hunt;  and  war- 
riors don't  fight  well  on  empty  stomachs. 

"Black  Hawk,"  called  some  one  to  the 
chief's  son,  "why  don't  you  speak?  Why 
do  you  sit  so  silent?" 

Black  Hawk  whiffed  his  pipe,  took  it 
from  his  mouth,  and  made  slow  answer: 

"You  young  people  have  done  right!  I 
have  one  white  child  which  I  will  give  up." 

Instantly,  there  arose  the  clatter  and 
the  dickering  of  a  pow-wow.  If  the  white 
captives  were  to  be  taken  any  way,  why 
then,  it  was  policy  to  make  terms  while 


there  was  time;  and  the  barter  began. 
The  Crazy  Band  went  across  to  the  cap- 
tives' tent.  There  sat  the  seven  children 
shivering  in  the  cold  and  the  two  women. 
The  barter  began  from  theyounges.  child 
up,  and  by  the  time  the  trading  had 
reached  the  women,  the  Crazy  Band  had 
little  left  but  their  guns.  Then  White 
Lodge  refused  to  give  up  Mrs.  Wright  for 
any  price;  but  his  sons  had  had  enough 
of  this  fleeing  over  the  prairies  like  hunted 
partridges,  and  forcibly  took  Mrs.  Wright 
from  White  Lodge  and  delivered  her  to  the 
boys,  who  at  once  moved  off  to  safe  dis- 
tance. 

Here,  then,  was  the  position,  eleven 
Indian  boys  with  seven  children  and  two 
women,  but  with  neither  horses  nor  food, 
two-hundred  miles  from  help  and  a  blizzard 
breaking  over  the  prairie.  Heaping  sod 
and  wood  on  the  tepee  fire,  the  boys  kept 
guard  by  turns  all  that  night,  and  at  break 
of  dawn  set  off  for  the  south.  By  the 
luckiest  chance,  they  met  some  Yanktons; 
and  to  the  Yanktons  traded  guns  for  a 
horse.  A  travois  was  then  rigged  up  of 
the  tepee  poles — two  poles  fastened  to  the 
horse-like  shafts  and  a  blanket  slung  pen- 
dant between  the  poles.  In  this,  the 
children  were  placed.  The  snow-fall  grew 
heavier.  The  boys  then  gave  their  own 
moccasins  to  the  women;  and  the  march 
proceeded.  White  Lodge  joined  their 
camp  the  second  night  with  five  warriors 
in  attempt  to  regain  his  captives;  but  the 
boys  stood  their  ground  and  hastily  de- 
camped from  the  old  chief.  Another  camp 
of  Yanktons  was  encountered  and  another 
trade  made — this  time  for  a  cart.  All  the 
women  and  children  were  then  placed  in 
the  cart,  but  the  snow  made  heavy  travel- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Wright  walked  to  lighten 
the  load,  while  the  boys  dug  and  pushed 
through  the  heavier  drifts.  November 
20,  all  reached  Fort  Randall  on  the  Mis- 
souri, where  kind  hands  rigged  up  hasty 
clothing    for    the    refugees. 

The  boys  of  the  Crazy  Baid  had  liter- 
ally beggared  themselves  of  all  they  owned 
to  rescue  the  whites.  Nearly  all  are  still 
alive,  "cut  hair,"  "farmer"  Indians;  but 
up  to  the  present,  they  have  received 
neither  compensation  nor  reward  for  their 
heroic  d:ed. 

The  boy,  Merton  Eastlick,  died  of  typhoid  fever 
a  few  years  later  in  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
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HE  trouble  between  the 
mild-mannered  captain 
and  the  hot-tempered 
mate  of  the  Tornado 
began  at  the  breakfast 
table.  The  biscuits  were 
heavy,  and  the  ham  was 
burnt,  'tis  true,  but  it  insolently  clashed 
with  the  authority  of  his  skipper  for  Mr. 
Richard  Floyd  to  hurl  the  plate  of  the  one 
at  the  head  of  the  cook  and  the  platter  of 
the  other  through  an  open  window.  Cap- 
tain Whiting  resented  the  violent  irritabil- 
ity of  the  mate  in  a  tone  of  pained  surprise: 

"Look  here,  young  man,  you  can  cuss 
the  grub  and  you  can  cuss  the  cook  till 
you're  black  in  the  face.  But  I  don't 
stand  for  any  such  bombardment  of  vittles 
on  this  towboat  as  long  as  I  set  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  That's  my  breakfast  you're 
gettin'  so  gay  with.  I'll  be  bendin'  a  stool 
across  your  face  in  about  a  minute." 

After  scowling  blackly  at  the  perspiring 
cook  who  fled  to  his  galley,  the  mate 
muttered  sullenly: 

"No,  you  won't  do  a  thing  to  my  face. 
You'll  take  it  out  in  blowin'  about  it." 

"Not  much  I  will,"  said  Captain  Whiting. 
"And  after  I'm  through  with  you,  you'll 
stay  aboard  all  day  instead  of  going  ashore 
as  you  expected.  There's  no  sense,  either, 
in  your  cruisin'  up  to  see  Miss  Caroline 
Marks  in  that  temper.  Anyhow,  she's 
going  sailin'  over  to  Bonita  Key  with  her 
Uncle  Jim  to-day.  I  don't  blame  her  for 
runnin'  away  if  she  thought  you  were 
heading  after  her." 

The  mate  flared  up  like  an  oil-soaked 
torch. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours  where  she 
goes  or  what  she  does?"  he  cried.     "How 


do  you  keep  such  close  watch  on  her?  If 
you  don't  keep  away  from  there — if  you 
don't  keep  your  hands  off — yes,  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  me,  and  I  thought 
you  had  sense  enough  to  see  it.  I  didn't 
want  to  bring  her  into  it,  and  I  tried  to 
pick  a  scrap  with  you  just  now,  but  you 
haven't  got  the  nerve  of  a  sand  crab.  I 
heard  you  were  around  there  two  nights 
ago.  I  suppose  you're  goin'  to  sneak  off 
and  go  sailin'  with  her  and  Uncle  Jim  to- 
day and  leave  me  in  charge.  I  won't 
stand " 

Captain  Whiting  slid  round  the  corner 
of  the  table,  peered  into  the  flushed  face  of 
his  mate  with  a  puzzled  laugh,  and  replied 
with  singular  patience  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  soothe  a  peevish  boy: 

"  Dick,  you're  ravin'  crazy.  Why  didn't 
you  spit  it  out  before  instead  of  actin'  like 
a  bat-eyed  lunatic  for  the  last  week  and 
makin'  this  vessel  uncomfortable  for  all 
hands.  I  thought  you  was  sure  comin' 
down  with  fever,  honest.  Why,  I  ain't 
any  more  interested  in  Miss  Caroline  than 
I  am  in  Sand  Key  Light,  not  as  much.  I 
drop  in  there  now  and  then  to  spin  a  yarn 
with  her  uncle  and  the  old  man.  I've 
sailed  with  'em  both,  you  know  that.  But 
I  ain't  prepared  to  stand  much  more  of 
your  foolishness.  Shut  up  or  get  out, 
quick." 

The  mate  was  not  in  a  yielding  temper. 
He  rose  from  his  stool,  and  the  two  men 
faced  each  other,  both  young,  clean- 
shaven, brown,  masterful. 

"You  try  to  talk  to  me  as  if  you  were 
old  enough  to  be  my  dad,"  shouted  Floyd. 
"You're  only  thirty,  Tom  Whiting,  three 
years  older  than  me.  And  you're  a  damn 
good-lookin'  shipmaster  and  you  know  it. 
You  keep  clean  away  from  old  man  Mark's 
house,  or  I'll  smash  your  face.     Didn't  I 
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Captain  McNutt       .    .    saw  his  mate,  by  a  miracle  of  luck,  bob  up  in 
the  wake,  unscathed  by  the  screw. 
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hear  about  your  dancin'  with  her  at  La 
Briza  last  week  when  I  was  sweatin'  my 
gizzard  out  down  here  at  the  dock?  You're 
a  sneak  and  a  liar,  and  you  ain't  got  the 
sand  to  take  it  up." 

The  captain's  right  fist  drove  home  from 
a  powerful  shoulder  and  the  mate  caught 
it  fair  on  the  cheek.  There  was  a  clatter 
of  breaking  dishes  as  Dick  Floyd  bounded 
back  from  the  wall  against  which  he  had 
crashed,  and  clinched  with  the  captain  on 
top  of  the  table.  In  such  close  quarters 
the  damage  inflicted  did  not  measure  up 
to  the  cyclonic  energy  employed,  and  be- 
fore either  countenance  had  been  notably 
hammered  the  fight  spilled  through  an 
open  door  onto  the  lower  deck.  A  fireman 
joined  the  amazed  cook  in  trying  to  pry 
the  officers  apart,  but  retreated  to  the 
guard  rail  as  the  captain  rolled  on  top  with 
a  mighty  effort  and  roared : 

"I've  got  him  where  I  want  him.  Keep 
your  hands  off." 

A  group  of  Cubans  languidly  loafing  on 
the  wharf  flung  away  cigarettes  in  their 
excitement  and  hastened  to  the  string- 
piece  to  enjoy,  with  voluble  agitation,  the 
fine  bird's-eye  view  of  the  last  act  in  the 
uprising  of  the  mate  of  the  Tornado.  For 
the  head  of  Mr.  Floyd  was  firmly  jammed 
into  a  hawse  hole  and  his  face  was  being 
flattened  against  its  brass-bound  rim.  He 
could  no  more  than  gasp  his  readiness  to 
quit,  after  which  the  conqueror,  with 
heated  emphasis,  bade  him  rise  and 
depart: 

"You're  licked  and  you  know  it,  you 
poor  fool.  Now  get  your  traps  together 
and  pile  ashore  or  I'll  have  every  man  of 
the  crew  climbin'  aboard  you.  I'm  done 
with  you.  Here  I've  lost  my  dignity  and 
lost  my  breakfast  and  split  my  new  coat 
up  the  back,  all  for  what?  God  help  any 
girl  that's  silly  enough  to  take  you  in  tow, 
I  say.  Wash  your  face  and  jump  ashore,  I 
tell  you.  I'll  be  losin'  my  temper,  I  swear 
I  will,  if  you  don't  get  a  hustle  on  you." 

The  mate  picked  himself  up  with  a 
sheepish  and  reluctant  air.  He  was  sore 
in  heart  at  being  fairly  whipped  in  a  fight 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  mingled  with  this 
humiliation  was  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong  from  the  start. 
He  saw  clearly,  however,  that  he  had 
thrown  away  his  berth,  and  the  fog  of  an 
insane  jealousy  began  to  lift  before  a  sober- 


ing realization  of  his  pitiable  plight.  He 
slunk  aft  without  a  word,  and  a  little  later 
limped  up  the  wharf  carrying  a  valise  and 
a  canvas  roll,  nor  cast  a  backward  glance 
at  the  Tornado  and  her  captain  sorrowfully 
surveying  his  wrecked  garments  as  he 
leaned  against  the  deck  house. 

The  battered  outcast  hove  to  off  the  bar 
of  the  "Last  Chance  Thirst  Parlor,"  down 
by  the  palm-shaded  waterfront  of  Key 
West.  While  he  slouched  disconsolately 
in  a  chair  by  the  breezy  window,  sluicing 
his  heated  coppers  with  cold  beer,  a 
grayish,  elderly  man  in  white  duck  rolled 
in  and  called  for  a  "schooner  as  long  as 
your  leg."  Mr.  Floyd  did  not  wish  to  meet 
the  captain  of  the  Rescue  tug,  between 
which  and  the  Tornado  flamed  an  aggressive 
rivalry  for  deep-water  towing  along  the 
far-flung  Florida  Reef  and  up  to  the  ports 
of  the  lower  Gulf. 

Dick  Floyd  had  played  well  his  part  in 
snatching  business  from  under  the  foaming 
bows  of  the  Rescue  in  many  a  heavy- 
weather  race.  Now,  whipped  and  kicked 
overside  from  the  boat  he  swore  by,  the 
former  mate  of  the  Tornado  twisted  un- 
easily at  sight  of  Captain  McNutt  and 
craftily  curtained  himself  behind  a  copy  of 
the  Equator-Democrat.  But  the  elderly 
McNutt  was  fagged  with  the  heat,  and  he 
was  a  companionable  soul  withal,  wherefore 
he  convoyed  his  foaming  schooner  to  the 
table  beneath  which  he  glimpsed  a  pair  of 
white  canvas  shoes  and  navy  blue  breeches. 
There  was  no  greeting  from  the  coy 
stranger  behind  the  newspaper.  Captain 
McNutt  hemmed,  fidgeted,  and  burst  out: 

"That  crooked  little  finger  and  that  old 
Spanish  ring  I  see  peekin'  around  behind 
that  paper  belongs  to  Dick  Floyd,  sure  as 
I'm  a  hoary  sinner.  You're  infernal 
sociable  to-day,  Mr.  Mate.  Are  the  police 
after  you?  Are  you  sportin'  a  set  of  oakum 
whiskers  behind  your  ambush?  I  begin  to 
suspicion  I'm  intrudin'." 

Mr.  Floyd  crumpled  up  the  newspaper 
and  disclosed  a  set  of  bruised  and  clouded 
features  from  whence  came  this  cheerful 
welcome: 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  crow  over  me. 
Is  that  it?  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  huntin' 
idle  conversation  with  you  or  anybody  else 
from  your  rotten  old  tub?  Yes,  I'm  down 
and  out.  If  you  want  to  gloat,  begin 
gloatin'.     I  can  stand  it."    ■  ''■■-■-- 
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The  skipper  of  the  Rescue  beamed 
benevolently  through  his  streaked  beard 
and  made  haste  to  sympathize. 

"Of  course  I  heard  some  rumors,  Mr. 
Floyd.  We're  coalin'  at  Martinez  dock, 
just  beyond  the  Tornado.  You  wasn't 
exactly  having  a  quiet  tea  party  aboard 
her  at  breakfast  time.  I'll  bet  you  the 
beers  that  the  echoes  of  your  argument 
with  Tom  Whiting  was  floatin'  out  to  sea 
clean  across  the  island.  Did  you  kick  the 
boilers  out  of  her,  or  was  that  your  head 
hittin'  the  rail?  We're  such  a  peaceable, 
loyal  crew  aboard  the  Rescue  that  these 
chronic  ructions  on  the  Tornado  kind  of 
jar  us.  Tho'  I  don't  see  how  you've  put 
up  with  Tom  Whiting  for  five  years." 

"Tom  Whiting's  a  good  towboat  man," 
growled  the  mate.  "And  you  know  it. 
I  don't  like  his  ways  ashore,  that's  all. 
And  I'll  get  him  some  day  and  I'll  get  him 
good  and  hard,  you  can  bank  on  that." 

Captain  McNutt  scratched  his  bald  head 
and  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  deep 
thought.  Mr.  Floyd  returned  to  the 
Equator-Democrat  to  show  that  he  was 
in  no  mood  for  barroom  chat.  After  an 
awkward  silence  during  which  the  beard  of 
Captain  McNutt  rimmed  his  tall  schooner 
like  a  new  kind  of  seaweed,  he  leaned  across 
the  table  and  confided: 

"See  here,  Mr.  Floyd.  I've  been  think- 
in'.  My  mate's  been  drunk  for  four 
blessed  days.  He  cleaned  out  a  Cuban 
cigar  store  because  the  black-and-tans 
made  some  remarks  about  the  American 
flag  that  didn't  hit  his  fancy,  and  I  had  to 
bail  him.  Then  he  gets  tangled  up  with 
some  blue  jackets  from  the  Raleigh,  and 
Doc  Guiteras  puts  six  or  ten  stitches  in  his 
head.  He  won't  be  any  good  for  a  week. 
Do  you  want  to  fill  in  aboard  the  Rescue? 
I'm  almost  ready  to  say  that  you'll  keep 
the  berth.  That  booze  fighter  of  mine  is  a 
first-class  man,  but  I'm  most  done  with 
him.     Better  take  a  chance  on  it." 

Floyd  was  about  to  snarl  an  insulting 
refusal,  for  his  impersonal  loyalty  to  the 
Tornado  had  not  been  shattered.  It  was 
bred  into  his  fiber  and  he  loathed  the 
Rescue  and  all  her  works.  But  he  held  his 
tongue  and  considered,  while  an  unholy 
light  gleamed  beneath  his  discolored  eye- 
brows. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Captain  Mc- 
Nutt," he  cried.     "You  don't  need  a  mate 


while  you're  tied  up  to  the  dock.  But  if 
there's  any  call  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  can  help 
you  put  a  crimp  in  Tom  Whiting,  I'm  your 
man.  I'll  be  down  later  and  see  if  there's 
anything  doin'." 

Meanwhile  Captain  Whiting  was  seated 
before  a  small  mirror  in  his  cabin,  bathing 
with  wych-hazel  a  crack  in  his  lower  lip 
which  was  assuming  a  lurid  purple  tint. 
His  nerves  were  on  edge,  for  the  painful 
episode,  whose  climax  was  the  loss  of  his 
mate,  had  racked  him  in  mind  as  well  as 
body.  He  jumped  from  his  chair  with  a 
start  when  a  deck  hand  poked  his  head 
inside  to  announce: 

"Chief  engineer's  come  aboard,  sir. 
We're  ready  to  go  up  to  the  other  dock 
when  you  say  so." 

"All  right.  Cast  off.  Tell  him  we're 
goin'  to  run  up  to  Long  Wharf  to  take  on 
some  stores." 

The  captain  went  forward  and  the 
Tornado  slipped  slowly  along  the  water- 
front like  an  athletic  easily  exercising  his 
powerful  muscles.  There  was  latent  power 
in  every  line  of  her  bold  sheer,  there  was 
hidden  speed  in  the  vibrant  harmony  of 
her  great  engines,  even  though  they  were 
no  more  than  playing  at  driving  her. 

Captain  Whiting  suddenly  called  a  hand 
to  the  wheel  and  jumped  out  on  deck.  Flis 
marine  glasses  were  at  his  eyes  and  he  was 
gazing  seaward,  to  the  break  in  the  reef 
where  lay  the  harbor  mouth.  A  small 
boat  was  creeping  in,  its  oars  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  with  slow  and  feeble  irregularity. 
A  brown  rag  of  sail  flapped  idly  in  the  bow. 
He  could  tell  that  it  was  a  ship's  yawl,  and 
beyond,  toward  the  outer  reef  miles  away, 
no  vessel  was  in  sight  from  which  this  boat 
might  have  been  sent.  The  captain  laid 
his  glasses  on  the  shelf  and  whirled  about  to 
glare  at  a  wharf  a  little  way  astern  of  him. 

"It's  a  boat  from  a  vessel  needing  help, 
or  they're  off  a  wreck,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
could  make  out  six  men  m  her,  only  four 
of  'em  pullin'.  She's  half  full  of  water  and 
pretty  well  busted  up.  That  party  is  from 
deep  water  somewhere  out  beyond." 

His  shoreward  observation  moved  him  to 
eager  action.  It  showed  him  that  the 
Rescue  also  had  sighted  the  lonely,  limping 
yawl.  Already  those  hostile  decks  were 
bustling  with' excitement.  Firemen  were 
diving  below,  deck  hands  were  casting  off, 
and   the  gray  beard  of  Captain   McNutt 
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waggled  out  of  the  wheelhouse  windows. 
The  Tornado  was  leading  by  no  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  when  the  Rescue  swung 
into  the  stream  and  the  clamor  of  her 
"jingle  bell "  for  full  speed  was  heard  across 
the  little  gap  of  water. 

Captain  Whiting  was  yelling  down  his 
engineroom  tube: 

"How's  your  coal  and  water?  Tell  me 
quick." 

"Enough  of  both  to  run  us  a  week,"  was 
the  cheering  rumble  from  below.  "We're 
almost  full  up,  and  all  hands  are  aboard." 

"Then  drive  her  till  she  busts." 

Captain  Whiting  leaped  to  the  wheel  and 
climbed  the  spokes  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  Tornado  swept  away  from  the  wharves 
in  a  foaming  arc,  while  the  playful  song  of 
her  engines  began  slowly  to  deepen  into 
their  rhythmic  anthem  of  staunch  and 
battling  endurance. 

Tom  Whiting  cocked  a  belligerent  eye  at 
the  Rescue,  a  worthy  match  for  his  own 
boat  in  all  weathers.  Captain  McNutt  had 
been  caught  with  a  good  head  of  steam  and 
in  this  opening  sprint  he  was  a  little  more 
than  holding  his  own.  The  skipper  of  the 
Tornado  called  down  his  tube  with  tearful 
earnestness:    - 

"Grab  everybody  on  deck.  Snatch  the 
cook  and  the  galley  boy  if  you  can  handle  any 
more  shovels.    McNutt  got  the  jump  on  us." 

The  forlorn  and  sea-scarred  yawl  with 
its  weary  and  uncertain  play  of  oars  was 
crawling  straight  toward  them.  There  was 
no  need  for  distress  signals  as  the  two  big 
tugs  tore  to  the  aid  of  the  pilgrims  from 
deep  water.  The  vessels  were  perhaps 
five  hundred  feet  apart,  and  almost  abreast 
of  each  other,  when  the  clang  of  the  half- 
speed  bell  in  the  engineroom  of  the  one 
seemed  to  echo  from  the  other.  Presently 
the  yawl  was  drifting  between  them,  and  a 
blue-shirted  figure  doubled  up  in  the  stern 
sheets  was  trying  to  talk,  now  to  Captain 
Whiting,  now  to  Captain  McNutt,  who 
were  stretching  half  out  from  their  respec- 
tive wheelhouse  windows.  The  tidings 
from  the  yawl  were  therefore  disjointed 
and  ran  like  this,  spoken  very  huskily  as 
from  a  parched  and  swollen  tongue: 

"I'm  the  first  officer  of  the  steamer 
Argyle  Castle —  Yes,  we've  been  in  the 
yawl  three  days — ugly  sea  running — 
From  Galveston  for  Liverpool — cotton  and 
naval  stores. 


"Broke  her  shaft —  It  pounded  a  hole 
through  her  bottom —  Yes,  she's  kept 
afloat  if  the  weather  has  let  her —  The 
pumps  were  keeping  it  down. 

"Yes,  of  course,  I've  got  her  bearings 
when  we  left  her.  She  may  ha'  drifted 
some. 

"Give  you  first  say  on  picking  her  up? 
Now,  how  in  the  devil  can  I  choose  between 
you? 

"Price?  How  can  I  talk  figures  when 
she  may  be  at  the  bottom.  For  God's  sake, 
take  us  aboard  and  give  us  some  cold  water 
and  sleep. 

"No,  I  don't  care.  I  won't  talk  figures. 
Fight  it  out  between  you.  It's  a  salvage 
job. 

"The  first  one  that  gets  her,  I  suppose. 
The  old  man  and  the  owners'll  have  to 
settle  it,  if  she's  afloat." 

The  two  tugs  drew  nearer  the  yawl  and 
the  mate  rasped  out  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  his  helpless  ship. 

Captain  McNutt  had  heard  enough.  He 
knew  that  the  Tornado  would  not  leave  the 
yawl  adrift,  so,  to  steal  the  start,  he  rang 
for  full  speed  and  was  on  his  way  before 
Tom  Whiting  had  picked  up  the  seamen 
and  cut  their  sinking  craft  loose. 

"  It  was  a  dirty  trick,"  he  muttered.  "  If 
McNutt  was  going  to  let  me  take  'em 
aboard,  he  might  have  waited.  This  part 
of  it  was  an  errand  of  mercy.  But  it'll 
come  back  on  him  before  this  day's  over." 

II 

When  Captain  McNutt  left  Mr.  Richard 
Floyd  sulking  in  a  corner  of  the  "Last 
Chance  Thirst  Parlor,"  that  young  man 
continued  to  feed  his  gloomy  thoughts  upon 
the  disaster  that  had  caught  him  by  the 
heels.  The  collision  with  the  brass-shod 
hawse  hole  had  not  been  sufficiently  violent 
to  knock  from  his  foolish  head  his  bitter 
suspicions  of  the  friendship  of  Captain  Tom 
Whiting  in  so  far  as  the  flower  of  the  Marks 
family  was  concerned.  And  the  more  he 
brooded,  the  more  twisted  became  his 
view-point,  until  remorse  and  humiliation 
gave  way  to  a  rising  tide  of  hatred.  At 
length  the  solitary  sufferer  smote  the  table 
with  his  fist  and  growled: 

"I'm  going  aboard  the  Rescue,  and  crowd 
that  rum-soak  of  McNutt's  out  of  his  berth. 
That's  better  than  runnin'  away  from  the 
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island  and  leaving  a  clear  course  for  Tom 
Whiting.  And  I'll  put  a  nail  in  his  coffin 
yet,  so  help  me." 

The  mate  headed  somewhat  stiffly  for  the 
wharf  where  the  Rescue  berthed.  As  he 
entered  the  warehouse  at  the  landward  end 
of  the  wharf  he  saw  through  the  open  door 
a  Rescue  hand  tugging  at  the  bight  of  a 
hawser  on  the  nearest  spile  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  tear  it  apart.  Floyd  broke  into  a 
trot  and,  as  he  doubled  the  end  of  the  ware- 
house, the  furious  threshing  of  the  Rescue's 
propeller  carried  him  a  still  more  urgent 
message.  Tossing  his  bundles  onto  the 
overhang,  he  made  a  flying  leap  as  the 
trembling  stern  swung  clear.  He  footed  it 
briskly  into  the  presence  of  Captain  Mc- 
Nutt  who  waved  an  arm  seaward  and 
Floyd  saw  the  Tornado  panting  just  ahead 
of  them,  and  beyond  her  smoke  streamer, 
the  yawl  by  the  harbor  entrance. 

"  I'm  ready  for  duty,  sir,"  said  the  mate. 

"  I  hate  to  ask  it  and  you  don't  have  to 
do  it,  Mr.  Floyd,  but  we  were  forced  to 
leave  one  of  my  best  stokers  ashore  and  we 
need  steam  awful  bad.  Do  you  mind 
goin'  below  and  helping  them  to  sweeten 
her  up?  This  looks  like  a  big  thing.  I'll 
have  you  relieved  directly." 

The  mate  looked  at  the  Tornado,  ground 
his  teeth,  and  flung  back: 

"  You  bet  I  will.  And  I  '11  split  those  nig- 
gers' heads  open  if  they  lay  down  on  me." 

It  befell,  therefore,  that  while  the  two 
tugs  were  tearing  past  the  town  the 
"dandy  mate"  of  the  Tornado  was  sweating 
in  the  hold  of  the  Rescue,  storming  at  the 
stokers  as  he  set  them  a  breathless  pace 
with  his  own  rattling  shovel.  When  he 
felt  her  speed  slacken,  he  climbed  outside 
and  squatted  in  the  doorway  with  the  chief 
engineer,  his  face  and  hands  begrimed 
and  streaked.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
Tornado  almost  abeam  he  ducked  inside, 
for  Mr.  Floyd  was  pricked  in  the  region  of 
his  conceit  at  the  bare  notion  that  his 
former  comrades  might  see  him  in  the  role 
of  a  stoker,  and  believe  he  had  fallen  to 
such  depths  of  want  and  degradation 
within  one  brief  hour. 

His  alarm  was  needless.  His  mask  of 
soot,  sweat,  and  coal  dust  barred  him  from 
recognition  by  friend  or  foe.  The  engineer 
fled  to  his  shining  levers  at  the  call  of  the 
brass  gong  over  his  head  and  Dick  Floyd 
dove  below,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his 


duty  was  linked  with  a  shovel  until  further 
orders.  But  presently  a  deck  hand,  freed 
of  his  task  of  coiling  hawsers,  came  to 
relieve  him  with  an  order  from  the  captain 
to  "wash  up"  and  join  him. 

The  mate  went  forward  to  get  hot  water 
from  the  galley.  The  Tornado  was  veering 
a  trifle  to  the  southward,  evidently  seeking 
some  favoring  bit  of  current  whose  drift 
was  logged  in  her  skipper's  memory.  The 
racing  vessels  were  churning  across  a  pale, 
green  sea  on  which  the  wind  had  gone  to 
sleep.  Floyd  watched  the  black  bow  of 
the  Tornado  shatter  the  uneasy  gulf  swell 
and  take  it  in  a  long,  lifting  stride  that 
showed  the  gleaming  copper  of  her  quarter. 
She  appealed  to  him  with  a  new  sense  of 
admiration,  for  in  five  years  he  had  not 
seen  her  at  sea  from  such  a  view-point  as 
this,  and  he  vaguely  felt  himself  a  traitor 
to  a  faithful  mistress. 

He  stared,  forgetting  his  errand,  while 
the  Tornado  slanted  a  little  farther  off  to 
the  southward.  Then  he  moved  forward 
with  an  absent  air  to  find  Captain  McNutt. 

"Why  didn't  you  wash  up  as  I  told  you, 
Mr.  Floyd,"  said  he.  "  Hurry,  please,  I 
want  you  to  take  the  wheel,  so  I  can  go 
below  and  have  a  look  around.  I  figure 
that  we  have  close  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  run,  and  we've  got  to  fight  every 
inch  of  it." 

The  mate  came  to  himself,  looked  dis- 
gustedly at  his  hands  and  shirt  and  fled 
below.  When  he  was  ready  to  take 
charge,  Captain  AlcNutt  began  an  observa- 
tion tour  which  left  him  much  heated  and 
irritated. 

"By  Jimminy,"  he  sputtered.  "I  had 
it  out  with  that  new  engineer.  You'll  have 
to  lick  him  for  me  for  I'm  gettin'  old  and 
stiff.  I  had  to  draw  a  gun  on  him  to  make 
him  crowd  on  more' steam.  I  told  him 
the  boilers  were  only  two  years  old  and 
tested  to  carry  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  without  starting  a  rivet.  He  up 
and  swore  he  didn't  propose  to  be  blowed 
up  for  no  captain  nor  no  salvage  money." 

The  mate  smiled  grimly.  He  looked 
across  the  shining  sea  to  the  Tornado  whose 
banner  of  belching  smoke  trailed  a  mile 
astern  of  her. 

"Tom  Whiting  will  blow  up  before  he'll 
quit,"  said  he.  "You  can  gamble  on 
that.  And  his  boilers  ain't  new  by  a  darn 
sight." 
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The  captain  of  the  Rescue  rubbed  his 
hands  excitedly. 

"I'm  an  older  man  than  him  and  my 
blood  ain't  so  hot.  But  I  don't  get  done 
out  of  this  job  if  my  vessel  holds  together 
till  sundown.  There  may  be  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  it." 

His  eye  twinkled  maliciously  as  he  fol- 
lowed up  this  train  of  thought: 

"Mr.  Floyd,  I  can  see  your  love  for  Tom 
Whiting  sizzlin'  in  you  every  time  you  look 
off  to  port.  1  don't  blame  you  none.  And 
here's  something  more  for  you  to  chew  on. 
He's  pretty  near  flat  busted.  He  had  a 
run  of  bad  luck  last  year  and  had  to  put 
ten  thousand  out  in  repairs.  He  soaked 
every  cent  he  had  in  his  boat  when  he 
bought  out  the  other  owners,  I  suppose  you 
know  that.  Business  has  been  rotten,  and 
the  Tornado  s  eatin'  her  head  off.  If  he 
don't  pull  off  a  big  salvage  job  on  this  run, 
his  boat'll  be  up  at  public  sale  inside  a 
month  or  two.  I'll  bet  any  part  of  a 
hundred  on  it." 

Floyd  bit  on  this  rich  tidings  with  a 
savage  delight.  It  found  expression  in  his 
vehement  comment. 

"Well,  by .     I'm  goin'  below  again 

with  a  shovel  as  soon  as  you  take  my  trick 
here,  sir.  We'll  beat  him  or  I'll  break  my 
back  tryin'." 

The  straining  hours  dragged  by,  into  the 
afternoon.  The  low,  lean  hull  of  the  Tor- 
nado was  dropping  steadily  to  the  south- 
ward until  below  her  upper  works  she 
was  blurred  and  wavering,  and  now  and 
then  a  flicker  of  heat  mirage  seemed  to 
pick  her  up  and  set  her  clear  of  the  dazzling 
sea.  By  compass  bearings  the  Rescue 
seemed  to  have  gained  a  trifle.  The 
watches  in  the  fireroom  were  shifted  every 
hour  and  those  relieved  dropped  panting 
on  deck  and  were  doused  with  buckets  of 
salt  water.  There  was  an  ominous  hissing 
of  steam  pipes,  and  the  fury  of  the  hard- 
driven  engines  racked  the  stout  hull  from 
bow  to  stern.  The  engineers  fluttered 
among  their  tortured  steel  fabric,  oil  cans 
in  hand,  but  whenever  they  moved  toward 
the  fettered  safety  valve,  the  captain  or 
the  mate  appeared  and  roared  murderous 
threats,  or  flourished  belaying  pins  under 
their  noses. 

The  Rescue  was  holding  a  gait  of  better 
than  fifteen  knots,  reeling  off  the  miles 
faster  than  she  had  been  able  to  do  on  her 


trial  trip.  But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she 
could  hold  together  to  the  end.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  her  speed  began  to  fall  off 
a  little.  The  pressure  of  toil  in  the  stifling 
inferno  below  decks  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  endure  for  many  hours  on 
end.  But  the  patent  log  recorded  a  total 
run  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
in  eight  hours. 

"The  Argyle  Castle  must  have  drifted 
some  with  the  Stream,  even  if  she  broke 
down  on  the  edge  of  it,"  said  Captain  Mc- 
Nutt.  "  It's  more'n  likely  that  she's  found 
assistance,  but  miracles  do  happen.  We 
ought  to  pick  her  up  before  long  if  she's 
afloat." 

Fie  painfully  toiled  to  the  foremast  head, 
and  began  to  sweep  the  cloudless  horizon 
with  his  glasses.  When  he  was  unable  to 
cling  longer,  he  scrambled  down  and  sent 
the  mate  aloft  with  feverish  exhortations. 
The  sun  was  dropping  fast  toward  the  sea 
when  Dick  Floyd  shouted: 

"Vessel  dead  ahead.  Can't  make  her 
out,  but  I'm  sure  she's  a  big  steamer." 

"Come  out  of  that,"  yelled  the  captain, 
dancing  up  and  down.  "  I  don't  trust 
anybody's  lamps  but  mine  this  day." 

The  volatile  McNutt  was  slung  aloft  in 
a  boatswain's  chair.  After  a  harrowing 
suspense,  he  screamed: 

"There  she  is.  Awful  down  by  the 
stern,  but  still  swimmin',  thank  God. 
Get  into  that  engineroom,  all  of  you,  and 
drive  her,  by  Jupiter,  drive  her  till  she 
cracks  wide  open." 

Now  the  Tornado  began  to  edge  back  up 
to  the  northward  and  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  she,  too,  had  sighted  the  prize.  The 
tugs  were  running  down  the  two  sides  of  a 
very  acute,  angled  triangle,  whose  apex  was 
the  drifting  Argyle  Castle.  By  the  simplest 
rule  of  geometry,  the  Tornado,  having 
logged  off  the  third  or  superfluous  leg  of 
this  triangle,  in  working  so  far  to  the 
southward,  ought  to  have  lost  heavily  in 
distance.  But  Captain  Tom  Whiting  had 
caught  the  current  he  went  after,  and  as  he 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  Rescue,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  finish  might  be  as  hair- 
raising  a  tussle  as  the  start  had  promised. 

Ill 

"The  Tornado's  afire,"  yelled  Dick 
Floyd. 
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From  the  Rescue  they  could  see  a  red 
streak  of  flame  lick  along  the  roof  of  the 
captain's  cabin  on  the  hurricane  deck 
abaft  the  wheelhouse,  and  the  starboard 
yawl  was  hidden  by  a  trail  of  smoke  in  the 
midst  of  which  glowed  a  crimson  column. 
Captain  McNutt  pulled  at  his  beard  and 
capered  clumsily  as  he  read  the  situation. 

"Her  funnel's  red-hot  clear  up  to  the 
stays,  and  it's  set  the  upper  deck  house 
afire.  The  wheelhouse'll  go  next.  Well, 
Tom  Whiting  ain't  showing  any  signals 
for  help." 

"And  he  won't  as  long  as  her  hull  and 
her  engines  are  sound,"  the  mate  retorted 
with  a  grudging  note  of  admiration  in  his 
deep  voice     "He's  grit  to  his  heels." 

They  were  so  close  to  the  Tornado  that 
they  could  see  Captain  Whiting,  the  cook, 
and  the  galley  boy  passing  water  buckets 
from  below. 

"He  won't  spare  the  steam  to  set  his 
pump  going,"  muttered  Floyd.  "There's 
a  man  for  you,  Captain  McNutt." 

The  tugs  steadily  converged  toward  the 
waiting  Argyle  Castle  until  she  was  no 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  Rescue 
was  leading,  but  to  even  up  matters,  the 
Tornado  appeared  to  be  more  on  a  direct 
line  with  the  crippled  steamer.  It  was  still 
anybody's  race.  Floyd  became  panicky, 
fearing  the  indomitable  resourcefulness  of 
such  a  man  as  Tom  Whiting  who  would  let 
his  deck  burn  under  him  to  beat  the  Rescue. 
It  was  playing  high  hazard  with  life  and 
death,  but  it  was  Tom  Whiting's  way. 

The  mate  ran  aft  to  kick  and  curse  the 
Rescue's  weary  stokers  into  a  final  outburst 
of  frenzied  toil.  The  Tornado  was  creeping 
up  astern,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Floyd 
jumped  upon  the  rail  for  an  instant  and 
shielded  his  eyes  to  measure  the  distance 
and  the  angle  of  the  flight  toward  the 
finish.  The  Rescue  lurched,  his  foot 
slipped  on  the  brass-sheathed  rail,  he 
clutched  wildly  for  a  stanchion  that  was 
not  there,  and  plopped  into  the  seething 
smother  that  boiled  along  the  overhang. 

The  cry  of  alarm  aboard  the  Rescue 
speedily  carried  to  Captain  McNutt,  who 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  deck  and 
saw  his  mate,  by  a  miracle  of  luck,"  bob 
up  in  the  wake,  unscathed  by  the  screw. 
He  ran  back  to  his  masterless  wheel.  A 
life-belt  had  been  thrown  by  a  quick- 
witted fireman  off  watch  who  jumped  for 


the  lashings  of  the  nearest  boat  expecting 
to  hear  the  engineroom  bell,  and  the  blast 
of  the  whistle  to  "stand  by."  .But  Cap- 
tain McNutt  made  no  move  toward  a 
rescue.  In  response  to'  the  clamor  from 
below  he  poked  his  whiskers  over  his 
window  ledge  and  shouted: 

"Whiting's  got  to  pick  him  up.  He 
don't  dare  leave  him  to  drown.  And  that 
mean's  we've  got  him  licked.  Hooray! 
Give  it  to  her." 

There  was  method  in  this  seeming 
brutality.  The  man  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Tornado  saw  the  castaway  struggling  in 
the  twisting  streak  of  white  water  just 
ahead,  and  put  his  wheel  hard  over  lest  he 
run  him  down.  A  yell  from  one  of  his 
bucket  brigade  sent  Captain  Whiting  for- 
ward on  the  run.  One  glance  told  him 
what  had  flashed  through  the  mind  of  the 
flinty  McNutt.  He  realized,  also,  what  it 
meant  to  him,  Captain  Tom  Whiting,  if  he 
should  stop  to  pick  up  the  man  whom  he 
recognized  as  his  doubly  recreant  mate. 
But  with  no  more  than  a  shadow  of  hesita- 
tion he  sung  down  below  to  shut  off  steam, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  to  get  a  boat 
ready  in  case  the  Tornado  should  fail  to 
snatch  the  mate  aboard  in  the  bight  of  a 
heaving  line. 

Dick  Floyd  had  reached  the  life  belt  and 
was  swimming  with  easy  and  confident 
power,  now  that  he  was  clear  of  the 
tumbled  wake  of  the  Rescue,  and  could 
ride  the  unbroken,  cradling  swell.  He 
dashed  the  brine  from  his  eyes  and  looked 
up  toward  the  black  bow  of  the  Tornado 
which  was  crashing  toward  him.  Above 
it  he  could  see  Tom  Whiting  waving  his 
arms  in  one  despairing  gesture  of  farewell 
to  the  Argyle  Castle.  He  saw  him  rush  to 
the  rail,  and  sooty  figures  pouring  from 
below  snatching  at  heaving  lines  and 
hurrying  toward  a  yawl. 

Tom  Whiting  was  going  to  stop  for  him? 
Good  God,  it  couldn't  be  true!  Give  up 
the  prize  with  everything  at  stake,  fling 
away  a  huge  salvage,  go  broke,  lose  his 
vessel,  to  pick  up  him,  Dick  Floyd,  who 
had  turned  traitor  and  tried  his  worst  to 
beat  him?  The  realization  dazed  him  in 
the  instant  required  for  him  to  comprehend 
what  was  happening.  And  in  that  great 
instant  he  hated  himself,  and  his  mood 
veered  to  match  that  of  the  man  who  was 
trying  to  save  him.     He  beat  the  water 
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with  his  arms  to  raise  himself  on  the  bosom 
of  the  next  long,  warm  swell,  and  made  him- 
self heard  in  a  sputtering,  strangling  roar. 

"Go  on,  go  on,  Tornado.  Don't  mind 
me.  Get  your  tow  and  pick  me  up  later. 
Don't  slow  down.  I'll  be  floating  easy. 
Oh,  soak  it  to  her." 

Tom  Whiting  wrung  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  as  the  Tornado  drew 
abreast  of  the  man  in  the  water;  he  looked 
once  ahead  at  the  Rescue,  and  then  yelled 
in  response: 

"Is  that  you,  Dick?  Bully  for  you. 
Sure  you  don't  need  me?  God  bless  you. 
It  won't  belong.     Don't  get  your  feet  wet." 

The  Tornado  picked  up  full  speed  again 
before  she  had  seriously  slackened  way, 
and  stormed  after  her  rival.  Tom  Whiting 
growled  to  the  deck  hand  in  the  wheel- 
house: 

"He's  got  on  blue  breeches  and  the 
sharks'll  take  him  for  a  nigger  and  leave 
him  alone.  And  I  reckon  Dick  Floyd  could 
slosh  around  in  this  water  with  a  life  belt 
on  till  he  got  ready  to  come  in.  But  I'd  ha 
stopped  if  he  hadn't  told  me  to  go  on!  You 
hear  that  an'  mark  it  down.  I  hope  I  did 
right.     What's  the  matter  with  McNutt?" 

Aboard  the  Rescue  affairs  had  become 
suddenly  confused.  The  mate  had  been 
snatched  from  the  fireroom  when  he  was 
most  sorely  needed.  News  of  Captain 
McNutt's  heartless  desertion  swiftly  spread 
below,  and  the  men  dropped  their  shovels 
and  scrambled  up  the  ladder  to  see  whether 
it  was  true  that  the  mate  had  been  left  to 
drown  like  a  dog.  The  chief  engineer,  be- 
side himself  with  rage,  began  to  shut  off 
steam  while  his  comrade  twisted  the  clamp 
from  the  safety  valve  to  relieve  the  terrific 
increase  of  pressure  which  threatened. 

The  Rescue  roared  like  a  dying  bull,  and 
was  veiled  in  a  fog  of  escaping  steam.  The 
agitated  McNutt  flourished  his  revolver, 
tore  at  his  beard,  and  volleyed  his  helpless 
wrath,  while  his  men  lined  the  rail  and 
gazed  astern.  They  were  able  to  see  Dick 
Floyd  rear  half  his  length  above  the  life 
belt,  wave  his  arms  to  the  Tornado  in  a 
gesture  of  encouraging  farewell,  and  to 
read  Captain  Whiting's  understanding  of 
that  heroic  signal.  They  saw  the  Tornado 
sheer  off  again,  and  this  tableau  so  quickly 
calmed  the  boiling  emotion  aboard  the 
Rescue  that  all  hands  turned  back  with 
headlong  haste  to  make  steam. 


It  was  too  late.  The  Tornado  swept 
past  them,  her  red  funnel  glowing  amid  the 
smoke  of  her  smoldering  cabins,  a  white 
wall  of  water  under  her  bow  as  she  shifted 
her  course  a  trifle  to  fetch  her  on  the  quar- 
ter of  the  wallowing  Argyle  Castle. 

Tom  Whiting  was  shouting  to  the  officers 
on  the  bridge  of  the  big  freighter  when  the 
panting  Rescue  rounded  to,  abeam  of  them. 
The  crew  of  the  Argyle  Castle  were  cheering 
the  victor  of  the  ocean  race  and  hotly 
endorsing  her  demand  for  the  first  line 
aboard.  The  matter  of  salvage  was  waved 
for  the  time.  The  haggard  skipper  of  the 
Argyle  Castle  was  not  disposed  to  argue  with 
his  ship  slowly  settling  beneath  his  feet. 

The  Tornado  slipped  close  alongside, 
and  while  the  first  hawser  was  passing  be- 
tween the  two  vessels,  a  boat  dropped  from 
the  davits  of  the  tug,  and  splashed  into  the 
swell  as  if  it  had  been  shot  overside.  Three 
of  the  crew  swarmed  down  the  falls,  un- 
booked the  blocks,  and  bent  to  their  oars 
like  madmen.  The  boat  seem  to  crawl  for 
ages  across  the  lonely  sea  before  the  man  in 
the  stern  sheets  sung  out: 

"It's  a  cask  or  it's  his  head  bobbin'  off 
there  to  wind'ard.  Bend  to  it,  me  buckos. 
We  ain't  goin'  to  put  him  back  aboard  no 
rotten  old  barge  of  a  Rescue  neither.  He 
belongs  to  us." 

They  laid  violent  and  joyous  hands  on 
the  water-logged  derelict  and  hove  him 
aboard  while  he  gasped: 

"Who  won?  Did  you  beat  out  that 
old  billygoat?" 

"We  did,"  roared  the  boat's  crew  in  a  cho- 
rus that  made  the  mate  grin  with  ecstasy. 

"Put  me  aboard  the  Tornado,  then," 
said  he.  "I'm  wet  through,  and  I  want  a 
slug  of  Tom  Whiting's  good  whiskey." 

When  the  exhausted  and  dripping  figure 
of  Mr.  Richard  Floyd  was  hauled  over  the 
guard  rail  of  the  Tornado,  Captain  Tom 
Whiting  was  there  with  a  welcoming  hand. 
The  mate  took  it  with  a  sheepish  smile  and 
a  blush  that  meant  both  shame  and 
repentance. 

"  Better  take  your  own  berth  and  some 
of  my  clothes,"  said  the  skipper.  "I 
guess  we  break  even." 

Dick  Floyd  scratched  his  head  and  ob- 
served with  a  twinkling  eye: 

"Wouldn't  Miss  Caroline  Marks  be  sur- 
prised if  she  knew  what  a  busy  day  she's 
been  givin'  you  and  me?" 


From  the  onlj"  painting  of  the  frigate  Essex  made  during  her  career  at  sea. 

OLD  SALEM   SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 

BY    RALPH    D.    PAINE 
VI— HOW  THE   TOWN    BUILT   A    FIGHTING   FRIGATE 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM    OLD    PAINTINGS    AND    PRINTS 


^T  IS  the  habit  of  many 
twentieth  century  Con- 
gressmen and  others  to 
begrudge  the  cost  to 
the  nation  of  building 
ships  of.  war  to  make  a 
navy  worthy  of  the  flag 
they  fly.  Such  opinion 
claims  that  to  spend  seven  or  eight  million 
dollars  to  put  a  battleship  afloat  is  a  sad 
misuse  of  public  revenues,  a  wasteful  ex- 
travagance, as  if  the  wealthiest  country  in 
the  world  were  too  poor  to  safeguard  its 
honor  and  make  its  patriotism  mean  some- 


thing more  than  spread-eagle  speeches. 
One  hundred  and  six  years  ago  there  was 
launched  from  a  Salem  shipyard  a  wooden 
sailing  frigate  called  the  Essex.  She  was 
the  fastest  and  handsomest  vessel  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  a  dozen  years  later 
she  won  immortal  renown  under  Captain 
David  Porter.  The  young  republic  was 
too  poor  to  build  even  wooden  frigates 
for  defense  against  foreign  aggression,  and 
this  seaport  of  Salem,  with  ten  thousand 
population,  volunteered  to  raise  the  funds 
among  its  own  townsmen  and  to  build 
this   frigate   for   the    nation's    honor   on 
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the  sea.  If  patriotic  spirit  can  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents,  the  building  of 
the  Essex  by  the  people  of  Salem  was  a 
larger  task  to  undertake  than  the  launch- 
ing of  twenty  new  battleships  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  to-day. 

There  is  hardly  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship 
afloat  to-day  as  small  as  the  Essex,  and  in 
tonnage  many  modern  three-masted  coast- 
ing schooners  can  equal  or  surpass  her. 
Yet  her  name  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
on  the  list  of  a  navy  which  bears  also 
those  of  the  Constitution,  the  Hartford,  the 
Kearsarge  and  the  Olympia. 

The  maritime  war  with  France  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  the 
building  of  the  Essex.  When  American 
commerce  was  being  harried  unto  death  by 
the  frigates  and  privateersmen  of  "The 
Terrible  Republic,"  as  our  sailors  called 
France,  our  shadow  of  a  navy  was  wholly 
helpless  to  resist,  or  to  protect  its  nation's 
shipping.  At  length,  in  1797,  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  the  three 
famous  frigates,  Constitution,  Constellation, 
and  United  States  to  fight  for  American 
seaman's  rights.  The  temper  and  con- 
ditions of  that  time  were  reflected  in  an 
address  to  Congress  delivered  by  President 
John  Adams  on  November  23,  1797,  in 
which  he  said : 

"The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
essential,  if  not  to  their  existence,  at  least 
to  their  comfort,  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  genius,  character  and  habits  of  our 
people  are  highly  commercial.  Their 
cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon 
commerce;  our  agriculture,  fisheries,  arts 
and  manufactures  are  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  it.  In  short,  commerce 
has  made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  neglected  without 
involving  the  people  in  poverty  or  distress. 
Great  numbers  are  directly  and  solely  sup- 
ported by  navigation.  The  faith  of  society 
is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  commercial  and  seafaring,  no  less 
than  other  citizens.  Under  this  view  of 
our  affairs  I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of 
duty  if  I  forebore  to  recommend  that  we 
should  make  every  exertion  to  protect  our 
commerce  and  to  place  our  country  in  a 
suitable  posture  of  defence  as  the  only 
sure  means  of  preserving  both." 

The  material  progress  of  this  country  has 
veered  so  away  from  seafaring  activities 


that  such  doctrine  as  this  sounds  as  archaic 
as  a  Puritan  edict  for  bearing  arms  to 
church  as  a  protection  against  hostile  sav- 
ages. One  great  German  or  English  liner 
entering  the  port  of  New  York  registers  a 
tonnage  equaling  that  of  the  whole  fleet  of 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Salem  in  her 
golden  age  of  adventurous  discovery.  Yet 
the  liner  has  not  an  American  among  her 
crew  of  five  hundred  men,  and  not  one 
dollar  of  American  money  is  invested  in 
her  huge  hull.  She  is  an  object  of  the 
most  complete  indifference  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  ceased  to  care  under 
what  flags  their  commerce  is  borne  over- 
seas. 

On  the  other  hand  the  little  ships  of 
Salem  and  other  ports  were  vital  to  national 
welfare  a  century  ago.  When  John  Adams 
preached  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  arms 
to  protect  this  commerce  the  country  was 
too  poor  to  create  a  navy  adequate  for  de- 
fense. Forthwith  the  merchants  whose 
ships  were  being  destroyed  by  French 
piracy  offered  to  contribute  their  private 
funds  to  build  a  fleet  of  frigates  that  should 
reinforce  the  few  naval  vessels  in  com- 
mission or  authorized.  It  was  a  rally  for 
the  common  good,  a  patriotic  movement 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  '76  flamed  anew. 

This  sentiment  was  voiced  by  James 
McHenry,  Secretary  of  War  in  1789,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Protection  of  Commerce. 

"  France  derives  several  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  system  she  is  pursuing 
toward  the  United  States.  Besides  the 
sweets  of  plunder  obtained  by  her  priva- 
teers she  keeps  in  them  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men to  be  drawn  upon  in  conjunctures  by 
the  navy.  She  unfits  by  the  same  means 
the  United  States  for  energetic  measures 
and  thereby  prepares  us  for  the  last  degree 
of  humiliation  and  subjection. 

"To  forbear  under  such  circumstances 
from  taking  naval  and  military  measures 
to  secure  our  trade,  defend  our  territories 
in  case  of  invasion,  and  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press domestic  insurrection,  would  be  to 
offer  up  the  United  States  a  certain  prey 
to  France  .  .  .  and  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  sad  spectacle  of  national  degrada- 
tion and  imbecility." 

In  June  of  the  following  year  Congress 
passed  an  act  "to  accept  not  exceeding 
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twelve  vessels  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  cause  evidences  of  debt  to 
be  given  therefor,  allowing  an  interest 
thereon  not  exceeding  six  per  cent."  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  measure,  which 
confessed  that  the  United  States  was  too 
poor  to  build  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
wooden  ships  of  war  from  its  treasury, 
that  subscription  lists  were  opened  at  New- 
bury, Salem,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  the  cit- 
izens of  each  of  these  seaports  making  ready 
to  contribute  a  frigate  as  a  loan  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  infant  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati subscribed  toward  equipping  a 
galley  for  the  defense  of  the  Mississippi 
against  the  French. 

At  Salem,  Elias  Hasket  Derby  and 
William  Gray,  the  two  foremost  shipping 
merchants  of  the  town  led  the  subscription 
list  with  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  in  a  few  weeks  $74,700  had  been 
raised  in  contributions  as  small  as  fifty 
dollars. 

The  Salem  Gazette  of  October  26,  1798, 
contained  this  paragraph:  "At  a  meeting 
in  the  Court  house  in  this  town  Tuesday 
evening  last  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
subscribed  to  build  a  ship  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  voted  unan- 
imously to  build  a  Frigate  of  thirty-two 
guns  and  to  loan  the  same  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  William  Gray,  Jr.,  John  Norris 
and  Jacob  Ashton,  Esqr.,  Captain  Benja- 
min Hodges  and  Captain  Ichabod  Nichols 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  immediate  effect."  Captain 
Joseph  Waters  was  appointed  General 
Agent,  and  Enos  Briggs,  a  shipbuilder  of 
Salem,  was  selected  as  master  builder. 

The  master  builder  inserted  this  adver- 
tisement in  the  Essex  Gazette: 

"The  Salem  Frigate 
Take  Notice. 
To  Sons  of  Freedom!  All  true  lovers  of 
Liberty  of  your  Country.  Step  forth  and  give 
your  assistance  in  building  the  frigate  to  op- 
pose French  insolence  and  piracy.  Let  every 
man  in  possession  of  a  white-oak  tree  be  ambi- 
tious to  be  foremost  in  hurrying  down  the 
timber  to  Salem  where  the  noble  structure  is  to 
be  fabricated  to  maintain  your  rights  upon  the 
seas  and  make  the  name  of  America  respected 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Your  largest 
and  longest  trees  are  wanted,  and  the  arms  of 
fhem  for  knees  and  rising  timber.  Four  trees 
are  wanted  for  the  keel,  which  altogether  will 
measure  146  feet  in  length,  and  hew  16  inches 


square.  Please  to  call  on  the  subscriber  who 
wants  to  make  contracts  for  large  or  small  quan- 
tities as  may  suit  best  and  will  pay  the  readv 
cash. 

Enos  Briggs. 
Salem,  November  23,  1799,  1798." 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  response  to  the 
call  for  material  that  Master  Builder  Enos 
Briggs  was  obliged  to  have  this  advertise- 
ment printed: 

"The  Salem  Frigate. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Gazette  the  sub- 
scriber pays  his  acknowledgments  to  the  good 
people  of  the  county  of  Essex  for  their  spirited 
exertions  in  bringing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest 
for  building  the  Frigate.  In  the  short  space  of 
four  weeks  the  complement  of  timber  has  been 
furnished.  Those  who  have  contributed  to 
their  country's  defence  are  invited  to  come 
forward  and  receive  the  reward  of  their  patriot- 
ism. They  are  informed  that  with  permission 
of  a  kind  Providence,  who  hath  hitherto  favored 
the  undertaking, 

Next  September  is  the  time 
When  we'll  launch  her  from  the  strand, 
And  our  cannon  load  and  prime 
With  tribute  due  to  Talleyrand. 

Enos  Briggs. 
Salem,  Jan.  1,  1799." 

The  great  timbers  for  the  ship's  hull 
were  cut  in  the  "wood  lots"  of  Dan  vers, 
Peabody,  Beverly  and  other  nearby  towns 
of  Essex  county  and  hauled  through  the 
snowy  streets  of  Salem  on  sleds  drawn  by 
slow-moving  oxen  while  the  people  cheered 
them  as  they  passed.  The  keel  of  the 
frigate  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  April,  1799, 
and  she  was  launched  five  months  and 
seventeen  days  later,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, Master  Builder  Briggs  saving  his 
reputation  as  a  prophet  by  the  narrowest 
possible  margin. 

The  Essex  was  a  Salem  ship  from  keel  to 
truck.  Her  cordage  was  made  in  three 
Salem  rope-walks.  Captain  Jonathan  Har- 
aden,  the  most  famous  Salem  privateers- 
man  of  the  Revolution,  made  the  rigging 
for  the  mainmast  at  his  factory  in  Brown 
Street.  Joseph  Vincent  fitted  out  the 
foremast  and  Thomas  Briggs  the  mizzen- 
mast  in  their  rigging  lofts  at  the  foot  of  the 
Common.  When  the  huge  hemp  cables 
were  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  frigate,  the 
workmen  who  had  made  them  conveyed 
them  to  the  shipyard  on  their  shoulders, 
the  procession  led  by  a  fife  and  drum. 
Her  sails  were  cut  from  duck  woven  for  the 
purpose  at  Daniel  Rust's  factory  in  Broad 
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Street,  and  her  iron  work  was  forged  by 
the  Salem  shipsmiths.  Six  months  before 
she  slid  into  the  harbor  her  white  oak 
timbers  were  standing  in  the  woodlands  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  glorious  event  of  her  launching  in- 
spired the  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette  to 
this  flight  of  eulogy: 

"  And  Adams  said, '  Let  there  be  a  navy, 
and  there  was  a  navy.'  To  build  a  navy 
was  the  advice  of  our  venerable  sage. 
How  far  it  had  been  adhered  to  is  demon- 
strated by  almost  every  town  in  the  United 
States  that  is  capable-of  floating  a  galley 
or  a  gun-boat. 

"Yesterday  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
unfurled  on  board  the  frigate  Essex  and  at 
12  o'clock  she  made  a  majestic  movement 
into  her  destined  element,  there  to  join 
her  sister  craft  in  repelling  foreign  aggres- 
sions and  maintaining  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  'Great,  Free,  Powerful  and 
Independent  Nation.' 

"The  concourse  of  spectators  was  im- 
mense. The  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  the 
beholders  of  this  magnificent  spectacle 
was  evinced  by  the  concording  shouts  and 
huzzas  of  thousands  which  reiterated 
from  every  quarter. 

"The  unremitting  zeal  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
architect  of  this  beautiful  ship,  cannot  be 
too  highly  applauded.  His  assiduity  in 
bringing  her  into  a  state  of  such  perfection 
in  so  short  a  time  entitles  him  to  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  his  Country  and  we  fondly 
hope  his  labors  have  not  been  spent  in 
vain,  for  we  may  truly  say  that  he  has  not 
'given  rest  to  the  sole  of  his  foot'  since 
her  keel  was  first  laid.  At  least  he  will 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  on  the 
important  service  he  has  rendered  his 
country  in  this  notable  undertaking." 

The  guns  of  the  frigate  had  been  planted 
on  a  nearby  hill,  and  as  she  took  the  water 
they  thundered  a  salute  which  was  echoed 
by  the  cannon  of  armed  merchant  vessels 
in  the  harbor.  This  famous  frigate,  literally 
built  by  the  American  people,  their  prayers 
and  hopes  wrought  into  every  timber  of 
her  with  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  cost 
a  trifle  less  than  $75,000  when  turned  over 
to  the  Government.  The  Essex  was  a 
large  vessel  for  her  time,  measuring  850 
tons.  She  was  146  feet  in  length  "over 
all,"  while  her  keel  was  118  feet  long. 
Her  beam  was  37  feet  and  her  depth  of 


hold  12  feet  3  inches.  The  height  between 
her  gun  deck  and  lower  deck  was  only 
5  feet  9  inches.  Her  mainmast  was  85 
feet  long  with  a  head  of  12  feet.  Above 
this  was  a  topmast  55  feet  long  with  a 
head  of  7^  feet,  and  towering  skyward 
from  the  topmast  her  topgallant  mast  of 
40  feet  with  a  head  of  15  feet.  Her  main 
yard  was  80  feet  long. 

Rigged  as  a  three-masted  ship,  with  an 
unusual  spread  of  canvas,  the  Essex  must 
have  been  a  rarely  beautiful  marine  picture 
when  under  way. 

But  before  this  "fancy  frigate"  of  the 
American  navy  could  get  to  sea,  there  was 
much  to  be  done.  Captain  Richard  Derby 
of  Salem  had  been  selected  to  command 
her,  but  he  was  abroad  in  one  of  his  own 
ships  and  could  not  return  home  in  time 
to  equip  the  frigate  for  active  service. 
Therefore,  Captain  Edward  Preble  of  the 
navy  was  offered  the  command,  which  he 
accepted  and  hastened  to  Salem  to  put  his 
battery  and  stores  aboard  and  recruit  a 
crew.  It  is  related  that  when  Captain 
Preble  saw  the  armament  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  ship  he  found  the  gun 
carriages  not  at  all  to  his  liking. 

"Who  built  those  gun  carriages?"  he 
angrily  demanded  of  Master  Builder  Briggs. 

"Deacon  Gould,"  was  the  answer. 

"Send  for  Deacon  Gould  to  meet  me  at 
the  Sun  tavern  this  evening,"  ordered 
Captain  Preble. 

Deacon  Gould  made  his  appearance  and 
found  Captain  Preble  waiting  with  some- 
what of  irritation  in  his  demeanor.  The 
deacon  was  a  man  of  the  most  dignified 
port  and  he  asked: 

"What  may  be  your  will,  Captain  Pre- 
ble?" 

"You  do  not  know  how  to  make  gun 
carriages,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  fighting 
sailor. 

"What's  that  you  say,  Captain  Preble? 
What's  that  you  say?"  thundered  Deacon 
Gould.  "  I  knew  how  to  make  gun  car- 
riages before  you  were  born,  and  if  you 
say  that  word  again  I  will  take  you  across 
my  knee  and  play  Master  Hacker*  with 
you,  sir." 

Both  men  were  of  a  hair-trigger  temper 
and  a  clash  was  prevented  by  friends  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  tavern.     Captain 

*  Master  Hacker  was  a  Salem  schoolmaster  of  that 
time. 
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Preble  proceeded  to  have  the  gun  carriages 
cut  down  to  suit  him,  however,  as  may- be 
learned  from  the  following  entry  in  his  sea- 
journal  kept  on  board  the  Essex: 

"Twenty-six  12-pound  cannon  were 
taken  on  board  for  the  main  battery; 
mounted  them  and  found  the  carriages  all 
too  high;  dismounted  the  cannon  and 
sent  the  carriages  ashore  to  be  altered." 

The  battery  of  the  Essex  consisted  of 
twenty-six  12-pounders  on  the  gun  decks; 
ten  6-pounders  on  the  quarter  deck; 
thirty-two  guns  in  all.  During  his  first 
cruise  at  sea  Captain  Preble  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  o-pound- 
ers  replace  the  6-pound  guns  on  the  quarter 
deck,  which  he  thought  strong  enough  to 
bear  them,  a  tribute  to  honest  construc- 
tion by  Master  Builder  Enos  Briggs. 

The  crew  of  the  Essex,  officers  and  men, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  when  she 
went  to  sea.  It  was  a  ship's  company  of 
Americans  of  the  English  strain  which  had 
become  native  to  the  soil,  and  they  cher- 
ished a  hearty  hatred  for  the  mother 
country.  There  were  only  two  "Macs" 
and  one  "O"  on  the  ship's  muster  rolls, 
and  men  and  boys  were  almost  with- 
out exception  of  seafaring  New  England 
stock.  In  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Cap- 
tain Preble,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Benjamin  Stoddard,  wrote  of  the  proposed 
complement  of  the  Essex: 

"Sixty  able  bodied  seamen,  seventy- 
three  ordinary  seamen,  thirty  boys,  fifty 
marines,  including  officers.  Able  seamen, 
$17  per  month;  ordinary  seamen  and  boys, 

h  to  $.7." 

Captain  Preble  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  behavior  of  the  frigate  in  her  first 
"trying  out"  run  from  Salem  to  Newport. 
He  wrote  from  sea  to  Joseph  Waters: 

"The  Essex  is  a  good  sea  boat  and  sails 
remarkably  fast.  She  went  eleven  miles 
per  hour  with  topgallant  sails  set  and 
within  six  points  of  the  wind." 

Nor  was  this  admiration  limited  to  her 
own  officers,  for  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  her  first  deep-water  cruise,  Cap- 
tain Preble  wrote  home: 

"The  Essex  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  her  construction  by  the  officers 
of  the  British  Navy." 

In  company  with  the  frigate  Congress, 
the  Essex  sailed  in  January,  1800,  for  Ba- 
tavia  to  convoy  home  a  fleet  of  American 


merchantmen.  Six  days  out  the  Congress 
was  dismasted  in  a  storm  which  the  Essex 
weathered  without  damage  and  proceeded 
alone  as  the  first  American  war  vessel  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ten 
months  later  she  reached  the  United  States 
with  her  merchantmen.  The  Essex  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  enemy, 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  was 
signed  in  February,  1801. 

Captain  Preble  left  the  ship  because  of 
ill  health,  and  in  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Bainbridge  she  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  of  Commodore  Richard 
Dale.  She  made  two  cruises  in  this  service 
until  1805,  and  played  a  peaceful  part  on 
the  naval  list  until  the  coming  of  the  War 
of  1812.  At  that  time  the  18-gun  ship 
IV asp  was  the  only  American  war  vessel  on 
a  foreign  station.  A  small  squadron  was 
assembled  at  New  York  under  Commodore 
Rodgers,  comprising  the  President,  Hornet 
and  Essex.  Captain  David  Porter  had 
been  given  command  of  the  Essex  and  he 
sailed  with  this  squadron  which  was  later 
reinforced  by  the  ships  assembled  with  the 
pennant  of  Commodore  Decatur.  The 
Essex  took  several  prizes,  and  fought  a 
fierce  single-ship  action  with  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Alert  of  twenty  guns  and  one  hundred 
men,  which  she  captured. 

The  immortal  cruise  of  the  Essex  under 
David  Porter  began  when  he  was  ordered 
to  meet  Bainbridge's  ships,  the  Constella- 
tion and  Hornet,  in  South  American  waters. 
Failing  to  find  the  squadron  at  the  rendez- 
vous in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  April  David 
Porter  headed  for  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Pacific  in  search  of  British  commerce. 
Early  in  1813  he  was  able  to  report: 

"  1  have  completely  broken  up  the  Brit- 
ish navigation  in  the  Pacific;  the  vessels 
which  had  not  been  captured  by  me  were 
laid  up  and  dared  not  venture  out.  I  have 
afforded  the  most  ample  protection  to  our 
own  vessels  which  were  on  my  arrival  very 
numerous  and  unprotected.  The  valuable 
whale  fishery  there  is  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  actual  injury  we  have  done  them 
may  be  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  independent  of  the  vessels  in 
search  of  me. 

"They  have  furnished  me  amply  with 
sails,  cordage,  cables,  anchors,  provisions, 
medicines,  and  stores  of  every  description; 
and   the   slops   on    board    have   furnished 
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Broadside  ballad  published  in  Salem  after  the  news  was  received  of  the  loss  of  the  Essex. 

reflects  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
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clothing  for  my  seamen.  I  have  in  fact 
lived  on  the  enemy  since  I  have  been  in 
that  sea,  every  prize  having  proved  a  well- 
found  store  ship  for  me." 

In  letters  from  Valparaiso  Captain  Por- 
ter was  informed  that  a  British  squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  James  Hillyar, 
was  seeking  him.  This  force  comprised 
the  frigate  Phoebe  of  thirty-six  guns,  the 
Racoon  and  Cherub,  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
store  ship  of  twenty  guns.  "My  ship,  as 
it  may  be  supposed  after  being  near  a 
year  at  sea,"  wrote  Captain  Porter,  "re- 
quired some  repairs  to  put  her  in  a  state 
to  meet  them;  which  I  determined  to  do 
and  to  bring  them  to  action  if  1  could  meet 
them  on  nearly  equal  terms." 

With  this  purpose  in  mind  Captain 
Porter  went  in  search  of  the  British  squad- 
ron. In  his  words,  "1  had  done  all  the 
injury  that  could  be  done  the  British  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific,  and  still  hoped  to 
signalize  my  cruise  by  something  more 
splendid  before  leaving  that  sea." 

Agreeably  to  his  expectations,  as  Captain 
Porter  phrased  it,  the  Phoebe  appeared  at 
Valparaiso  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Essex  in  that  port.  But  instead  of  offer- 
ing a  duel  on  even  terms  between  the  two 
frigates,  the  British  Commodore  brought 
with  him  the  Cherub  sloop  of  war.  These 
two  British  vessels  had  a  combined  force 
of  eighty-one  guns  and  five  hundred  men, 
as  compared  with  the  thirty-six  guns  and 
fewer  than  three  hundred  men  of  the  Essex. 
"Both  her  ships  had  picked  crews,"  said 
Captain  Porter,  "and  were  sent  into  the 
Pacific  in  company  with  the  Racoon  of 
thirty-two  guns  and  a  store  ship  of  twenty 
guns  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  the 
Essex,  and  were  prepared  with  flags  bear- 
ing the  motto,  'Cod  and  Country;  British 
Sailors  Best  Rights;  Traitors  Off  end  Both.' 
This  was  intended  as  reply  to  my  motto, 
'  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,'  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  my  crew  were 
chiefly  Englishmen,  or  to  counteract  its 
effect  on  their  own  crew.  .  .  .  In  reply 
to  their  motto,  I  wrote  at  my  mizzen,  'Cod 
and  Our  Country;  Tyrants  Offend  Them.'  " 

Alongside  the  Essex  lay  the  Essex  Jun- 
ior, an  armed  prize  which  carried  twenty 
guns  and  sixty  men.  For  six  weeks  the 
two  American  vessels  lay  in  harbor  while 
the  British  squadron  cruised  off  shore  to 
blockade  them,  "during  which  time  1  en- 


deavored to  provoke  a  challenge,"  ex- 
plained Captain  Porter,  "and  frequently 
but  ineffectually  to  bring  the  Phoebe  alone 
to  action,  first  with  both  my  ships,  and 
afterward  with  my  single  ship  with  both 
crews  on  board.  I  was  several  times 
under  way  and  ascertained  that  I  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  sailing, 
and  once  succeeded  in  closing  within  gun- 
shot of  the  Phoebe,  and  commenced  a  fire 
on  her,  when  she  ran  down  for  the  Cherub, 
which  was  two  miles  and  a  half  to  leeward. 
This  excited  some  surprise  and  expressions 
of  indignation,  as  previous  to  my  getting 
under  way  she  hove  to  off  the  port,  hoisted 
her  motto  flag  and  fired  a  gun  to  wind- 
ward. Commodore  Hillyar  seemed  de- 
termined to  avoid  a  contest  with  me  on 
nearly  equal  terms  and  from  his  extreme 
prudence  in  keeping  both  his  ships  ever 
after  constantly  within  hail  of  each  other, 
there  were  no  hopes  of  any  advantages  to 
my  country  from  a  long  stay  in  port.  I 
therefore  determined  to  put  to  sea  on  the 
first  opportunity  which  should  offer." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1813,  the  day 
after  this  determination  was  formed,  the 
wind  blew  so  hard  from  the  southward  that 
the  Essex  parted  her  port  cable,  and 
dragged  her  starboard  anchor  out  to  sea. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  getting 
sail  on  the  ship  to  save  her  from  stranding. 
Captain  Porter  saw  a  chance  of  crowding 
out  to  windward  of  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub, 
but  his  main  topmast  was  carried  away  by 
a  heavy  squall,  and  in  his  disabled  condi- 
tion he  tried  to  regain  the  port.  Petting 
go  his  anchor  in  a  small  bay,  within  pistol 
shot  of  a  neutral  shore,  he  made  haste  to 
repair  damages. 

The  Phoebe  and  Cherub  bore  down  on  the 
Essex,  which  was  anchored  in  neutral  water, 
their  "motto  flags,"  and  union  jacks  flying 
from  every  masthead.  The  crippled  Essex 
was  made  ready  for  action,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  both  British  ships  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Describing  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement  Captain 
Porter  reported  to  the  Navy  Department: 

"My  ship  had  received  many  injuries, 
and  several  had  been  killed  and  wounded; 
but  my  brave  officers  and  men,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  circumstances 
under  which ,  we  were  brought  to  action 
and  the  powerful  force  opposed  to  us,  were 
in  no  way  discouraged;    and  all  appeared 
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determined  to  defend  their  ship  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  to  die  in  preference  to  a 
shameful  surrender.  Our  gaff  with  the 
ensign  and  the  motto  flag  at  the  mizzen 
had  been  shot  away,  but  '  Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights'  continued  to  fly  at  the 
fore.  Our  ensign  was  replaced  by  another, 
and  to  guard  against  a  similar  event  an 
ensign  was  made  fast  in  the  mizzen  rig- 
ging, and  several  jacks  were  hoisted  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship." 

After  hauling  off  to  repair  damages  both 
the  Phcebe  and  the  Cherub  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the 
Essex  where  her  short  carronades  could 
not  reach  them  and  where  her  stern  guns 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  for  she  was 
still  at  her  forced  anchorage.  All  the 
halyards  of  the  Essex  had  been  shot  away, 
except  those  of  the  flying  jib,  and  with  this 
sail  hoisted  the  cable  was  cut  and  the 
stricken  Yankee  frigate  staggered  seaward 
with  the  intention  of  laying  the  Phcebe  on 
board  and  fighting  at  close  quarters. 

For  only  a  short  time  was  Porter  able 
to  use  his  guns  to  advantage,  however,  for 
the  Cherub  was  able  to  haul  off  at  a  dis- 
tance and  pound  the  Essex  while  the 
Phoebe  picked  her  own  range  and  shot  the 
helpless  frigate  to  pieces  with  her  long 
18-pounders.  In  the  words  of  David  Por- 
ter, which  seem  worthy  of  quotation  at 
some  length: 

"Many  of  my  guns  had  been  rendered 
useless  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and  many  of 
them  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed. 
We  manned  them  again  from  those  which 
were  disabled  and  one  gun  in  particular 
was  three  times  manned — fifteen  men  were 
slain  in  the  course  of  the  action.  Finding 
that  the  enemy  had  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  distance,  I  now  gave  up  all  hope 
of  closing  with  him,  and  as  the  wind  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  favor  the  design,  I  de- 
termined to  run  her  on  shore,  land  my 
men,  and  destroy  her. 

"  But  the  wind  shifted  from  landward 
and  carried  the  Essex  toward  the  Phcebe, 
when  we  were  again  exposed  to  a  dreadful 
raking  fire.  My  ship  was  now  totally  un- 
manageable; yet  as  her  head  was  toward 
the  enemy  and  he  to  leeward  of  me,  I  still 
hoped  to  be  able  to  board  him."  This  at- 
tempt failed,  and  a  little  later,  the  ship 
having  caught  fire  in  several  places,  "the 
crew  who  had  by  this  time  become  so 


weakened'  that  they  all  declared  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  making  further  resistance, 
and  entreated  me  to  surrender  my  ship 
to  save  the  wounded,  as  all  further  attempt 
at  opposition  must  prove  ineffectual, 
almost  every  gun  being  disabled  by  the 
destruction  of  their  crew. 

"  I  now  sent  for  the  officers  of  division  to 
consult  them  and  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find  only  acting  Lieutenant  Stephen  De- 
catur M' Knight  remaining.  ...  I 
was  informed  that  the  cockpit,  the  steer- 
age, the  wardroom  and  the  berth  deck 
could  contain  no  more  wounded,  that  the 
wounded  were  killed  while  the  surgeons 
were  dressing  them,  and  that  if  something 
was  not  speedily  done  to  prevent  it,  the 
ship  would  soon  sink  from  the  number  of 
shot  holes  in  her  bottom.  On  sending  for 
the  carpenter  he  informed  me  that  all  his 
crew  had  been  killed  or  wounded.     .     .     . 

"The  enemy  from  the  smoothness  of  the 
water  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
him  with  our  carronades  and  the  little  ap- 
prehension that  was  excited  by  our  fire, 
which  had  now  become  much  slackened, 
was  enabled  to  take  aim  at  us  as  at  a  tar- 
get; his  shot  never  missed  our  hull  and 
my  ship  was  cut  up  in  a  manner  which  was 
perhaps  never  before  witnessed — in  fine,  I 
saw  no  hopes  of  saving  her,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  6  P.  M.,  I  gave  the  painful 
order  to  strike  the  colors.  Seventy-five 
men,  including  officers,  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  my  whole  crew,  after  the  action, 
capable  of  doing  duty  and  many  of  them 
severely  wounded,  some  of  them  whom 
have  since  died.  The  enemy  still  con- 
tinued his  fire,  and  my  brave  though  un- 
fortunate companions  were  still  falling 
about  me.  I  directed  an  opposite  gun  to 
be  fired  to  show  them  we  intended  no 
farther  resistance;  but  they  did  not  de- 
sist; four  men  were  killed  at  my  side,  and 
others  at  different  parts  of  the  ship.  I 
now  believed  he  intended  to  show  us  no 
quarter,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  die 
with  my  flag  flying  as  struck,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  again  hoisting  it  when  about 
ten  minutes  after  hauling  down  the  colors 
he  ceased  firing." 

Of  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
men  who  went  into  action,  the  Essex  lost 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  officers, 
seamen  and  marines,  including  among  the. 
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list  of  "slightly  wounded"  no  less  a  name 
than  that  of  "David  G.  Farragut,  mid- 
shipman," who  was  destined  to  serve  his 
country  a  full  half  century  longer  on  the 
sea  before  his  own  great  chance  should 
come  to  him  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
Hartford. 

Captain  David  Porter  had  been  over- 
matched, fighting  his  crippled  ship  against 
hopeless  odds  until  his  decks  were  such  an 
appalling  scene  of  slaughter  as  has  been 
recorded  of  few  naval  actions  in  history. 
But  the  Salem-built  frigate  Essex  had  ful- 
filled her  destiny  in  a  manner  to  make  her 
nation  proud  unto  this  day  of  the  men 
who  sailed  and  fought  her  in  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso  many  thousand  miles  from  the 
New  England  shipyard  where  a  patriotic 
town  of  seafarers  had  united  with  a 
common  purpose  to  serve  their  country  as 
best  they  could. 

There  was  grief  and  indignation  beyond 
words  when  the  tidings  reached  Salem 
that  the  frigate  had  been  taken,  and 
bitter  wrath  against  England  was  kindled 
by  the  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  that 
Commodore  Hillyar  had  not  played  the 
part  of  an  honorable  foe  in  pitting  both 
his  fighting  ships  against  the  Yankee 
frigate.  This  impression  was  confirmed  by 
that  part  of  Captain  Porter's  official  report 
which  read: 

"We  have  been  unfortunate  but  not 
disgraced — the  defence  of  the  Essex  had 
not  been  less  honorable  to  her  officers  and 
crew  than  the  capture  of  an  equal  force, 
and  I  now  consider  my  situation  less  un- 
pleasant than  that  of  Com.  Hillyar,  who 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  honor  and 
generosity,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  attacked  the  Essex  in  her  crippled 
state  within  pistol  shot  of  a  neutral  shore, 
when  for  six  weeks  I  had  daily  offered  him 
fair  and  honorable  combat  on  terms  greatly 
to  his  advantage.  The  blood  of  the  slain 
must  rest  on  his  head;  and  he  has  yet  to 
reconcile  his  conduct  to  heaven,  to  his  con- 
science, and  to  the  world." 

In  a  later  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Captain  Porter  added  these  charges: 

"Sir,  There  are  some  facts  relating  to 
our  enemy  and,  although  not  connected 
with  the  action,  serve  to  shew  his  perfidy 
and  should  be  known. 

"On  Com.  Hillyar's  arrival  at  Valparaiso 
he    ran    the     Phoebe    close    alongside    the 


Essex,  and  inquired  politely  after  my 
health,  observing  that  his  ship  was  cleared 
for  action  and  his  men  prepared  for  board- 
ing. I  observed:  'Sir,  if  you  by  any 
accident  get  on  board  of  me,  1  assure  you 
that  great  confusion  will  take  place;  I  am 
prepared  to  receive  you  and  shall  act  only 
on  the  defensive.'  He  observed  coolly 
and  indifferently,  'Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  such 
intention';  at  this  instant  his  ship  took 
aback  of  my  starboard  bow,  her  yards 
nearly  locking  with  those  of  the  Essex,  and 
in  an  instant  my  crew  was  ready  to  spring 
on  her  decks. 

"Com.  Hillyar  exclaimed  in  great  agita- 
tion, '  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  so  near 
you;  I  am  sorry  I  came  so  near  you.'  His 
ship  fell  off  with  her  jib-boom  over  my 
stern';  her  bows  exposed  to  my  broad- 
side, her  stern  to  the  stern-fire  of  the  Essex 
Junior,  her  crew  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  I  could  have  taken 
or  destroyed  her.  After  he  had  brought 
his  ship  to  anchor  Com.  Hillyar  and  Capt. 
Tucker  of  the  Cherub  visited  me  on  shore; 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  the  port;.  'Sir,'  said  he, 
'you  have  paid  such  respect  to  the  neu- 
trality of  this  port  that  1  feel  myself  bound 
in  honour,  to  do  the  same.'" 

The  inflamed  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  that  time  was  illustrated  in  a 
"broadside,"  or  printed  ballad,  displayed 
on  the  streets  of  Salem.  This  fiery  docu- 
ment was  entitled: 

"CAPTURE  OF  THE  ESSEX 

Free    Trade    and   Sailors'    Rights, 

Or,  the  In-glorious  victory  of  the  British  with 
the  Pbcebe  Frigate  of  36  guns  and  320  men, 
and  the  Cherub  sloop  of  war,  with  28  guns,  and 
180  men,  over  the  unfortunate  Essex  Frigate  of 
32  guns  and  255  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
David  Porter.  An  action  fought  two  hours  and 
57  minutes  against  a  double  complement  of  Men 
and  force,  by  an  enterprising  and  veteran  Crew 
of  Yankees." 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  Essex  returned 
to  his  home  at  the  end  of  the  cruise  and 
told  these  incidents  of  his  shipmates  as 
they  have  been  preserved  in  the  traditions 
of  his  town: 

"John  Ripley  after  losing  his  leg,  said: 
'Farewell,  boys;  1  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you,'  and  tlung  himself  overboard  out  of 
the  bow  port. 

"John    Al vinson    received    an    eighteen 
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pound  ball  through  the  body;  in  the  agony 
of  death  he  exclaimed:  'Never  mind, 
shipmates.  I  die  in  defence  of  "Free 
Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights," '  and  expired 
with  the  word  '  Rights '  quivering  on  his  lips. 
"James  Anderson  had  his  left  leg  shot 
off  and  died  encouraging  his  comrades  to 


fight  bravely  in  defence  of  liberty.  After 
the  engagement  Benjamin  Hazen,  having 
dressed  himself  in  a  clean  shirt  and  jerkin, 
told  what  messmates  of  his  that  were  left 
that  he  could  never  submit  to  be  taken  as 
a  prisoner  by  the  English  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  where  he  was  drowned." 
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A  DOG  followed  a  team  at  work  in  a 
field  where  a  jackrabbit  had  her 
young.  The  dog,  espying  her, 
gave  chase,  and  the  rabbit  ran  along  a 
furrow  with  such  speed  that  as  she  passed 
over  the  small  hill  in  her  path  she  was 
hidden  from  her  pursuer  for  a  moment. 
At  this  period  she  jumped  far  to  one  side 
and  nestled  close  behind  a  clump  of  grass, 
while  the  dog  raced  on.  Before  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  lost  the  scent  she  had 
followed  the  back  track  and  was  out  of 
danger.  Again  that  day  that  mother 
rabbit  deceived  the  dog  by  the  same 
maneuver  on  the  same  spot. 

Was  it  instinct  that  caused  her  to  hide 
thus?  Why  did  she  jump  from  the  furrow 
just  as  she  passed  over  the  hill,  there  being 
other  hiding  places  along  the  way? 

A  young  bronze  grackle,  most  premature 
in  leaving  the  nest,  was  perched  upon  a 
branch  within  my  reach  and  would  not 
move,  though  his  mother  entreated  wildly. 
The  father  appeared  with  a  large  grub. 
This  he  offered  to  the  fledgling  who  sprang 
to  take  it,  but  the  parent  moved  still 
farther  away  and  was  followed  by  the 
hungry  youngster  till,  far  from  the  fancied 
danger,  he  was  fed. 

Instinct  might  have  caused  him  to  fly 
fearlessly  at  me  or  voice  his  alarm  in  cries 
as  his  mate  was  doing,  but  to  entice  his 
young  from  the  fancied  danger  in  this  man- 
ner surely  betokened  reason. 

A  bronze  grackle  was  overturning  bits  of 
board  in  the  yard  in  search  of  insects. 
Some  that  were  too  large  to  be  overturned 
he  moved  first  at  one  end  and  then  the 


other.  He  seemed  suddenly  seized  with 
the  idea  that  prey  lurked  beneath  a  board 
which  was  too  great  for  his  strength. 
Perhaps  he  saw  an  insect  take  refuge  be- 
neath it.  He  viewed  it  wisely  with  head 
held  upon  one  side  for  a  moment  and  then 
flew  to  the  nestP  quickly  returning  accom- 
panied by  his  mate.  Together  they  moved 
the  board  and  he  bestowed  his  share  of  the 
bounty  upon  her. 

This  not  only  showed  that  he  reasoned 
that  what  the  strength  of  one  bird  could 
not  accomplish,  that  of  two  might,  but  in 
some  manner  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  his  mate. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  a  shrew  was  cap- 
tured, put  into  a  mitten  and  carried  to  the 
house.  There  the  mitten  was  held  above  a 
basin  and  shaken  gently  to  dislodge  the 
prisoner.  He  came  out  bringing  with  him 
some  of  the  soft  fleece  from  the  mitten. 
Soon  he  abandoned  his  vain  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  basin  and  began  eating  the 
crumbs  given  him  in  a  manner  that  showed 
his  food  supply  had  been  insufficient  to 
satisfy  a  keen  appetite. 

One  hind  leg  had  been  frostbitten  and 
the  sore  was  raw.  In  moving  about  the 
basin  in  search  of  crumbs,  he  found  the 
fleece  from  the  mitten,  which  he  took  in  his 
mouth  and,  raising  his  injured  leg,  bandaged 
it  with  the  fleece  by  moving  his  long, 
slender  nose  about  in  a  very  skillful  man- 
ner. Bandaged  it  as  effectually  as  though 
the  operation  were  governed  by  human 
reason. 

Was  this  instinct?  Do  all  rodents  band- 
age their  wounded  legs? 
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VERY  day  has  its  indi- 
vidual excitement  for  the 
racing  stable,  its  item  of 
vital  importance  to  the 
compact  world  of  the 
turf.  Every  day  one  or 
more  important  and  valu- 
able stakes  are  decided,  and  the  stable  has 
a  representative  nominated  in  most  of 
them.  The  less  important  races  take  care 
of  themselves  along  lower  and  less  exciting 
lines.  Thus  with  each  day  comes  its  one 
potent  event. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  early  morning  the 
stable  day  may  be  said  to  dawn.  The 
night  watchman  gives  the  horses  their 
first  feed,  according  to  directions  from  the 
trainer  over-night.  Three  quarts  of  oats 
each  to  all  animals  not  due  for  hard  work 
that  morning,  the  horses  to  be  tried  out 
only  receiving  a  bare  one  quart  of  oats, 
so  that  the  stomach  may  be  refreshed,  but 
not  satiated. 

This  food  is  placed  in  a  "feed-box," 
which  fits  into  the  manger,  or  stands  by 
itself,  as  desired,  permitting  removal  for 
inspection  after  the  meal,  as  well  as  for 
scrupulous  cleansing  and  airing.  No  dish 
or  plate  in  the  human  house  is  given  more 
attention,  if  so  much.  At  half  past  four 
the  cook  and  the  employees  are  called, 
and  they  come  tumbling  out  of  the  quar- 
ters like  so  many  bears  from  a  den,  and 
without  an  order  start  their  individual 
tasks.  There  are  no  dullards  round  a 
training  stable  where  life  is  the  life  of  an 
athlete  in  perfect  trim.  Some  go  to  the 
harness  room  for  brushes,  cloths,  etc., 
others  for  water,  etc.,  gathering  the  items 


needed  during  the  morning's  work.  Each 
individual  knows  his  task,  and  sets  about 
it  without  delay.  Saddles,  bridles,  and 
all  straps  are  duly  inspected  for  weak 
spots,  and  for  cleanliness  and  suppleness; 
girths  are  looked  at  to  insure  their  laying 
flat  and  comfortable,  for  a  horse  must  be 
comfortable  in  his  trim  as  a  man  in  his 
clothes  and  shoes,  if  great  work  is  to  be 
accomplished.  At  a  call  the  help  files  off 
to  breakfast  as  the  horses  are  finishing 
theirs. 

The  eating  room  is  a  partition  from  the 
kitchen,  and  in  most  stables  there  are  two 
tables,  one  for  the  white  help  and  one 
for  the  colored,  this  being  the  only  "color 
line"  drawn  in  the  stable  democracy.  If 
the  owner,  or  friends,  come  to  breakfast, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  sit  at  the 
"white"  table  and  enjoy  a  typically  good 
meal,  with  many  novelties,  costing  from  a 
maximum  of  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
head  per  week,  to  not  less  than  three  dol- 
lars. The  food  and  the  cooking  is  dis- 
tinctly good.  Open  air  and  plenty  of 
rugged  systematic  exercise,  good  hours, 
sound  sleep,  and  digestion,  linked  to  a 
practical  absence  of  bad  habits  and  vices, 
make  stupendous  amounts  of  food  liter- 
ally melt  away. 

At  five  o'clock,  or  even  a  trifle  earlier, 
breakfast  is  supposed  to  be  over.  Either 
the  trainer  arrived  for  breakfast,  or  he  is 
now  on  the  scene,  and  his  first  proceeding 
is  to  walk  slowly,  with  observant  eyes, 
past  every  stall  door,  in  front  of  which  is 
its  individual  feed-box,  tilted  on  edge  that 
at  a  glance  he  may  see  if  the  horse  has 
"cleaned"  it,  hungrily,  or  desultorily,  or 
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if  "off  his  feed,"  and  needs  attention  with- 
out delay.  This  may  be  termed  taking 
the  rulse  of  his  charges,  and  is  a  most  im- 
portant item.  The  horse  that  eats  well 
and  looks  well,  as  a  rule  works  well,  and 
will  stand  much  more  racing  than  the 
light,  finicky  feeder.  The  great  Sysonby 
had  an  appetite  like  a  school  lad,  and  so 
soon  as  he  awoke  simply  shouted  for  his 
feed.  Mares  are  usually  less  eager  than 
horses  at  their  box  and  one  I  have  known 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  had  to 
be  fed  almost  oat  by  oat  from  her  trainer's 
hand  for  several  days  before  the  race. 
Otherwise  she  could  not  be  coaxed  to  eat. 
Medical  attention  would  have  thrown  her 
off  form.  As  a  rule,  being  off  feed  means 
first  aid  remedies,  lighter  exercise  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  close  attention  if  the  in- 
disposition does  not  prove  transient,  in 
which  case  expert  veterinary  aid  is  at  once 
obtained.  Happy  the  trainer  whose  feed 
boxes  are  emptied,  and  polished,  each  day. 
He  knows  it  is  the  battle  half  won. 

By  this  time  the  first  "set"  of  horses, 
generally  six,  have  been  saddled,  bridled, 
and,  with  exercise  boys  in  the  saddle,  led 
from  the  stable  to  the  adjacent  track, 
safely  placed  within  its  confining  railed 
course  before  their  heads  are  thrown 
loose  to  the  exercising  bridle.  A  runaway 
round  stables  is  much  more  liable  to  injure 
itself  than  a  runaway  on  the  course  proper, 
hence  this  care.  Before  ten  minutes 
elapse  the  set  is  at  work,  the  actual  hour 
varies  with  the  light,  which  must  be  good. 
In  May  it  is  about  6:15,  in  August  around 
5  o'clock.  The  horses  make  the  circuit 
of  the  track  at  a  sharp  trot,  with  the  boys 
carefully  "holding  them  together,"  a  light, 
firm  tension  on  the  bit  which  makes  the 
animal  "keep  his  legs  under  him"  in  per- 
fect poise  to  the  balancing  center  beam  of 
the  human  body  in  the  saddle.  There  is 
no  easy  chair,  slouching,  seat  permitted  on 
a  race  horse,  which  must  be  unintermit- 
tingly  reminded  that  race  life  is  real  and 
earnest.  There  is  no  larking  on  the  track. 
The  trot  extends  to  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  elliptic  of  the  in- 
dividual course.  Just  sufficient  to  set  the 
blood  circulating,  to  sweep  away  the  brain 
cobwebs,  and  to  loosen  any  slight  stiffness 
from  a  constrained  position  in  sleeping, 
etc.,  just  as  a  human  being  disperses  simi- 
lar muscular  kinks  by  stretching. 


The  trainer  is  somewhere  near  the 
judge's  stand,  or  seated  in  the  grandstand 
near  that  point,  watching  every  move  of 
his  charges,  how  they  handle  themselves, 
the  vim,  or  the  lack  of  it.  As  they  pass 
him  at  the  completion  of  the  round,  he 
sends  them  off  at  a  slow  well-in-hand  can- 
ter, which  eventually  breaks  into  a  run 
through  the  stretch  where  the  trainer 
stands,  now  on  the  track.  The  horses  are 
lined  in  a  row  facing  him,  and,  as  saddles 
and  bridles  are  taken  off,  he  gives  each 
animal  close  examination,  noting  the 
heave  of  the  flanks,  the  evidences  of  dis- 
tress, the  obvious  desire  for  more,  the  way 
each  has  been  affected  by  the  warming-up 
exercises.  Especially  does  he  note  the 
condition  of  the  horse  which  has  been 
off  its  feed,  or  one  which  is  "rounding 
to,"  or  approaching  top  notch  condition 
for  a  race. 

The  horses  are  now  well  rubbed  down. 
Their  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouths  sponged 
out  with  a  profuse  supply  of  water,  and 
scrupulously  clean  and  sweet  sponges. 
Their  feet  are  inspected  for  cakes  of  dirt, 
etc.,  and  within  ten  minutes  the  saddles 
are  replaced,  the  more  experienced  boys 
placed  upon  the  horses  most  advanced 
toward  condition,  the  stables'  jockeys  are 
probably  placed  on  the  cracks,  and  they 
start  in  pairs,  each  under  special  directions 
from  the  trainer,  as  to  distance  to  be 
covered,  and  speed  the  various  furlong 
divisions  are  to  be  run. 

This  means  that  the  individual  horses 
jog  to  a  certain  point,  are  then  taken  along 
at  a  specified  rate  of  speed,  and  at  another 
specified  place  are  urged  to  nearly  top 
speed,  or  to  actual  top  speed,  as  directed, 
and  brought  back  to  the  trainer,  who  is 
standing  watch  in  hand.  For  instance,  he 
will  say:  "Bob,  take  the  colt  to  the  three- 
quarter  pole,  break  him,  and  take  him 
four  furlongs  in  about  sixteen,  then  breeze 
him  home  through  the  stretch."  This 
means  the  boy  is  to  go  jogging  to  the  post 
marking  six  furlongs  from  the  judge's 
stand,  start  as  if  in  a  race,  cover  the  four 
furlongs,  approximately,  in  eighteen  sec- 
onds for  the  first,  sixteen  for  the  second, 
fifteen  for  the  third,  fourteen  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  the  final  furlong  according 
to  the  capacity  and  condition  of  the  horse. 
The  boy  will  never  force  the  horse.  If 
he  labors  or  falters  (unless  under  specific 
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directions)  the  "breeze"  will  be  a  very  mild 
one.     The  above  is  a  high  class  "work." 

The  boy  must  be  a  good  judge  of  pace 
to  do  this.  Sloan,  at  his  best,  was  a 
marvel.  He  could  take  a  horse  any  given 
distance,  at  any  given  speed,  scarcely 
varying  the  one-fifth  fraction  of  a  second. 
Not  only  is  this  faculty  very  important 
in  training,  but  it  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  a  race,  insuring  even  exertion  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  with  the  final  spurt  always 
in  reserve.  Without  such  knowledge  of 
pace,  a  boy  told  by  his  trainer  to  "wait 
until  he  reached  the  stretch,"  might  find 
a  much  slower  pace  than  the  trainer  had 
expected  when  the  directions  are  given. 
A  good  rider  would  then  go  out  and  make 
his  own  pace  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
his  mount,  letting  others  pass  him  if  they 
cared  to  do  so,  but  holding  the  even  tenor 
of  way  at  which  his  mount  would  do  his 
best  work,  and  still  have  the  final  spurt  in 
reserve  when  called  for.  It  is  by  the 
obvious  lack  of  expert  knowledge  in  this 
detail,  and  the  equally  obvious  lack  of 
practical  execution  by  our  modern  riders 
— as  distinguished  from  jockeys — that 
numberless  races,  which  should  be  won,  are 
thrown  away.  This  frequently  causes  the 
"reversals  of  form"  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  which  so  many  racegoers  do 
not  appear  to  understand. 

During  this  period  of  work  the  vigilance 
of  the  trainer  is  unceasing.  Having  given 
the  necessary  orders,  watch  in  hand,  he 
stands  seeing  they  are  executed  to  the  very 
letter  as  he  desires.  He  notes  how  each 
horse  "breaks,"  how  it  moves,  how  it  re- 
sponds under  the  continuous  calls  for  in- 
creased speed,  and  what  the  condition 
when  brought  back  to  him.  He  notes  how 
the  individual  rider  has  handled  his  mount. 
With  what  time  and  other  accuracy  he  has 
carried  out  instructions.  That  there  has 
been  no  larking,  no  racing  one  horse 
against  the  other,  for,  after  all,  exercise 
boys  are  only  children,  and  will  lapse  un- 
less under  strong  and  constant  supervi- 
sion. Chumminess  between  a  fast  horse 
and  a  slower  horse  must  be  avoided,  other- 
wise in  a  race  the  fast  horse  is  liable  to  wait 
for  his  slower  mate,  as  in  practice  spins. 
Horses  inclined  to  "run  out,"  or  "go  wide" 
on  the  turns  (thus  losing  valuable  ground 
in  a  race),  have  another  horse  placed  on 
the  outside  to  keep  them  in  on   the  rail, 


and  a  score  of  other  things  which  must  all 
be  watched  and  looked  after.  The  small 
things  count  in  racing,  as  in  life. 

The  trainer  must  know  and  note  v..ich 
horse  runs  his  best,  especially  where  two- 
year-olds  are  making  their  first  start,  or 
are  just  developing  into  real  usefulness  and 
value.  Those  passing  the  equine  Rubicon 
into  the  three-year-old  division  must  be 
watched  to  see  if  the  two-year-old  measure 
of  excellence  is  sustained,  diminished,  or 
improved,  when  the  corresponding  change 
from  youth  to  manhood  takes  place  in 
their  performances.  A  good  two-year-old 
may  not  live  up  to  form  as  a  three-year- 
old,  or  he  may  surpass  it.  All  of  which 
the  trainer  learns  by  close  and  ceaseless 
observation,  in  these  early  mornings  at  the 
race  track.  How  frequently  do  we  find  a 
horse  coming  out,  winning  at  long  odds, 
running  a  brilliant  race,  with  the  trainer 
absolutely  astounded  at  the  suddenly  dis- 
played quality  in  an  animal  which  has 
been  under  his  hands  for  months  past. 

The  work  over,  the  horses  trot  to  the 
stable,  saddles  are  removed,  and  the  ani- 
mals actually  shampooed.  They  are 
wetted,  and  then  covered  with  a  soap 
solution,  well  rubbed  in  (the  way  of  the 
hair)  then  sluiced  off,  scraped  with  a 
curious  bent  piece  of  wood,  and  hand- 
rubbed  until  their  coats  are  dry,  shining, 
and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  the  blood 
dancing  close  to  the  surface,  making  each 
animal  glad  to  be  alive.  Then,  in  most 
cases,  the  horse  goes  to  the  sand  bath, 
which  is  the  joy  of  his  existence.  Here 
he  rolls,  wriggles,  hunches  along,  squirm- 
ing the  sand  under  every  hair  on  back, 
sides  and  legs,  finally  getting  up  to  look 
like  a  miller.  The  sand  is  lightly  brushed 
off,  and  each  animal  covered  with  a  light 
sheet,  know  as  a  "lindsey,"  to  be  led 
around  at  a  walk  until  thoroughly  cool, 
generally  in  about  an  hour,  but  walked 
until  cool,  no  matter  how  long. 

When  absolutely  cool,  the  horses  are 
taken  to  their  individual  stalls  or  boxes, 
where  they  find  a  clean,  cool,  new  bed 
awaiting  them,  and,  after  their  coats  have 
been  again  well  smoothed  down,  they  are 
left  to  rest  as  they  please.  Meanwhile, 
the  second  and  other  sets  have  been  to 
the  track,  put  through  a  similar  curricu- 
lum, and  returned  to  their  stalls.  Finally, 
the  trainer  comes  along,  makes  necessary 
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observations, 
gives  final 
morning  or- 
ders, and  goes 
home  to  a  sec- 
ond break- 
fast, or  to  rest. 

The  stable 
hands  are 
busy  cleaning 
and  cooling 
saddles, 
girths, bridles, 
bits,  and  air- 
ing blankets, 
for  nothing 
may  be  dirty 
or  scamped 
in  a  training 
stable,  and 
the  assistant 
f  orem  an,  or 
trainer,moves 
from  place  to 
place  with  an 
eye  to  every- 
thing. As  a 
rule,  here  is 
where  quaint 
songs  and 
choruses  are 
softly  chant- 
ed, generally 
of  local  com- 
position, the 
idea  being  to 
ease  and  fa- 
cilitate the 
work,  to  get  it 
over,  and  also 
to  soothe  the 
tired  horses 
to  rest;  which 
certainly 
seems  to  be 
the  case. 
Some  stand 
half  somno- 
lently at  the 
half  door, 
others  doze 
head  to  the 
wall,  others 
lie  down. 

Early  in  the 
afternoon    all 


Being  shampooed. 


Rubbing  down  after  work. 


Taking  his  sand  bath. 


work  is  ended, 
and  the  half 
doors  are 
quietlyclosed. 
There  is  no 
unnecessary 
noise  around  a 
stable,  the 
horses  have 
a  chance  to 
sleep,  and 
these  are  the 
hours  when 
not  even  for 
the  owner 
will  a  trainer 
permit  his 
charges  to  be 
disturbed. 
Regularity  of 
food,  water, 
exercise,  and 
rest,  are  the 
prime  essen- 
tials of  suc- 
cess. About 
5  o'clock  the 
half  doors  are 
again  opened ; 
in  some  sta- 
bles the  horses 
get  walking 
exercise  for 
half  an  hour, 
in  others  this 
is  not  done. 
The  evening 
feed  is  given, 
the  boxes 
again  inspect- 
ed, the  stalls 
cleaned  out, 
beds  changed, 
medica  ted 
sawdust 
smelling  of 
pine  buds 
thrown  in, 
legs  and  feet 
closely  exam- 
ined for  swell- 
ing, or  the 
slightest  heat. 
The  hoofs  are 
packed  with 
peat-moss,  or 
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with  Potomac  clay  steeped  for  In  mis, 
molded  into  the  foot,  and  tied  in  with  a 
cloth,  keeping  the  foot  moist  and  cool, 
and  this  ends  the  day.  The  variation 
in  different  stables  is  very  slight. 

A  completed  whole  tells  very  little  of 
the  intricacies  of  production.  One  sees  a 
soul-stirring  contest  between  imperial  thor- 
oughbreds, a  grand  spectacle,  but  as  to  the 
mechanism  producing  it,  very  little  is 
known  by  the  layman. 

After  carefully  selecting  his  horses  when 
young,  or  when  advanced  performers,  the 
trainer's  work  and  trouble  are  only  fore- 
shadowed. Starting  in  February,  accord- 
ing to  weather,  and  location  of  stable 
(around  New  York  or  in  the  South),  it 
takes  three  months'  careful  development  to 
bring  a  horse  into  condition,  his  individual 
"flesh"  at  the  start  determining  the  time. 
Not  alone  the  flesh  on  his  bones,  but  the 
fat  around  the  intestines,  which  cannot  be 
hurried  away.  Having  achieved  condi- 
tion, the  object  is  to  keep  this  equine  ath- 
lete on  "edge"  so  long  as  possible — just  so 
much  exercise,  that  he  does  not  weaken 
or  "go  stale,"  and  this  is  the  nerve-racking 
phase  of  the  training  life.  A  horse  is 
headed  for  a  race  two  months  away,  the 
horse  comes  "to  hand"  earlier  than  antici- 
pated— just  as  a  human  athlete  will — and 
for  one  or  two  weeks  it  is  the  toss  of  a  coin 
dependent  on  a  chill,  indigestion,  fright, 
accident,  overexertion,  a  sudden  change 
in  weather,  or  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  governs  life,  equine  or  human. 
When  in  condition  some  horses  can  run  a 
couple  of  races  a  week,  others  only  one  in 
about  three  weeks.  Fillies  are  proverbially 
difficult  to  handle  in  training,  whimsical 
as  women,  with  as  many  moods — and  as 
inexplicable — as  those  of  an  operatic  diva. 
She  must  be  humored,  petted,  worked  less 
than  a  colt,  rested  more,  not  annoyed  or 
teased,  and  not  raced  too  frequently. 
Some  horses  race  themselves  into  condi- 
tion, others  need  only  jogging  and  light 
exercise  between  races,  and  others  need  to 
be  driven  out  with  whip  and  a  stout  com- 
petitor to  keep  them  on  edge.  Desert 
Chief,  the  steeplechaser,  raced  best  when 
worked  on  the  flat,  never  seeing  a  fence 
except  when  racing. 

The  nightmare  of  the  trainer  is  the  horse 
which  will  not  sleep.  So  long  as  his  charges 
eat  and  sleep,  they  may  be  handled.      If 


one  will  not  eat  it  is  bad,  but  the  non- 
sleeper  turns  a  trainer's  hair  prematurely 
gray.  They  move  restlessly  round  and 
round  the  stall  all  night,  until  perfectly 
exhausted,  and  then  cannot  work  well. 
The  other  horses  are  disturbed  and  they 
state  the  fact  in  no  uncertain  tones.  Then 
the  walker  stops  a  while,  but  soon  com- 
mences a^ain,  and  the  stable  is  upset. 
Bricks  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  to  bump 
his  head,  a  dog,  cat,  or  goat,  or  even  a 
rubber  fond  of  the  horse,  stays  in  the  stall 
for  company,  breaks  the  spell  of  nervous- 
ness, and  the  horse  sleeps  and 'rests.  In 
most  good  stables  is  a  clock  which  the 
night  watchman  passes  on  his  half  hourly 
rounds,  which  unless  wound  up  each  half 
hour  registers  the  omission,  thus  insuring 
so  far  as  possible,  unceasing  supervision  of 
the  valuable  charges  under  the  trainers' 
hands. 

As  for  responsibility,  few  on  the  outside 
have  any  idea  of  its  immensity.  The  stock 
is  worth  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
times  that  amount.  Fourteen  horses  need 
a  trainer,  assistant,  two  jockeys,  three  ex- 
ercise boys,  and  four  to  eight  "rubbers." 
The  expenses  will  reach  higher  than  the 
total  of  important  stakes  won  even  by  a 
satisfactorily  successful  stable.  It  is  the 
one  thing  at  which  the  wealthy  man  does 
not  expect  to  break  even.  Thus  the 
amount  of  dead  loss  depends  on  the  trainer; 
rarely  indeed  is  there  a  balance  to  the  good. 
Consequently  every  time  a  crack  is  en- 
gaged the  trainer's  heart  is  in  his  mouth, 
and  every  time  he  goes  "off  feed"  he 
breaks  into  a  cold  sweat.  The  average 
trainer  loses  nights  and  nights  without 
sleep,  just  worrying  over  what  he  cannot 
control. 

He  is  a  czar,  ruling  horses,  help  and 
jockeys,  superintending  every  purchase, 
the  individual  hours  kept,  and  the  work 
done.  The  training  stable  is  a  delicately 
adjusted  watch.  Every  cog  and  spring 
has  its  vital  use,  must  be  kept  clean,  lubri- 
cated, and  steadily  at  work  without  irreg- 
ularity, in  frictionless  harmony.  Horse, 
boy,  and  man,  must  be  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  keep  good  hours,  keep  at  the  top 
notch  of  health  and  good  spirits;  and  all 
of  this  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  trainer, 
the  man  who  stands  for  the  unswerving 
honesty  of  purpose  found  on  the  high-class 
metropolitan  turf. 


MY    TREE 


BY   W.    F.    MELTON 


/  have  a  friend,  an  aged  tree, 
Who  in  my  young  days  welcomed  me 

In  his  own  quiet  way; 
And  there  I'd  sit  and  fish  and  dream 
Of  future  years,  the  while  the  stream 

Sang  on  of  yesterday. 


POUGHKEEPSIE'S   GREAT    DAY 

THE   INTER-COLLEGIATE  BOAT  RACE 
BY   ARTHUR   RUHL 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    LAZARNICK 


HERE  is  a  town  called 
Onargle  in  Algeria  where 
the  thermometer  went 
up  to  1270  in  1879.  In 
Yuma,  Arizona,  they  say 
the  little  desert  lizards 
have  to  roll  over  on 
their  backs  every  once  in  a  while  and  wig- 
gle their  feet  until  they  have  cooled  them 
enough  to  turn  over  and  scamper  on  again. 
The  real  answer,  I  suppose,  is  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  when  the  street  cleaners  are  out  on 
strike  and  the  papers  are  running  humorous 
allegories  about  Old  Sol  and  the  small  boys 
are  falling  into  all  the  city  fountains  by 
mistake  and  the  humidity  is  ninety-one — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  But  the  man 
who  goes  up  to  Poughkeepsie  the  evening 
before  the  race,  is  turned  away  from  the 
Nelson  House  to  the  Morgan  House,  and 
sent  from  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Lulu  L.  Pink's 
boarding  house,  sleeps  in  the  third  floor 
rear  hall  room  in  a  bed  shaped  like  the 
letter  U,  and  awakens  at  4.13  A.  M.  to  find 
the  sun  shining  through  the  screenless, 
curtainless  window  upon  his  unprotected 
form — nothing  can  convince  this  man  that 
the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  at  race  time  does 
not  envelop  its  inmates  in  a  heat  triumph- 
antly beyond  anything  else  ever  felt  on  sea 
or  land.  I  know  this  because — without 
wishing  to  seem  to  usurp  emotions  shared 
by  multitudes — I  am  that  man. 

Race  day  at  Poughkeepsie  comes  in 
strawberry  time.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
uncertain  spring  has  all  at  once  ripened 
into  the  baking  up-State  summer  and  the 
hills  that  hem  in  the  Hudson  and  the  farms 
behind  them  are  sun-soaked  and  shimmer- 
ing.    Down  from  these  hills  on  race-day 


morning  light  farm  wagons  piled  high  with 
berry  crates  trail  intermittently.  There 
are  almost  always  one  or  two  unloading 
into  the  refrigerator  cars  sidetracked  near 
Highland  station — whence  the  observation- 
trains  crowd  in  to  embark  later  in  the  day 
— and  as  you  climb  uphill  toward  the  crew 
quarters  they  creak  past  you,  leaving  be- 
hind a  faint  smell  of  the  warm  ripe  straw- 
berries in  the  air. 

Out  on  the  broad  river,  over  half  a  mile 
wide  here,  lie  a  few  sea-going  yachts  and 
probably  some  torpedo  boats  and  a  war- 
ship or  two.  But  New  York  is  two  hours' 
express  journey  southward  and  these  are 
really  only  echoes  of  the  sea  in  the  heart  of 
an  up-State  farming  country.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  things  which  makes  the  boat 
races  at  Poughkeepsie  so  different  from 
those  at  New  London.  New  London  has 
little  more  proprietary  interest  in  the 
crowds  which  annually  descend  from  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven  than  the  natives  o; 
a  summer  resort  have  in  its  vacation  visi- 
tors. The  race  and  its  furniture  and  the 
sentiment  that  envelops  it  belong  to  two 
families  of  young  men  and  their  immediate 
friends.  The  races  at  Poughkeepsie  are 
shared  not  only  by  half  a  dozen  families  of 
undergraduates — who  scarcely  get  together 
enough  so  that  any  two  know  what  each 
other  is  like — by  any  New  Yorker  who 
happens  that  day  to  think  he  would  rather 
take  one  of  the  specials  up  the  river  than 
see  the  Giants  play  the  Bean  Eaters  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  but  by  the  townspeople  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  by  all  the  farmers  of  the 
country  roundabout  and  their  wives  and 
children  and  babies.  They  would  no  more 
miss    the    show    than    they    would    miss 
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Thanksgiving  dinner  and  they  consider  it 
just  as  much  theirs  as  the  circus  or  a 
country  fair. 

The  night  before  the  races  at  New  Lon- 
don everybody  gathers  at  the  Pequot 
House.  There  is  dancing  inside;  from  the 
veranda  you  look  out  over  the  harbor 
spangled  with  lights,  and  the  old  trees  on 
the  lawn,  the  Chinese  lanterns,  and  the 
undergraduates  and  their  families  seemed 
to  have  been  lifted  bodily  down  from  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven.  It  is  the  tableau 
after  the  last  act  of  the  extravaganza,  with 
all  the  characters  posed  together  and  the 
haunting  breath  of  the  sea  transforming 
everything  like  a  sort  of  lime  light  and 
making  reality  strange.  At  the  Pequot, 
the  night  before  the  race,  it  seems  as 
though  youth  would  last  forever.  The 
everyday  world  is  planetary  distances 
away — if  there  is  any  everyday  world. 
The  solidest  things  are  the  sparkle  of  lights 
through  the  dark,  the  haunting  smell  of  the 
sea  wind,  the  silver  voices  of  the  yachts' 
bells  calling  across  the  water. 

The  night  before  the  race  at  Pough- 
keepsie  everybody  gathers  at  the  Nelson 
House,  next  to  the  post  office,  on  one  of  the 
two  main  streets  of  the  town.  The  Nelson 
House  has  a  balcony  over  the  front  en- 
trance on  which  a  few  melancholy  ladies 
sit  and  survey  the  street,  while  under  it,  in 
a  row  of  chairs  set  along  the  sidewalk  facing 
the  street,  the  gentlemen  guests,  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  smoke  and  look  across  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Opera  House  where  the 
dainty  singing  comedienne,  May  Ward,  and 
her  8-Dresden  Dolls-8,  are  now  playing  an 
engagement  of  five  nights.  There  is  an- 
other row  of  sidewalk  chairs  set  close  to  the 
gutter  facing  the  hotel  and  through  the  lane 
thus  formed  stroll,  now  and  then,  under- 
graduates with  their  arms  about  one  an- 
other's shoulders,  mothers  and  their  little 
children  taking  the  air,  and  town  girls, 
bareheaded  and  in  summer  dresses,  arm  in 
arm,  and  much  preoccupied  and  busily 
hurrying  to  a  place  which,  apparently,  they 
never  reach,  because  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  are  back  again,  still  hurrying  and 
as  preoccupied  as  ever.  Red-faced,  dripping 
gentlemen — for  the  evening  is  exceedingly 
warm — move  about  with  sheaves  of  tickets 
between  their  fingers,  droning  hoarsely: 
"  Buy  or  sell  tickets!  Buy  or  sell  tickets!" 
and  in   "wise,"   smoke-enveloped  groups, 


the  sporting  reporters  of  metropolitan 
papers  converse  in  low,  extremely  blase 
voices,  telling  just  how  it's  going  to  be 
rowed. 

The  undergraduates,  of  whom  a  few 
handfuls  come  on  the  night  before,  talk 
wisely,  too,  and  tell  exactly  how  many  sec- 
onds' difference  there  is  between  Course  i 
and  Course  7,  what  will  happen  if  a  south 
wind  blows  and  how  Syracuse's  shell  will 
sink  if  there's  any  rough  water.  The  great 
thing  about  these  undergraduates  is  that 
they  act  precisely  as  undergraduates  are 
supposed  to  act,  according  to  stories  and 
plays  and  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  and  not 
like  botany  instructors  or  brokers.  And 
when,  the  ticket  speculators  are  barking  and 
the  town  girls  in  their  summer  dresses 
scurrying  past  and  these  young  men  with 
their  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders  and 
little  bits  of  caps  on  the  backs  of  their 
heads  stroll  by,  smoking  pipes  and  actually 
singing  in  "close"  harmony: 

ood 
"Kindling  woo-oo-oo-d'-  Kindling  wo-00 
I'm  selling  kindling  wood  to  get  along" — 

it  seems  so  much  too  good  to  be  true  that 
last  year  I  began  to  be  convinced  that 
these  were  really  only  the  supernumeraries 
and  that,  presently,  out  of  that  lighted 
hotel  office,  Harry  Strongheart,  the  giant 
stroke-oar  and  Eleanor  Cartwright,  the 
Judge's  daughter,  would  emerge  and  the 
real  play  begin,  and  all  these  people  would 
melt  away  into  the  wings,  as  people  always 
do  whom  the  programme  calls  "College 
Students,  Town  Girls,  Ticket  Speculators, 
Village  Loungers,  etc.,  etc." 

Last  summer  the  trail  of  barber  shop 
chords  led  down  the  street  a  few  steps  to  a 
black  alleyway,  into  and  out  of  which  all 
that  hot  evening  a  stream  of  young  men 
was  trickling.  This  alleyway  ran  through 
a  backyard  into  what  was  once  a  stable  and 
was  then  a  garage — full  of  straw  hats  and 
tobacco  smoke,  above  which  a  red-faced 
and  exceedingly  good-humored  auctioneer, 
standing  in  a  little  pine  pulpit,  spake  thus: 

"Five  dollars,  will  you  make  it  six? 
Five  dollars,  will  you  make  it  six?  Syra- 
cuse at  five  dollars — at  five — at  five — who 
wants  it  at  six,?  At  five — at  five — at  five — 
at  five — and  sold — at  five  dollars!" 

"f  H.  T.,"  he  would  say,  giving  the 
buyer's  initials  to  his  clerk,  then  mop  his 
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forehead  and  turn  again  to  the  sunburned 
young  faces  looking  up  at  his. 

"Now — back  to  the  four-oar.  Who 
wants  Syracuse  in  the  four-oar.  Hey? 
This  gentleman  wants  to  know  will  you 
give  seven  for  the  whole  field  against  ten 
on  Syracuse  in  the  four-oar?  Do  1  hear 
anybody?  No?  All  right.  If  you  don't 
want  it,  you  don't  want  it.  We  can't 
waste  time  to-night.  Hey?  This  gentle- 
man wants  to  know  will  you  take  fifty 
dollars — even  Syracuse  beats  Columbia  two 
out  three?  Do  I  hear  any  one  wants  it? 
Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you  boys? 
You  kill  all  the  fun  when  you  pinch  the 

lemon 

"Now,  back  to  the  'varsity.  Ten  dollars 
again  on  Cornell — I  got  it. 

"Now,  how  much  am  I  to  bid  for  the 
Navy?  Seven  dollars — will  you  make  it 
eight — seven,  will  you  make  it  eight? 
That's  easy  money,  boys.  Seven,  will  you 
make  it  eight?  Now,  look  here,  boys,  I'll 
put  this  whole  pool  in  the  soup  if  you  don't 
play.  We  gotta  get  a  little  better  odds 
here — ;and  sold — at  eight  dollars.  L.  H. 
"Now — Columbia  three — who'll  make  it 
four?  Keep  'em  up,  boys — you  make  'em 
big  an'  they'll  take  'em.  Columbia  at 
three — you  make  it  four  or  you  don't  play ! 
I've  got  four — at  four — at  four — going  at 
four — and  sold — at  four  dollars.  Mr.  B. 
"Now — that's  doing  a  little  better,  boys. 
We've  got  twenty-two  dollars  in  this  pot — 
we  wanta  make  it  twenty-seven.  Now — 
Wisconsin  two — who'll  make  it  three?  At 
two — at  two — at  two- 
He  was  a  rosy,  cheerful  fellow,  this  auc- 
tioneer, and  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
town's  proprietorship  in  the  race  that,  al- 
though this  abandoned  den  was  theo- 
retically supposed  not  to  exist,  he  himself 
was  an  alderman,  "and  he's  a  good  fellow, 
too,"  as  one  of  the  spectators  remarked 
when  he  was  telling  me  why  they'd  agreed 
not  to  print  anything  about  it  in  the  papers. 
And  certainly  no  one  looked  as  though  he 
were  having  a  better  time  the  next  day 
than  he,  as  he  hurried  down  the  track 
toward  his  observation  car,  beaming,  with 
his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm  and  his  favorite 
colors  streaming  from  his  coat  lapel.  All 
that  stifling  evening  the  crowd  trickled  in 
and  out  the  alleyway  and  the  auctioneer's 
voice  droned  on,  and  back  in  the  office  of 
the    Nelson    House    the    undergraduates 


would  stroll  in  and  say  to  their  friends: 
"We're  selling  at  two,  or  five  or  seven,"  or 
whatever  the  price  was,  as  though  "We" 
had  been  Atchison  preferred  or  June  wheat 
instead  of  the  strength  and  skill  and  fight- 
ing blood  of  eight  devoted  young  fellows 
who  at  that  moment  were  sound  asleep, 
probably,  in  the  quiet  quarters  under  the 
trees  across  the  river. 

On  race-day  morning  Poughkeepsie  is  up 
and  out  early,  taking  the  most  enthusiastic 
proprietary  interest  in  the  race.  At  New 
London,  where  all  the  people  from  New 
Haven  are  sure  that  you  can't  fool  them  on 
that  widely  differentiated  bird,  "the 
typical  Harvard  man,"  and  all  the  people 
from  Cambridge  know  that  they  could  spot 
a  Yale  man  in  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand 
persons  at  anything  under  one  thousand 
yards,  and  both  camps  seem  interested  only 
in  themselves  and  each  other — the  natives 
really  have  no  encouragement  at  all  to 
patriotism.  Suppose  Pearl  or  Lulu  does 
wear  a  Yale-blue  necktie  or  stick  a  Harvard 
pin  as  big  as  a  yacht  pennant  on  her  shirt- 
waist, what  real  chance  has  she  to  convince 
people  that  she's  an  intimate  friend  of  a 
regular  really  truly  student?  Those  smug, 
supercilious  strangers  don't  give  a  town  girl 
any  show  at  all.  Aren't  they  the  meanies, 
though?  But  with  the  friends  of  seven  col- 
leges, as  far  apart  as  Georgetown  and  Wis- 
consin, pouring  into  one  little  inland  town, 
some  two  hundred  gallant  oarsmen  quar- 
tered in  the  neighborhood  for  a  fortnight 
past,  almost  any  girl  can  wear  a  pin  or  sew 
an  initial  around  her  left  arm,  look  myste- 
rious and  enthusiastic,  and  get  away  with  it. 

And  so  they  iron  up  their  summer 
dresses  and  get  fresh  ribbons  and  parasols. 
What  does  Morty  Drake,  the  Main  Street 
dry  goods  man,  say  in  the  papers  this 
morning?  "Sunshine  or  rain  on  boat-race 
day,  we're  ready  for  either.  If  it  rains,  we 
have  just  the  thing  for  you.  Fine  enough 
for  any  weather  and  a  pretty  safeguard 
against  a  sudden  shower.  If  it's  sunny, 
why,  every  style  from  one  dollar  up  to  six 
seventy-five,  will  be  found  here  for  the 
fashionable  girl  who  wants  to  look  real 
fetching  on  a  sunshiny  boat  day." 

By  ten  o'clock,  when  the  first  specials 
begin  to  deposit  the  visitors,  Main  Street 
is  full  of  people  and  the  banner  men  and 
the  ice  cream  soda  men  are  working  like 
beavers  to  make  so  much  money  that  they 
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can  shut  up  shop  with  a  light  heart  at  one 
o'clock. 

"Gee!  It's  ice  cream  time  again.  Some- 
how or  other  the  world  is  ever  young  again 
when  ice  cream  time  comes  round.  And 
now  it's  come  again.  Fine  stuff,  is  ice 
cream.  Good  for  everybody.  No  stomach 
too  weak  for  it.  No  age  but  likes  it.  But 
ice  cream  is  of  two  kinds — 'boughten'  and 
homemade.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  former,  but  we  can  talk  about  the  other 
kind.  It's  the  real  thing.  You  know  just 
what's  in  it,  too.  Got  to  have  a  freezer, 
though.  Love  grown  cold  won't  help." 
So  speak  those  clairvoyant  minds,  Johnson 
and  Williams,  adding  that  they  have  more 
than  they  need  and  will  sell  a  few  to  the 
first  comers. 

But  May's  and  Ruby's  love  hasn't  grown 
cold  and  "boughten"  is  good  enough  for 
them.  If  none  of  the  boys  is  about  to  buy 
for  them,  haven't  they  got  their  little 
pocketbooks  tightly  clasped  inside  their 
white  cotton  gloves?  So  into  the  soda 
water  fountain  and  out  again  and  down  the 
hill  to  the  ferry  to  see  what's  going  on 
across  the  river.  Already  a  crowd,  simi- 
larly inclined,  is  there — plenty  of  time  to 
skip  across  back  home  for  lunch  and  over 
again  before  the  races  begin.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  which,  the  thoughtful  ferryboat 
man  had  put  up  a  sign  advising  folks  to  buy 
round-trip  tickets  and  save  three  cents  and 
avoid  the  rush  on  the  other  side.  Also,  it's 
seven  cents  over  and  seven  cents  back,  but 
only  ten  "if  you  remain  on  the  boat." 
Goodness,  what'll  we  do!  May  thinks  it 
would  be  better  to  stop  off  at  Highland 
because  the  Cornell  boys  are  only  down  the 
track  a  little  ways  and  we  could  walk  down 
and  see  them  sitting  on  the  grass  there  in 
their  rowing  suits.  Ruby  thinks  so,  too, 
and  besides,  even  though  there  is  a  "no 
admittance"  sign,  Grace  was  to  the  crew 
quarters  yesterday  and  she  says  you  can 
just  walk  in  and  keep  right  on  going  and 
follow  the  driveway  right  around  the  house 
and  nobody  will  stop  you.  But  Mamma, 
who  has  come  along,  isn't  so  sure;  besides 
it's  pretty  hot  to  walk  that  far,  and  anyway 
all  they  want  is  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
warships.  So,  "we'll  remain  on  the  boat," 
says  she,  to  the  man,  quoting  the  sign  a 
little  anxiously,  as  though  were  she  to 
leave  out  any  of  the  words,  maybe  they 
wouldn't  save  the  four  cents. 


On  the  Highland  bank,  meanwhile,  all 
the  way  from  the  station  down  to  the  finish 
line,  a  mile  or  so  along  the  track,  the  ice 
cream,  sarsaparilla  and  red  lemonade  men 
are  putting  up  their  little  stands,  on  the 
grassy  bank  above  the  track,  the  natives  are 
setting  up  benches  with  chalk  lines  across 
them  every  twelve  inches  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  each  seat.  They  are  unload- 
ing beer  barrels  at  the  road  house  just  be- 
hind the  station  and  there  are  dark  rumors 
of  a  "game"  in  that  repainted  barn  a  step 
up  the  road.  Two  or  three  negroes,  with 
guitars  slung  over  their  shoulders,  drowse 
against  a  fence,  and  the  fat  man  in  the  pink 
shirt  mixing  lemonade  in  a  washtub  at 
the  stand  nearest  the  station,  calls  out  to 
the  popcorn  boy  next  door: 

"  Hey,  kid,  do  you  think  we'll  get  a  piece 
of  money  here?" 

"  You  will,  Pop,  /  won't."  And  Pop, 
cheered  by  this,  throws  a  few  more  dipper- 
fuls  of  water  into  his  lemonade  tub  and 
chants  dreamily:  "It's  sweet  as  honey,  as 
cold  as  ice,"  not  at  anybody  exactly,  but 
absent-mindedly,  like  one  recalling  an  old 
tune. 

Under  the  trees,  just  beyond  the  last 
lemonade  tub  and  amateur  grandstand, 
and  under  other  trees  along  the  river  bank 
and  in  the  village  up  the  hill,  some  two 
hundred  young  men  who  will  never  be  in 
finer  animal  condition  than  they  are  this 
minute,  loaf  about  under  the  trees,  read 
the  latest  bulletins  about  themselves  in  the 
morning  papers,  and  now  and  then,  with 
great  deliberation  and  respect,  rub  cal- 
loused hands  slowly  up  and  down  their  long 
tanned  arms.  The  summer  heat,  shut  in 
between  the  Hudson  hills,  waves  and  shim- 
mers like  smoke,  but  here  on  the  grass, 
bare-armed,  one  isn't  bothered  so  much  by 
that.  They  know  that  they  are  giants, 
because  the  papers  say  so,  and  they  are 
"trained  to  the  minute"  for  the  "gruelling 
struggle"  of  the  afternoon.  If  their  crew 
isn't  made  up  of  "brawny,  gritty  men"  and 
"as  finished  an  eight  as  the  veteran 
Courtney  ever  turned  out,"  it  is  certain  to 
be  filled  with  "regular  water  dogs"  and 
ready  to  "take  a  lot  of  beating."  Thus 
they  compare  pictures  and  try  to  decide 
whether  they  look  handsomer  in  the  Globe 
than  in  the  Journal.  It  is  a  wearing  life, 
but  still  not  wholly  unendurable. 

Poughkeepsie,    meanwhile,    is    enjoying 
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what  is  known  as  "an  influx  of  people  from 
every  direction."  Very  noticeable  among 
them  are  little  groups  of  Manhattanese — ■ 
young  men  with  faces  prematurely  bored 
and  broker-like,  girls  in  rakish  hats  and 
veils,  the  shortest  of  skirts  and  neatest  of 
boots,  earrings  that  may  be  pearl,  as  big  as 
hickory  nuts,  and  a  way  of  pronouncing  all 
their  long  "i's,"  as  though  they  were  "o's" 
or  Italian  "a's."  They  had,  it  seems,  a 
perfectly  dreadful  torn  (meaning  time) 
getting  up  to  Hahland  (meaning  Highland), 
missed  Clarice  at  Forty-second  Street,  and, 
of  course,  she'll  never  know  enough  to  get 
off  at  Hahland  and  will  keep  rot  on  the 
train  up  to  Montreal.  They  were  coming 
up  in  Freddie's  motor,  but  of  course  he 
telephoned  at  the  very  last  minute  that  his 
old  steering  gear  had  broken  down  and  he 
was  stuck  just  this  side  of  Pelham,  and 
probably  couldn't  make  it  at  all  and  they'd 
better  go  along  without  him.  You  couldn't 
bah  a  seat  on  the  train  for  a  million  dollars 
and  Jeanette  had  to  sit  on  the  arm  and 
thought  she'd  dah  before  they  got  here.  A 
regular  scream  of  a  torn!  But  then,  as 
Willie  reassures  them — Willie  with  his 
striped  flannel  suit  and  the  seal  ring  on  his 
little  finger  and  narrowest  of  pale  magenta 
ties  and  a  countenance  which  a  man  born 
anywhere  else  would  have  to  work  on  the 
Curb  and  belong  to  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  a  dozen  years  to  get — "you  don't 
mahnd  that  when  you  come  on  a  torn  like 
this.  Come  along,  girls,  let's  trot  over  to 
the  village  and  snap  up  a  few  eats  and  see 
what  the  rubes  are  doing  before  the  show 
begins." 

So  across  the  f ei  ry,  out  on  the  trolley  to 
Vassar  and  through  those  classic  grounds, 
then  back  to  the  town  and  the  Nelson,  now 
very  much  alive.  The  buy-or-sell-tickets 
men,  a  little  more  wilted  and  wet,  are  still 
croaking,  and  the  motorists  and  yachtsmen 
beginning  to  arrive.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  special  individuality  about 
these  Poughkeepsie  motorists  and  yachts- 
men. There  was  no  mistaking  them.  They 
knew  their  duty  as  details  in  the  picture 
and  they  did  it.  It  felt  at  least  ninety  in 
the  shade,  great  cumulus  clouds  floated 
over  the  Hudson  hills  like  whipped  cream 
beaten  stiff,  and  the  air  by  its  very  weight 
seemed  to  squeeze  perspiration  out  of 
every  pore,  yet  at  nocn  the  motor  boat 
people  came  lumbering  up  to  the  Nelson 


in  hip  boots  and  sou'wesrers  and  rolled  up 
to  the  clerk's  desk  with  such  an  air  that  one 
was  almost  more  ready  to  hear  them  roar 
out  "Hey,  lass!  Fill  up  the  glass,  and 
let's  be  merry  men  all!"  than  to  see  them 
meekly  buying  a  table  d'hote  dinner  ticket. 
And  so  late  as  the  'varsity  race,  at  sun- 
down that  night,  the  motorists  were  stalk- 
ing solemnly  in  front  of  the  observation 
train  with  the  dust  of  the  road  still  making 
cadaverous  circles  under  their  eyes,  and 
their  goggles  atop  their  leather  caps  like 
unused  spectacles. 

While  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Nelson  is 
at  its  happiest,  and  one  of  Miss  Ward's 
8-Beautiful  Dresden  Dolls-8,  wrapped  in  a 
raincoat  and  accompanied  by  a  Pekin 
Zouave,  is  moving  through  it,  brushing  the 
wire  netting  around  the  curb  trees  and  the 
coats  of  embarrassed  citizens  with  a  whisk 
broom,  while  placards  on  their  backs  call 
attention  to  the  7-Other  Big  Acts-7,  and 
the  most  expensive  and  gorgeously  cos- 
tumed girl  act  now  before  the  public — 
dinner  time  relentlessly  appears.  Dinner 
— that  hectic,  breathless  table  d'hote,  the 
town  hotel's  common  overture  to  football 
games  and  boat  races.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  dinner  at  Poughkeepsie  and  that 
at  most  college  towns  is  that  generally  the 
dining-room  is  shared  by  two  camps, 
between  which  there  is  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality  and  polite  indifference,  while 
here  half  a  dozen  or  more  college  colors  ar? 
jumbled  into  the  same  room  and  nobody 
has  any  clear,  preconceived  notion  of  what 
any  one  else  is  like  and  is  therefore  curious 
and  much  interested  in  them  all.  Some 
one  wearing  yellow  went  by  our  table  and 
the  girl  across  the  way  looked  her  up  and 
down  with  that  analytic  gulp  which  only 
women  know  how  to  make.  "O — Navy!" 
said  she.  I  don't  know  at  all  what  she 
meant  but  she  evidently  had  a  very  mean 
disposition — "  I  thought  that  looked  pretty 
good  for  Syracuse."  The  young  man  with 
her  must  have  come  from  Columbia.  At 
any  rate  he  was  just  as  though  he  were 
written  by  Mrs.  Rida  Johnson  Young.  He 
waited  a  long  time  for  something  to  eat, 
while  the  colored  waiter,  with  his  thumb 
in  the  mashed  potato  dishes,  scurried 
about  doing  nothing  but  enthusiastically 
repeating  "  Yessa — yessa — yessa—  yessa — 
right  away — yessa — yessa!" — and  at  last 
looked  up  with  a  bored  expression  which 
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was  nothing  less  than  a  sophomoric  master- 
piece and  slowly  enunciated: 

"Waiter!  Please  bring  me  some  sort  of 
liquid — rap-\d-\yl"  And  the  honest  Afri- 
can took  out  his  thumb  and  his  jaw  dropped 
as  one  confounded.  "  Yessa!"  he  answered 
sheepishly,  and  looked  over  at  me,  as  if 
perhaps  we  met  on  common  ground,  here 
in  the  presence  of  a  being  strange  to  both 
and  from  another  world. 

Dinner  over,  all  Poughkeepsie  which 
doesn't  climb  the  roofs  and  hills  along  the 
east  shore,  crowds  into  the  little  ferry  boats 
and  crosses  over  to  Highland.  The  west 
bank  by  this  time  is  lined  with  people,  all 
the  lemonade  and  peanut  and  popcorn 
stands  are  in  a  violent  state  of  activity, 
and  every  mound  and  hill  within  eyeshot 
spotted  and  speckled  with  the  colors  of 
summer  dresses,  black  coats  and  bright 
parasols.  Even  the  great  railroad  bridge, 
which  loftily  spans  the  river  here,  had  last 
summer  its  observation  train — tool  cars 
loaded  with  workmen  and  their  friends, 
slowly  crawling  far  overhead  in  the  air 
with  a  faint  echoing  clank  of  wheels  and 
couplings. 


Scarcely  more  than  half  the  people  which 
crowd  this  western  shore  are  waiting  for 
the  observation  train.  This  is  mostly  for 
visitors  from  afar  The  townspeople  and 
farmers  watch  from  the  bank.  Yet  even 
for  our  Lulu  and  Pearl  the  day  isn't  with- 
out its  borrowed  sentiment;  for  them,  too, 
a  sort  of  aftermath  of  commencement. 
For  didn't  the  High  School  graduating 
class  have  its  prize  singing  and  speaking 
last  night?  Charlie  Corvally  won  the  first 
prize  with  a  piece  of  Henry  W.  Grady's 
famous  speech,  "The  Hero  in  Gray"; 
Lizzie  Ralston  won  the  girl's  first  prize  with 
that  always  beautiful  selection,  "The 
Shepherd's  Trophy";  Miss  Anita  Nelson, 
"with  dainty  style  and  shining  talent,"  as 
the  paper  put  it  this  morning,  recited 
"Bessie's  First  Party,"  while  Mildred 
Browning  rendered  that  "always  interest- 
ing and  difficult  selection,"  "How  Ruby 
Played."  There  was  a  salutatory  and  the 
class  history,  and  "class  yell  after  class  yell 
was  given"  when  Judge  Spratt  announced 
the  winners. 

A  great  day,  indeed!  School  over,  the 
echo   of   prize    speaking,    the   glimmering 


Buying  his  colors. 


First  come  first  served. 


banks  of  white  dresses  and  palms,  the  faint 
odor  of  perfume  and  flowers,  still,  as  it 
were,  in  the  air,  and  now  the  splendid  races 
and  all  these  interesting  folks  from  away. 
Why  shouldn't  the  girls  get  excited?  So 
they  wander  along  the  track,  gaping  and 
giggling,  greatly  puzzled  by  the  banner- 
carrying  youth  crying  "Pick  your  win- 
ners," so  that  Ruby  must  needs  ask  Pearl, 
"What  does  'pick  your  winters'  mean?" 
hugely  diverted  by  the  newsboy's  satirical 
humor:  "Here's  a  good  seat  for  a  cent," 
wondering  "where  the  boys  are,  for  surely 
the  'Bon  Vivants'  was  comin'  down." 

It  is  a  wonderful  amphitheatre,  this,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  they  wander — the 
majestic  river,  the  wooded  hills  shouldering 
up  from  its  edge,  the  great  dog-day  clouds 
hanging  almost  motionless  in  the  blue 
ether,  and  all  the  little  humans  scattered 
below.  And  into  it,  presently,  that  long 
Chinese  dragon,  the  observation  train, 
crawls,  ready  for  the  race. 

We  had  scarcely  backed  up  to  the  start- 
ing line  for  the  'varsity  four-oars  when  the 
youth  who  was  acting  as  policeman  in  our 
car  and  who  was  hanging  like  a  brakeman 


between  it  and  the  next  one,  leaned  over 
confidentially  and  asked  if  I  didn't  think 
that  after  a  little  there  would  be  room  for 
him  inside.  He  worked  on  the  railroad,  it 
seemed,  and  it  had  been  his  proud  duty  to 
help  make  the  blue  prints  of  the  engineer's 
dotted-line  map  which  now  illuminated  the 
official  programme.  He  shifted  from  one 
to  another  so  rapidly,  as  each  crew  captured 
his  imagination  in  turn,  that  it  was  rather 
hard  to  tell  which  he  hoped  would  win, 
although,  apparently,  having  once  known 
"some  of  that  bunch,"  he  was  rather  warm 
toward  Syracuse.  At  any  rate,  when 
Syracuse  won  the  fours  he  went  almost 
speechless  with  excitement  for  a  moment; 
then  tn  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  cried : 

"Gee!  Wouldn't  I  like  to  be  in  Syracuse 
to-night!" 

Now  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  imagine 
a  New  London  town  boy  squeezing  into 
one  of  the  Harvard  observation  cars  to 
which  he  had  no  ticket,  and  after  the 
Harvard  four-oar  had  performed  the  some- 
what eccentric  feat  of  beating  Yale,  whack- 
ing the  undergraduate  next  to  him  and 
crying:    "Wouldn't  I   like  to  be  in  Cam- 
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bridge  to-night!"  That  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  New  London  and 
Poughkeepsie. 

Then  came  the  Freshman  eight,  and  as 
Wisconsin,  jumping  into  the  lead  at  the 
first  stroke,  led  the  way  down  the  course, 
with  Columbia  a  good  second  until  the  last 
mile,  Syracuse  and  Pennsylvania  next  and 
Cornell  last,  he  moaned  over  and  over  again : 
"O  you  poor  Salt  City  boys!  You  poor 
boys!"  And  at  the  end  he  said  solemnly 
"Gee!  That  was  a  disgrace  for  Cornell  to 
be  beaten  by  Wisconsin,  wasn't  it?"  And 
there  was  another  of  the  differences  be- 
tween New  London  and  Poughkeepsie. 
For  the  race  at  New  London,  although  it 
means  something  sentimentally  to  Harvard 
and  Vale  men,  which  no  other  combination 
of  college  crews  could  mean,  is,  to  the  dis- 
interested outsider,  often  only  a  procession. 
The  races  at  Poughkeepsie  are  races — here 
were  five  shells  seesawing  back  and  forth 
down  the  river,  and  the  natives  being 
soundly  and  prettily  beaten  by  eight 
youngsters  who  had  traveled  a  thousand 
miles  to  do  it — which  anybody  can  get 
excited  over,  whether  he  be  a  trainer's 
assistant  waving  a  bath  towel  from  the 
roof  of  the  boat  house  or  an  engineer  lean- 
ing out  the  window  of  his  cab  on  some  mad- 
flying  New  York  Central  Express. 

Back  we  rolled,  three  miles  up  the  river 
from  the  bridge,  the  finish  being  a  mile 
below  it,  to  the  starting  line  for  the  'varsity. 
There  was  a  long  wait  here  for  the  wind  to 
die  down,  long  enough  for  the  Freshmen  to 
take  a  plunge,  jump  into  brand  new 
sweaters  and  flannels  and  catch  up  with  and 
pile  aboard  the  observation  train.  The 
Columbia  crowd  scrambled  into  the  next 
car — as  lovely  as  so  many  roses  fresh  from 
a  florist's  refrigerator,  with  their  wet  hair 
brushed  back  from  their  tanned  faces  and 
their  virgin  white  sweaters  with  sky-blue 
oars  crossed  over  where  one  supposed  their 
proudly  thumping  hearts  to  be.  Every- 
body gave  a  little  inward  gasp  of  delight  as 
they  blew  into  view,  but  it  was  the  rail- 
roader who  gasped:  "Gee!  That's  the 
way  to  be  tanned!" 

He  was  a  wonderful  and  delightful 
young  man.  Everything  that  all  felt  and 
didn't  happen  to  see  the  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  he  shouted  out  loud  for  them. 

The  six  big  eights  paddled  up  to  the 
starting  line  and  lay  there,  far  out  and 


below  us,  like  great  water  bugs  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Across  the  river,  a 
string  of  canal  boats,  with  washing  hung 
out  on  the  line,  drifted  down  with  the  tide, 
and  as  we  waited,  express  trains  swept 
along  the  opposite  shore,  trailing  a  plume 
of  steam  against  the  green,  like  a  chalk 
mark  across  a  board.  As  the  judges'  boat 
nosed  about,  megaphoning  to  the  cox- 
swains and  waiting  for  wind,  now  blowing 
stiff  against  the  ebb  tide,  to  die  down,  the 
crowd  climbed  down  from  the  cars  and  our 
young  policeman  enlivened  us  with  his 
cheerful  talk.  He  mourned  that  he  hadn't 
seen  President  Roosevelt.  The  papers 
said  he  would  be  here,  all  right — they  don't 
get  things  wrong  or  anything,  do  they? 
Maybe,  though,  he's  out  there  on  one  of 
those  torpedo  boats.  Gee!  Think  of 
Cornell  getting  beaten  by  Wisconsin !  And 
Syracuse — those  poor  Salt  City  boys! 
There's  a  man  won  twenty-five  dollars,  all 
right.  Sure  he  did!  He  bet  five  on 
Wisconsin — five  to  one.  Those  Navy  fel- 
lows can't  bet,  you  know — it's  against  the 
rules  of  their  government.  They  have  to 
do  it  on  the  Q.  T.  And  at  this  moment, 
being  approached  by  the  guard  of  the  car 
adjoining,  he  agreed  to  wager  a  quarter 
even  on  the  Navy  against  the  field. 

"That's  no  bet,"  suddenly  put  in  the 
man  behind  me  in  an  offended  voice. 
"Sir?"  gasped  our  young  policeman,  just  as 
though  the  boss  were  shouting  for  him. 
"You  ought  to  get  four  to  one,  any  way." 
The  boy  looked  abashed  for  an  instant,  but 
recovered  quickly  and  decided  he  would 
bet  the  quarter  even  any  way. 

"Gee!"  he  confided  in  a  whisper  that 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  car,  "them  Salt 
City  boys  would  lynch  me  if  they  knew  I 
was  betting  on  the  Navy.  I  used  to  go 
around  with  a  Syracuse  bunch  that  won 
one  of  them  races." 

The  Salt  City  bunch  never  found  out,  I 
imagine,  and  he  saw  a  race  which  certainly 
was  worth  all  of  twenty-five  cents.  It  is 
ancient  history  now,  of  course,  how  Co- 
lumbia and  Cornell  fought  neck-and-neck 
the  whole  four  miles  and  the  others 
pounded  on  their  trail,  Syracuse  finally 
being  swamped  in  the  rough  water.  Each 
crew  had  an  eighty-foot  lane  in  which  to 
row  and  the  two  hundred  yards  from  Co- 
lumbia's inside  course  out  to  Navy's  shell 
was  two  hundred  yards  away  from  quiet 
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water  into  waves  that  splashed  against  the 
washboard  at  every  stroke.  They  scarcely 
showed  from  the  observation  train,  and  it 
wasn't  until  Syracuse's  shell  had  been 
swamped  that  the  crowd  understood  what 
was  meant  by  all  this  waiting  for  quiet 
water.  You  can  imagine  the  young  ad- 
mirals— who  had  the  worst  of  it — waiting 
out  there  for  the  word  to  go — at  attention, 
oars  at  the  half-reach,  the  sea  that  they 
must  buck  against  for  four  miles,  splashing 
up  over  their  canvas  washboard,  saying: 
"This  isn't  fair,  Mr.  River!  Those  foolish 
people  over  there  on  the  shore  ought  to 
know  that  there's  a  half  a  minute's  differ- 
ence between  our  course  and  the  inside  one. 
You  don't  mind  being  beaten  by  a  bet- 
ter crew,  but  it  isn  t  much  fun  having 
your  muscle  and  watermanship  and  sand 
drowned  out  by  a  few  gallons  of  absurd 
muddy  water  splashed  into  the  stern  com- 
partment of  your  shell !"  You  can  imagine 
them  after  the  two-mile  mark,  with  the 
water  swashing  back  and  forth  over 
stroke's  ankles,  the  boat  slewing  horribly, 
as  a  whole  bank  of  oars  suddenly  pulled 
out  of  a  treacherous  wave,  like  a  rope  giving 
way.  You  could  imagine  many  things, 
were  it  not  that  these  young  admirals 
pounded  right  on  at  their  punishing  stroke 
— never  under  thirty-four,  the  last  mile 
keyed  up  tight  to  forty — past  distanced 
Georgetown,  Syracuse  swamped  and  sink- 
ing, Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  and  on 
over  the  finish  line,  only  two  lengths  of 
open  water  behind  Columbia  and  Cornell. 
They  rowed  as  navy  men  ought  to  row, 
eyes  in  the  boat  and  on  the  sweating 
neck  of  the  man  in  front,  stopping  as 
little  to  reason  why  as  though  they  were 
driving  a  torpedo  boat  into  the  center  of 
an  enemy's  fleet. 

Between  Columbia  and  Cornell,  from  the 
first  stroke  until  the  boats  crossed  the  line, 
it  was  anybody's  race.  The  Columbia  men 
averaged  nearly  ten  pounds  lighter  than 
their  rivals  and  as  oarsmen  they  were  com- 
parative novices,  yet  they  snatched  the 
lead  at  the  start,  held  it  up  to  the  two-and- 
a-half-mile  mark,  lost  it  for  a  moment  only 


to  fight  it  back  again  and  held  it  then  until, 
flatly  rowed  out,  they  sagged  quite  a  nose 
behind  Cornell  in  almost  the  very  last 
stroke.  You  might  smile  at  the  Man- 
hattanese  who  wore  their  colors,  but  you 
could  not  smile  at  this  crew.  They  had  no 
Fence  to  sit  on,  no  elms  nor  cloistered 
Yard.  Their  campus  was  as  new  and  raw 
as  the  last  Carnegie  library,  their  dormi- 
tories overlooked  the  "L"  trains  and  the 
banalities  of  Harlem  hemmed  it  in.  Yet 
here  they  were,  a  crew— eight  men  fused 
into  a  splendid  unit,  rowing  and  fighting 
like  one. 

They  were  half  a  length  ahead  in  the  last 
quarter  and  from  the  shore  it  looked  as 
though  they  were  still  ahead  when  the  two 
swept  over  the  line  in  the  twilight.  The 
crowd  swarmed  down  from  the  train, 
cheering  and  yelling,  then  suddenly  be- 
came quiet  as  the  judges'  gun  boomed  out. 
Once — twice!  Two  guns  was  for  Course 
No.  2 — it  was  Cornell's  race. 

The  smoke  began  to  pour  out  of  the  war- 
ships; from  the  fighting  top  of  one  of  them 
a  searchlight,  meeting  the  last  white  light 
of  the  sun,  blazed  down  into  a  sullen,  fiery 
eye.  The  crowd  stampeded  toward  the 
special  trains,  the  ferry  boats,  sagging  to 
their  gunwales,  put  out  from  shore,  and  the 
little  variegated  insects  which  covered  all 
the  Hudson  hills  began  to  disperse. 

Slowly  the  crews  paddled  back  to  their 
quarters  and  when  the  winners  reached 
theirs,  it  somehow  happened  that  few  of 
their  supporters  were  there  to  greet  them. 
"Hold  'er  starboard — out  port!" — they 
lifted  their  shell  out  of  the  water  as  quietly 
as  though  it  had  been  only  a  practice  row. 
The  wash  poured  out  of  the  stern  compart- 
ment, the  coxswain  gathered  up  his  tiller 
ropes,  and  the  eight  barebacked  men 
tramped  into  the  boat  house.  And  as  they 
did  so,  a  funny,  fluttering  little  cheer  went 
up,  untrained,  uncertain,  and  a  little  shy, 
the  applause  of  the  town  folks,  mothers 
with  their  children,  young  girls  in  summer 
dresses,  now  a  little  wilted,  who  had 
scrambled  down  the  railroad  embankment 
to  watch  them  arrive. 


THAT    NOBLE    PASTIME 


BY    LLOYD    ROBERTS 


T  WAS  glorious  sport, 
such  an  opportunity  as 
I  had  been  sacrificing 
all  my  life — so  they  said. 
So  I  went  trout  fishing. 
1 1  was  in  the  Saguenay 
country.  We  were  eight 
miles  from  the  enchanted  lakes.  The 
pleasures  of  the  drive  were  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  experience — so  they  said. 

We  started  early  so  as  to  have  a  good 
long  day.  The  sun  beat  down.  It  was 
a  hot,  insufferable  sun  such  as  we  had  es- 
caped from  to  the  cool  shades  of  Canada. 
Our  horse,  with  the  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm of  these  mountain  beasts,  tore 
up  grade  and  down  at  no  contemptible 
"first  speed."  The  road  was  unparalleled 
in  more  senses  than  one,  where  one  wheel 
reared  on  a  rock,  its  mate  sank  to  the  em- 
brace of  a  mudhole.  Presently  we  entered  a 
wood.  The  road  now  graduated  to  a  bridle 
path.  The  encircling  pines  and  birches 
lashed  our  faces.  At  our  best  speed  we  did 
not  alight  on  the  seat  more  than  once  in  a 
minute;  a  condition  rather  favorable  to 
comfort  than  otherwise,  the  seats  being  in- 
nocent of  either  cushions  or  springs.  There 
had  been  a  recent  downpour  of  rain,  with 
now  an  equivalent  upheaval  of  mud. 

We  reached  our  destination,  and  halted 
in  a  pretty  little  clearing.  Darkness  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  cold  wind 
gave  an  instant's  warning,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  a  torrent.  A  small  but  com- 
petent cloud  had  stationed  itself  directly 
overhead.  We  poked  our  heads  for  necessary 
respiratory  purposes  out  from  the  murky 
depths  of  the  carriage,  and,  like  Noah's 
dove,  finally  found  occasion  for  alighting. 

There  was  a  temporary  lull,  the  ideal 
condition  for  fishing — so  they  said. 

The  lake  lay  several  rods  down  a  steep 
incline.  Generous  drops  hung  to  the  sur- 
rounding   bushes.     Mud    made    the    path 


one  delirious,  slimy  uncertainty.  We 
reached  the  boat,  a  broad  low  dory.  It 
was  half-full  of  water;  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  be  attributable  to  the  rain,  for 
wherever  we  risked  our  weight,  it  leaked 
impartially.  We  huddled  up,  each  to  a 
seat.  To  maintain  one's  balance  and  cast 
a  line  was  a  trick.  I  did  not  master  it,  my 
efforts  being  exclusively  directed  to  the 
black  flies. 

It  was  late  for  flies,  but  the  rain  had 
called  out  reserve  forces — so  they  said. 

We  beat  our  way  back  to  the  carriage, 
through  the  dripping  underbrush,  and  the 
mud.  The  rain  stopped.  Chilled  to  the 
marrow,  we  bethought  us  of  cheer  near 
at  hand,  the  coffee  and  pot,  their  con- 
solation that  had  never  failed  them  in 
outdoor  vicissitudes — so  they  said.  One 
made  the  fire,  another  fetched  the  water,  a 
third  poured  in  the  coffee.  The  water  was 
in  generous  quantity  for  six;  the  coffee  in 
economical  measure  for  three;  a  fresh 
spurt  of  rain  put  out  the  fire. 

We  drank  hastily  of  the  coffee  heated, 
but  not  boiled,  and  started  for  the  hotel. 

Suddenly  our  mad  career  was  checked, 
so  suddenly  that  before  we  recovered  men- 
tal or  bodily  poise  our  guide  had  sprung 
over  the  wheel,  with  a  shout  of  dismay, 
and  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  his 
English  ignorant  ears  deaf  to  our  remon- 
strances. 

The  coffee  pot  had  dropped  out — so  they 
said.     An  hour  passed. 

Stupor  was  upon  us,  when  our  guide 
emerged  from  the  night,  triumphant, 
touchingly  elated  by  our  fervent,  unintel- 
ligible comments.  We  came  up  the  hill 
to  the  hotel  on  a  gallop,  hours  too  late  for 
dinner.  An  anticipative  crowd  gathered 
about  us.  From  beneath  the  seat  we 
drew  forth  two  small  fish. 

It  was  glorious  sport,  an  opportunity 
realized — though  they  did  not  say  so! 
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THE   DOG   TEAMS   OF   THE  "SOO" 


ONEER  conditions  and 
the  rush  of  modern  com- 
merce are  uncommonly 
contrasted  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  gateway 
through  which  streams 
the  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  During  the  open  season  of  navi- 
gation the  big  cargo  steamers  are  hurry- 
ing by  night  and  day  through  the  ship 
canal  and  the  massive  locks,  and  the  town 
is  a  busy  little  metropolis.  It  is  then 
hard  to  realize  that  the  railroad  crept  into 
this  part  of  the  Mich- 
igan Peninsula  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  many  people  of  the 
town  can  recall  living 
through  dreary  winters 
before  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  had  broken 
their  long  and  snow- 
bound isolation. 

In  those  times  the 
"Soo"  was  closely  linked 
with  civilization  by 
means  of  the  scores  of 
steamers  passing  daily, 
but  winter  made  their 
situation  as  remote  as 
if  they  dwelt  in  the  Hud- 
son Bay  country.  From 
the  time  the  first  snow, 
fell  until  the  big  thaw 
came  in  the  spring,  the 
people  seldom  saw  a 
strange  face,  and  the 
carrier  who  brought  the 
mail  by  a  dog  sled  from 
the  nearest  railroad 
point  was  an  important 
figure  in  the  community. 

Traditions  of  this  sort  still  linger  so 
strongly  that  dog  teams  are  plentiful  in  the 
region  of  the  "Soo"  to-day  and  are  still 
found  so  useful  that  the  summer  tourist  is 
often  surprised  to  see  an  oufit  of  this  kind 
in  the  streets  at  the  season  when  wheels 
are  used  instead  of  runners.  In  winter 
the  mail  carrier  and  his  dogs  are  still  found 
in  this  region,  and  one  of  the  best  dog 
teams  in  the  region  is  owned  by  Allie 
Thorn,  who  last  winter  carried  the  mail 


between  White  Fish  Point  and  the  "Soo," 
which  are  sixty  three  miles  apart. 

He  made  this  trip  twice  each  week  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  Lake  Superior,  often 
with  the  thermometer  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Unlike  the  old  Indian  mail 
carriers,  he  has  a  sleigh  large  enough  to 
give  him  a  seat,  and  he  runs  beside  his 
dogs  only  when  it  is  advisable  to  keep  from 
freezing  to  death.  He  drives  a  four-in- 
hand,  which  he  raised  from  puppies.  They 
are  large  and  powerful  brutes,  half  St. 
Bernard  and  half  Scotch  collie,  which  Thorn 


A  Scotch  one-legged  cobbler  who  drives  his  pair  of 
collies  with  bits. 


says  is  the  best  possible  cross  for  a  sled 
dog.  He  finds  them  handy  for  getting 
about  the  country  in  the  summer,  and  one 
can  often  see  him  tearing  along  the  streets 
of  the  "Soo"  at  a  breakneck  gait,  with  his 
dogs  hitched  to  a  four-wheeled  buggy,  and 
driven  by  lines  fastened  to  their  collars. 

Another  dog  owner  who  takes  great 
pride  in  the  breed  and  smartness  of  his 
team  is  the  City  Treasurer  of  the  "Soo," 
Mr.  J.   I.   Deadman.     He  has  six  of  the 
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finest  dogs  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and 
drives  them  almost  daily  during  the  winter 
months.  His  trips  extend  as  far  as  St. 
Ignace  Detour,  and  other  points  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  "Soo."  Last 
winter  he  made  a  trip  to  St.  Ignace,  stop- 
ping over  night  on  the  way,  and  covered  a 
distance  of  sixty-five  miles  in  five  and  one- 
half  hours  by  actual  time  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Deadman  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  by 
profession,  and  he  uses  his  dog  team  in  re- 
sponding to  all  calls  which  take  him  out 
into  the  snow-covered  country.  Wrapped 
up  in  a  huge  fur  overcoat,  and  with  a  buf- 
falo robe  tucked  around  him,  he  starts  out 
with  his  six  dogs  in  the  fiercest  storms  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  will  pass  any 
team  of  horses  on  the  road.  In  making  a 
long  journey,  with  favorable  conditions, 
his  dogs  will  keep  up  a  pace  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  and  wear  down  any  horses. 

In  fact,  the  dog  is  the  most  reliable  means 
of  transport  through  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  in  the  long  winters,  and  civili- 
zation has  not  been  able  to  retire  him  along 
with  vanished  relics  of  the  older  and  ruder 
times.  The  dog  team  has  kept  its  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community  ever  since  the 
days  when  these  teams  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  five  months  of  the  year.  Until 
the  railroad  came  the  mails  were  supposed 
to  arrive  at  least  once  in  ten  days,  but 
sometimes  a  month  elapsed  between  the 
visits  of  the  sturdy  Indian  runners,  who 
made  their  trips  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  Bay  City  through  a  wilder- 
ness inhabited  by  wild  animals  and  a  few 
scattered  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  only 
forty  years  ago  since  there  were  three 
white  settlements  between  the  "Soo"  and 
Bay  City.  These  were  old  Mackinaw,  at 
the  very  northernmost  point  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  Cheboygan  and 
Alpena,  still  further  south  along  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Indian 
runners,  John  Boucher,  lived  until  very 
recently.  Sharing  the  honors  of  his  hardy 
calling  was  Antoine  Paquette,  who  was  not 
a  full-blooded  Indian,  although  he  had  the 
Indian's  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  the 
trail.  For  twenty-five  years  these  two 
men  made  their  regular  trips  to  and  from 
Bay  City  through  the  densest  growth  of 
pine  forest   and   the  continent,  and  over 


snow  which  was  often  six  feet  deep  on  the 
level. 

Their  sleds  were  large  enough  to  carry 
only  the  mails  and  a  few  small  packages, 
and  the  men  usually  rah  the  entire  distance, 
keeping  pace  with  their  fleet-footed  dogs. 
Boucher  and  Paquette  were  men  of  tre- 
mendous physical  vigor,  accustomed  to  the 
hardships  of  frontier  life,  and  both  lived 
into  ripe  old  age.  They  usually  drove 
eight  or  ten  dogs  in  tandem,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  their  sturdy  animals  are 
highly  prized  to-day  for  dog  teams  in  the 
"Soo"  region. 

With  them  in  this  mail  service  were 
William  Mieron  and  Edward  Vernier,  two 
Frenchmen,  who  completed  the  list  of  tour 
carriers  needed  to  keep  up  the  mail  service 
in  the  winter.  To  some  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  "Soo"  it  seems  but  a  little 
while  ago  that  the  arrival  of  the  carrier 
with  letters  and  newspapers  from  the  out- 
side world  was  an  event  of  stirring  impor- 
tance in  the  life  of  the  village.  A  crowd 
always  gathered  at  the  post  office  whenever 
the  eager,  yelping  dogs  came  tearing  down 
the  main  street  at  the  end  of  their  long 
journey.  Newspapers  and  magazines  were 
passed  around  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
often  little  groups  of  men  and  women 
would  gather  at  the  home  of  some  neighbor 
and  listen  while  one  of  their  number  read 
aloud. 

The  summer  visitor  who  sails  up  the 
Great  Lakes  in  a  magnificent  passenger 
steamer  which  joins  the  procession  of 
vessels  that  crowds  through  the  locks  of 
the  "Soo,"  can  hardly  realize  that  this 
modern-looking  town  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  traditions  of  frontier  life. 
The  shores  of  the  river  and  the  islands  in 
the  upper  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Superior  are  largely  peopled 
with  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  cling 
to  their  tribal  customs.  They  bring  their 
canoes  loaded  with  willow  ware  and  other 
souvenirs  for  sale,  and  during  the  summer 
are  a  picturesque  feature  of  street  life  at 
the  "Soo."  The  visitor  who  sees  a  group 
of  these  natives,  and  then  runs  across  per- 
haps two  or  three  dog  teams  hitched  to 
little  buggies  and  wagons,  waiting  outside 
the  stores  while  their  owners  are  shopping, 
is  impressed  with  the  curious  mixture  of 
the  past  and  present  which  is  to  be  found 
in  this  Michigan  town. 


In  the  olden  days- 


Drawing  by  J.  B.  Graff. 


COACHING    ON    THE   GREAT 
NORTH    ROAD 


BY    WALTER    HALE 


MEMORI ES  of  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
of  Cromwell's  campaign  against 
the  Royalists,  of  Guy  Fawkes 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  Dick  Turpin's 
ride  and  of  the  movements  of  kings  and 
queens,  statesmen,  highwaymen  and  fa- 
mous whips  are  clustered  about  the  Great 
North  Road  of  England. 

There  were  two  highways  to  York  and 


Edinburgh  in  coaching  days;  one  went  by 
way  of  Ware  and  Waltham,  the  other 
through  Barnet;  they  met  at  Alconbury 
Hill  in  Huntingdonshire  and  became  one 
road  from  there  on.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  coaches  identified  with  the  road;  the 
Stamford  Regent,  the  York  Highflyer,  the 
Leeds  Union,  the  York  Express,  the  Rock- 
ingham and  the  Edinburgh  Mail  were  weli 
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known  to  our  ancestors.  They  were  han- 
dled by  whips  whose  adventures  have  much 
to  do  with  the  making  of  coaching  history 
and  whose  names  arc  still  remembered  in 
wayside  inns. 

In  the  old  days,  had  you  been  traveling 
by  the  Regent  (Tom  Hennesy,  coachman, 
and  a  favorite  with  the  barmaids  all  along 
his  route),  you  would  have  started  from  the 
George  and  Blue  Boar  at  half-past  six  in 
the  morning  and  stopped  for  rum  and  milk 
at  the  Peacock,  Islington,  where  a  long  pro- 
cession of  coaches  had  already  formed, 
making  their  final  preparations  for  the  trip 
up  the  North  Road.  We  avoided  this  part 
of  the  journey  and  took  the  train  out  of 
London  to  Ware,  twenty-seven  miles  away. 
Dick  Turpin's  pursuers  changed  horses  at 
Ware,  we  merely  lunched  at  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  and  struck  the  famous  highway  at 
once  on  leaving  town.  Quaint  little  Hert- 
fordshire villages  were. left  behind  one  after 
the  other;  the  side  path  led  us  at  times 
beneath  shadowy  arches  formed  by  the 
trees  overhead,  then  out  again  into  the 
open  through  hayfields  bordered  with  scar- 
let poppies  burning  in  the  strong  sunlight. 
The  chickens  were  going  to  roost  as  we  flew 
through  Puckeridge,  the  twilight  was  deep 
and  chimes  were  ringing  as  we  approached 
the  old  college  town  of  Cambridge — off  the 
North  Road  to  be  sure,  but  Worth  the  de- 
tour for  its  historic  memories  and  the  im- 
posing architecture  one  finds  at  every  tUrn 
about  the  University.  It  was  the  luncheon 
hour  and  students  were  coming  out  of  Trin- 
ity College  through  the  picturesque  King's 
Gateway  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
leave  the  town.  Our  destination  now  was 
Ely,  and  after  we  had  jolted  over  the  cob- 
bles in  Cambridge  we  met  a  long  level  road 
leading  through  a  rich  farming  country; 
ahead,  as  we  rode  along,  rose  the  buttressed 
walls  of  Ely  Cathedral,  its  lofty  tower 
dwarfing  the  trees  and  houses  that  lay  be- 
tween. Besides  its  cathedral,  which  from 
my  window  at  the  Lamb  seemed  that  night 
a  vast  and  ghostlike  structure,  Ely  boasts 
of  a  house  that  Cromwell  lived  in  and  a 
Tudor  Palace  that  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  quaint  old  town  with  wind- 
ing streets  and  bits  of  picturesque  architec- 
ture cropping  up  at  every  turn — arched 
gateways,  broken  gargoyles  with  grinning 
faces,  and  carved  entablatures  contrasting 


strangely  with  the  modern  shops  and 
houses.  The  Cambridgeshire  fens  have 
much  of  the  character  of  Holland — low 
cottages,  sluggish  streams  controlled  by 
dykes,  black  and  white  cattle,  and  quaint 
windmills  waving  their  long  arms  against 
the  sky.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Chatteris, 
where  we  lunched  at  a  little  posting  house, 
the  George;   and  then  pushed  on  to  March. 

A  water  festival  and  pageant  was  adver- 
tised for  that  night  on  the  small  river  which 
winds  through  the  village,  and  shortly  after 
nightfall  the  parade  began;  the  boats  were 
decorated  with  roses  and  lilies  and  covered 
with  Japanese  lanterns  on  poles  and  col- 
ored globes  like  incandescent  lights  hung 
around  the  gunwales.  The  boys  and  girls 
on  the  banks  were  throwing  handfuls  of 
confetti  at  each  other  and  shouting  with 
delight;  it  seemed  almost  like  a  French  or 
Italian  fete. 

By  noon  the  next  day  we  had  reached 
Peterborough  via  Wittelsea.  The  road  led 
us  again  through  the  fens  where  patches  of 
yellow  mustard  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  fields  of  grain.  It  was  the  week  of 
the  country  horse-and-dog  show  and  the 
tap-room  at  our  hostelry,  the  Saracen's 
Head,  was  a  babel  of  many  tongues  and 
dialects.  The  staid  old  town  was  all  ex- 
citement ;  pony  traps  and  tee-carts  clattered 
over  the  cobbles,  followed  by  prancing  hun- 
ters led  by  grooms,  and  now  and  then  a 
pack  of  hounds  yelping  in  their  leashes. 

The  rambling  old  town  of  Lincoln,  which 
we  reached  in  due  course,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  northern  country.  It  is 
rich  in  antique  relics,  quaint  half-timbered 
houses,  Roman  city  gates,  basilicas  and 
altars,  the  house  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  and 
many  other  points  of  historic  interest. 
Lincoln  Cathedral  at  the  head  of  the  narrow 
winding  Strait,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
city;  incomparable  in  beauty  and  dignity, 
its  spireless  towers,  from  their  commanding 
position  on  the  hilltop,  overlook  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  miles.  It  was 
"Life  Boat  Saturday"  at  Gainsborough, 
twenty-one  miles  away,  and  market  day 
as  well,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  way  through 
the  crowded  streets  to  our  inn.  In  the 
evening  the  marketplace  was  a  blaze  of 
light,  venders  were  shouting  their  wares 
beneath  the  glare  of  flickering  oil  lamps, 
while  the  villagers  bargained  for  their  Sun- 
day provisions.     This  is  the  town  where 
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George  Eliot  founded  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss";  at  the  White  Hart  a  local  resident 
informed  us  that  "Mr.  Eliot"  often  visited 
the  place  with  "his"  friends.  The  town  is 
on  the  Trent,  not  far  from  Burton,  famous 
for  its  ales  and  the  "egre,"  a  great  tidal 
wave,,  sometimes  eight  feet  high,  which 
sweeps  up  the  river  each  day  at  certain 
stages  of  the  moon. 

At  Bawtry,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
miles  from  London,  we  were  back  again  on 
the  Great  North  Road  where  the  highway 
enters  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  sleepy  little  vil- 
lage, and  on  this  Sunday  afternoon  seemed 
to  be  populated  mostly  by  dogs  lying  on 
doorsteps  and  basking  in  the  sun.  In 
coaching  days  the  town  was  an  important 
center,  and  the  Crown  was  a  famous  posting 
house.  Here  the  Edinburgh  Mail  changed 
horses  and  here,  too,  Dick  Turpin  stopped 
on  his  wild  ride  from  London  to  ease  his 
mare,  Black  Bess.  From  Bawtry  the 
roads  to  York  diverge,  one,  the  old  mail 
road,  goes  via  Doncaster  while  the  other 
leads  on  through  Thorne  and  Selby.  We 
chose  the  former  highway  (Dick  Turpin 
took  the  latter,  the  lower  road,  and  almost 
came  to  grief  in  consequence),  and  jour- 
neyed on  where  the  lumbering  coaches  had 
thundered  in  the  past.  There  are  a  host 
of  memories  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  stage 
coach  clustered  about  the  town  of  Doncas- 
ter. Its  inns,  foremost  among  them  the 
Reindeer,  have  sheltered  many  famous 
whips — Cartwright,  who  drove  the  York 
Express,  John  Barker,  who  tooled  the  Mail 
over  the  seventy-five  miles  of  beautiful  road 
to  Stamford,  Leech,  and  scores  of  other 
celebrities.  But  Doncaster  is  a  commercial 
center  now,  with  a  famous  race-course,  to 
be  sure,  but  otherwise  uninteresting. 

At  York  are  many  recollections  of  the 
makers  of  English  history,  of  Richard  III 
and  Cromwell;  of  the  wars  with  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  of  hosts  of  kings  and 
queens  and  great  people.  We  found  the 
city  picturesque  to  a  degree;  near  the 
cathedral  there  is  a  quaint  old  street  and 
a  walk  along  the  famous  walls  of  York  is 
crowded  with  interesting  views  and  asso- 
ciations. 

What  was  commonly  known  in  coaching 
days  as  the  "York  Road"  ends  here.  We 
temporarily  abandoned  the  North  Road, 
which  goes  on  to  Edinburgh,  in  favor  of  a 
jaunt  westward  to  Ripon.     On  the  town 


hall  at  Ripon  is  the  motto  "  Excepte  ye 
Lord  Keepe  ye  Cittie,  ye  Wakeman  waketh 
in  Vain."  I  n  olden  times  it  was  the  custom 
to  order  that  a  horn  be  blown  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock  and  if  any  house  or  shop 
was  robbed  after  that  time  till  sunrise  the 
loss  was  made  good  to  the  inhabitant. 
Each  householder  was  taxed  fourpence 
yearly  for  this  insurance,  or  twice  that 
amount  if  the  building  had  a  rear  entrance. 
The  tax  has  long  since  been  abandoned, 
but  the  horn  is  still  blown  merrily  at  nine 
every  evening,  three  blasts  before  the 
Mayor's  door,  repeated  directly  afterwards 
at  the  Market  cross. 

The  rosy-cheeked  barmaids  at  the  Crown 
saw  us  off  to  Studley,  a  short  ride  from 
Ripon,  where  is  situated  Fountains'  Abbey, 
the  most  magnificent  and  beautifully  pre- 
served of  all  the  ruins  in  England — too 
carefully  kept,  if  a  fault  could  be  found. 
The  surrounding  park  is  a  constant  series 
of  attractive  pictures,  high  hedges,  gnarled 
and  twisted  old  trees,  velvety  lawns  v/here 
the  deer  roam  unconscious  of  the  travelers' 
gaze,  and  lakes  and  streams  where  the  cat- 
tle stand  knee  deep  in  the  water. 

Darlington,  on  the  route  of  the  old  Edin- 
burgh mail  coaches,  is,  in  appearance,  not 
unlike  one  of  our  New  England  manufac- 
turing cities,  and  there  is  little  in  the  place 
to  command  the  traveler's  attention.  We 
followed  the  North  Road  out  of  town,  over 
hills  and  down  steep  grades  through  a  coun- 
try already  changed  in  its  principal  charac- 
teristics from  what  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to;  the  grain  fields  and  gardens  gave 
place  to  undulating  downs  and  bits  of 
waste  moorland,  and  the  hedges  were  over- 
run with  wild  roses.  Durham  Cathedral 
from  our  inn,  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  im- 
presses the  beholder  with  its  majestic 
grandeur;  like  Lincoln  it  crowns  a  rocky 
hilltop  and  was  a  fortress  in  feudal  days. 
Architecturally  it  lacks  much  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  cathedrals  farther  south, 
but  its  position,  high  above  the  housetops 
and  heavy  foliage,  gives  to  the  old  building 
a  rugged  power  and  authority;  it  com- 
mands the  town  from  a  more  lofty  eminence 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  building  we 
saw.  The  castle  adjoining  was  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror  and  its  great  dining 
hall  and  rooms  of  state  have  been  occupied 
by  James  I  and  Charles  II  with  their  royal 
suites. 
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In  the  evening  we  rowed  about  on  the 
quiet  river,  which  almost  circles  the  cathe- 
dral and  castle  and  formed  a  natural  moat 
when  the  town  was  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Scotch  and  English  armies. 
Durham's  old  bridges,  picturesque  houses 
and  quaint  streets  have  seen  much  excite- 
ment during  the  frequent  border  wars 
which  agitated  the  northern  counties. 

Again  we  switched  off  the  North  Road; 
columns  of  smoke  from  numerous  collieries 
blurred  the  landscape  on  the  ride  on  to 
Newcastle,  but  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
sea  and  the  smell  of  the  salt  air  almost 
made  the  detour  worth  while. 

To  the  north  again  we  came  down  a  wind- 
ing road  into  the  ancient  town  of  Alnwick, 
where  is  located  the  magnificent  castle  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park.  The  landlord  at  the 
little  inn,  the  Nag's  Head,  was  staggered 
when  in  an  extravagant  mood  we  suggested 
soup  for  dinner.  "  He  hanna  had  the  hoose 
long,"  he  said,  "and  would  we  mind  havin' 
fish  instead,  it  was  too  late  for  marketing 
that  night." 

We  ran  into  a  driving  mist  shortly  after 
leaving  the  town  in  the  morning,  which  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  rainstorm  before  we 
reached  the  Blue  Bell  Inn  at  Belford.  We 
were  kept  in  by  the  storm  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  let  up  a  little  and  we 
started  out,  hoping  to  reach  Berwick,  as 
planned.  We  toiled  up  the  "Bank"  out 
of  the  village,  then  over  high  hills  with  the 
perfume  of  clover  and  roses  on  the  wayside 
sweet  with  the  rain.  Far  beneath  lay  the 
North  Sea,  with  dark  sails  dotting  its  misty 
surface,  and  sheep  and  cattle  were  grazing 
in  the  wide  pasture  lands.  We  splashed  on 
through  the  mud,  the  mist  so  thick  at 
times  that  we  could  scarcely  see  three  yards 
ahead.  Then  it  cleared  a  bit,  the  hedges 
had  disappeared,  and  the  country  was  wild 
and  uncultivated.  It  was  almost  dark 
when  we  crossed  the  Tweed  by  the  old 


bridge  that  here  connects  the  two  countries, 
and  made  our  way  through  dingy,  shadowy 
streets  to  the  courtyard  of  the  King's  Arms, 
Berwick.  Remnants  of  the  old  ramparts 
still  surround  the  toWn — the  entrance  to 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  Inn  is  through  an 
archway  once  a  sally  port  in  the  city  wall. 
Berwick  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times 
in  one  day  by  the  Scotch  and  English 
forces,  and  in  most  of  the  fierce  fighting 
during  the  border  wars  and  raids  the  old 
town  played  a  prominent  part. 

Our  road  in  the  morning  took  us  past 
these  historic  battle  grounds,  where  now  we 
saw  the  militia  artillerymen  at  drill  and  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  on  parade. 
The  appearance  of  the  landscape  changed 
perceptibly  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
Scotland.  The  road  wound  over  rocky 
headlands,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  below, 
past  heather-covered  hillsides  purple  in  the 
distance,  and  through  quaint  villages  where 
the  red  brick  and  tile  of  England  had  given 
place  to  gray  stone  and  slate  in  the  stolid- 
looking  cottages. 

Grant's  House,  a  little  hamlet  on  the 
North  British  Railway,  detained  us  for  a 
moment,  and  at  Dunbar,  where  the  road 
turns  west  to  Edinburgh,  we  spent  the 
night.  The  battle-field,  where  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides  routed  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  army,  is  near  the  town.  We 
passed  it  in  the  morning,  and  then  on  to 
North  Berwick,  which  claims  some  of  the 
best  British  amateur  and  professional 
golfers  and  boasts  a  course  that  rivals  old 
St.  Andrew's  in  popularity.  From  here  on 
the  road  skirts  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  we 
glimpsed  its  shining  waters  alive  with 
shipping  at  every  turn.  Ahead,  arising 
out  of  the  distance  and  becoming  increas- 
ingly distinct,  was  the  majestic  hill  called 
Arthur's  Seat,  while  behind  it,  blurred  by 
the  smoke,  the  outlines  of  the  towers  and 
chimneys  that  marked  the  end  of  our 
journey,  the  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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THE    MIRACLE   OF   THE 
MAPLE 

A    FOREST   FABLE 

BY   ALOYSIUS    COLL 

N  the  dawn  of  the  old  days, 
a  wide  wood  stretched  its 
fern-laced  feet  down  to 
the  salt  sands  of  the  sea. 
Inland,  it  laid  its  towsled 
head  of  matted  leaves  and 
ivy  tresses  on  the  round 
breast  of  a  meadow,  sweet  with  clover. 
Deep  in  the  forest  stood  a  giant  maple 
tree,  proud  of  stature,  sleek  and  hale, 
strong  from  tiny  rootlet  to  top  twig — save 
one  limb,  sapless  and  hollow,  which  the 
lightning  kiss  had  burned  with  blushes 
unto  death.  One  afternoon,  in  the  dawn 
of  the  old  days,  a  queen  honey  bee 
alighted  on  the  maple  tree,  and  with  her 
the  soldiers,  the  workers  and  the  drones 
that  had  swarmed  from  a  neighboring  nest. 
The  dead  limb  they  made  their  castle, 
their  fortress,  their  home,  and  therein  they 
dwelt.  Tiny  comet  tails  in  the  wind,  the 
workers  darted  out  to  the  honeyed  border 
of  the  wide  wood,  and  returned  into  the 
fold,  sweet-scented  and  sweet-burdened. 

Now  in  the  dawn  of  the  old  days,  no 
sugar  camp  had  yet  steamed  the  forest 
with  a  nectar  broth;  no  sweet  liquor  had 
ever  dropped  from  the  wounds  of  the  pink- 
budded  trees.  The  maple  was  the  mock- 
mother  of  the  wood,  and  her  milk  was  as 
the  ooze  of  the  toadstool  and  the  fang-dew 
of  the  cobra.  From  her  heart  trickled  the 
wine  of  vicious  plots,  and  from  her  veins 
the  chill  sweat  of  death. 

But  in  the  hollow  limb  of  the  maple 
wherein  the  bees  kept  house  and  court,  the 
store  of  strange  sweetness  grew  and  grew, 
with  the  constant  theft  from  the  crop  of 
the  clover  acres.  Row  on  row,  the  glisten- 
ing combs  increased  and  multiplied — not 
in  the  little  squares  we  see  in  the  stores  and 


the  marts  of  the  children  who  do  not  live  in 
the  dawn  of  the  old  days,  but  in  great 
layers,  shaped  to  fit  the  walls  of  the  bee 
home.  Cell  after  cell  bulged  with  its  cup 
of  nectar.  In  other  cells  bulged  the  tiny 
brown  heads  of  the  baby  bees.  Happiness 
filled  the  bee  tree.  The  days  died.  Sum- 
mer, mellow  with  the  memory  of  June, 
surrendered  her  warm  breath  to  the  lips  of 
the  frost,  and  bowed  her  head,  snow- 
crowned,  into  the  lap  of  Winter.  But  the 
bees  had  been  wise.  Their  store  of  honey 
was  ample,  and  comfort  filled  every  heart. 

Was  Winter  jealous  of  the  little  patch  of 
Summer  lingering  still  in  the  bee  tree?  It 
is  not  so  related  in  the  fable  of  the  Punning 
Pelican,  but  the  signs  are  that  he  was 
angry.  A  great  wind  he  sent  into  the 
forest — a  prowling  hurricane.  The  with- 
ered limb  of  the  proud  maple  could  not  bow 
humbly,  but  stiff  and  rheumatic,  buffeted 
the  rude  invader.  Boreas,  the  bully,  splin- 
tered her  in  his  grasp. 

Then  a  night  of  terror  reigned  in  the  bee 
home.  Legions  of  the  faithful  summer 
workers  perished  in  the  crash.  Others 
stamped  about  in  the  riot  store  of  honey, 
tilted  from  the  uncapped  cells,  like  fairies 
heavy-winged  with  the  breath  of  the 
drunken  gods.  Chalice  of  the  queen  and 
goblet  of  her  subjects  clinked  and  broke 
and  spilled  and  drained  in  the  rude  toast 
of  the  storm.  The  queen  herself,  sur- 
rounded by  her  faithful  attendants,  strug- 
gling body-high  in  the  honey  rivers,  died 
miserably.  The  tailend  of  the  hurricane 
licked  at  the  sugary  wreck.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  desolate  hive  the  honey  rivers 
mingled  and  gathered  into  a  minim  sea. 

Warm  days  followed.  The  itch  of 
spring  tingled  in  the  buds  of  the  trees. 
The  sap  of  the  maple  stirred.  In  the  sun- 
light of  a  balmy  morn,  Mr.  Sapsucker,  a 
silly  fellow  of  fuss  and  feathers,  flitted 
through  the  forest  and  dug  his  bony 
claws  into  the  bark  crevices  of  the  proud 
maple  tree.  Bewilderingly  rapid,  he  pecked 
with  tiny  thuds,  echoed  down  the  rows  of 
trees. 
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"Hello,  Silly!" 

The  voice  startled  Mr.  Sapsucker.  The 
pert  head  paused  erect,  like  a  trip-hammer 
poised  over  a  half-done  weld.  "Oh,  is  it 
you,  Mr.  Chipmunk?"  he  called  out,  his 
naturally  shrill  voice  more  than  usually 
sharp.  "Come  up  higher.  Never  stay 
at  the  foot  when  you  can  get  up  in  the 
world." 

"Alarmingly  kind  this  morning,  Silly. 
Wherefore?" 

"Just  lonesome;  that's  all.  Ready  to 
take  up  with  anybody  in  the  class  of  'silly 
sapsucker.'" 

Mr.  Chipmunk  turned  his  head,  professor 
like,  for  a  clearer  insight  into  this  mysteri- 
ous remark.  "I  don't  quite  understand," 
he  said. 

"Well,  I  heard  something  said  down  at 
the  brook  yesterday  that  put  you  in  my 
class  (change  the  feather  on  me  for  your 
coat  of  fur),  and  since  that  1  look  upon  you 
as  a  sort  of  companion." 

"Just  the  same  as  calling  me  a  fool." 
Mr.  Chipmunk's  tail  twitched  nervously. 

"Tut,  tut,  I  never  called  myself  a  fool. 
We  can't  help  what  others  think  and  say 
of  us."  There  was  particular  emphasis  on 
the  plural. 

"Say,  Silly,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
proverb  among  the  squirrels,  which  runs 
something  like  this:  'Under  the  kite,  com- 
pany;  over  the  kernel,  none?'" 

"Too  much  of  an  epigram  for  me,"  said 
Mr.  Sapsucker. 

"Only  another  way  of  saying  that  when 
in  danger  we  desire  friends,  and  when  in 
luck,  none.  But  if  you're  after  a  partner 
for  misery  to-day,  Silly,  I'm  not  the  pilgrim 
to  pick  up."  Mr.  Chipmunk  skirted  the 
tree,  and  sat  upon  the  first  limb,  scratching 
his  bunchy  jaw  with  fast  strokes. 

"Eh?"  said  the  bird,  "and  why?" 

"The  sun's  so  warm  and  the  air  so  fine. 
It's  not  in  me  to  get  the  blues  to-day  be- 
cause of  yesterday's  black  reports,"  and 
before  Mr.  Sapsucker  could  answer  the 
merry  Chipmunk  scudded  up  the  tree — up 
to  the  bending  twigs  of  the  top. 

"  You  can't  do  that  with  two  legs,"  called 
up  the  bird. 

"Like  you  do!" 

"You  speak  with  wonder.  Have  I 
more?" 

"How  about  the  wings?" 

"Do  I  climb  with  them?" 


"They're  only  a  sign  of  your  angelic 
sanctity,  then!''  and  Mr.  Chipmunk  tittered 
gaily. 

Mr.  Sapsucker  was  ruffled.  He  be- 
thought him  of  a  thrust  into  the  family  tree 
of  the  squirrel.  "I  believe  your  uncle,  or 
brother,  or  cousin  flies  once  in  a  while,  does 
he  not?"  he  said  blandly. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Flying  Squirrel.  He  does 
the  soaring  for  the  whole  family,  just  as 
you  in  your  blue  and  white  army  suit 
carry  off  all  the  military  honors  of  your 
family — till  Mr.  Hawk  comes  around. 
Yes,  Mr.  Flying  Squirrel  has  -some  flights 
once  in  a  while.  He's  all  right  going 
down  grade,  when  he  has  something  to  let 
go  of  for  a  starter  and  something  to  grab 
for  a  stopper." 

"You  relish  your  relationship!" 

"I  like  my  dead  relations."  Mr.  Sap- 
sucker did  not  know  it,  but  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  forest,  Mr.  Chipmunk  hated  most 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Flying  Squirrel. 

T-r-r-r-r-r-r— sounded  the  repeated  peck 
of  Mr.  Sapsucker,  starting  a  new  hole  in  the 
trunk  of  the  maple  tree. 

"Did  you  get  him?"  barked  Mr.  Chip- 
munk, relentlessly. 

"Get  what?"  piped  Mr.  Sapsucker. 

"Your  maggot  dessert.  I  must  say, 
Silly,  your  menu  is  one  of  unparalleled  dis- 
gust— sun-baked  larvae,  for  instance,  with 
dry-rot  sauce.     Ugh!" 

"  You  strike  them  once  in  a  while  in  your 
hickory,"  retorted  the  angry  bird. 

"And  you  and  I  became  warm  friends, 
you  remember,  because  I  always  leave  that 
part  of  my  misshapen  bill-of-fare  for  you. 
You'll  find  two  wiggling  on  yonder  stump. 
I  turned  from  them  in  terror  a  little " 

Mr.  Owl,  with  wide  open,  yellow  eyes, 
fluttered  through  the  trees,  and  alighted 
close  to  the  maple.  His  old  rival,  Mr. 
Hawk,  dropped  down  from  a  long  and  hard 
flight.  He  was  gorged  with  fish,  but  alert, 
and  his  watchful  eye  spied  Mr.  Pelican — he 
of  the  triple  dinner  accommodations  and 
the  ready  lunch  attachment — pouting  in 
the  shade.  He  had  strolled  up  from  the 
salt  sea. 

"Say  something,  you  old  pouter,"  sang 
out  Mr.  Hawk. 

"You  like  to  see  me  open  my  mouth," 
retorted  Mr.1  Pelican,  bitterly.  In  every 
vision  and  day-dream  Mr.  Pelican  could 
see  Mr.  Hawk  swooping  down  upon  him, 
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forcing  from  him  a  squawk,  then  robbing 
the  fish  stored  in  that  accommodating 
pouch. 

"I  think  you  do  me  an  injustice,"  said 
Mr.  Hawk,  provokingly.  "I  greatly  ad- 
mire your  conversation." 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  appreciated  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  my  'forced  fables,'" 
said  Mr.  Pelican. 

"Forced?  Do  you  infer  that  I  take  the 
word  out  of  your  mouth,  Mr.  Pelican?" 

"Not  the  word.  You  go  into  my  pouch 
to  fish  for  food  for  thought,  that's  all." 

"I  think  my  eyes  are  open  now,  Mr. 
Pelican,"  said  Mr.  Owl.  "Give  me  an- 
other one,  please." 

"Wait  till  he  goes  fishing  again.  Mr. 
Pelican  never  has  anything  good  at  his 
tongue's  end  till  he  has  had  a  lucky  fishing 
expedition,"  put  in  Mr.  Hawk. 

"Why,  what  does  Mr.  Pelican  feed  on?" 
asked  the  Owl,  soberly. 

"Ask  Mr.  Hawk,"  said  the  Pelican. 
"His  diet  and  mine  are  such  that  if  he 
tells  you  what  his  is  you  will  know  mine — 
except  that  Mr.  Hawk  has  his  second- 
handed,  as  it  were." 

"You  haven't- named  the  bill-of-fare," 
insisted  the  Owl. 

"It  depends  on  whether  you  are  the 
pelican  or  the  hawk.  If  you  are  the  pelican 
you  eat  what  you  earn  by  your  watchful- 
ness and  labor;  if  you  are  the  hawk,  you 
devour  what  you  can  steal  from  your 
neighbor." 

"What  a  star  boarder  Mr.  Hawk  is!" 
sang  out  Mr.  Owl. 

"Astronomical  club  man  of  the  heavenly 
heights!"  put  in  Mr.  Pelican. 

"Yes,  gazes  for  what  he  eats,"  added 
Mr.  Sapsucker,  whirling  around  in  a  mock 
circle,  imitating  Mr.  Hawk  hovering  over 
Mr.  Pelican. 

"And  that  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Hawk  gets  sustenance  from  his  bill-of- 
fare!"  blurted  out  Mr.  Owl. 

"He  gets  it  from  the  bill,  but  it  isn't 
fair,"  punned  Mr.  Pelican,  making  his 
second  sally  into  the  turn  of  speech. 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Mr.  Owl,  thor- 
oughly startled.  "Did  you  not  know  they 
will  kill  all  punsters  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury?" 

"The  reason  for  my  living  ahead  of  my 
time,"  laughed  Mr.  Pelican. 

"And  a  fair  indication  that  you  will  die 


ahead  of  your  date,"  muttered  Mr.  Fox,  to 
himself,  who  had  been  lurking  behind  a 
bush.  He  relished  his  own  wit,  but  jeal- 
ousy prevented  him  from  joining  in  the 
laughter  over  jokes  of  the  other  people  of 
the  wood.  "How's  your  scoop,  Mr.  Peli- 
can?" he  began,  advancing  into  the  group. 

"Like  some  heads,"  answered  Mr.  Peli- 
can, dryly,  "empty." 

"Too  bad.  Too  bad.  But  come  down 
to  the  sea  with  me,  and  like  Simon  the 
fisherman,  cast  your  nets,  and  get  a " 

"Cold " 

"Never,"  interrupted  Mr.  Fox,  "you 
get  a — —"■ 

"Deal,"  completed  Mr.  Pelican.  "Be- 
sides, this  is  not  a  popular  hour  for  fishing." 

Mr.  Fox  was  surprised.  The  pelican,  to 
turn  the  conversation,  suggested  Mr.  Owl 
as  Simon  the  fisherman. 

"Mr.  Owl  is  blind,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

"So  are  the  clams,  and  some  of  the  fish," 
laughed  Mr.  Pelican. 

So  did  Mr.  Pelican  doom  himself.  To 
Mr.  Fox  belonged  the  reputation  of  being 
the  wit  of  the  wood,  and  now  Mr.  Pelican 
— a  bird  of  ill  repute,  too  stupid  and  too 
cowardly  to  keep  what  rightfully  it  owned 
— was  using  his  tongue  to  his  own  credit. 
Mr.  Fox  wriggled  under  the  heavy  thought 
of  it.  Quick  as  the  drop  of  a  brown  nut, 
unbuoyed  by  a  clinging  leaf,  he  turned  the 
talk  of  the  forest  people.  "I  tell  you, 
friends  of  the  forest,"  he  began,  "the 
dignity  of  the  mighty  wood  has  been  as- 
sailed here  to-day.  The  rail  splitters,  who 
in  the  power  of  prophecy,  I  tell  you  will 
come  years  hence  to  hew  these  hemlocks 
and  maul  these  maples,  will  not  so  abuse 
the  gift  of  speech  as  has  Mr.  Pelican,  the 
propounder  of  poor  puns.  Keep  him  long 
enough  away  from  the  sea,  and  we  might 
make  an  ostrich  of  Mr.  Pelican,  but  there 
is  no  conversion  for  the  punster.  But 
while  we  cannot  tear  him  from  the  pride  of 
his  prattle,,  we  can  improve  the  method  of 
his  madness.  So  let  us  tutor  his  thick 
tongue,  since  he  will  use  it,  and  since  he 
has  put  it  to  the  business  of  sharp  things, 
let  us  whet  it  for  him.  For  this  I  know  of 
nothing  more  beneficial  than  a  strong  dose 
of  sap  from  *the  acrid  maple,  the  mock 
mother  of  the  wood."  Mr.  Fox  looked 
about  for  approval,  and  Mr.  Owl,  who  was 
nearest  him,  saw  the  sly  grin  under  the 
wolf-like  lips. 
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"The  best  medicine  for  coughs  and  colds 
I  know  of,"  said  Mr.  Owl,  lazily  budging 
his  feathered  legs  on  the  limb  whereon  he 
sat.  "  It  brings  a  smooth  voice  every  time. 
The  walrus  told  me  it  helped  him,  and  you 
all  know  how  the  walrus  coughs." 

"Has  a  perpetual  croup,"  added  Mr. 
Fox,  helping  matters. 

"Maple  mixture's  the  thing,"  added  Mr. 
Hawk. 

"This  is  hazing  of  the  condemned  sort," 
protested  Mr.  Pelican.  "It  will  be  investi- 
gated later,  mind  you." 

"True,"  put  in  Mr.  Fox,  "but  we'll  all 
be  dead  before  the  board  of  inquiry  makes 
its  report."  The  forest  leaves  took  up  the 
laugh  of  the  merrymakers.  Even  Mr. 
Chipmunk,  who  had  been  hiding  in  the 
remains  of  the  hollow  limb,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  detested  Mr.  Hawk, 
giggled.  Mr.  Sapsucker  chuckled  in  a 
high  key. 

"Come  around  the  tree,  there,  Mr.  Silly," 
cried  Mr.  Fox,  "and  get  to  work.  Bore  in 
the  trunk  of  the  maple  near  the  root,  so 
that  Mr.  Pelican,  our  punning  patient,  may 
strike  an  easy  flow  of  the  panacea  we  have 
prescribed  for  him." 

"Quacks,  every  one  of  you,"  muttered 
Mr.  Pelican.  "  1  see  right  here  the  origin 
of  a  patent  medicine  business  that  will 
never  die  out  as  long  as  there  are  simpletons 
to  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  herbs  and  pick 
the  unnamed  seeds  of  the  fields " 

"And  as  long  as  there  are  fools  to  drink 
the  stuff,  Mr.  Pelican.  You're  an  excellent 
advertising  medium  for  the  business.  You 
are  to  be  the  first  patient  cured  by  our  par- 
ticular brand.  I  can  picture  your  jolly 
countenance  in  all  the  newspapers  and 
journals  three  hundred  years  from  now, 
with  a  signed  recommendation  from  you, 
reading  like  this:  'I  can  cheerfully  recom- 
mend Dr.  Fox's  Maple  Mixture  to  all 
afflicted  with  throat  trouble,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  tonsils.  I  took  cold  from  wet 
feet.  My  throat  contracted  till  I  could  not 
swallow — even  my  own  jokes.  I  took  one 
dose  of  the  Dr.  Fox  Mixture,  and  now  my 
throat  is  so  wide  open  that  I  carry  three 
dinners  in  it,  and  swallow  them  whenever 
I  choose.'  Don't  you  think  that  will  be 
a  capital  ad  to  start  with?" 

Only  the  round  grip  of  his  talons  saved 
Mr.  Owl  from  tumbling  from  his  perch,  so 
did  he  laugh.     Mr.   Hawk  trembled  and 


shook  till  his  feathers  stood  open  and 
ruffled  all  around  like  the  startled  quills  of 
an  alarmed  porcupine.  But  Mr.  Fox 
dared  not  relent  at  the  humor.  He  was 
anxious  to  carry  the  joke  to  the  bitter  end. 
"Get  to  work,  Silly,"  he  called  to  the  sap- 
sucker. 

Under  threats  of  extermination  from 
Mr.  Hawk,  the  little  head  began  to  thump 
and  peck  ceaselessly,  albeit  unwillingly. 
"Silly  always  wears  that  army  suit  of 
blue,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "and  thinks  probably 
that  he  is  not  supposed  to  do  anything 
except  attend  dress  parades  and  to  keep 
watch  over  a  lot  of  weary  worms.  I 
greatly  enjoy  seeing  him  work." 

"He'll  be  a  veteran  if  he  keeps  up  this 
pace,"  suggested  Mr.  Hawk,  approvingly. 

"And  we'll  reward  him  accordingly," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  added  under  his 
breath,  "by  letting  him  do  it  again  some 
time." 

Mr.  Sapsucker  worked  faithfully.  At 
first  he  remonstrated,  but  as  he  bore  in,  he 
showed  signs  of  pleasure.  His  little  bill 
clung  to  the  wound  in  the  tree,  and  he 
seemed  loath  to  withdraw  it,  when  the  hole 
had  been  bored  some  distance  into  the 
wood  under  the  bark. 

Mr.  Fox  noticed  the  strange  attraction. 
"Silly,  don't  spoil  Mr.  Pelican's  chance  for 
a  cure,"  he  said.     "Give  him  the  full  dose." 

"How  much  shall  be  the  dose?"  inquired 
Mr.  Owl. 

"Give  him  the  credit  of  being  grown  up, 
even  if  he  is  simple,"  said  Mr.  Fox.  "He 
shall  get  an  adult's  dose." 

Mr.  Pelican  made  a  dart  for  liberty,  but 
Mr.  Hawk  was  upon  him  in  a  trice.  Poor 
Pelican  tugged  and  struggled,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  led  up  to  the  maple  tree,  and  his 
cumbersome  bill  inserted  into  the  hole 
made  by  Mr.  Sapsucker.  To  prevent  any 
leakage,  dried  leaves  were  tamped  in 
around  the  bill.  Mr.  Yellow  Hammer  ar- 
rived in  time  to  drive  a  few  final  strokes, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  he  do  the  work  that 
when  he  ceased  to  pound,  Mr.  Pelican 
could  not  withdraw  his  bill,  nor  could  he 
have  done  so  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and 
seven  of  his  brothers  of  the  cove.  Not  a 
drop  of  the  precious  mixture  oozed  and 
escaped  from  the  bleeding  tree.  Drop 
after  drop  trickled  into  the  pouch  of  Mr. 
Pelican,  and  it  grew  heavier  and  heavier. 

"Why  don't  you  make  a  few  wry  faces, 
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anyway,  to  show  that  you  appreciate  my 
medicine?"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

Not  a  wry  face  made  Mr.  Pelican.  "It's 
all  running  into  that  tub  under  his  chin," 
called  Mr.  Yellow  Hammer. 

"True,  but  there  will  be  an  overflow 
pretty  soon,  and  then  he'll  have  to  swal- 
low." 

Mr.  Pelican  laughed  inwardly.  He 
longed  to  be  able  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Hawk 
be  given  a  chance  when  the  pouch  had 
filled,  so  that  the  robber  might  follow  his 
customary  habit  and  instinct,  but  he  could 
riot  speak,  so  closely  his  bill  was  wedged 
into  the  tree  trunk. 

Mr.  Fox  grinned.  "Now  the  cure 
works,"  he  said.  The  brothers  of  the 
forest  saw  that  Mr.  Pelican  was  gulping 
down  the  fluid,  his  prescribed  dose.  And 
not  a  wry  face  made  he.  Wonder  of  won- 
ders! When  the  overflow  had  been  drunk 
down,  Mr.  Pelican  contracted  his  pouch  so 
that  he  could  get  the  last  drop  in  the 
bottom  of  it.  Why,  he  was  frantic  to  get 
the  last  sip! 

Mr.  Fox  was  astonished.  He  was  pained 
at  the  good  nature  of  Mr.  Pelican.  Then 
he  began  to  pity  the  heroic  patient.  As 
the  leader  in  the  trick's  doing,  he  felt 
that  he  should  also  take  the  lead  in  its 
undoing.  "One  more  tubful,  Mr.  Pelican," 
he  called  out,  gaily,  "and  the  cure  is 
everlasting." 

Mr.  Pelican  lifted  one  leg,  and  put  it 
out  three  times.  Dr.  Fox  understood. 
"Three?"  he  said.  "Three  tubfuls!  Well 
and  good,  as  you  desire." 

Now  the  sympathies  of  all  the  forest 
folk  began  to-turn  to  Mr.  Pelican.  He  had 
taken  his  hazing  like  a  pelican  should.  He 
had  objected  to  it  nobly,  and  fought  to 
escape  it.  But  when  he  had  been  over- 
powered, and  forced  to  take  his  dose,  he 
had  indicated  that  it  was  not  half  strong 
enough  for  one  of  his  magnitude,  and  high- 
born dignity.  By  this  was  Mr.  Pelican  a 
victor  in  his  defeat.  With  awkward 
movements  of  his  neck  he  gulped  down  the 
second  and  the  third  pouch  of  the  maple 
sap.  The  birds  released  him,  Mr.  Fox 
looking  a  little  as  if  dog-chased.  "How 
do  you  feel,  Mr.  Pelican?"  he  inquired  with 
mock  interest. 

"Overdosed,  I'll  bet,"  sighed  Mr.  Hawk, 
indicating  a  gorge  of  his  craw  with  his 
puffed  bosom. 


"Nay,  cured  and  recovered,"  said  Mr. 
Owl. 

"Thanks  for  the  compliments  to  my 
prescription,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

"And  to  a  happy  accident  which  may 
let  Mr.  Pelican  live  after  the  attention  of 
an  unlicensed  quack,"  and  the  dosed  bird 
bowed  to  Mr.  Fox  with  mock  courtesy. 

"However,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  out 
our  mourning  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Yellow 
Hammer.  "Punsters  are  liable  to  die 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  joke." 

A  flutter  of  wings  in  broken  flight 
sounded  in  the  forest  circle,  and  a  shadow 
darkened  the  moss. 

"Good!     Here  is  Undertaker  Jim  Crow.' 
Each  of  the  forest  people  began  to  pluck  a 
black  feather  as  a  mourning  emblem  from 
the  newcomer. 

"I  think  this  is  unnecessary,"  said  Mr. 
Fox.  "Mr.  Pelican's  danger  of  death  al- 
ways comes  from  starvation,  not  gluttony. 
And  for  once  in  his  life,  he  didn't  have  to 
share  a  meal  with  Mr.  Hawk." 

Mr.  Pelican  was  laughing  in  his  pouch. 
He  felt  far  from  the  need  of  Undertaker 
Jim  Crow.  "  I  liked  your  prescription, 
Doctor  Mine,"  he  said,  bowing  again  to 
Mr.  Fox.  With  a  spread  of  awkward 
wings,  he  swept  down  the  wood,  and 
alighted  with  a  splash  on  the  sea-washed 
sands  of  the  shore.  The  forest  people 
dispersed,  wondering. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Chipmunk  came  out 
of  his  hiding,  and  Mr.  Sapsucker  chanced 
to  alight  again  on  the  proud  maple  tree. 

"I've  been  hiding  from  Mr.  Owl  in  the 
bee  home,"  said  the  squirrel.  "Can  you 
help  me,  Silly?"  Mr.  Sapsucker  was  be- 
side his  touchy  friend  in  a  twinkling  of 
wings,  and  found  that  Mr.  Chipmunk  had 
been  smeared  much  with  the  honey  in  the 
minim  sea.  Mr.  Sapsucker  sipped  at  the 
sweet  coating. 

"It  is  the.same  as  I  tasted  in  the  hole  I 
bored  for  Mr.  Pelican!"  cried  Mr.  Sap- 
sucker, excitedly.  "  I  was  loath  to  leave 
the  work,  because  it  was  so  sweet  and  good. 
Mr.  Pelican  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Did 
you  not  notice  how  he  wished  more  than 
the  allotted  dose?  I  knew  why,  but  I  was 
so  angry  because  I  had  been  made  do  the 
menial  work  for  the  joke,  that  I  would  not 
tell  Mr.  Fox  and  the  others  what  a  feast 
Mr.  Pelican  was  enjoying." 

"  But  the  maple  is  the  mock  mother  of 
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the  wood,"  said  Mr.  Chipmunk,  "and  her 
sap  is  as  the  ooze  of  the  toadsti  10I." 

"It  has  been,"  said  Mr.  Sapsucker,  " hut 
did  you  nol  almost  drown  in  the  minim 
sea  of  the  honey,  stored  in  the  hollow  limb 
of  the  maple?  I  followed  the  bees  at  their 
work  in  the  summer.  Boreas,  the  bull)', 
has  been  about  his  business  here,  and 
wrecked  the  nest  of  sweetness.  And  the 
sweetness  has  gone  out  of  the  combs,  and 
gone  into  the  maple,  and  given  her  a 
pleasant  blood  in  her  veins  forever.  Let 
us  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves." 

"For  your  sake  I  keep  the  secret,"  said 
Mr.  Chipmunk.  "For  myself,  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  this  mess." 

And  Mr.  Chipmunk  said  never  a  word 
about  it.  The  secret  leaked  out  from  Silly 
Sapsucker,  but  his  forest  brothers  would 
believe  it  not,  and  the  secret  was  as  safe  as 
if  untold.  To  this  day,  the  sapsuckers 
know  of  the  legend  of  their  forefather,  and 
(lit  about  in  the  wood,  boring  here  and 
there  for  the  sweet  sap. 

And  the  proud  maple  transmitted  her 
sweet  legacy  to  her  children,  and  other 
maples,  with  sugary  blood,  sprang  up  in 
the  forest.  If  you  go  into  the  wood,  Chil- 
dren of  the  Day  that  is  Not  Old,  in  the 
springtime,  you  will  find  the  honey  of  the 
wrecked  court  of  the  bees,  dripping  from 
the  wounds  of  the  sugar  trees — the  children 
of  that  one  proud  maple  in  the  wide  wood 
by  the  sea.  And  sometimes  you  will  find 
the  trees  dropping  pairs  of  tiny  wings  to 
the  ground — little  pinkish  wings,  like  hints 
of  memory  of  the  bees  that  lost  their  home 
and  their  honey  in  the  rage  of  Boreas,  the 
bully. 

But. as  you  munch  at  your  cake  of  maple 
sugar,  and  pull  your  tally,  and  pour  the 
sirup  over  your  griddle  cakes,  you  doubt 
my  tale  and  the  telling  of  it,  because  it  all 
happened  so  far,  far  back,  in  the  dim  dawn 
of  the  old  days. 

BOGGS    ON    DOGS 

BY    N.    H.    CROW  ELL 

[LLUSTRATBD    nv    wai.tkk   c.ai.i.away 

nrilH    McPheeter's    infant    entered    the 
store  lugging  an  empty  molasses  jug. 
Close  behind  him  trailed  a  tall,  discouraged- 
looking  hound,  who  seized  advantage  of  a 


pause  in  the  jug's  progress  to  lick  ecstatic- 
ally at  the  delectable  rivulets  that  adorned 
its  sides. 

"Don't  allow  dogs  in  here,  kid,"  growled 
the  proprietor,  as  he -snatched  the  jug 
swiftly  right  out  of  the  hound's  face. 

The  dog,  feeling  a  gathering  coolness  in 
the  atmosphere  hastily  clamped  his  tail  to 
his  breastbone,  arched  his  back  acutely  and 
trembled  industriously.  A  haunted  look 
crept  into  his  sad,  hazel  eyes,  as  he  in- 
stinctively focused  upon  Uncle  Ezra,  who 
had  just  been  taking  an  invoice  of  the  dried 
pear  supply  with  satisfying  results.  After 
a  moment's  vigorous  mastication  Boggs 
cleared  his  vocal  decks  for  action  by  a 
slight  cough  and  said: 

"Jones,  have  you  an  antipathy  to  dogs 
as  dogs?" 

Jones  glanced  up,  but  instantly  glanced 
down  again  as  the  cold  molasses  spread 
gleefully  over  his  wrist.  Then  he  uttered 
a  distinct  and  eloquent  snort. 

"That's  jest  what  I  have,  Ez.  I  hain't 
got  no  antipathy  agin  'em  as  hosses  or 
elephants,  but  as  dogs,  you  can  bet  I  have. 
It  don't  do  this  store  no  particular  good  to 


fa*** 

"Bill  was  sort  o'  crazy  about  'em,  T  guess." 

have  dogs  runnin'  their  noses  into  every 
box  and  keg  in  the  place.  Hi!  Git  out  o' 
them  mackerel,  you  purp!" 

The  hound  promptly  ended  his  pisca- 
torial research  and  propelled  himself 
through  the  open  door,  where,  from  a  safe 
position  he  gazed  in  mournfully. 

After  the  boy  had  gone,  Uncle  Ezra  drew 
the  sawdust  box  within  striking  distance 
and  threw  one  leg  over  the  other. 

"Never  saw  a  man  who  liked  dogs  any 
better'n    Hill   Fikes  did.     Bill  was  sort  o' 
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"Actually  run  himself  to  death." 


crazy  about  'em,  I  guess.  At  one  time  or 
another  Bill  either  owned  or  had  an  interest 
in  all  the  known  makes  of  dogs  and  one  or 
two  that  he  couldn't  tell  the  name  of,  if  I 
remember  right. 

"The  first  dog  Bill  ever  had  was  a  St. 
Bernard  by  the  name  of  Eph.  Eph  was 
the  largest  piece  of  dog  meat  I've  ever  seen 
in  one  chunk.  And  lazy?  Why,  that  dog 
was  so  onusual  weary  that  it  took  him  no 
less'n  eight  minutes  jest  to  lay  down.  He'd 
begin  to  squat  an'  keep  goin'  down  till  he 
felt  ground  with  his  hind 
precincts  an'  then  drop 
like  a  wounded  buffalo. 
Jar  th'  bric-a-brac  off'n 
th'  shelves,  he  would, 
too.  It  took  about  forty 
pounds  of  beef  per  day 
to  support  Eph  and  after 
standin'  the  strain  a 
week  Bill  traded  him  in 
on  another  dog. 

"The  new  dog  was 
Kaiser — a  Dutch  pup. 
He  was  a  special  patent, 
bein'  about  two  dogs 
long  an'  half  a  dog  high. 
Looked  like  he'd  carried 
a  load  of  sorrow  ever 
since  he  could  remember 
an'  it  had  stunted  'is 
growth.  Kaiser  was  so 
long   he'd    pass   himself 


around  a  hitchin'  post.  Although  he  was 
a  terrible  long  dog  his  wind  was  short  an' 
one  day  he  walked  around  th'  ash  barrel, 
seen  his  hind  legs  an'  actually  run  himself 
to  death  thinkin'  'twas  another  dog.  It 
cut  Bill  up  awful  when  Kaiser  died,  but 
in  a  few  days  he  managed  to  get  hold  of 
another. 

"  Bill's  new  dog  was  called  Charge,  prob- 
ably because  somebody  had  sunk  a  charge 
of  eights  into  him  about  a  week  before  Bill 
got  'im.  He  was  a  greyhound,  but  his 
color  was  an  unlaundered  cream,  like  a 
caterpillar.  Charge  was  so  thin  a  man  had 
to  squint  both  eyes  to  see  'im  endways,  an' 
his  waist  looked  like  tight  lacin'  in  its  most 
virulent  form.     But  as  a  runner — say! 

"That  dog  could  get  across  the  face  of 
th'  earth  about  as  fast  as  a  warm  scandal  at 
a  sewin'  bee.  I've  seen  that  animal  skate 
fifty  yards  jest  tryin'  to  stop.  He  had 
an  accident  once — run  head  on  into  a  stone 
wall  an'  it  crowded  'im  together  jest  like  an 
accordion.  When  Bill  picked  'im  up  his 
spine  wasn't  over  nine  inches  long  an'  he 
looked  like  a  kangaroo.  Bill  ironed  him 
out  but  his  nerve  was  gone  an'  he  never 
run  agin.     He  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

"Bill's  next  dog  was  called  Brutus. 
Brutus  was  bull,  not  tame  bull,  either.  He 
was  no  morning-glory  for  looks — his  face 
looked  like  he'd  been  through  a  fire  an'  a 
few  train  wrecks  before  his  features  had 


once   or    twice    in    goin'      "Bill  come  home  a  trifle  late  one  night  and  Brutus  run  him  up  a  tree." 
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got  fully  hardened.  He  had  a  voice  like 
a  lion  stepping  on  a  hot  rock,  an'  when 
he'd  hurl  himself  out  of  Bill's  front  gate  at 
some  strange  canine  th'  entire  block  would 
come  out  on  th'  porch  and  gnash  its  teeth. 
Bill  come  home  a  trifle  late  one  night  an' 
Brutus  run  him  up  a  tree  an'  kep'  him 
there  till  mornin'.  Brutus  was  terrible 
surprised  when  daylight  come,  to  see  it 
was  Bill  he'd  treed,  an'  he  tried  to  climb  up 
to  show  'is  joy  but  Bill  only  went  higher. 

"  Bill  sold  that  dog  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice 
an'  bought  a  bird  dog.  Sport  was  one  of 
these  bird  dogs  that  won't  bird.  We  took 
'im  out  one  day,  chicken  flushed  right  under 
'is  nose,  an'  Sport  beat  'is  shadow  home  by 
eleven  yards.  He  never'd  look  a  tame  hen 
in  the  eye  without  breakin'  into  a  cold 
sweat.  As  a  huntin'  beast  Sport  was  about 
as  useful  as  tomato  catsup  on  a  chilblain. 

"  Bill  traded  him  for  a  two-gallon  jug  of 
ten-year-old  an'  on  th'  way  home  broke  th' 
jug  against  a  rock.  Th'  blow  nigh  killed 
Bill. 

"  He's  never  had  no  dog  since  and  don't 
want  none." 

IN    THE    HAYFIELD 
BY   E.    P.    POWELL 

Oh  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears. 

DUT,  alas,  there  are  no  scythes  now-a- 
AJ  days!  The  work  is  done  with  horses 
and  reapers.  The  economical  reform  has 
swept  out  romance  unmercifully.  In  those 
days  there  were  scythes,  and  there  were 
men  who  knew  how  to  swing  them.  It 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  four  or  five  well 
built  lads,  led  by  the  father,  moving 
down  the  meadow — and  the  timothy 
was  nearly  as  tall  as  their  heads.  But 
the  swing  of  their  scythes  fell  true,  and 
their  tread  was  even,  and  they  were  glad. 
Birds  sung  overhead,  and  when  they  came 
near  a  ground  bird's  nest,  the  mother  told 
them  of  it,  and  they  went  round  leaving  it 
unharmed.  But  a  bumblebee's  nest! 
That  was  another  thing!  And  they  went 
round  that  also.  But  at  night  the  boys 
did  not  forget,  for  bumblebees'  honey  is 
good,  and  they  did  not  know  in  those  days 
that  the  bumblebees  were  very  essential 


in  a  clover  field.  I  remember  one  tall 
fellow,  with  a  touch  of  Indian  blood,  who 
went  down  the  field  on  a  trot — cutting  a 
good,  honest  swath  all  the  way.  No  one 
could  keep  near  him,  and  he  was  the  envy 
of  all  boys  and  men.  At  noon  he  marched 
like  a  general,  and  at  night  he  spoke 
patronizingly.  Why  not,  for  it  was  a  grand 
achievement.  Such  art  was  surely  as 
good  as  scanning  Homer,  and  the  feet  never 
lost  time.  They  were  hexameters  that 
rhymed. 

It  was  always  my  ambition  to  leave  my 
city  parish,  and  take  my  vacation  in  hay- 
ing time.  I  went  when  I  could  smell  the 
basswood  blossoms.  If  you  have  never, 
on  a  load  of  orchard  grass,  driven  beneath 
the  limbs  of  great  lindens,  when  in  full 
bloom,  you  have  missed  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  fine  things.  Stop  those  horses 
a  few  moments;  lie  down  on  the  load; 
shut  your  eyes,  and  smell  with  all  your 
might.  There  are  people,  even  in  the 
country,  who  have  never  smelled  a  linden 
(that  is,  a  basswood) — at  least  not  know- 
ingly. But  I  have  filled  myself  full  of  the 
fragrance,  till  there  was  honey  in  my  mind, 
while  whole  hives  of  honeybees  overhead 
were  also  gathering  their  share  of  the 
nectar.  This  is  the  noblest  of  American 
trees,  in  my  judgment,  and  it  should  be 
planted  everywhere  upon  the  lawns  and 
in  the  streets — where  the  birds  may  build 
and  where  the  bees  may  work. 

You  may  drive  on,  for  at  this  rate  we 
shall  never  get  to  the  barn;  but  why  shall 
one  not  get  the  heart  and  the  fragrance  of 
things?  Why  shall  one  be  blind  to  the 
poetry  that  God  writes  between  every  line 
of  labor  that  he  orders  for  our  days  and 
our  lives?  At  any  rate  that  was  the  way 
of  it,~and  such  hay  always  took  the  city 
conventionalism  out  of  me,  so  that  I  could 
go  back  and  preach  as  sweet  a  sermon  as 
the  bees  and  the  birds.  Dear  me,  and  why 
not;  and  what  has  a  parson  to  do  flying  in 
the  face  of  natural  salvation;  denying  that 
heaven  is  all  about  us?  The  only  thing 
that  a  real  minister  has  to  do  is  to  open 
people's  eyes  and  ears,  and  improve  their 
tastes.  Nature  will  do  the  preaching  if  he 
can  only  teach  them  to  listen.  The  trouble 
is  the  streets  are  too  noisy,  and  other  sorts 
of  conventionalism  keep  up  a  drowning 
racket. 

I   will  never  forget  how  I   reached  my 
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country  home  one  of  those  years — rather 
the  worse  for  wear.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous sight  about  the  old  farm  home  was 
long  rows  of  hay  cocks  up  and  down  the 
meadow  that  lay  sunning  itself  toward  the 
east — delicious  clover  hay,  in  long  rows, 
just  behind  the  barn,  and  over  the  way 
from  the  farm  house.  I  had  brought  two 
of  my  church  lads  with  me,  intending  to 
turn  them  loose  in  the  country,  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  truly  for  the  mere 
fun  of  seeing  them  enjoy  themselves.  A 
little  later,  and  just  before  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  I  looked  across  the  street,  and 
saw  a  succession  of  legs  and  arms  flying 
through  the  air,  from  hay  cock  to  hay 
cock.  Already  those  two  boys  had  turned 
somersaults  over  half  the  rows  in  the  field 
— flattening  them  so  that  they  were  worth- 
less in  case  of  rain.  The  hired  man  had 
discovered  them  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  truly  his  mixed  English  was  excusable. 
There  were  two  hours  of  hard  work,  all  to 
be  done  over  again;  but  we  all  turned  in 
and  helped  him  recock  the  hay.  It  did 
the  lads  lots  of  good,  but  next  time  they 
somersaulted  on  other  material.  The 
robins  sung  their  evening  songs  a  little 
high-keyed,  and  I  think  they  were  laugh- 
ing at  us.  '  **" 

My  hayfield  lies  sloping  to  the  east.  It 
gets  the  very  earliest  rays  of  the  morning. 
A  row  of  old  maples  stands  along  the 
northern  edge,  and  to  the  south  there  is  an 
orchard  so  full  of  boy  history  and  robin 
houses  that  I  wish  it  might  last  forever. 
To  the  east  of  that  a  knoll  looks  over  a 
great  valley  full  of  houses  and  meadows 
and  gardens  and  other  orchards.  Wild 
strawberries  stain  the  ground  where  we 
tread,  and  the  bees  are  at  work  in  the  wild 
raspberry  bushes  that  grow  in  the  corners 
of  the  fence — it  is  an  old  zig-zag  rail  fence, 
such  as  the  world  is  learning  unfortunately 
to  forget.  These  wild  things  are  passing 
away,  but  I  like  them,  and  I  shall  never  be 
too  stingy  of  the  ground  for  a  patch  of 
wild  elder  bushes,  or  a  square  rod  of  red 
budded  sumacs.  Evert  a  bull  thistle  looks 
pleasant  to  me,  because  the  bumblebees 
like  them.  I  draw  the  line  at  Canada 
thistles,  because  they  are  sly,  running  their 
roots  under  ground,  to  take  possession  of 
more  than  their  share. 

The  old  rule  for  haying  was  to  begin 
after  the  Fourth  of  July;  for  truly,  in  those 


days  every  one  must  be  patriotic.  It  took 
one  day  to  declare  independence,  and  two 
more  to  get  over  it.  But  nowadays  most 
of  the  cutting  is  done  before  the  Fourth, 
and  the  hay  harvest  is  finished  at  least, by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  This  sort  of  hay 
is  a  new  kind  of  food,  and  when  we  add  to  it 
the  September  aftermath  we  can  count 
safely  on  as  much  milk  from  the  cows  in 
winter  as  in  midsummer.  It  is  curious 
that  our  fathers  should  not  have  found  out 
that  dry  grass  is  not  always  hay;  and  as 
for  that  stuff  which  was  left  to  get  wet  on 
Sunday,  while  the  parson  preached,  and 
was  then  dried,  as  it  could  be,  afterward, 
why  it  was  unfit  for  horse  or  cow,  and 
barely  kept  them  alive.  This  June  cut 
fodder  holds  in  all  the  sweet  juices  and 
richness  that  the  cow  turns  over  into  milk. 

I  remember  well  when  these  things  be- 
gan to  be  discussed.  It  was  about  the 
time  that  love  apples  became  tomatoes, 
and  the  first  railroad  was  carrying  peaches 
and  strawberries  into  New  York  City. 
One  day  the  father  came  in,  with  an  arm 
full  of  orchard  grass,  saying,  "Mother,  but 
this  is  sweet  enough  for  a  pillow";  and  he 
laid  it  on  the  stoop  bench,  where  he  took 
his  noon  nap.  Then,  when  the  clover  was 
in  full  bloom,  he  did  not  wait  any  more  for 
it  to  dry  standing  in  the  field,  but  he  cut  it, 
and  tossed  it  lightly,  till  it  was  "made"; 
and  in  the  mow  it  smelled  like  summer  all 
winter,  and  the  horses  fairly  laughed  as  it 
was  thrown  down  into  their  mangers. 
Father  was  that  happy,  that  it  grew  to  be 
a  part  of  his  religion  to  correlate  more 
closely  his  animals  with  their  food.  It  was 
about  time  for  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  to  be  established; 
and,  indeed,  they  came  about  very  soon, 
and  since  that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  "  balanced  rations."  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  some  college  or  other  institution 
gave  us  balanced  rations  for  our  own 
dyspeptic  stomachs?  I  look  down  into  my 
well-ordered  stables  and  rub  my  stomach 
with  a  strong  desire — for  even  milk  I  can- 
not digest — not  always. 

The  morning  must  be  quiet,  and  the  sun 
come  up  inquisitive,  but  considerate. 
There  should  be  no  wind,  but  yet  hundreds 
of  little  breezes  playing  around  the  meadow, 
and  then  going  to  sleep  under  the  trees  in 
the  orchard.  Hunt  for  them,  but  they 
touch  you  on  the  cheek,  or  just  draw  a 
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finger  over  your  forehead,  or  hold  a  rose 
scent  to  your  nostrils,  and  are  invisible. 
You  hear  the  mill  dam  in  the  distance, 
sober,  staid,  without  vacation.  The  dew 
rises  in  a  thin  mist;  the  clover  crackles  to 
the  touch;  now  at  it.  This  is  the  ideal 
hay  day.  The  reapers  rattle  across  the 
meadows!  The  boys  whistle  and  chase 
after  with  forks.  One  old-fashioned  fellow 
hangs  about  the  trees  and  the  corners  with 
a  scythe;  grumbling  at  modern  inventions, 
and  proud  of  his  ability  to  handle  the  tool 
of  his  fathers — a  lost  art;  but  sometimes 
sighing  over  his  solitary  lot.  Poor  fellow! 
But  after  all,  what  could  we  do  without  a 
few  such  left-overs  as  you — and  me? 

At  noon  the  wind  holds  its  breath;  the 
horses  do  not  pull  as  steady,  throwing  their 
heads  up  and  down;  the  hay  is  making 
with  rapidity.  Lunch  under  the  trees — 
lying  down  full  length  for  half  an  hour, 
then  drinking  at  the  spring  in  the  orchard; 
and  then  at  it  again,  drawing  in  the  loads. 

You  will  never  quite  know  what  a  field 
of  hay  is  if  you  do  not  smell  it  with  the  dew 
on.  Get  up  when  the  moon  is  high,  and 
the  world  is  still — all  but  the  mill  dam 
down  in  the  valley.  Let  them  sleep  while 
you  go  out  into  the  great  meadow,  and  sit 
under  the  unbroken  canopy  of  heaven. 
Now  you  have  a  new  world,  and  now  it  is 
yours.  Only  the  mill  dam,  I  said,  but  as 
you  look  upward  you  hear  the  whirr  of 
night  hawks  and  night  swifts,  moving  in 
great  circles,  and  gathering  in  the  insects 
that  fill  the  upper  air.  Crickets  are  cross- 
ing notes  with  katydids,  and  fireflies  flash 
their  love  in  the  grass.  But  as  compared 
with  day  the  world  is  your  own.  The 
odors,  caught  in  the  dew,  become  the  air 
itself,  and  you  breathe  ozone.  Lie  down 
with  your  head  on  a  pillow  of  clover  and 
when  the  mood  comes  upon  you,  sleep. 
It  will  be  the  most  dreamless,  but  sweetest 
and  most  refreshing  sleep  of  your  life. 
You  will  never  forget  a  June  night  in  the 
hayfield.  You  have  learned  also  some  of 
Nature's  secrets.  You  have  found  out 
what  the  dew  is  for — to  condense  and  to 
hold  the  essences  that  belong  only  to  the 
moonlight.  Fairies  are  passing  about  their 
tiny  goblets  of  clover  and  blue  grass  and 
thistle  down. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  haying 
and  haying;  that  is,  if  you  work  with 
orchard  grass  you  will  find  out  what  hay 


fever  is,  for  you  will  sneeze  most  of  the 
time.  1  advise  you  to  get  into  the  field 
where  the  mints  grow  along  the  brook  edge. 
It  makes  delicious  hay,  at  least  from  our 
standpoint.  And  I  think  that  the  horses 
also  know  all  the  gamut  of  tastes  and 
fragrances.  My  Fanny,  a  Morgan,  tells 
me  with  emphasis  when  we  pass  a  clover 
field,  and  asks  me  to  stop  to  get  her  a 
handful.  She  will  not  budge  from  her 
place,  but,  shaking  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude, she  watches  every  movement  with 
critical  interest.  When  the  bunch  comes, 
and  she  shall  surely  have  it,  she  delicately 
separates  the  big  red  clover,  full  of  sweet- 
ness, and  lets  the  rest  drop  to  the  ground. 
A  man  whose  religion  leaves  such  a  horse 
to  feed  on  musty  hay  needs  to  recast  his 
creed.  I  would  give  more  for  his  pitchfork 
than  for  his  prayer  book.  Indeed,  I  have 
such  tender  sympathies  with  these  in- 
articulate friends  of  mine,  that  half  the  fun 
of  haying  is  to  get  their  food  stored  sweet 
and  nourishing.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  make  a  clod,  a  stupid  thing  of  your 
horse;  or  that  you  can  make  a  poet  of  him 
just  as  easily?  Indeed  it  is  very  much  like 
yourself.  A  horse  that  is  compelled  to  eat 
coarse  and  juiceless  stuff  gets  not  only  dull 
in  the  legs,  but  in  the  brain  also.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  thought  this  thing  through. 
You  may  make  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  milk  of  your  cow.  So  I  say  there  is  a 
difference  in  haying,  and  I  like  always  to 
feel  that  I  am  bettering  myself  in  char- 
acter, and  my  beast  also,  while  I  work. 

Haying  cannot  be  done  by  the  eight-hour 
man.  This  we  may  as  well  understand  at 
once,  that  the  laborer  who  measures  his 
task  by  hours  had  better  stay  in  the  city. 
The  farmer  must  be  weather  wise,  and  a 
storm  cannot  be  faced  down  with  union 
labels.  The  glory  of  farm  labor  is  always 
that  it  comes  in  ahead.  It  has  the  element 
of  victory  in  it,  or  of  defeat.  I  know  men 
who  have  been  whipped  by  quack,  and 
others  who  were  threshed  out  of  manhood 
as  well  as  property,  by  lying  abed  in  the 
morning.  The  farmer  must  be  springingly 
ready,  alert  and  masterful.  I  have  known 
a  farmer  to  get  up  at  midnight,  call  his 
boys,  and  get  in  half  a  dozen  loads  of  sweet 
timothy,  while  the  thunder  rolled  nearer, 
and  the  lightning  helped  them  to  see  the 
cocks  and  the  driveways.  God  gave  him 
that  hay  on  condition;  and  his  whole  char- 
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acter  was  brought  to  tension  in  making  it 
a  sure  gift.  When  the  work  was  done  the 
boys  threw  themselves  on  the  mow  and 
went  to  sleep.  They  were  not  "victims  of 
labor"  when  they  came  to  a  six-o'clock 
breakfast  in  the  morning. 

Haying  may  be  a  family  affair.  The 
women  may  do  the  raking  and  loading,  and 
the  men  the  lifting  and  the  tossing,  al- 
though I  have  known  a  lass  as  stout  and 
as  sweet  as  a  sassafras  bush  who  could 
out-toss  the  best  of  them.  Nor  did  she 
lose  her  fine  womanliness.  Her  cheeks 
were  rosy,  her  arms  were  hickory,  but  her 
thoughts  flew  well  with  the  bluebirds. 
When  the  fragrance  came  in  at  the  door 
from  the  clover  field,  the  little  mother  used 
to  say:  "Why  should  I  be  shut  into  greasy 
odors  and  the  smell  of  boiled  cabbage?" 
"Why,  indeed,"  answered  the  red-cheeked 
Gladys,  "and  as  for  that,  we  will  not  be, 
so  long  as  the  big  meadows  are  not  locked 
up."  So  the  women  may  help  to  make 
the  hay,  and  to  toss  it  into  the  bay;  and 
future  generations  will  be  glad  of  such 
mothers.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  honest 
work — certainly  not  in  Nature's  garden, 
the  clover  field. 

HUNTING    THE   SACRED 
BIRD  OF  THE  AZTECS* 

BY   A.  HYATT  VERRILL 

IMAGINE  a  bird  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  its 
back,  head,  wings  and  breast  dazzling 
metallic-green  with  golden  sheen,  its 
entire  lower  parts  vivid  scarlet,  a  soft, 
recurved  crest  curling  over  the  bill  and 
ferny,  curved  plumes  lapping  over  the 
wings,  while  two  or  three  slender,  green 
feathers,  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  extend 
over  and  beyond  the  glossy  black  and 
white  tail.  Such  is  the  Quetzal  or  Re- 
splendent Trogon,  sacred  bird  of  the 
Montezumas,  national  emblem  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  handsomest  and  most  striking 
of  all  the  gorgeous  Trogon  family.  Al- 
though found  in  nearly  every  republic  of 
Central  America  this  superb  creature  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  heavy  oak  forests 
of  the  higher  mountains.  In  these  locali- 
ties his  shrill  scream  may  be  heard  at  any 

*  This  is  one  of  the  shyest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously  plumaged  birds  of  the  tropics. — 
Editor. 


time,  yet  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  brilliant  form  as  he 
flits  from  tree  to  tree  and  far  more  difficult 
is  the  task  of  securing  specimens.  Appar- 
ently fully  aware  of  their  beauty  and  value, 
these  royal  birds  are  exceedingly  shy  and 
suspicious,  keeping  entirely  to  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  frequently  far 
out  of  shotgun  range.  This  statement  is 
no  exaggeration,  for  the  trees  often  attain 
a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  with  the 
lowest  limbs  fully  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  earth,  and  I  have  frequently  fired  heavy 
charges  of  No.  3  shot  at  a  quetzal  on  the 
lower  branch  of  one  of  these  forest  giants 
with  no  other  result  save  a  stray  leaf  or 
two  floating  downward.  Early  morning 
is  the  only  time  at  which  the  bird  may  be 
sought  with  any  chance  of  success.  On  the 
morning  finally  selected  for  my  quetzal 
hunt,  the  dripping  trees  and  jungle  of  the 
mountain  side  were  still  shrouded  in  the 
blackness  of  tropic  night  as  Juan  and  I 
made  our  way  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
Turrialba. 

A  queer  chap  was  Juan,  woodsman  and 
born  hunter,  fearing  nothing  and  withal 
the  most  superstitious  mestizo  I  ever  met. 
The  turn  of  a  leaf,  the  trill  of  an  insect,  or 
even  the  direction  taken  by  a  column  of 
army  ants  or  soldier  crabs,  to  his  mind 
presaged  good  or  evil  luck.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  many  quaint  beliefs, 
however,  was  in  the  mystic  powers  of  a 
certain  ragged,  silk  undershirt.  Where  he 
originally  obtained  this  curious  talisman 
was  a  mystery  he  refused  to  divulge,  yet 
strangely  enough,  whenever  he  wore  it,  we 
invariably  met  with  success,  while  if  for 
any  reason  left  behind — and  this  was  sel- 
dom indeed — we  returned  all  but  empty- 
handed.  The  fact  was,  that  when  without 
the  shirt,  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  chase 
and  made  no  effort  to  find  game,  whereas 
wearing  it  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  utmost 
in  order  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  his 
silken  charm. 

At  the  edge  of  the  woods  ran  a  noisy 
mountain  stream  from  whose  bosom  a 
brace  of  black-bellied  tree  ducks  arose  at 
our  approach.  As  we  forded  the  torrent 
a  magnificent  sun-bittern  took  wing  from 
among  the  bowlders  and  as  he  fluttered 
off  I  dropped  him,  but  alas!  for  my  pur- 
poses he  was  useless,  a  mangled  mass  of 
torn  flesh  and  feathers  was  all  that  re- 
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mained  when  Juan  retrieved  him  with  a 
peculiar  grin  on  his  swarthy  face.  It  was 
my  first  acquaintance  and  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  these  handsome  birds  are  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  of  creatures, 
with. a  skin  like  tissue  paper  to  which  the 
feathers  are  barely  fastened.  These  sun- 
bitterns  are  most  odd  and  interesting 
birds,  in  shape  like  a  small  bittern,  feeding 
habits  and  motions  like  a  sandpiper,  nest- 
ing in  trees,  and  with  soft,  fluffy  plumage 
variegated  in  red,  gray,  white,  and  irides- 
cent green,  blue  and  black.  At  the  report 
of  my  gun  the  till-then  silent  forest  became 
filled  with  a  thousand  screams  and  cries. 
From  the  treetops,  macaws  and  toucans 
screeched  and  clattered,  a  great  black, 
howling  monkey  leaped,  yelling  like  a 
"maniac,  from  branch  to  branch,  while 
parrots,  jays  and  many  other  birds  added 
to  the  uproar.  From  a  swale  before  us 
a  herd  of  peccaries  lumbered  off,  grunting 
and  squealing,  and  even  a  great  tapir, 
rudely  aroused  from  his  early  morning 
wallow,  crashed  through  the  canebrake  on 
the  river  bank  in  plain  view,  but  ere  gun 
could  be  brought  to  shoulder  the  clumsy 
looking  fellow  disappeared  among  the 
waving  reeds.  We  now  pushed  forward 
into  the  forest,  Juan  turning  and  twisting 
among  the  great  trunks  and  lianas,  where 
never  a  sign  or  landmark  blazed  a  way,  as 
though  upon  a  beaten  path.  Twice  with  a 
gesture  he  cautioned  me  not  to  shoot  as  the 
shadowy  forms  of  peccaries  crossed  our 
path,  and  although  the  temptation  was 
great  to  slay  thelittle  savage  pigs  I  forbore. 
All  this  time  we  were  steadily  climbing  the 
mountain,  but  so  devious  was  the  way 
that  one  scarce  realized  the  ascent.  At 
last  Juan  slackened  his  rapid  pace  and 
walking  cautiously,  halted  ever  and  anon 
to  peer  ahead  and  listen.  Finally  coming 
•to  a  fallen  tree  we  stopped,  and,  seating 
ourselves,  waited  in  silence  for  some  sound 
from  our  quarry.  From  far  across  a  deep 
and  wooded  ravine  a  sound  like  the  sweet 
chime  of  church  bells  floated,  but  well  we 
both  knew  no  church  was  hidden  there  and 
that  'twas  but  the  strange  music  of  a  bell- 
bird  or  campanero.  This  bird  is  a  species 
of  cotinga,  arrayed  modestly  in  spotless 
white  and  golden-brown,  its  only  orna- 
ments 4  long,  fleshy  appendage  hanging 
from  the'forehead  and  two  similar  filaments 
depending  from  the  base  of  the  bill.     They 


are  shy,  retiring  creatures,  keeping  in  the 
deepest  shadows  of  the  forest  and  seldom 
producing  their  peculiar,  metallic  notes 
when  man  is  in  the  neighborhood.  As  the 
last  notes  of  the  bell-bird  died  away  there 
came  a  ringing  challenge,  sharp  and  harsh, 
from  above  our  heads,  and  gazing  upward 
I  beheld  a  superb  male  quetzal  perched 
upon  a  liana — his  graceful  crest  erected 
and  his  yard-long  tail  gently  rising  and 
falling.     Many  a  rare  and  beautiful  bird 


The  Quetzal. 

have  I  killed  after  hours  of  patient  stalk- 
ing, but  of  them  all,  none  has  given  me  the 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  did  this,  my  first 
quetzal.  When  at  last  the  beautiful  fellow 
was  safely  wrapped  and  placed  tenderly  in 
Juan's  basket  we  pushed  silently  forward, 
but  soon  we  again  heard  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  note,  and  as  we  crouched  in  the 
shadows  of  a  tree  trunk  Juan  gave  an 
answering  cry.     Nearer  the  call  rang  out 
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in  response  and  again  Juan  replied.  Still 
nearer  it  sounded,  until  peering  through 
the  leaves  I  caught  momentary  glimpses 
of  golden-green  and  scarlet  in  a  treetop 
fifty  yards  away.  Juan  saw  it  also  and 
silently  we  waited  hoping  that  in  curiosity 
it  would  approach  closer.  Finding  it  did 
not  Juan  a^ain  called  and  the  quetzal, 
answering,  flew  to  another  limb  where, 
apparently  afraid  that  something  was 
wrong,  he  hopped  nervously  about,  erecting 
and  depressing  his  crest  and  flirting  his 
tail.,  evidently  undecided  whether  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  Although  he  was  far 
out  of  shotgun  range, .  fearing  he  would 
take  alarm  and  disappear  altogether,  I 
decided  to  try  a  shot  with  my  .22  rifle, 
which  I  had  used  with  great  success  on 
hawks,  herons  and  wild  turkeys  and  found 
so  indispensable  in  my  collecting  that  I 
invariably  carried  it  when  after  large  or 
shy  birds.  The  report  of  the  tiny  cartridge 
sounded  ridiculously  small,  but  neverthe- 
less, the  quetzal  came  tumbling  earth- 
ward. Before  he  fairly  reached  the  ground 
Juan  grasped  my  arm  and  pointed  to  a  tree 
near  where  he  had  been  perched.  .At  first 
I  saw  nothing,  and  then  following  his  ex- 
tended finger  I  discerned  a  large  hole  in  a 
decayed  limb;  "El  nido  del  quetzal*"  (the 
nest  of  the  quetzal),  whispered  Juan,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  sfender, 
green  tail  feathers  of  a  quetzal  protruding 
from  the  cavity.  Noticing  my  puzzled 
expression  Juan  smiled  and  led  me  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tree  where  I  saw  that  the 
hole  extended  entirely  through  the  limb-/ 
the  tail  projecting  from  one  side  while  the 
head  peered  forth  from  the  other.  Juan 
assured  me  that  the  nest  was  always  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  for  the  male 
quetzal,  doing  a  good  portion  of  the 
sitting,  thus  makes  provision  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  long  tail.  Much  to 
our  chagrin  the  nest  was  impossible  to 
reach  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time, 
my  companion  rapped  the  tree  smartly, 
whereupon  the  bird  flew  out.  To  have 
come  upon  this  nest  was  luck  indeed,  for  I 
had    never   seen  or  read  any  account  of 


their  breeding  habits.  We  remained  in 
the  forest  an  hour  longer  and  heard  several 
quetzals  at  a  distance  but  could  not  decoy 
one  near  enough  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  this  splendid,  shy,  tropical  bird. 

FISHY,    BUT   TRUE 

BY  WM..W.  HART 

TT  may  be  imposing  on  good  nature  to 
■*■  combine  snake  stories  with  fish  stories;, 
since  one  at  a  time  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  limit;  but  the  following  can  be 
vouched  for,  being  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation. 

I  am  no  doubt  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered a^cr-ank-  on-  fishing,,  my  favorite 
being  the  small-mouth  black  bass.  My 
appetite,  as  a  rule,  is  always  good,  and  I 
enjoy  eating  as  well  as  catching  the  fish ; 
also  I  have  always  understood  the  black 
bass  to  be  noted  for  its  cleanliness  as  a 
feeder,  being  particular  what  it  ate. 

While  walking  along  the  beach  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  one  morning,  endeavoring 
to  secure  some  small  frogs  for  bait,  I  no- 
ticed a  little  garter  snake  crawling 'along, 
evidently  on  the  same  mission.  Over- 
taking it  easily,  I  struck -a  stinging  blow 
across  its  back  with  a  switch  I  carried, 
which  put  it  hors'de  combat.  Each  end, 
however,  continued  to  show  plenty  of  life 
and  animation.  I  carried  the  snake  on  a 
stick  to  the  wharf's  end,  two  hundred  feet, 
where  I  did  much  of  my  fishing,  and  tossed 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.out  into  the  lake. 
The  snake  wriggled  and  wriggled,  thus 
keeping  its  head  above  water  for  fully  five 
minutes  before  it  gradually  disappeared. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  until 
the  second  night  after,  while  cleaning  a 
few  .-nice  bass  which  I  had  caught  off  the 
end  of  the  wharf  that  day.  On  opening 
a  little  three-pounder  what  was  my  sur- 
prise, to  find  my  snake  (without  doubt)  of 
two  days  before,  partly  digested. 

My  appetite  for  bass,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  never  been  .quite  the  same. 


■■■■JHi^^HM 
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Nearer  the  fire  the  shadows  creep — 

The  brands  burn  dim  and  red — 
While  the  pillow  of  sleep  lies  soft  and  deep 

Under  a  weary  head. 

HEN  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life — the  small 
ones,  I  mean,  for  they 
are  the  only  ones  that 
count — the  beginning  of 
a  wild,  free  life  near  to 
Nature's  heart  begets  a  series  of  impres- 
sions quite  new,  and  strange — so  strange. 
It  is  not  that  one  misses  a  house  of  solid 
walls  and  roof,  with  stairways  and  steam 
radiators.  These  are  the  larger  comforts 
and  are  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  shel- 
tering temple  of  the  trees,  the  blazing  camp- 
fire  and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  stars. 
But  there  are  things  that  one  does  miss — a 
little — just  at  first.  When  we  had  finished 
our  first  evening's  smoke  and  the  campfire 
was  burning  low — when  there  was  nothing 
further  to  do  but  go  to  bed,  I  suddenly 
realized  that  the  man  who  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  do  without  all  the  rest  of  a 
house  if  he  could  keep  the  bathroom, 
spoke  as  one  with  an  inspired  knowledge 
of  human  needs. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  I  am  a  person 
given  to  luxurious  habits  and  vain  details 
in  the  matter  of  evening  toilet.  But  there 
are  so  many  things  one  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing  just  about  bedtime,  which  in  a  bath- 
room with  its  varied 'small  conveniences 
seem  nothing  at  all,  yet  which  assume  un- 
due proportions  in  the  deep,  dim  heart  of 
Nature  where  only  the  large,  primitive 
comforts  have  been  provided.  I  had  never 
been  in  the  habit,  for  instance,  of  stumbling 
through  several  rods  of  bushes  and  tangled 


vines  to  get  to  a  washbowl  that  was  four 
miles  wide  and  six  miles  long  and  full  of 
islands  and  trout,  and  maybe  snapping 
turtles  (I  know  there  were  snapping  tur- 
tles, for  Charlie  had  been  afraid  to  leave 
his  shoepacks  on  the  beach  for  fear  the 
turtles  would  carry  them  off),  and  I  had 
not  for  many  years  known  what  it  was 
to  bathe  my  face  on  a  ground  level  or  to 
brush  my  teeth  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
It  was  all  new  and  strange,  as  I  have  said, 
and  there  was  no  hot  water — not  even  a 
faucet — that  didn't  run,  maybe,  because 
the  man  upstairs  was  using  it.  There 
wasn't  any  upstairs  except  the  tree  tops 
and  the  sky,  though,  after  all,  these  made 
up  for  a  good  deal,  for  the  treetops  feath- 
ered up  and  faded  into  the  dusky  blue,  and 
the  blue  was  sown  with  stars  that  were 
caught  up  and  multiplied  by  every  tiny 
wrinkle  on  the  surface  of  the  great  black 
bowl  and  sent  in  myriad  twinklings  to  our 
feet. 

Still,  I  would  have  exchanged  the  stars 
temporarily  for  a  one-candle  power  elec- 
tric light,  or  even  for  a  single  gas  jet  with 
such  gas  as  one  gets  when  the  companies 
combine  and  establish  a  uniform  rate.  I 
had  mislaid  my  tube  of  dentifrice  and  in 
the  dim  pale  starlight  I  pawed  around 
and  murmured  to  myself  a  good  while 
before  I  finally  called  Eddie  to  help  me. 

"Oh,  let  it  go,"  he  said.  "  It  '11  be  there 
for  you  in  the  morning.  I  always  leave 
mine,  and  my  soap  and  towel,  too." 

He  threw  his  towel  over  a  limb,  laid  his 
soap  on  a  log  and  faced  toward  the  camp. 
I  hesitated.  I  was  unused  to  leaving  my 
things  out  overnight.  My  custom  was 
to  hang  my  towel  neatly  over  a  rack,  to 
stand  my  toothbrush  upright  in  a  glass  on 
a  little  shelf  with  the  dentifrice  beside  it. 
Habit  is  strong.     I   did  not  immediately 
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consent  to  this  wide  and  gaudy  freedom  of 
the  woods. 

"Suppose  it  rains,"  I  said. 

"All  the  better — it  will  wash  the  towels." 

"But  they  will  be  wet  in  the  morning." 

"Urn — yes — in  the  woods,  things  gener- 
ally are  wet  in  the  morning.  You'll  get 
used  to  that." 

It  is  likewise  my  habit  to  comb  my  hair 
before  retiring,  and  to  look  at  myself  in  the 
glass  meantime.  This  may  be  due  to 
vanity.  It  may  be  a  sort  of  general  in- 
spection to  see  if  I  have  added  any  new  fea- 
tures, or  lost  any  of  those  plucked  from 
the  family  tree.  Perhaps  it  is  only  to 
observe  what  the  day's  burdens  have  done 
for  me  in  the  way  of  wrinkles  and  gray 
hairs.  Never  mind  the  reason,  it  is  a 
habit;  but  I  didn't  realize  how  precious  it 
was  to  me  until  I  got  back  to  the  tent  and 
found  that  our  only  mirror  was  in  Eddie's 
collection,  set  in  the  back  of  a  combined 
comb-brush  affair,  the  size  of  one's  thumb. 

Of  course  it  was  not  at  all  adequate  for 
anything  like  a  general  inspection.  It 
would  just  about  hold  one  eye,  or  a  part 
of  a  mouth,  or  a  section  of  a  nose,  or  a 
piece  of  an  ear  or  a  little  patch  of  hair,  and 
it  kept  you  busy  guessing  where  that 
patch  was  located.  Furthermore,  as  the 
comb  was  a  part  of  the  combination,  the 
little  mirror  was  obliged  to  be  twinkling 
around  over  one's  head  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  it  should  have  been  reflecting 
some  portion  of  his  features.  It  served  no 
useful  purpose  thus,  and  was  not  much 
better  when  I  looked  up  another  comb  and 
tried  to  use  it  in  the  natural  way.  Held 
close  and  far  off,  twisted  and  turned,  it  was 
no  better.  I  felt  lost  and  disturbed  as  one 
always  does  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
the  exercise  of  an  old  and  dear  habit,  and 
I  began  to  make  mental  notes  of  some 
things  I  should  bring  on  the  next  trip. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  do — still  a 
number  of  small  but  precious  conveniences 
to  be  found  wanting.  Eddie  noticed  that 
I  was  getting  into  action  and  said  he  would 
stay  outside  while  I  was  stowing  myself 
away;  which  was  good  of  him,  for  I  needed 
the  room.  When  I  began  to  take  off 
things  I  found  I  needed  his  bed,  too,  to 
put  them  on.  I  suppose  I  had  expected 
there  would  be  places  to  hang  them.  I 
am  said  to  be  rather  absent-minded,  and 
I  believe  I  stood  for  several  minutes  with 


some  sort  of  a  garment  in  my  hand,  turn- 
ing thoughtfully  one  way  and  another, 
probably  expecting  a  hook  to  come  drifting 
somewhere  within  reach.  Yes,  hooks  are 
one  of  the  small  priceless  conveniences, 
and  under-the-bed  is  another.  I  never 
suspected  that  the  space  under  the  bed 
could  be  a  luxury  until  I  began  to  look  for 
a  place  to  put  my  shoes  and  handbag. 
Our  tent  was  just  long  enough  for  our 
sleeping-bags,  and  just  about  wide  enough 
for  them— one  along  each  side,  with  a 
narrow  footway  between.  They  were 
laid  on  canvas  stretchers  which  had  poles 
through  wide  hems  down  the  sides — the 
ends  of  these  poles  (cut  at  each  camp  and 
selected  for  strength  and  springiness) 
spread  apart  and  tacked  to  larger  cross 
poles,  which  arrangement  raised  us  just 
clear  of  the  ground,  leaving  no  space  for 
anything  of  consequence  underneath.  You 
could  hardly  put  a  fishing  rod  there,  or  a 
pipe,  without  discomfort  to  the  flesh  and 
danger  to  the  articles.  Undressing  and 
bestowing  oneself  in  an  upper  berth  is 
attended  with  problems,  but  the  berth  is 
not  so  narrow,  and  it  is  flat  and  solid,  and 
there  are  hooks  and  little  hammocks  and 
things — valuable  advantages,  now  fondly 
recalled.  I  finally  piled  everything  on 
Eddie's  bed,  temporarily.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  going  to  do  with  it  next,  but 
anything  was  a  boon  for  the  moment. 
Just  then  Eddie  looked  in. 

"That's  your  pillow  material,  you 
know,"  he  said,  pointing  to  my  medley  of 
garments.  "  You  want  a  pillow,  don't  you?" 

Sure  enough,  I  had  no  pillow,  and  I  did 
want  one.  I  always  want  a  pillow  and  a 
high  one.     It  is  another  habit. 

"Let  me  show  you,"  he  said. 

So  he  took  my  shoes  and  placed  them, 
on  the  end  of  my  couch,  one  at  each  side, 
with  the  soles  out,  making  each  serve  as 
a  sort  of  retaining  wall.  Then  he  began 
to  double  and  fold  and  fill  the  hollow  be- 
tween, taking  the  bunchy,  seamy  things 
first  and  topping  off  with  the  softer, 
smoother  garments  in  a  deft  workman- 
like way.  I  was  even  moved  to  add  other 
things  from  my  bag  to  make  it  higher 
and  smoother. 

"Now,  put  your  bag  on  the  cross-pole 
behind  your  pillow  and  let  it  lean  back 
against  the  tent.  It  will  stay  there  and 
make  a  sort  of  head  to  your  bed,  besides 
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being  handy  in  case  you  want  to  get  at  it 
in  the  night." 

Why  it  was  as  simple  and  easy  as  nothing. 
My  admiration  for  Eddie  grew.  I  said  I 
would  get  into  my  couch  at  once  in  order 
that  he  might  distribute  himself  likewise. 

But  this  was  not  so  easy.  I  had  never 
got  into  a  sleeping-bag  before,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  requires  a  little  practice  to  do 
it  with  skill  and  grace.  It  has  to  be  done 
section  at  a  time,  and  one's  night  garment 
must  be  worked  down  co-ordinately  in 
order  that  it  may  not  become  merely  a 
stuffy  life-preserver  thing  under  one's 
arms.  To  a  beginner  this  is  slow,  warm 
work.  By  the  time  I  was  properly  down 
among  the  coarse  new  blankets  and  had 
permeated  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
clinging  envelope,  I  had  had  a  lot  of  hard 
exercise  and  was  hot  and  thirsty.  So  Del 
brought  me  a  drink  of  water.  I  wasn't 
used  to  being  waited  on  in  that  way,  but 
it  was  pleasant.  After  all  there  were 
some  conveniences  of  camp  life  that  were 
worth  while.  And  the  bed  was  comfort- 
able and  the  pillow  felt  good.  I  lay  watch- 
ing Eddie  shape  his  things  about,  all  his 
bags  and  trappings  falling  naturally  into 
the  places  they  were  to  occupy  through 
the  coming  weeks.  The  flat-topped  bag 
with  the  apothecary  stores  and  other 
urgency  articles  went  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  little  footway,  and  made  a  sort  of 
table  between  our  beds.  Another  bag 
went  behind  his  pillow,  which  he  made  as 
he  had  made  mine,  though  he  topped  it  off 
with  a  little  rubber  affair  which  he  inflated, 
while  I  made  another  mental  memorandum 
for  next  year.     A  third  bag 

But  I  did  not  see  the  fate  of  the  third 
bag.  A  haze  drifted  in  between  me  and 
the  busy  little  figure  that  was  placing  and 
pulling  and  folding  and  arranging — hum- 
ming a  soothing  ditty  meantime — and  I 
was  swept  up  bodily  into  a  cloud  of  sleep. 


VII 

Now,  Dawn  her  gray  green  mantle  weaves 

To  the  lilt  of  a  low  refrain — 
The  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  lush  green  leaves 

After  a  night  of  rain. 

The  night  was  fairly  uneventful.  Once 
I  imagined  I  heard  something  smelling 
around  the  camp,  and  I  remember  having 
a  sleepy  curiosity  as  to  the  size  and  manner 


of  the  beast,  and  whether  he  meant  to  eat 
us  and  where  he  would  be  likely  to  begin. 
I  may  say,  too,  that  I  found  some  difficulty 
in  turning  over  in  my  sleeping-bag,  and 
that  we  had  rain.  I  don't  know  what  hour 
it  was  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  soft 
thudding  drops  just  above  my  nose,  but 
I  remember  that  I  was  glad,  for  there  had 
been  fires  in  the  woods,  and  the  streams 
were  said  to  be  low.  Tsatisfied  myself  that 
Eddie's  "patent,  guaranteed  perfectly 
waterproof"  tent  was  not  leaking  unduly, 
and  wriggling  into  a  new  position,  slept. 

It  was  dull  daylight  when  I  awoke. 
Through  the  slit  in  the  tent  I  could  see  the 
rain  drizzling  on  the  dead  campfire. 
Eddie — long  a  guest  of  the  forest — lost 
now  in  the  multiple  folds  of  his  sleeping- 
bag — had  not  stirred.  A  glimpse  of  the 
guides'  tent  opposite  revealed  that  the  flap 
was  still  tightly  drawn.  There  was  no 
voice  or  stir  of  any  living  creature.  Only 
the  feet  of  the  rain  went  padding  among 
the  leaves  and  over  the  tent. 

Now,  I  am  not  especially  given  to  lying 
in  bed,  and  on  this  particular  morning  any 
such  inclination  was  rather  less  manifest 
than  usual.  I  wanted  to  spread  myself 
out,  to  be  able  to  move  my  arms  away 
from  my  body,  to  whirl  around  and  twist 
and  revolve  a  bit  without  so  much  careful 
preparation  and  deliberate  movement. 

Yet  there  was  very  little  to  encourage  one 
to  get  up.  Our  campfire — so  late  a  glory 
and  an  inspiration — had  become  a  remnant 
of  black  ends  and  soggy  ash.  I  was  not 
overhot  as  I  lay,  and  I  had  a  conviction 
that  I  should  be  less  so  outside  the  sleeping- 
bag,  provided  always  that  I  could  extricate 
myself  from  that  somewhat  clinging,  con- 
fining envelope.  Neither  was  there  any  im- 
mediate prospect  of  breakfast — nobody  to 
talk  to — no  place  to  go.  I  had  an  impulse 
to  arouse  Eddie  for  the  former  purpose, 
but  there  was  something  about  that  heap 
of  canvas  and  blankets  across  the  way 
that  looked  dangerous.  I  had  never  seen 
him  roused  in  his  forest  lair,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  he  would  be  savage.  I  con- 
cluded to  proceed  cautiously — in  some 
manner  which  might  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  fall  of  a  drifting  leaf  or  the  note 
of  a  bird  had  been  his  summons.  I  worked 
one  arm  free,  and  reaching  out  for  one  of 
my  shoes — a  delicate  affair,  with  the  soles 
filled  with  spikes  for  clambering  over  the 
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rocks — I  tossed  it  as  neatly  as  possible  at 
the  irregular  bunch  opposite,  aiming  a 
trifle  high.  It  fell  with  a  solid  sickening 
thud,  and  I  shrank  down  into  my  bag, 
expecting  an  eruption.  None  came.  Then 
I  was  seized  with  the  fear  that  I  had  killed 
or  maimed  Eddie.  It  seemed  necessary 
to  investigate. 

I  took  better  aim  this  time  and  let  go 
with  the  other  shoe. 

There  was  a  stir  this  time  and  a  deep 
growl.  It  seemed  to  take  the  form  of 
words,  at  length,  and  I  caught,  or  fancied 
I  did,  the  query  as  to  what  time  it  was; 
whereupon  I  laboriously  fished  up  my 
watch  and  announced  that  the  hand  was 
upon  the  stroke  of  six.  Also  that  it  was 
high  time  for  children  of  the  forest  to 
bestir  themselves. 

At  this  there  was  another  and  a  deeper 
growl,  ending  with  a  single  syllable  of 
ominous  sound.  I  could  not  be  sure,  but 
heard  through  the  folds  of  a  sleeping-bag, 
the  word  sounded  a  good  deal  like  "hell," 
and  I  had  a  dim  conviction  that  he  was 
sending  me  there,  perhaps  realizing  that  I 


was  cold.  Then  he  became  unconscious 
again,  and  I  had  no  more  shoes. 

Yet  my  efforts  had  not  been  without 
effect.  There  was  a  nondescript  stir  in 
the  guides'  tent,  and  presently  the  head  of 
Charles,  sometimes  called  the  Strong, 
protruded  a  little  and  was  withdrawn. 
Then  that  of  Del,  the  Stout,  appeared,  and 
a  little  later  two  extraordinary  semi- 
amphibious  figures  issued — wordless  and 
still  rocking  a  little  with  sleep — and  with 
that  deliberate  precision  born  of  long  ex- 
perience went  drabbling  after  fuel  and 
water  that  the  morning  fire  might  kindle 
and  the  morning  pot  be  made  to  boil. 

They  were  clad  in  oilskins,  and  the 
drapery  of  Charles  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  its  original  color  had 
been  a  flaunt  of  yellow,  and  that  it  had 
been  bedizened  with  certain  buttonholes 
and  hems  and  selvages  such  as  adorn 
garments  in  a  general  way  of  whatever 
nature  or  sex.  That  must  have  been  a 
long  time  ago.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
oldest  living  inhabitant  would  be  able  to 
testify  concerning  these  items. 


Not  to  take  the  morning  dip  was  to  manifest  a  sad  lack  of  the  true  camping  spirit 
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Observing  him  thoughtfully  as  he  bent 
over  the  wet  ashes  and  skillfully  cut  and 
split  and  presently  brought  to  flame  the 
little  heap  of  wood  he  had  garnered,  there 
grew  upon  me  a  realization  of  the  vast 
service  that  suit  cf  oilskins  must  have 
rendered  to  its  owners — of  the  countless 
storms  that  had  beaten  upon  it;  of  the 
untold  fires  that  had  been  kindled  under 
its  protection;  of  the  dark,  wild  nights 
when  it  had  served  in  fording  torrents  and 
in  clambering  over  slippery  rocks,  indeed 
of  all  the  ages  of  wear  and  tear  that  had 
eaten  into  its  seams  and  selvages  and 
hues  since  the  day  when  Noah  first  brought 
it  out  of  the  Ark  and  started  it  down 
through  the  several  generations  which  had 
ended  with  our  faithful  Charles,  the  Strong. 

I  suppose  this  is  just  one  of  those  profit- 
less reflections  which  is  likely  to  come 
along  when  one  is  still  tangled  up  in  a 
sleeping-bag,  watching  the  tiny  flame  that 
grows  a  little  brighter  and  bigger  each 
moment  and  forces  at  last  a  glow  of  com- 
fort into  the  tent  until  the  day,  after  all, 
seems  worth  beginning,  though  the  im- 
pulse to  begin  it  is  likely  to  have  dimin- 
ished. I  have  known  men,  awake  for  a 
long  time,  who  have  gone  off  to  sleep  dur- 
ing just  such  morning  speculations,  when 
the  flames  grew  bright  and  brighter  and 
crackled  up  through  the  little  heap  of  dry 
branches  and  sent  that  glow  of  luxury  into 
the  tent.  I  remember  seeing  our  guide 
adjust  a  stick  at  an  angle  above  the  fire, 
whereby  to  suspend  a  kettle,  and  then, 
suddenly,  of  being  startled  from  some- 
where—I was  at  the  club,  I  think,  in  the 
midst  of  a  game  of  pool — by  a  wild  whoop 
and  the  spectacle  of  Eddie,  standing  up- 
right in  the  little  runway  between  our  beds, 
howling  that  the  proper  moment  for  bath- 
ing had  arrived,  and  kicking  up  what 
seemed  to  me  a  great  and  unnecessary  stir. 
The  idea  of  bathing  on  such  a  morning 
and  in  that  primitive  costume  had  not,  I 
think,  occurred  to  me  before,  but  I  saw 
presently  there  was  nothing  else  for  it. 
A  little  later  I  was  following  Eddie,  cring- 
ing from  the  cold  pelting  rain,  limping 
gingerly  over  sharp  sticks  and  pebbles  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  lake  was  shallow 
near  the  shore,  which  meant  a  fearful 
period  of  wading  before  taking  the  bap- 
tismal plunge  that  would  restore  one's 
general  equilibrium.     It  required  courage, 


too,  for  the  water  was  icy — courage  to 
wade  out  to  the  place,  and  once  there,  to 
make  the  plunge.  I  should  never  have 
done  it  if  Eddie  had  not  insisted  that  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  text-books  the 
day  in  every  well-ordered  camp  always 
began  with  this  ceremony.  Not  to  take 
the  morning  dip,  he  said,  was  to  manifest 
a  sad  lack  of  the  true  camping  spirit.  Thus 
prodded,  I  bade  the  world  a  hasty  good- 
bye and  headed  for  the  bottom.  A  mo- 
ment later  we  were  splashing  and  puffing 
like  seals,  shouting  with  the  fierce,  de- 
lightful torture  of  it — wide-awake  enough 
now,  and  marvelously  invigorated  when 
all  was  over. 

We  were  off  after  breakfast — a  breakfast 
of  trout  and  flapjacks — the  latter  with 
maple  sirup — in  the  little  eating  tent.  The 
flapjacks  were  Del's  manufacture,  and  his 
manner  of  tossing  the  final  large  one  into 
the  air  and  catching  it  in  the  skillet  as  it 
fell,  compelled  admiration. 

The  lake  was  fairly  smooth  and  the  rain 
no  longer  fell.  A  gray  morning — the  sur- 
face of  the  water  gray — a  gray  mantle 
around  the  more  distant  of  the  islands, 
with  here  and  there  sharp  rocks  rising  just 
above  the  depths.  It  was  all  familiar 
enough  to  the  guides,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
new  world.  Seated  in  the  bow  I  swung  my 
paddle  joyously  and  even  with  our  weighty 
load  we  seemed  barely  to  touch  the 
water.  One  must  look  out  for  the  rocks, 
though,  for  a  sharp  point  plunged  through 
the  bottom  of  a  canoe  might  mean  ship- 
wreck. A  few  yards  away,  Eddie  and  his 
guide — light  weight  bodies,  both  of  them 
— kept  abreast,  their  appearance  somehow 
suggesting  two  grasshoppers  on  a  straw. 

It  is  six  miles  across  Kedgeemakoogee 
and  during  the  passage  it  rained.  When 
we  were  about  half-way  over  I  felt  a  drop 
or  two  strike  me  and  saw  the  water  about 
the  canoe  spring  up  into  little  soldiers.  A 
moment  later  we  were  struck  on  every 
side  and  the  water  soldiers  were  dancing  in 
a  multitude.  Then  they  mingled  and 
rushed  together.  The  green  islands  were 
blotted  out.  The  gates  of  the  sky  swung 
wide. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  readjust 
matters.  Del  drew  on  his  oilskins  and  I 
reached  for  my  own.  I  had  a  short  coat, 
a  sou'wester,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  brown 
waders,  so  tall  that  they  came  up  under 


But  to  put  on  a  pair  of  waders  in  the  front  end  of  a  canoe  in  a  pouring  rain  is  no  light  matter. 


my  arms  when  fully  adjusted.  There  was 
no  special  difficulty  in  getting  on  the  hat 
and  coat,  but  to  put  on  a  pair  of  waders 
like  that  in  the  front  end  of  a  canoe  in  a 
pouring  rain  is  no  light  matter.  There 
seemed  no  good  place  to  straighten  my 
legs  out  in  order  to  get  a  proper  pull.  To 
stand  up  was  to  court  destruction,  and 
when  I  made  an  attempt  to  put  a  leg  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe  Del  admonished  me 
fearfully  that  another  such  move  would 
send  us  to  the  bottom,  forthwith.  Once 
my  thumbs  pulled  out  of  the  straps  and  I 
tumbled  back  on  the  stores,  the  rain  beat- 
ing down  in  my  face.  I  suppose  the  sud- 
denness of  the  movement  disturbed  the 
balance  of  the  boat  somewhat,  for  Del  let 
out  a  yell  that  awoke  a  far-away  loon  who 
replied  dismally.  When  at  last  I  had  the 
feet  on,  1  could  not  get  the  tops  in  place, 
for  of  course  there  was  no  way  to  get  them 
anywhere  near  where  they  really  belonged, 
without  standing  up.  So  I  had  to  remain 
in  that  half-on  and  half-off  condition,  far 
from  comfortable,  but  more  or  less  immune 
to  wet.  I  realized  what  a  sight  I  must 
look,  and  I  could  hardly  blame  Eddie  for 
howling  in  derision  at  me  when  he  drew 
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near  enough  to  distinguish  my  outline 
through  the  downpour.  I  also  realized 
what  a  poor  rig  I  had  on  for  swimming,  in 
event  of  our  really  capsizing,  and  I  sat 
straight  and  still  and  paddled  hard  for 
the  other  side. 

It  was  not  what  might  be  termed  a 
"prolonged  and  continuous  downpour." 
The  gray  veil  lifted  from  the  islands.  The 
myriad  of  battling  soldiers  diminished. 
Presently  only  a  corporal's  guard  was  leap- 
ing and  dancing  about  the  canoe.  Then 
these  disappeared.  The  clouds  broke 
away.  The  sun  came.  Ahead  of  us  was  a 
green  shore — the  other  side  of  Kedgee- 
makoogee  had  been  reached. 

VIII 

Where  the  trail  leads  back  from  the  water's 
edge — 

Tangled  and  overgrown — 
Shoulder  your  load  and  strike  the  road 

Into  the  deep  unknown. 

We  were  at  the  beginning  of  our  first 
carry  now — a  stretch  of  about  two  miles 
through  the  woods.  The  canoes  were 
quickly  unloaded,  and  as  I  looked  more 
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carefully  at  the  various  bags  and  baskets 
of  supplies,  I  realized  that  they  were  con- 
structed with  a  view  of  being  connected 
with  a  man's  back.  I  had  heard  and  read 
a  good  deal  about  portages  and  I  realized 
in  a  general  way  that  the  canoes  had  to  be 
carried  from  one  water  system  to  another, 
but  somehow  I  had  never  considered  the 
baggage.  Naturally  I  did  not  expect  it  to 
get  over  of  its  own  accord,  and  when  I  came 
to  consider  the  matter  I  realized  that  a 
man's  back  was  about  the  only  place 
where  it  could  ride  handily  and  with  rea- 
sonable safety.  I  also  realized  that  a 
guide's  life  is  not  altogether  a  holiday  ex- 
cursion. 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  guides.  I  even  sug- 
gested to  Eddie  that  he  carry  a  good  many 
of  the  things.  I  pointed  out  that  most  of 
them  were  really  his,  anyway,  and  that  it 
was  too  bad  to  make  our  faithful  retainers 
lug  a  drug  store  and  a  sporting  goods  es- 
tablishment, besides  the  greater  part  of 
a  provision  warehouse.  Eddie  sympa- 
thized with  the  guides,  too.  He  was  really 
quite  pathetic  in  his  compassion  for  them, 
but  he  didn't  carry  any  of  the  things. 
That  is,  any  of  those  things. 

It  is  the  etiquette  of  portage — of  Nova 
Scotia  portage,  at  least — that  the  fisher- 
man shall  carry  his  own  sporting  para- 
phernalia— which  is  to  say,  his  rods,  his 
gun,  if  he  has  one,  his  fishing  basket  and 
his  landing  net.  Also,  perhaps,  any  con- 
venient bag  of  tackle  or  apparel  when  not 
too  great  an  inconvenience.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  guides  to  transport  the  canoes, 
the  general  outfit,  and  the  stores.  As  this 
was  to  be  rather  a  long  carry,  and  as  more 
than  one  trip  would  be  necessary,  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  half-way  station  for 
luncheon,  at  a  point  where  a  brook  cut  the 
trail. 

But  our  procession  did  not  move  im- 
mediately. In  the  first  place  one  of  the 
canoes  appeared  to  have  sprung  aleak,  and 
after  our  six-mile  paddle  this  seemed  a 
proper  opportunity  to  rest  and  repair  dam- 
ages. The  bark  craft  was  hauled  out,  a 
small  fire  scraped  together  and  the  pitch 
pot  heated  while  the  guides  pawed  and 
squinted  about  the  boat's  bottom  to  find 
the  perforation.  Meantime  I  tried  a  few 
casts  in  the  lake,  from  a  slanting  rock,  and 
finally  slipped  in,  as  was  my  custom.  Then 
we  found  that  we  did  not  wish  to  wait 


until  reaching  the  half-way  brook  before 
having  at  least  a  bite  and  sup.  It  was 
marshy  and  weedy  where  we  were  and  no 
inviting  place  to  serve  food,  but  we  were 
tolerably  wet,  and  we  had  paddled  a  good 
way.  We  got  out  a  can  of  corned  beef 
and  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  stood  around  in 
the  ooze,  and  cut  off  chunks  and  chewed 
and  gulped  and  worked  them  down  into 
place.  Then  we  said  we  were  ready  and 
began  to  load  up.  I  experimented  by 
hanging  such  things  as  landing  nets  and  a 
rod-bag  on  my  various  projections  while 
my  hands  were  to  be  occupied  with  my 
gun  and  a  tackle-bag.  The  things  were 
not  especially  heavy  but  they  were  shifty. 
I  foresaw  that  the  rod-bag  would  work 
around  under  my  arm  and  get  in  the  way 
of  my  feet,  and  that  the  landing  nets  would 
complicate  matters.  I  tied  them  all  in  a 
solid  bunch  at  last,  with  the  gun  inside. 
This  simplified  the  problem  a  good  deal, 
and  was  an  arrangement  for  which  I  had 
reason  to  be  thankful. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  our  guides  load 
up.  Charles,  the  Strong,  had  been  well 
named.  He  swung  a  huge  basket  on  his 
back,  his  arms  through  straps  somewhat 
like  those  which  support  an  evening  gown, 
and  atop  of  this,  other  paraphernalia  was 
piled.  I  have  seen  pack  burros  in  Mexico 
that  were  lost  sight  of  under  their  many 
burdens  and  I  remembered  them  now,  as 
our  guides  stood  forth  ready  to  move.  I 
still  felt  sorry  for  them  (the  guides,  of 
course)  and  suggested  once  more  to  Eddie 
that  he  should  carry  some  of  the  things. 
In  fact,  I  was  almost  willing  to  do  so 
myself,  and  when  at  the  last  moment 
both  Charlie  and  Del  stooped  and  took 
bundles  in  each  hand,  I  was  really  on  the 
very  point  of  offering  to  carry  something, 
only  there  was  nothing  more  to  carry  but 
the  canoes,  and  of  course  they  had  to  be 
left  for  the  next  trip.  I  was  glad  though 
of  the  generous  impulse.  Eddie  and  I  set 
out  ahead. 

There  is  something  fine  and  inspiring 
about  a  portage.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
likely  to  be  through  a  deep  wood,  over  a 
trail  not  altogether  easy  to  follow.  Then 
there  is  the  fascinating  thought  that  you 
are  cutting  loose  another  link  from  every- 
day mankind — pushing  a  chapter  deeper 
into  the  wilderness,  where  only  the  more 
adventurous  ever  come.     Also  there  is  the 
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romantic  gipsy  feeling  of  having  one's 
possessions  in  such  compass  that  not  only 
the  supplies  themselves  but  the  very  means 
of  transportation  may  be  bodily  lifted  and 
borne  from  one  water  link  to  another  of 
that  chain  which  leads  back  ever  farther 
into  the  unknown. 

I  have  suggested  that  a  portage  trail  is 
not  always  easy  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  chances  are  that  it  will  seldom  be 
easy  to  follow.  It  will  seldom  be  a  path 
fit  for  human  kind.  It  may  not  be  even  a 
decent  moose  path,  and  a  moose  can  go 
anywhere  that  a  bird  can.  A  carry  is 
meant  to  be  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  given  places  and  it  doesn't  strive  for 
luxury.  It  will  go  under  and  over  logs, 
through  scratchy  thickets  and  gardens  of 
poison  ivy.  It  will  plow  through  swamps 
and  quicksands;  it  will  descend  into  pits; 
it  will  skin  along  the  sharp  edge  of  slippery 
rocks  set  up  at  impossible  angles,  so  that 
only  a  mountain  goat  can  follow  it  without 
risking  his  neck.  I  believe  it  would  climb 
a  tree  if  a  big  one  stood  directly  in  its  path. 


We  did  not  get  through  with  entire 
safety.  The  guides,  shod  in  their  shoe- 
packs,  trained  to  the  business,  went  along 
well  enough,  though  they  lurched  a  good 
deal  under  their  heavy-cargoes  and  seemed 
always  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  Eddie 
and  I  did  not  escape.  I  saw  Eddie  slip, 
and  I  heard  him  come  down  with  a  grunt 
which  I  suspected  meant  damage.  It 
proved  a  serious  mishap,  for  it  was  to  one 
of  his  reels,  a  bad  business  so  early  in  the 
game.  I  fell,  too,  but  I  only  lost  some 
small  areas  of  skin  which  I  knew  Eddie 
would  replace  with  joy  from  a  bottle  in  his 
apothecary  bag. 

But  there  were  things  to  be  seen  on  the 
two-mile  carry  which  lies  between  Ked- 
geemakoogee  and  Mountain  Lake.  A 
partridge  flew  up  and  whirred  away  into 
the  bushes.  A  hermit  thrush  was  calling 
from  the  greenery,  and  by  slipping  through 
very  carefully  we  managed  to  get  a  sight  of 
his  dark,  brown  body.  Then  suddenly 
Eddie  called  to  me  to  look,  and  I  found 
him  pointing  up  into  "a  tree. 


Catching  it  in  the  skillet  as  it 
turned  over  compelled 
admiration. 
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"Porky,  Porky!"  he  was  saying,  by 
which  I  guessed  he  had  found  a  porcupine, 
for  I  had  been  apprised  of  the  numbers  in 
these  woods.  "Come,  here's  a  shot  for 
you,"  he  added,  as  I  drew  nearer.  "Por- 
cupines damage  a  lot  of  trees  and  should 
be  killed." 

I  gazed  up  and  distinguished  a  black 
bunch  clinging  to  the  body  of  a  fairly  large 
spruce,  near  the  top.  "He  doesn't  seem 
to  be  damaging  that  tree  much,"  I  said. 

"No,  but  he  will.  They  kill  ever  so 
many.  The  state  of  Maine  pays  a  bounty 
for  their  scalps." 

I  looked  up  again.  Porky  seemed  to  be 
inoffensive  enough,  and  my  killing  blood 
was  not  much  aroused. 

"  But  the  hunters  and  logmen  destroy 
a  good  many  more  trees  with  their  fires," 
I  argued.  "Why  doesn't  the  state  of 
Maine  and  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
pay  a  bounty  for  the  scalps  of  a  few 
hunters  and  logmen?" 

But  Eddie  was  insistent.  It  was  in  the 
line  of  duty,  he  urged,  to  destroy  porcu- 
pines. They  were  of  no  value,  except, 
perhaps,  to  eat. 

"Will  you  agree  to  eat  him,  then,  if  I 
shoot  him?"  I  asked,  unbundling  my  rifle 
somewhat  reluctantly. 

"Of  course — that's  understood." 

I  think  even  then  I  would  have  spared 
Porky's  life,  but  at  that  moment  he  ran  a 
little  way  up  the  tree.  There  was  some- 
thing about  that  slight  movement  that 
stirred  the  old  savage  in  me.  I  threw  my 
rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  with  hasty  aim 
fired  into  the  center  of  the  black  bunch. 

I  saw  it  make  a  quick,  quivering  jump, 
slip  a  little,  and  cling  fast.  There  was  no 
stopping,  now.  A  steady  aim  at  the 
black  ball,  this  time,  and  a  second  shot, 
followed  by  another  convulsive  start,  a 
long  slide,  then  a  heavy  thudding  fall  at 
our  feet — a  writhing  and  a  twisting — a 
moaning  and  grieving  as  of  a  stricken 
child. 

And  it  was  not  so  easy  to  stop  this.  I 
sent  shot  after  shot  into  the  quivering 
black,  pincushion-like  ball  before  it  was 
finally  still — its  stained,  beautifully  pointed 
quills  scattered  all  about.  When  it  was 
over,  I  said: 


"Well,  Eddie,  they  may  eat  up  the 
whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  if  they  want  to — 
woods,  islands,  and  all,  but  I'll  never  shoot 
another,  unless  I'm  starving." 

We  had  none  of  us  starved  enough  to  eat 
that  porcupine.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
to  be  skinned,  and  there  seemed  no  good 
place  to  begin.  The  guides,  when  they 
came  up,  informed  us  that  it  was  easy 
enough  to  do  when  you  knew  how,  and 
that  the  Indians  knew  how  and  considered 
porcupine  a  great  delicacy.  But  we  were 
not  Indians,  at  least  not  in  the  ethnological 
sense,  and  the  delicacy  in  this  instance 
applied  only  to  our  appetites.  I  could  see 
that  Eddie  was  anxious  to  break  his  vow, 
now  that  his  victim  was  really  dead  by  my 
hand.  We  gathered  up  a  few  of  the  quills 
— gingerly,  for  a  porcupine  quill  once  in 
the  flesh,  is  said  to  work  its  way  to  the 
heart — and  passed  on,  leaving  the  black 
pincushion  lying  where  it  fell.  Perhaps 
Porky's  death  saved  one  or  two  more 
trees  for  the  next  Nova  Scotia  fire. 

There  were  no  trout  for  luncheon  at  our 
half-way  halt.  The  brook  there  was  a 
mere  rivulet,  and  we  had  not  kept  the 
single  small  fish  caught  that  morning. 
Still  I  did  not  mind.  Not  that  I  was  tired 
of  trout  so  soon,  but  I  began  to  suspect 
that  it  would  require  nerve  and  resolution 
to  tackle  them  three  times  a  day  for  a 
period  of  weeks,  and  that  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  start  rather  gradually, 
working  in  other  things  from  time  to 
time. 

I  protested,  however,  when  Del  pro- 
duced a  can  of  Columbia  River  salmon. 
That,  I  said,  was  a  gross  insult  to  every 
fish  in  the  Nova  Scotia  waters.  Canned 
salmon  on  a  fishing  trip!  The  very 
thought  of  it  was  an  offense.  I  demanded 
that  it  be  left  behind,  with  the  porcupine. 
Never,  I  declared,  would  I  bemean  myself 
by  eating  that  cheap  article  of  commerce 
— that  universally  indigenous  fish  food — 
here  in  the  home  of  the  chief,  the  prince, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  fishes — the  Nova 
Scotia  trout. 

So  Del  put  the  can  away,  smiling  a 
little,  and  produced  beans.  That  was  dif- 
ferent. One  may  eat  beans  anywhere 
under  the  wide  sky. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE    FIRST    PACIFIC    STEAMER 

BY    AGNES    DEANS    CAMERON 


THE  old  Beaver  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Green,  Nigrams  and  Green  at 
their  slipway  at  Blackwall  on  the 
Thames,  and  her  engines  were  furnished  by 
the  pioneer  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt. 

Her  dimensions  were:  Length  over  all, 
ioij  feet;  width  outside  paddle-wheels, 
33  feet;  depth,  nifeet;  her  register  was 
109J  tons — and,  according  to  Lloyd's  re- 
turns, she  made  o,7f  knots  an  hour  on  her 
trial  trip. 

The  little  old  pioneer  steamer  was  built 
in  the  early  days  of  steam  when  the  Sailor 
King  was  on  the  throne,  in  an  age  when 
builders  said,  not  "how  cheap"  but  "how 
good."  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who 
called  her  into  life,  that  sturdy  band  of 
traders  and  adventurers,  stood  ever  for 
strength  and  solidity;  their  stockades, 
their  forts,  their  blockhouses  would  have 
pleased  Antonio  Stradivarius  who  had  an 
eye  "that  winced  at  false  working  and  that 
loved  the  true." 

At  this  late  day  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  exact  cost  of  "the  little  black 
steamer,"  as  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians 
came  to  call  her  in  the  after-days.  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt's  bill  for  the  engines 
alone  was  ^4500  sterling,  and  her  total 
cost  must  have  been  something  enormous. 
This  plucky  mother  of  to-be  liners  was  to 
do  earnest  work  in  hard  places,  and  while 
the  son  of  the  great  Watt  made  the  twin 
valves  of  her  throbbing  heart,  the  world 
was  ransacked  to  find  for  her  fitting  bones 
and  muscles  and  tendons. 

Her  outside  planking  (especially  thick 
at  the  wales)  was  of  African  teak,  the 
major  part  of  the  woodwork  was  of  green- 
heart  imported  expressly  for  her  construc- 


tion into  England  from  British  Guiana, 
and  the  rest  was  of  British  oak.  The  main 
keelson  was  a  solid  stock  of  greenheart  a 
foot  in  diameter,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  keel  and  fastened  to  it  with 
short  copper-bolts,  and  the  sister  keelsons 
on  either  side  were  of  the  same  wood.  The 
whole  hull  was  tack-fastened  with  a  sheath- 
ing of  copper,  and  throughout  the  Beaver 
was  copper-fastened. 

Her  engines  would  puzzle  the  1906 
graduate  of  marine  engineering.  There 
were  two  of  them;  they  were  termed 
35  horse-power  each  and  were  of  the  side- 
lever  type.  The  cylinders  were  vertical 
and  had  a  36-inch  stroke  and  a  42-inch 
diameter.  These  engines,  with  the  border 
and  the  gearing  for  the  paddle  wheels, 
weighed,  we  are  told,  63J  tons!  The  low- 
pressure  boiler  was  placed  aft  of  the  en- 
gines, about  midship,  and  it  was  this  ar- 
rangement that  forced  the  paddle  wheels 
so  far  forward. 

In  those  early  days  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  almost  a  national  institu- 
tion and  steam  power  a  lusty  and  interest- 
ing infant.  The  daring  project  of  sending 
a  steamboat  across  one  ocean  and  up  the 
whole  length  of  another  to  the  Far  North- 
land, the  terra  incognito  of  fish  and  fur  and 
snow  and  savages,  carried  with  it  a  weird 
fascination,  and  many  were  the  curious 
visitors  who  found  their  way  to  the  Black- 
wall  slips. 

Working  up  the  Pacific  was  a  slow 
process  and  a  chastening  one,  and  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  when  the  deep-throated 
whistle  from  the  dirty  smokestack  an- 
nounced her  arrival  at  the  fort  of  Astoria 
on  the  Columbia  on  the  morning  of  April 
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4th  of  the  next  year  that  the  Beaver  had 
fully  found  herself,  "for  when  a  ship  finds 
herself  all  the  talking  of  the  separate  pieces 
ceases  and  melts  into  one  voice,  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  ship." 

The  Oregon  of  these  days,  a  mystic  land, 
a  region  of  weird  imagery  and  fable,  in- 
cluded all  the  country  north  of  California, 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser. 

It  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
that  the  Captain  who  brought  her  through 
her  era-making  journey,  David  Home,  met 
his  death,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  irony  in 
the  fate  of  this  brave  and  capable  sailor. 
Almost  immediately  upon  making  Fort 
Vancouver  Captain  W.  H.  McNeill  assumed 
command  of  the  Beaver  and  David  Home 
retired  to  one  of  the  Company's  posts,  and 
in  the  year  1837  the  intrepid  sailor  who 
had  safely  battled  the  storms  of  two  oceans 
in  a  vessel  of  but  one  hundred  and  nine 
tons  burden  was  drowned  in  calm  water 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  small  boat  while 
crossing  the  Columbia,  some  say  at  Baker's 
Bay,  others  at  Death  Rapids.  Strong  is 
the  grip  of  Fate. 

So  it  was  under  McNeill  that  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West,  the  intricate  inlets,  and 
inland  water  ways  were  explored.  The 
history  of  the  Beaver  from  this  out  is  the 
history  of  the  infant  British  colony.  She 
steamed  as  far  North  as  Sitka,  Alaska;  she 
explored  Esquimalt  Harbor  (the  erstwhile 
naval  station  of  King  Edward  in  the  North 
Pacific);  and  in  her  furnaces  was  tested 
the  first  bituminous  coal  that  Vancouver 
Island  was  made  to  yield  up,  the  earnest 
of  what  has  become  a  nation's  trade. 

It  was  the  Beaver  which  carried  to 
Camosun  harbor  in  1843  tne  little  company 
of  fort-builders  who  laid  surely  the  founda- 
tions of  Victoria  City,  that  western  outpost 
of  Empire  where  East  is  West  and  West  is 
East. 

In  and  out  from  trading-post  to  trading- 
post  and  from  one  Indian  village  to  another 
the  black  little  steamer  puffed  and  churned 
and  made  her  way,  carrying  provisions  for 
the  pioneer,  gathering  furs  from  the  Indians 
with  all  the  stern  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war  representing  law  and  order  and  dawn- 
ing civilization. 

Then  came  the  Cariboo  gold  excitement 
of  1 858-59,  a  mad  rush  for  gold  of  which  the 
Klondike  fever  of  recent  years  is  but  a  poor 
reflection.  Where  in  the  long  scale  of  the 
passions   which    influence   men    must   we 


place  the  lust  for  gold?  Is  there  anything 
in  this  life  for  which  man  will  risk  more, 
endure  more,  suffer  more? 

This  Fraser  River  excitement  inflamed 
the  simple  pastoral  people  round  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  posts,  the  sober  Beaver  left  her 
provisions  and  her  peltries  and  joined  the 
Jason  quest,  and  many  a  miner's  poke  was 
carried  up  her  gang  plank.  When  the  in- 
ternational dispute  arose  over  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  the  little 
"Black  seal  fire-devil"  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  John  Bull  until  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many kindly  decided  that  he  no  longer  had 
any  interests  to  preserve. 

As  the  years  went  by  gradually  the  fur- 
trade  dwindled,  sea-otters  are  not'  to  be 
bought  for  strings  of  beads  and  a  flint-lock 
musket  will  not  exchange  for  a  Russian 
sable — the  good  ship  Beaver  had  to  find 
fresh  fields. 

And  when  the  end  came,  the  faithful 
Beaver  died  as  we  would  have  her  die,  in 
harness,  prosecuting  faithfully  her  day's 
work.  Her  star  was  on  the  wane,  her 
feeble  paddles  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  screw-propeller  upstarts;  she  had 
become  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water,  a  common  tug. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  one  Thursday 
night,  the  26th  of  July,  1888,  that  with  a 
small  boom  of  logs  in  tow  she  started  out 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  a  logging- 
camp  on  Thurlow  Island. 

The  ebb  tide  swirling  and  rushing 
through  the  "Narrows"  from  the  great 
basin  within  and  the  heavy  dragging  boom 
was  too  much  for  the  old  Beaver.  The 
swell  piled  her  up  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks 
of  Prospect  Point,  and  day  dawned  to  see 
her  nose  resting  on  a  pile  of  barnacle-clad 
bowlders;  at  the  sunset  doorway  of  the 
land  she  had  served  for  over  fifty  years  it 
was  fitting  that  she  should  fall. 

And  there,  clinging  with  tenacity  to  that 
narrow  ledge,  she  hung  for  four  years,  her 
hull  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the  silt, 
and  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence,  till 
one  June  day  in  1892,  the  side-wheel 
steamer  Yosemite  (long  since  herself  a  bone- 
yard  corpse)  passed  unusually  near  and 
with  the  insolence  born  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration gave  the  stranded  boat  her  wash. 
The  Beaver  shook  and  shivered,  "then 
broke  her  mighty  heart";  down  deep  into 
the  waters  of  the  Inlet  fell  those  faithful 
engines,  and  she  yielded  the  ghost. 


BIRD    VOICES    OF    THE    NIGHT 


BY    HARRY   EDWARD    MILLER 


IT  was  a  pleasant  night  in  May  when  I 
stood  by  the  river-side  watching  for 
the  birds  abroad  in  the  glow  of  nature's 
great  electric  lamp — the  moon.  Not  far 
from  where  I  had  halted,  a  belted  king- 
fisher was  sailing  about  with  his  rattling 
cry,  while  from  the  river  shore  below,  a 
spotted  sandpiper  sent  forth  his  piping 
notes,  and  the  insect-like  song  of  the  chip- 
ping sparrow  was  added  to  the  springtime 
chorus.  Fragments  of  bird  melodies  came 
from  every  direction;  their  originators, 
half  aroused  from  slumber,  may  have  mis- 
taken the  late  rising  moon  for  the  approach- 
ing signs  of  another  daybreak.  Most  prom- 
inent among  these  voices  of  the  night  were 
those  of  the  chimney  swift,  the  nighthawk, 
and  the  whippoorwill.  The  chimney  swift 
arrives  at  my  latitude  (410)  during  the  last 
week  of  April,  to  continue  with  us  until  the 
end  of  September  or  earliest  days  of  Octo- 
ber. They  migrate  in  flocks  that  often- 
times number  hundreds  or  even  thousands, 
so  a  chimney  which  sheltered  not  a  single 
swift  the  day  before,  may,  by  the  following 
night,  contain  several  score.  They  invade 
some  chimneys  in  such  large  numbers  as  to 
be  considered  most  unwelcome  guests, 
obliging  wire  netting  to  be  placed  over  the 
chimney  vent  for  its  protection.  Colonies 
of  these  creatures  will  be  established  in 
some  chimneys,  while  other  chimneys,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  swifts,  have 
never  been  tenanted.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  our  swift  utilized  caves 
and  hollow  trees  in  which  to  construct  his 
home. 

The  English  sparrow,  which  molests 
so  many  of  the  American  birds,  has  no 
inclination  to  penetrate  to  the  dark  and 
sooty  interior  inhabited  by  the  chimney 
swift,  and  since  they  are  too  rapid  flyers 
to  be  caught  by  the  slow-going  European, 


the  swift  suffers  the  least  from  this  foreign 
rowdy  of  any  small  bird  living  around  our 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  one  native  bird  escapes  being  tor- 
mented by  the  worthless  European  house 
sparrow. 

The  aerial  evolutions  of  whole  companies 
of  chimney  swifts,  which  are  a  particular 
feature  in  the  bird's  life  during  their  vernal 
migration,  are  worthy  of  description.  I 
have  seen  flocks  containing  from  one  to  two 
hundred  curving  about  in  a  compact  mass, 
with  a  single  impulse  conducting  their 
movements  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
as  if  only  one  bird  was  going  through  the 
performance  of  many.  Sometimes  they 
wheel  about  at  a  great  velocity,  with  hard- 
ly a  bird  breaking  the  line;  again,  they 
perform  a  zigzag  maneuver,  and  instantly 
change  this  to  a  sinuous  movement,  sug- 
gesting the  passage  of  a  snake  through  the 
grass;  and  still  again,  change  to  another 
geometrical  puzzle.  To  give  a  further  vari- 
ety to  these  playful  actions — for  they  are 
certainly  nothing  more  than  that — a  long 
line  of  birds,  presenting  a  front  like  a  row 
of  soldiers,  will  fly  rapidly  in  the  same  di- 
rection, when  an  unexpected  (?)  halt  at 
one  end  of  the  line  throws  the  swifts  at  the 
other  into  no  little  confusion,  exactly  like 
the  "snap  the  whip"  game  often  indulged 
in  by  school  boys.  When  the  swifts  have 
sported  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  they 
begin  to  drop  one  by  one  into  the  chimneys, 
until  all  have  disappeared. 

Probably,  like  many  other  birds,  the 
bulk  of  the  chimney  swifts  migrate  by 
night,  and  they  do  not  usually  send  all  of 
their  numbers  forward  on  the  same  day; 
forerunners  appear  before  the  coming  hosts, 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  their  companions 
by  from  one  to  seven  days.  In  the  autumn 
the  number  of  the  birds  decreases  rapidly; 
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and  there  are  times  when  a  chimney  loses 
all  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  single  night.  A 
fiction,  which  was  once  received  as  reput- 
able, affirmed  that  the  bird  of  paradise 
existed  without  feet,  and,  consequently, 
never  touched  the  ground.  This  tradition 
seems,  likewise,  appropriate  to  that  tireless 
flyer,  the  chimney  swift,  which,  of  all  the 
birds  known  to  me,  is  most  constantly  on 
the  wing.  His  moods  are  so  lofty,  that, 
excepting  his  own  chimney,  it  is  only  on 
the  rarest  occasions  that  he  touches  an 
earthly  substance.  And  as  for  rapidity  of 
flight,  and  for  hours  of  duration  when  fly- 
ing, his  cousins  the  swallows  and  the  mar- 
tins are  not  his  equal. 

Of  course,  a  bird  passing  so  much  of  its 
life  in  the  sky  must  necessarily  be  insectiv- 
orous, and  without  alighting  he  captures 
his  prey.  Though  these  birds  are  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  sunshine,  still  they  are  some- 
times to  be  seen  on  their  journeys  under  the 
light  of  the  summer  noondays,  dashing 
hurriedly  after  every  insect  that  appears 
on  wing.  Throughout  the  period  when  the 
young  are  being  raised,  the  old  birds'  habits 
become  more  than  ever  nocturnal,  and  on 
some  moonlight  nights,  they  appear  never 
to  rest  a  moment. 

In  the  breeding  season,  when  the  swifts 
are  darting  in  and  out  of  the  chimneys  at 
night,  their  flight  sounds  are  sometimes 
annoying  to  any  one  resting  near  their  nest- 
ing abode.  I  remember  sleeping  beside  an 
old  chimney  in  a  house  of  the  Bay  state 
where  not  only  the  rustle  from  the  birds' 
wings,  but  the  chatter  of  the  old,  and  the 
expectant  squeaks  from  the  young,  filled 
the  darkness  with  many  strange  under- 
tones. The  chimney  swift's  voice  possesses 
nothing  more  than  an  insectlike  chatter, 
resembling  to  some  degree  that  of  the  bank 
swallow.  It  becomes  more  exalted  during 
the  mating  season. 

To  further  characterize  his  love  of  an 
aerial  life,  the  swift  has  the  most  curious 
habit  of  gathering  sticks  from  the  ground, 
or  breaking  off  dead  twigs  while  he  is  in 
flight,  and  carrying  these  to  build  his  nest. 
Certainly,  no  other  American  bird  can  col- 
lect material  for  its  nest  without  once 
alighting.  The  swifts  eject  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance from  their  throats,  with  which  they 
plaster  the  fine  sticks  together  and  hold 
them  firmly  against  the  chimney;  the  oil 
of  cresote  from  the  smoke  makes  the  shal- 


low pocket  of  twigs  still  more  substantial. 
This  thick  liquid  from  the  throats  of  the 
swifts  is,  I  imagine,  similar  to  that  the 
swallows  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  construct 
their  nests  entirely  with,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered such  an  edible  delicacy  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

In  their  nest  the  female  swift  deposits 
three  or  four  pearly-white  eggs,  whose  color, 
suggestive  of  purity,  seems  to  be  wrongly 
associated  with  the  soot,  and  the  smoke. 
A  female  swift,  which  I  once  had  in  tem- 
porary captivity,  deposited  an  egg  during 
the  night,  thus  leading  me  to  infer  that  we 
have  here  one  of  the  few  birds  distinguished 
for  laying  in  the  darkness  as  well  as  the 
daylight.  Though  often  meeting  with  dis- 
asters, the  swift  is  a  very  persistent  bird 
in  rebuilding  its  nest.  A  northern  lady 
in  Vicksburg  throughout  the  siege  of  that 
city,  describes  a  pair  as  continually  recon- 
structing their  abode,  which  was  repeatedly 
knocked  down  by  shells.  One  cannot 
imagine  that  the  swifts  can  pass  an  over- 
pleasant  life  in  the  chimneys.  The  rain 
must  beat  unmercifully  upon  the  sitting 
swifts;  but  then  their  plumage  becomes  so 
saturated  with  oil  of  cresote  that  their 
feathers  must  shed  water  to  perfection. 
Thus,  nature  has  turned  what  might  be 
considered  a  disadvantage  into  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  chimney  dwellers.  Such 
a  peculiar  situation  seems  as  necessary  to 
them  as  the  purest  and  clearest  atmosphere 
to  the  song  birds.  I  had  given  to  me  once 
a  chimney  swift's  nest  containing  two  half 
fledged  nestlings,  which  had  been  dried  and 
mummified  by  the  smoke,  until  they  had 
the  semblance  of  having  remained  in  the 
nest  for  a  decade  or  more.  Whether  their 
parents  had  been  killed,  or  for  what  par- 
ticular reason  the  young  had  been  aban- 
doned, is  one  of  those  thousand  stories 
which  nature  shall  never  reveal. 

There  is  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived 
by  removing  the  fireboard  from  an  old- 
fashioned  chimney,  and  lying  on  one's  back 
in  the  fireplace  to  watch  the  birds  circulat- 
ing above.  How  easily  they  cling  to  the 
stones  with  their  short  legs,  and  by  pressing 
their  stiff  tails  against  the  chimney's  side. 
How  much  more  the  birds  seem  to  enjoy 
the  rough  spacious  chimneys  built  into  the 
colonial  houses  than  the  smooth  and  nar- 
row structures  of  recent  decades.  Once 
let  a  swift  go  below  where  darkness  retards 
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the  light  in  these  modern  affairs  and  they 
become  so  bewildered  that  you  can  easily 
remove  them.  Though  we  may  never  be- 
hold the  specter  of  a  haunted  house,  many 
of  us  may  easily  give  an  hour's  study  to 
the  ghosts  inhabiting  its  chimney. 

Clearly  defined  against  the  moonlit  sky 
was  a  company  of  four  nighthawks,  soaring 
at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my 
post;  and  from  these  birds  came  that  pecul- 
iar booming  sound  restricted  entirely  to  the 
nighthawk.  When  the  bird  is  in  pursuit 
of  an  insect  it  drops  with  increasing  velocity 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  altitude,  and  its 
rushing  wings  form  this  queer  sound,  giv- 
ing it  such  a  forcible  character  as  to  make 
it  audible  a  mile  distant.  Besides  this 
booming  noise,  the  bird  has  a  shrill  note  of 
an  anxious  nature. 

I  have  often  watched  the  maneuvers  of 
the  nighthawk  at  the  twilight  hour;  again, 
I  have  endeavored  to  discern  their  figures 
skimming  through  the  darkness  overhead, 
when  the  booming  wings  alone  told  me  of 
their  presence,  and  1  marveled  at  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  eyesight  of  these  night  birds, 
which  enables  them  to  detect  an  insect  per- 
haps several  hundred  feet  away  in  the 
blackness.  What  an  admirable  focus  their 
optics  must  have.  Furthermore,  the  eyes 
of  the  nighthawk,  unlike  many  of  our  night 
birds,  easily  adjust  themselves  to  hunting 
in  the  sunlight,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  both  diurnal  and  nocturnal  in- 
dividuals. They  prefer  the  moonlit  nights 
to  all  others;  then  they  are  heard  at  every 
hour  between  twilight  and  dawn.  Like  the 
chimney  swift  speeding  low  over  the  village 
streets,  the  nighthawk  may  be  seen  for  the 
hundredth  time  at  dusk  swooping  close  to 
the  ground  above  the  most  busy  thorough- 
fares. So,  a  mere  incident  in  the  bird's 
life  has  caused  him  to  be  widely  known. 
That  great  lover  of  the  birds,  John  James 
Audubon,  knew  all  the  American  birds, 
either  by  their  flight  or  their  voices;  and 
whoever  would  keep  the  nighthawk  thus 
in  mind  should  have  but  little  difficulty. 
His  flight  has  enough  distinguishing  fea- 
tures to  mark  it  from  every  other  bird ;  and 
the  booming  of  his  wings  does  not  exactly 
resemble  any  other  noise  produced  by  na- 
ture. 

These  birds  have  a  singular  inclination 
for  sitting  lengthwise  on  a  limb  or  rail  in- 
stead of  crosswise  in  the  usual  manner  of 


most  other  birds  of  field,  meadow  and  wood. 
I  have  flushed  him  at  mid-day,  when  he 
was  thus  perched  upon  a  rail  fence  by  the 
roadside,  and  when,  evidently  from  his  be- 
wildered flight  on  being  disturbed,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  a  siesta. 
He  has  a  novel  manner  of  dispensing 
with  nest  building,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
builds  one.  All  that  his  requirements  de- 
mand is  a  hollow  on  some  field  or  wood 
rock,  or  a  depression  in  the  dry  leaves, 
where  two  eggs  may  be  partially  sheltered. 
While  describing  master  nighthawk's  nest 
ing  affairs  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
has  a  devoted  mate.  He  begins  to  con- 
sider her  ladyship  seriously  very  soon  after 
their  vernal  migration.  There  must  be  a 
spark  of  romance  about  our  master  night- 
hawk,  since  1  have  seen  his  courtship  pro- 
gressing not  only  in  the  sunlight,  but  under 
such  a  dreamy  glow  from  the  moon  as  that 
of  the  May  night,  when  my  footsteps  had 
led  me  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  When 
either  of  the  birds  is  sitting  on  their  apology 
for  a  nest,  they  will  not  desert  the  eggs  or 
young  until  the  approach  of  an  intruder 
really  forces  them  from  -  their  treasures. 
After  darting  from  the  nest,  the  bird  begins 
to  flutter  and  tumble  about  near  the 
ground,  as  if  it  has  suddenly  become 
maimed,  and  while  in  this  disabled  condi- 
tion, can  apparently  easily  be  made  a  cap- 
tive. Whoever  is  hoodwinked  by  these 
tactics  will  slowly  be  drawn  farther  and 
farther  from  the  nest,  which  is  not  always 
to  be  found  again  without  difficulty.  The 
two  eggs  will  usually  be  found  to  have  a 
grayish  or  olive  shading,  mottled  with , 
blotches  of  brownish  and  a  slaty  color. 
When  placed  on  certain  grayish  rocks,  these 
harmonizing  colors  act  as  their  safeguard 
against  the  vision  of  an  intruder.  They 
are  brought  out  more  distinctly  when  rest- 
ing on  a  bed  of  brown  forest  leaves;  but 
when  covered  by  a  bird,  the  soft  colors  of 
the  plumage  shade  into  the  tints  of  the  sur- 
rounding woodland,  and  then,  while  the 
nighthawk  screens  the  eggs,  it  requires  the 
sharpest  eyes  to  discover  where  the  nesting 
site  is  located.  To  be  sure,  the  rambler 
may  accidentally  happen  upon  the  bird 
and  then  imagine  that  he  is  the  possessor 
of  the  keenest  eyesight;  but  he  who  really 
has  the  keen  vision  will  detect  the  bird  long 
before  reaching  her;  and  so,  he  will  travel 
through  the  woods  relying  less  upon  some 
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chance  or  accident,  than  that  power  of 
discerning  things  which  is  so  strongly  de- 
veloped in  those  most  skilled  in  the  science 
of  woodcraft. 

According  to  my  records  of  birds  migrat- 
ing southward  in  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  the  nighthawk  is  among  the  fore- 
most. One  year,  I  did  not  see  a  member 
of  his  tribe  after  the  last  day  of  August; 
and  again  they  continue  with  us  until  the 
fourth  week  of  September.  Just  above 
parallel  of  latitude  420,  I  have  observed 
them  collecting  in  squads  very  early  in 
August;  and  for  this  reason  they  cannot 
have  sufficient  time  between  their  spring 
and  fall  pilgrimages  to  rear  more  than  one 
brood.  When  a  large  flock  of  nighthawks 
is  migrating,  they  fly  with  a  streaming  pro- 
cession like  the  wild,  or  passenger  pigeon, 
and  frequently,  like  that  now  rare  bird, 
their  semi-annual  flights  are  conducted  at 
no  great  altitude.  On  August  25,  1891,  a 
company  of  more  than  two  hundred  night- 
hawks  passed  over  my  point  of  observa- 
tion. During  the  afternoon  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  the  largest  army  of  these  birds 
which  I  have  yet  seen  followed  in  a  strag- 
gling and  very  disorderly  procession.  I 
counted  a  thousand  individuals,  and  there 
must,  without  any  doubt,  have  been  over 
two  thousand,  since  the  birds  were  between 
two  and  three  hours  flying  leisurely  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill  above  which  they  had 
first  appeared.  Before  ending  with  the 
nighthawk,  I  must  not  neglect  to  add  that 
he  exists  entirely  upon  insects,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  true  birds  of  prey,  but 
simply  derives  his  name  from  his  pro- 
nounced resemblance  to  the  hawk  family. 

Between  the  second  and  the  tenth  of 
May,  I  am  quite  certain  to  hear,  in  the  still- 
ness of  some  pleasant  evening,  the  voice  of 
the  first  whippoorwill — a  bird  shrouded  by 
romance  and  traditions.  After  their  ar- 
rival from  the  South,  they  are  to  be  heard 
in  favorite  localities  until  they  desert  our 
woods  in  late  August  or  the  opening  days 
of  September.  They  are  most  decidedly 
of  nocturnal  inclinations,  and  must  conduct 
their  long  travels  by  night.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  this  shy  bird's 
coming  before  his  bewitching  call  announces 
from  some  woodland  dell  the  fact  that  he 
is  here.  The  whippoorwills  increase  one 
year  and  decrease  in  others.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  advance  any  theory  for  this,  but 


there  is  a  possibility  that  the  neighborhood 
visited  one  year  may  not  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  the  right  insects  the  next  year, 
thus  obliging  the  birds  to  search  for  a  region 
more  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  whip- 
poorwill loves  the  remote,  undisturbed 
forest  lands,  and  as  these  are  yearly  being 
trimmed  away,  we  may  have  another  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  bird  is  diminishing 
in  different  sections  of  our  country.  As 
our  nighthawk  is  closely  related  to  the 
Texan  and  the  western  nighthawks,  so  the 
whippoorwill  has  near  associations  with 
chuck-will's-widow  of  the  southern  states, 
and  the  poor-will  and  the  frosted  poor-will 
of  the  western  states.  A  glance  at  the 
nighthawk  and  whippoorwill  will  reveal 
many  points  of  resemblance,  and  since  both 
are  members  of  the  goatsucker  family,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  marks  of 
similarity.  The  whippoorwill  has  a  wide 
gaping  mouth,  full  of  bristles,  upon  which 
insects  are  caught;  he  has  more  soft  colors 
to  blend  with  the  forest  shades  than  his 
cousin;  and  of  the  two,  he  is  truly  the  shy 
and  modest  woodland  spirit.  With  these 
two  relatives  we  discover  that  the  larger 
nighthawk  has  more  rotundity  about  his 
figure  than  that  flatter  shape  distinguishing 
his  first  cousin. 

So  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  whip- 
poorwill usually  flies  nearer  to  the  ground 
than  his  neighbor,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  his  most  relished  insects,  the  moths 
and  beetles,  are  inclined  to  linger  about  a 
particular  altitude.  The  whippoorwill  has 
a  zigzag  flight,  resembling,  to  no  little  ex- 
tent, that  of  the  nighthawk  darting  hither 
and  thither  to  capture  his  prey.  The  so- 
ciability of  the  nighthawk  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  shy  and  retiring  whippoorwill, 
which  seems  ever  unwonted  to  the  pro- 
gressive world,  and  only  willing  to  loiter 
near  its  paling  like  a  specter  disquieted  by 
the  onward  march  of  civilization.  And  the 
whippoorwill  is  so  prejudiced  against  any 
other  than  a  nocturnal  life,  that  hundreds 
of  the  residents  of  the  country  have  never 
seen  his  birdship.  Furthermore,  they  are 
never  likely  to,  unless  they  should  make  a 
most  thorough  search  in  the  sequestered  and 
hilly  woodlands,  where,  in  the  darkest  por- 
tions, the  whippoorwill  slumbers  through 
nearly  all  of  the  daylight  hours.  Should 
you  discover  him  in  the  nook  he  has  select- 
ed he  will  be  found,  like  the  nighthawk, 
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sitting  lengthwise,  if  on  a  branch  or  limb, 
with  his  colors  melting  into  the  semi-dark- 
ness and  woodland  surroundings,  until  he 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  part  of 
inanimate  nature. 

Of  course,  when  nesting,  the  whippoor- 
will  is  more  alert  and  sensible  of  danger 
during  the  daylight  than  at  any  other  time. 
After  the  manner  of  his  relative,  the  night- 
hawk,  there  is  never  a  thought  given  to 
constructing  a  nest,  the  two  cream-colored, 
brown-marked  eggs  are  consigned  to  the 
ground;  and  also,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
relative,  he,  too,  can  employ  numerous  tac- 
tics to  draw  the  inquisitive  visitor  from  his 
domicile.  Audubon  has  related  how  he 
once  disturbed  a  pair  of  nesting  southern 
whippoorwills,  the  chuck-will's-widow,  un- 
til one  day,  as  he  came  to  visit  them  again, 
he  saw  the  birds  gesticulating  with  notes 
peculiar  to  their  language,  when  suddenly, 
each  bird  opened  its  very  wide  mouth,  and 
seizing  an  egg  carried  it  to  another  part  of 
the  forest.  If  much  disturbed  our  own 
whippoorwill,  it  is  reported,  will  remove 
both  its  eggs  and  young;  but  whether  the 
nighthawk  has  the  same  habit  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn.  On  the  morning  of 
May  2d,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  female 
whippoorwill  in  a  rocky  sloping  dell,  which 
lies  at  the  southern  entrance  of  a  woodland. 
The  bird  had  evidently  arrived  from  the 
South  the  night  before,  and  intended  to 
tarry  here  before  traveling  farther  north 
during  the  night  to  come.  When  flushed 
she  was  resting  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  and 
thereafter,  when  1  followed  her,  she  would 
alight  upon  the  leaves,  a  rock,  or  a  stump. 
The  bird  persisted  in  flying  about  within 
a  radius  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  so  that 
she  could  not  be  driven  from  the  shady 
dell. 

I  was  often  so  near  to  the  bird  that  she 
appeared  for  the  moment  as  my  captive; 
but  though  I  followed  her  for  more  than 
an  hour,  this  was  not  to  be  accomplished. 
The  flattish  body  of  the  whippoorwill  was 
most  particularly  noticeable  when  she 
alighted  on  a  flat  stone,  where  she  had 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling  natural  to  the 
rock,  and  as  such  would  have  been  easily 
overlooked  if  her  flights  were  not  closely 
observed.  On  that  day  1  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  protective  colors  which  most 
effectively  guard  the  whippoorwill.  How 
well  the  bird's  plumage  blended  with  leaf, 


rock  or  stump.  How  noiselessly  she  flew 
between  the  trees,  and  with  what  softness 
she  gently  alighted.  There  was  not  a 
movement  when  after  a  brief  flight  she 
sought  the  ground,  excepting  as  the  small 
eyes  were  moved  to  keep  me  in  sight.  It 
was  a  very  severe  task  for  my  optics  to  al- 
ways follow  her  uneven  course  through  the 
crowding  underbrush. 

Notwithstanding  the  whippoorwill's 
marked  love  of  solitude,  he  ventures  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  village,  or  even  approaches, 
during  the  night,  to  perch  upon  the  farm- 
house roof,  there  sometimes  to  startle  the 
inhabitants  by  his  seemingly  resonant 
voice;  certainly  among  the  most  strangely 
beautiful  sounds  of  all  nature.  Though  it 
does  not  encompass  much,  still  the  listener 
is  deeply  impressed  by  its  intonation.  .To 
the  superstitious,  like  Ichabod  Crane,  the 
notes  are  nothing  but  awe-inspiring;  but 
to  one  who  better  understands  nature's 
moods,  there  is  an  association  between 
the  whippoorwill's  ,theme  and  Chopin's 
music. 

By  imitating  the  whippoorwill's  notes,  I 
remember  decoying  one  of  these  woodland 
spirits,  which  came  to  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  until  the  bird  was  probably  nearer 
to  the  center  of  the  town  than  it  had  ever 
ventured  before.  "Whip-poor-will"  sug- 
gested to  the  Indians  the  words,  "  plant  the 
corn,"  because  the  bird  reaches  its  north- 
ern resorts  at  the  time  when  they  planted 
their  maize.  It  is  a  sound  heard  from  twi- 
light to  dawn,  particularly  on  moonlight 
nights;  and  the  world  possesses  for  the 
imaginative  an  essence  of  unreality.  I 
have  counted  sixty  distinct  whistles  from 
this  bird,  which  he  uttered  rapidly  without 
pausing,  while  each  separate  whistle  of 
"whip-poor-will"  occupied  about  three 
seconds  for  its  delivery.  On  the  night 
when  this  record  was  made,  its  notes  varied 
in  loudness,  giving  me  the  impression  that 
the  bird  was  flying  nearer  to,  and  then 
farther  from,  my  position.  Or,  it  may  have 
been  that  more  vehemence  was  given  to  one 
note  than  another;  and  still  as  a  further 
explanation,  the  whippoorwill  may  indulge 
in  ventriloquism  to  deceive  one  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  This  rapidity  of  voice  is 
more  properly  restricted  to  the  mating  sea- 
son, when  I  have  listened  to  the  loquacious 
males  as  with  all  their  strength  they  en- 
deavored to  drown  each  other's  expressions. 
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The  "whip-poor-will"  is,  ordinarily,  sent 
forth  with  more  deliberation,  and  the  whole 
delivered  a  half  dozen  times  in  succession 
before  there  is  any  decided  pause.  The 
rising  inflection  is  usually  placed  on  the 
second  syllable,  "poor,"  though  the  first 
sometimes  receives  it,  or,  still  again,  these 
two  notes  are  more  equally  accented.  The 
last  syllable  melts  away  more  like  a  whis- 
pered cadence,  that  floats  softly  through 
the  forest. 

To  most  appreciate  that  beauty  and  in- 
expressible charm  about  the  whippoorwill's 
voice,  the  sleeper  must  be  partly  aroused 


during  one  of  those  warm  and  bewitching 
nights  of  late  spring,  when  the  notes  of  this 
restless  spirit  drift  across  the  fields  from  the 
midnight  woods,  and  bring  unfamiliar 
thoughts  to  the  soul  of  the  dreamer.  Of 
what  world  is  the  bird  thinking;  of  what 
paradise  to  which  no  mortal  has  gained 
admittance?  Then  the  sleeper,  in  a  state 
of  semi-consciousness,  seems  to  be  drifting 
with  the  whippoorwill  from  this  earthly 
existence,  and  to  be  following  the  voice  of 
a  spirit  through  the  far-stretching  wood- 
lands, where  it  seeks  ever  in  vain  for  its  un- 
worldly paradise. 


STRANGE   THINGS    ABOUT   ANIMALS 


THE  TERRIBLE  TARSIUS 


TN  much  the  same  way  as  elephants  and 
*■  women  are — with  a  few  exceptions — 
ridiculously  afraid  of  the  harmless  gray 
mouse,  so  the  natives  of  Madagascar  and 
Java  go  about  in  fear  and  trembling  of 
a  tiny  animal  called  the  tarsius,  that  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  squirrel  and  about  as 
dangerous.  Whether  the  superstitious 
blacks  imagine  that  its  body  contains 
spirits  of  malignant  devils  or  the  power  of 
the  evil  eye,  their  dislike  is  so  great  that 
they  will  abandon  a  place  rather  than  live 
in  its  neighborhood — an  inconvenient  ani- 
mal to  have  around,  to  say  the  least. 

In  this  case  beauty  is  not  even  skin  deep, 
for  few  things  on  this  earth  are  quite  as  un- 
couth and  grotesque  in  appearance  as  this 
species  of  lemur,  with  their  great  phos- 
phorescent eyes,  button-like  pads  on  the 
ends  of  their  digits  and  tails  fully  two  inches 
longer  than  their  bodies.  However,  their 
little  habits  in  life  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  their  weird  make-up,  for  they  hiber- 


nate in  hot  weather  as  a  bear  does  in  cold, 
not  drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  rolls 
of  fat  about  their  persons,  however,  but 
from  the  base  of  their  tails,  which,  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  emergency,  have  grown 
swollen  and  bulbous. 

Their  homes  are  built  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  most  fashionable  birds'  nests,  with 
sticks  and  leaves,  and  a  soft  lining  of  fur 
for  the  uttermost  comfort  of  the  minute 
and  naked  babies.  Their  social  traits  are 
not  so  commendable  as  their  family  ones, 
for  they  turn  night  into  day  with  as  much 
shamelessness  as  the  owl,  and  breakfast  off 
lizards  and  the  early  worm  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  midnight. 

Their  only  means  of  defense  are  their 
wondrous  opal-like  eyes,  with  which  they 
will  endeavor  to  stare  you  out  of  all  coun- 
tenance, until  you  either  flee  in  terror,  as 
the  natives  do,  or  remain  to  make  friends 
with  what  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  pets  in  the  world. 


THE    VIEW-POINT 

-     BY    CASPAR    WHITNEY     - 


A  Chip' 
Of  the 
Old  Block 


It  is  related  that  while  the 
late  John  Mackay  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  vast  activities, 
his  son  Clarence  walked  into 
his  office  with  an  air  of  hav- 
ing something  on  his  mind. 
"Well,  sonny,  what's  the  matter  now?" 
asked  the  father. 

"Nothing,  governor.  I'm  satisfied.  As 
long  as  you  live  you  are  the  boss,  and 
that's  right.  But  when  you  get  tired  and 
want  to  quit,  I  want  to  know  enough  to  be 
ready  to  get  into  harness.  I  want  a  job, 
that's  what's  the  matter  to-day,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

As  a  result  of  this  interview  the  younger 
Mackay  was  made  a  director  in  his  father's 
cable  and  telegraph  companies,  and  shortly 
after  that  became  the  vice-president  of 
these  interests.  He  took  his  place  in  the 
world  of  business  with  the  spirit  he  had 
shown  in  sport,  with  unassuming  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  and  a  ruling  sense  of  the 
"square  deal."  At  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  this  short  and  stocky  young  man, 
blue-eyed  and  sandy-haired,  simply  dressed, 
a  thoroughgoing  American  in  his  manner, 
became  president  of  his  father's  companies, 


and  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  world.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France  and  England,  and  much 
of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Paris,  but  as  one 
of  his  friends  once  said  of  him: 

"He  speaks  French  like  a  Frenchman, 
but  no  one  would  ever  take  him  for  any- 
thing but  an  American,  and  he  is  proud  of 
it.  He  does  not  have  his  clothes  made  in 
Paris  or  London.  New  York  is  good 
enough." 

Clarence  H.  Mackay  has  shown  such 
characteristics  as  these  in  the  world  of 
sport,  which  soon  sifts  out  the  genuine  arti- 
cle from  the  imitation.  When  he  was  plan- 
ning his  country  place,  Harbor  Hill,  on 
Long  Island,  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
this  country,  he  obtained  a  tract  almost 
as  large  as  Central  Park.  Most  of  it  was 
rolling  woodland  which  had  never  been  cut 
or  tilled.  It  was  as  nature  had  made  it 
through  the  slow  centuries,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kay decided  that  it  must  be  kept  so.  He 
built  a  driveway  a  mile  in  length,  from  his 
gates  to  his  home,  and  laid  out  many  more 
miles  of  drives  through  the  heart  of  his 
forests.  But  he  kept  it  ever  in  mind  that 
no  money  nor  art  of  the  landscape  gardener 
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could  atone  for  the  loss  of  his  ancient  trees. 
If  a  road  as  planned  threatened  some  noble 
grove,  he  directed  that  the  road  must  take 
another  route,  despite  the  protests  of  his 
engineers.  If  a  ravine  must  be  filled,  every 
tree  on  its  banks  was  boxed  around  from 
its  natural  ground  level  up  to  the  new 
grade.  In  many  cases  these  shafts,  built 
in  order  that  the  tree  might  not  be  smoth- 
ered for  lack  of  air  space,  were  run  up  to  a 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 


The  Thought 
That  Reveals 
the  Man 


One  of  his  workmen  re- 
lates that  Mr.  Mackay 
noticed  a  little  sapling  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  the 
estate  which  was  in  dan- 
ger of  destruction  by  fill- 
ing in  around  it  during  road  making.  He 
ordered  that  the  young  tree  should  have  a 
box  of  its  own,  although  a  small  army  of 
workmen  was  delayed  until  the  protection 
was  completed. 

Wherever  hillsides  were  cut  away,  the 
raw  banks  were  sodded  and  seeded  and 
planted  with  a  new  growth  of  underbrush 
and  ferns.  Where  ravines  were  filled,  the 
mosses  were  replaced,  the  rocks  and  vines 
planted  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
woodland. 

The  loving  care  with  which  Mr.  Mackay 
strove  to  make  nature  his  ally  in  all  his 
plans  at  Harbor  Hill  added  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  original  esti- 
mates, but  it  stamped  him  as  a  man  who 
believed  that  something  beside  money  was 
needed  to  create  a  country  estate. 

He  showed  an  early  fondness  for  horses 
during  his  youthful  years  in  Paris.  He 
imported  the  American  trotting  stallion, 
Sweaza,  which  he  bought  in  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  at  the  bargain  price  of  $2,500.  The 
horse  won  the  International  Stallion  Race 
in  Paris  in  three  straight  heats  of  2. 1 8  each, 
a  record-making  performance. 

It  was  an  achievement  which  did  much 
toward  making  American  trotting  stock 
popular  on  the  Continent. 

His  first  important  venture  on  the  Amer- 
ican turf  was  with  the  famous  Banastar, 
with  which  he  won  the  Metropolitan  Handi- 
cap in  1901.  At  that  time  Mr.  Mackay 
was  building  large  plans  as  a  patron  of  the 
turf,  and  his  stable  was  rapidly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  most  promising 
material  that  money  could  buy. 


In  the  following  year  the  last  illness  of 
his  father  caused  him  to  cable  orders  from 
London  to  sell  his  stable  without  delay,  and 
without  regard  to  sacrifice  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  His  most' notable  horse,  Mexi- 
can, was  sold  for  $20,000.  Others  in  this 
sale  were  such  cracks  as  Heno,  His  Emi- 
nence, Acefull,  and  the  premier  stallion 
Hamburg. 

Mr.  C.  Mackay  realized  that 

„      4  ,  with  the  death  of  his  father 

Sport  for  .  .  ..  ...  .  ■ 

_      ..   _  ,        his     responsibilities    in    the 
Sport  s  Sake  ,  ,      \      ~  .  , 

world  of  affairs  were  to  be 

of  vast  importance,   and  he 

would  not  allow  sport  to  interfere  in  any 

way.    He  did  not  cease  to  maintain  a  lively 

interest  in  racing,  but  he  had  no  more  time 

for  a  stable  of  his  own. 

He  is  a  combination  of  sportsman  and 
athlete,  of  an  uncommon  versatility.  He 
made  a  reputation  as  a  polo  player,  and 
his  ponies  were  of  rare  class.  Three  of 
them  were  picked  to  go  with  the  last 
American  team  to  play  abroad.  He  has 
won  laurels  for  trap-shooting,  and  is  a 
tennis  and  racquet  player  of  high  class. 

At  racquets  he  has  few- living  equals,  and 
he  won  the  American  amateur  champion- 
ship while  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  game, 
in  1902. 

While  he  is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist, 
his  interest  has  been  shown  more  in  "giv- 
ing his  friends  a  good  time"  than  in  speed 
madness.  If  he  invites  a  party  down  to 
the  races,  he  is  likely  to  send  his  own  motor- 
cars to  their  homes,  and  transport  them 
from  all  parts  of  Long  Island  or  New  York 
City,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  great 
wealth  in  this  country  who  have  become 
patrons  of  and  participants  in  sport  in  a 
large  way,  for  the  love  of  "the  game,"  and 
not  for  purposes  of  self-exploitation  in 
various  ways.  In  this  class  of  notable 
American  sportsmen  Mr.  Mackay  is  to  be 
named  with  such  men  as  the  late  William 
C.  Whitney    and  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr. 


Two   hundred  years  ago  the 

first  Duke  of  Marlborough  won 

some      great      battles      and 

founded  a  race  of  aristocratic 

dogs     called     the     Blenheim 

'     spaniel.     The  famous   soldier 

is  a  handful  of  dust  and  the  memory  of  his 

battles  is  tucked  away  between  the  leaves 


A  Dog  of 

Ancient 

Lineage 
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of  standard  histories  of  England.  But  the 
Blenheim  spaniel  survives,  and  his  noble 
line  of  descent  through  two  centuries  has 
been  kept  and  guarded  as  carefully  as  that 
of  the  House  of  Marlborough  in  the  ducal 
succession.  And  only  at  the  family  seat, 
Blenheim,  can  you  find  the  pure  strain  of 
spaniel  whose  characteristics  have  been 
largely  preserved  through  many  genera- 
tions. His  namesake  of  the  fancy  kennel 
and  the  dog-show  has  wandered  wide  from 
the  original  type,  and  the  comparison  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  ancient  stock.  A 
correspondent  who  recently  visited  Blen- 
heim, writes: 

"With  due  respect  for  the  fair  ladies  who 
keep  these  charming  pets,  the  older  style 
of  Blenheim  is  just  as  handsome,  more  com- 
panionable, sturdier,  and  less  liable  to  those 
failings  which  make  old  age  a  nuisance, 
than  is  the  popular  type  of  this  breed." 

Blood  will  tell,  then,  and  the  original 
Blenheim  strain  has  been  kept  at  Blenheim 
Castle  only  by  means  of  a  curiously  inter- 
esting tradition.  The  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, he  who  married  Miss  Consuelo  Van- 
derbilt,  takes  pride  in  this  traditional  care 
of  the  spaniel  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  the 
American-born  Duchess  made  it  one  of  her 
hobbies. 

It  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity  that  the 
dogs  should  be  placed  with  the  tenants  of 
the  estates,  a  spaniel  family  to  each  house- 
hold. It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
lease.  The  spaniels  go  with  the  house,  in 
other  words.  The  tenants  are  held  respon- 
sible for  giving  their  pets  the  best  of  care, 
and  they  are  expected  to  show  a  keen  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  it  that  the  dogs  live  up 
to  their  lofty  name  and  lineage. 

Once  a  year  a  grand  review  or  spaniel 
reception  is  held  on  the  castle  grounds. 
The  tenant  farmers  are  summoned  by  mes- 
senger and  telephone  from  far  and  near. 
Their  women  and  children  "dress  up"  in 
their  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  assemble 
with  a  noisy,  frantic  convention  of  spaniels 
by  dozens  and  scores. 


Holding  to 
Tradition 


Prizes  are  awarded  for  the 
Blenheims  which  conform 
most  closely  to  the  original 
type,  and  there  is  feasting 
and    merrymaking    on    the 

lawn,  all  in  an   immensely    English,    and 

even  feudal  fashion. 


You  may  ask  how  the  noble  judges  are 
to  know  whether  the  type  has  varied  or 
not,  and  what  standards  are  to  guide  their 
opinion  after  two  centuries  of  breeding  in 
this  way.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  hav- 
ing a  portrait  gallery  in  your  ancestral 
halls.  In  the  castle  hangs  a  portrait  of 
the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  two  Blen- 
heim spaniels  and  an  Italian  greyhound 
are  posed  beside  their  master.  There  is 
additional  evidence  in  the  painting  of  a 
Blenheim  by  Sartorius  in  1803. 

These  types  of  a  century  and  more  ago 
agree  in  their  chief  characteristics  with  the 
dog  bred  on  the  estate  to-day.  A  very  old 
sporting  work  in  describing  the  Blenheims 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  says: 

"The  smallest  spaniels  passing  under  the 
denomination  of  Cockers  is  that  peculiar 
breed  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough; those  are  invariably  red  and 
white,  with  very  long  ears,  short  noses,  and 
black  eyes;  they  are  excellent  and  inde- 
fatigable, being  in  great  estimation  with 
sportsmen  who  can  become  possessed  of 
the  breed." 

This  description  does  not  fit  at  all  with 
the  Blenheim  exhibited  at  large,  and  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  type  of  Blenheim  has  been 
fostered  only  through  the  traditional  sys- 
tem of  breeding  on  the  Marlborough  es- 
tates. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  Duke  pre- 
sented several  of  his  pets  to  the  Mikado  of 
Japan,  sending  them  out  to  that  unknown 
land  in  a  Dutch  ship.  Not  long  ago,  the 
private  secretary  to  the  present  Duke  hap- 
pened to  find  some  of  the  descendants  of 
these  exiled  dogs  in  possession  of  a  friend 
who  had  picked  them  up  in  Japan.  Cur- 
iously enough,  they  had  preserved  the  color 
markings  of  their  ancestors,  but  had  be- 
come much  dwarfed  in  size  and  were  minia- 
ture editions  of  the  genuine  Blenheim 
breed. 

Every  one  should  learn 
how  to  swim;  and  next  in 
importance  to  knowing 
how  is  knowing  what  to  do 
to  restore  to  life  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from 
drowning.  Illustrations 
multiply  every  season  of  lives  lost  that 
could  have  been  saved  had  one  been  at 


Learn  to 
Take  Care 
of  Yourself 
in  the  Water 
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hand  who  knew  what  to  do — who  knew 
how  to  apply  the  very  simple  remedies  for 
such  emergency  cases. 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman  having  children  to  insist  that 
they  learn  how  to  care  for  themselves  in 
the  water;  and  1  feel  it  very  little  less  of 
a  duty  that  all  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  means  of  restoring  life  to 
those  who   are  apparently   drowned. 

With  this  thought  I  am  publishing  now, 
on  the  eve  of  the  opening  bathing  season, 
full  directions  of  what  to  do  in  cases  of  this 
character;  and  I  urge  on  my  readers  to 
commit  them  to  memory.  They  are  the 
official  directions  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Life  Saving  Service, — the  service 
that  is  doing  invaluable  work  and  that 
needs  money. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  or  that  cruelty,  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  poor,  and  of  other  organiza- 
tions, all  of  them  of  undoubted  blessing 
to  humanity,  but  nobody  seems  to  think 
of  the  immeasurable  service  that  is  per- 
formed every  season  by  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps. 

An  appeal  goes  up  every  season  from 
this  Corps  for  help — for  subscribing  mem- 
bers— the  only  source  of  income  the  Corps 
has.     Will  you  not  respond? 

The  annual  subscription  costs  $5.00. 

The  residents  of  all  resorts,  either  on  the 
coast,  lakes,  canals,  or  rivers,  wherever 
boating  or  bathing  is  in  vogue,  should  or- 
ganize,— first  for  insistence  that  children 
learn  to  swim;  and  second,  on  the  sub- 
stantial encouragement  of  this  Corps. 

RESTORATION    OF  THE  AP- 
PARENTLY  DROWNED 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 
SAVING  STATION 

Note. — These  directions  differ  from  those  given 
prior  to  1899  by  the  addition  of  means  for  securing 
deeper  inspiration.  The  method  theretofore  pub- 
lished, known  as  the  Howard  or  direct  method,  has 
been  productive  of  excellent  results  in  the  practice 
of  the  service,  and  is  retained  here.  It  is,  however, 
here  arranged  for  practice  in  combination  with  the 
Sylvester  method,  the  latter  producing  deeper  inspi- 
ration than  any  other  known  method,  while  the 
former  effects  the  most  complete  expiration.  The 
combination  therefore  tends  to  produce  the  most 
rapid  oxygenation  of  the  blood — the  real  object  to  be 
gained.  The  combination  is  prepared  primarily  for 
the  use  of  life  saving  crews  where  assistants  are  at 
hand.  A  modification  of  Rule  III.,  however,  is  pub- 
lished as  a  guide  in  cases  where  no  assistants  are  at 
hand  and  one  person  is  compelled  to  act  alone.  In 
preparing  these  directions  the  able  and  exhaustive 


report  of  Messrs.  J.  Collins  Warren,  M.  D.,  and  George 
B.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  committee  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  embraced  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  society  for  1895-96,  has  been  availed  of,  plac- 
ing the  department  under  many  obligations  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  valuable  suggestions. 

Rule  I.  Arouse  the  Patient. — Do  not 
move  the  patient  unless  in  danger  of  freez- 
ing; instantly  expose  the  face  to  the  air, 
toward  the  wind  if  there  be  any;  wipe  dry 
the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  rip  the  clothing  so 
as  tc  expose  the  chest  and  waist ;  give  two 
or  three  quick,  smarting  slaps  on  the  chest 
with  the  open  hand. 

If  the  patient  does  not  revive  proceed 
immediately  as  follows: 

Rule  II.  To  Expel  Water  from  the 
Stomach  and  Chest. — Separate  the  jaws 
and  keep  them  apart  by  placing  between 
the  teeth  a  cork  or  small  bit  of  wood;  turn 
the  patient  on  his  face,  a  large  bundle  of 
tightly  rolled  clothing  being  placed  be- 
neath the  stomach;  press  heavily  on  the 
back  over  it  for  half  a  minute,  or  as  long  as 
fluids  flow  freely  from  the  mouth. 

Rule  III.  To  Produce  Breathing. — 
Clear  the  mouth  and  throat  of  mucus  by 
introducing  into  the  throat  the  corner  of  a 
handkerchief  wrapped  loosely  around  the 
forefinger;  turn  the  patient  on  the  back, 
the  roll  of  clothing  being  so  placed  as  to 
raise  the  pit  of  the  stomach  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Let  an  assistant 
with  a  handkerchief  or  piece  of  dry  cloth 
draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  out  of  one  corner 
of  the  mouth  (which  prevents  the  tongue 
from  falling  back  and  choking  the  entrance 
to  the  windpipe),  and  keep  it  projecting  a 
little  beyond  the  lips.  Let  another  assist- 
ant grasp  the  arms  just  below  the  elbows 
and  draw  them  steadily  upward  by  the 
side  of  the  patient's  head  to  the  ground, 
the  hands  nearly  meeting  (which  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  and  induces  in- 
spiration). While  this  is  being  done  let  a 
third  assistant  take  position  astride  the 
patient's  hips  with  his  elbows  resting  upon 
his  own  knees,  his  hands  extended  ready 
for  action.  Next,  let  the  assistant  stand- 
ing at  the  head  turn  down  the  patient's 
arms  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  assistant 
holding  the  tongue  changing  hands  if  neces- 
sary to  let  the  arms  pass.  Changing  hands 
will  be  found  unnecessary  after  some  prac- 
tice; the  tongue,  however,  must  not  be 
released.  Just  before  the  patient's  hands 
reach  the  ground  the  man  astride  the  body 
will  grasp  the  body  with  his  hands,  the 
balls  of  the  thumb  resting  on  either  side 
of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  fingers  falling 
into  the  grooves  between  the  short  ribs. 
.  Now,  using  his  knees  as  a  pivot,  he  will  at 
the  moment  the  patient's  hands  touch  the 
ground  throw  (not  too  suddenly)  all  his 
weight  forward  on  his  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time  squeeze  the  waist  between  them 
as  if  he  wished  to  force  anything  in  the 
chest  upward  out  of  the  mouth;  he  will 
deepen  the  pressure  while  he  slowly  counts 
one,  two,  three,  four  (about  five  seconds), 
then   suddenly   let  go  with   a  final  push, 
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which  will  spring  him  back  to  his  first  posi- 
tion. A  child  or  very  delicate  patient 
must,  of  course,  be  more  gently  handled. 
This  completes  expiration. 

At  the  instant  of  his  letting  go,  the  man 
at  the  patient's  head  will  again  draw  the 
arms  steadily  upward  to  the  sides  of  the 
patient's  head  as  before  (the  assistant 
holding  the  tongue  again  changing  hands 
to  let  the  arms  pass  if  necessary),  holding 
them  there  while  he  slowly  counts  one,  two, 
three,  four  (about  five  seconds). 

Repeat  these  movements  deliberately 
and  perseveringly  twelve  to  fifteen  times 
in  every  minute — thus  imitating  the 
natural  motions  of  breathing. 

If  natural  breathing  be  not  restored 
after  a  trial  of  the  bellows  movement  for 
the  space  of  about  four  minutes,  then  turn 
the  patient  a  second  time  on  the  stomach, 
as  directed  in  Rule  II.,  rolling  the  body  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
it  was  first  turned  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  air  passage  from  any  remaining  water. 
Continue  the  artificial  respiration  from  one 
to  four  hours  or  until  the  patient  breathes, 
according  to  Rule  III.,  and  for  a  while 
after  the  appearance  of  returning  life 
carefully  aid  the  first  short  gasps  until 
deepened  into  full  breaths.  Continue  the 
drying  and  rubbing,  which  should  have 
been  unceasingly  practiced  from  the  be- 
ginning by  assistants,  taking  care  not  to 
interfere  with  the  means  employed  to  pro- 
duce breathing.  Thus  the  limbs  of  the 
patient  should  be  rubbed,  always  in  an 
upward  direction  toward  the  body,  with 
firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using 
the  bare  hands,  dry  flannels  or  handker- 
chiefs, and  continuing  the  friction  under 
the  blankets  or  over  the  dry  clothing.  The 
warmth  of  the  body  can  also  be  promoted 
by  the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  the 
stomach  and  armpits,  bottles  or  bladders  of 
hot  water,  heated  bricks,  etc.,  to  the  limbs 
and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Rule     IV.    After     Treatment. — Exter- 


nally: As  soon  as  breathing  is  established 
let  the  patient  be  stripped  of  all  wet  cloth- 
ing, wrapped  in  blankets  only,  put  to  bed 
comfortably  warm,  but  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air,  and  left  to  perfect  rest. 
Internally :  Give  whiskey  or  brandy  and 
hot  water  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful,  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  patient,  or  other  stimulant  at  hand, 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  the  first 
hour,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  seem 
expedient.  Later  manifestations:  After 
reaction  is  fully  established  there  is  great 
danger  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  if 
perfect  rest  is  not  maintained  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  patient  is  seized  with  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  death  is  liable  to  follow 
unless  immediate  relief  is  afforded.  In 
such  cases  apply  a  large  mustard  plaster 
over  the  breast.  If  the  patient  gasps  for 
breath  before  the  mustard  takes  effect 
assist  the  breathing  by  carefully  repeating 
the  artificial  respiration. 

Modification  of  Rule  III.  (to  be  used 
after  Rules  I.  and  II.  in  case  no  assistance 
is  at  hand).  To  produce  Respiration. — If 
no  assistance  is  at  hand  and  one  person 
must  work  alone,  place  the  patient  on  his 
back  with  the  shoulders  slightly  raised  on 
a  folded  article  of  clothing;  draw  forward 
the  tongue  and  keep  it  projecting  just  be- 
yond the  lips;  if  the  lower  jaw  be  lifted 
the  teeth  may  be  made  to  hold  the  tongue 
in  place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  retain 
the  tongue  by  passing  a  handkerchief  under 
the  chin  and  tying  it  over  the  head. 

Grasp  the  arms  just  below  the  elbows 
and  draw  them  steadily  upward  by  the 
sides  of  the  patient's  head  on  the  ground, 
the  hands  nearly  meeting.  Next  lower 
the  arms  to  the  side  and  press  firmly  down- 
ward and  inward  on  the  sides  and  in  front 
of  the  chest  over  the  lower  ribs,  drawing 
toward  the  patient's  head.  Repeat  these 
movements  twelve  to  fifteen  times  every 
minute,  etc. 


THE    MEEK    AND    LOWLY    WORM 

BOTTOM  FISHING   FOR  PERCH,  PICKEREL,  CATFISH, 
SUNFISH  AND  EELS 

BY     LOUIS    RHEAD 


THE  haughty  fly  caster  will  look  very 
low  down  on  the  plebian  bottom- 
fisher,  yet  many  are  the  grown-ups 
who  do  not  despise  to  try  a  hand  when  the 
catfish  are  biting.  There  are  thousands 
who  cannot  go  far  from  home  in  quest  of 
nobler  game,  yes,  and  are  quite  contented 
sitting  in  a  boat,  with  a  green  sapling  and 
twine,  hooking  perch  or  eels  with  worms 
for  bait,  in  some  of  the  many  ponds  within 
easy  reach  of  the  large  cities. 

How  often  have  they  been  led  by  false 
advertisements.  "Good  trout  fishing  right 
on  the  farm  "  to  find  after  the  family  bunch 
have  been  comfortably  fixed — the  head  of 
this  chapter  more  truly  fills  the  bill — too 
late  to  make  any  new  arrangements.  They 
rig  up  some  oldtime  tackle,  take  the  boys 
along,  and  after  all  a  real  right  good  time 
they  get.  The  whole  family  of  both  sexes 
join  in  the  fun,  and  are  therefore  content. 
Their  happy  boyhood  returns  once  more, 
remembering  their  first  trophies  of  a  score 
of  lean,  sun-dried  perch  hanging  on  a  willow 
withy.  Perch  fishing  need  not  be  de- 
spised, for  after  the  bass,  it  is  almost  equal 
in  boldness  and  voracity — in  flavor  it  is 
excelled  by  no  other  fresh  water  fish,  beau- 
tifully marked,  and  a  most  courageous  fish; 
it  bites,  at  times,  very  freely  at  nearly  every 
kind  of  bait,  and  may  be  taken  with  very 
humble  tackle  to  the  delight  of  the  ardent 
young  angler.  The  fly,  minnow,  trolling 
spoon,  or  lob  worm,  he  takes  with  the  same 
gusto  and  vim,  and  at  times  will  even 
break  water. 

The  perch  swim  in  shoals,  and  two  or 
three  dozen  may  be  taken  from  the  same 
spot,  if  care  is  used  not  to  frighten  them. 
The  big  ones  frequent  the  edge  of  weed  beds 
and  lily  pads,  in  from  six  to  twenty  feet  of 
water.  Smaller  perch  are  taken  any  and 
everywhere  in  shallower  water.  They  and 
the  sunfish  form  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  summer  vacations  in  the  country,  for 
both  old  and  young,  because  almost  any 


tackle  can  be  used  from  the  primitive  cane 
pole  to  a  fine  outfit.  If  baited  with  a  red 
worm,  or  grasshopper,  use  No.  5  to  No.  3 
hook  snelled  on  fairly  strong  gut.  If  fishing 
with  a  minnow  use  No.  1  and  No.  2  hooks. 
In  both  cases  have  split  shot  for  sinkers  and 
attach  a  float  to  the  line,  testing  the  depth 
so  that  the  bait  will  swim  within  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom.  Some  anglers  do 
a  little  chumming,  that  is,  scatter  near  the 
spot  where  the  angler  is  fixed,  a  few  worms 
cut  in  pieces,  to  draw  the  shoal  of  fish  near, 
then  drop  the  bait  in  the  same  place. 
When  there  is  a  bite,  do  not  strike  immedi- 
ately, take  a  little  time,  as  the  perch  has  a 
tender  mouth  and  should  have  a  little  time 
to  gorge  the  bait  thoroughly.  When  it  is 
certain  he  is  secure,  strike,  not  too  hard, 
then  gently  play  him  toward  the  boat  or  to 
shore.  The  best  time  for  perch  fishing  is 
early  morning  and  late  evening.  In  sum- 
mer the  middle  of  the  day  is  best  for  sunfish 
and  chub.  The  same  method  of  worm 
fishing  applies  exactly  to  the  sunfish, 
which  are,  considering  their  inferior  size, 
equally  bold  and  ready  biters.  A  three- 
foot  gut  leader  tied  to  the  snell  is  a  great 
advantage,  especially  if  the  line  is  not  fine 
— any  old  line  will  do,  so  that  it  is  strong 
and  not  too  thick,  yet  a  fine  line  for  perch 
is  certainly  the  best.  When  there  is  a 
gentle  ripple  on  the  water  at  evening,  a 
medium  sized  trout  fly  on  No.  5  to  No.  3 
hook  can  be  cast  along  the  weeds  and 
gently  drawn  back  toward  the  angler. 
This  is  very  effective  and  gives  some  nice 
playing  on  the  surface.  When  using  small 
live  minnows  for  bait,  place  some  split  shot 
on  the  snell,  to  sink  the  bait,  so  that  they 
swim  about  near  the  bottom.  Another 
sure  way  of  taking  nice  sized  perch  is 
trolling  or  casting  a  small  spoon  attached 
to  a  single  hooked  red  and  white  fly;  double 
or  treble  hooks  are  unnecessary  for  perch. 
The  eel  is  a  voracious  feeder  and  will 
take  and  devour  any  kind  of  animal  sub- 
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stance  he  meets  with,  either  by  night  or  by 
day.  He  is  caught  best  near  the  weeds  in 
daytime  and  in  gravel  or  muddy  bottoms 
at  night.  In  angling  for  eels  use  a  strong 
line  with  a  float.  No.  7  or  8  hooks  tied  on 
very  strong  snells,  bait  the  hooks  with  lob 
worms  or  large  sized  red  worms,  which 
should  be  made  to  drag  on  the  bottom. 
Eels  will  also  take  a  slice  of  pork  rind,  a 
piece  of  fresh  fish,  and  have  a  particular 
liking  for  young  live  frogs,  but  the  best  of 
all,  is  a  young  live  minnow  or  small  chub. 

The  snell  should  be  heavily  hung  with 
split  shot  to  keep  the  bait  on  the  bottom,  as 
the  eel  is  essentially  a  bottom  feeder,  but 
he  requires  considerable  indulgence  when 
he  bites,  or  rather  nibbles,  at  the  beginning, 
then  afterward  swallows  the  bait.  Do  not 
strike  till  he  makes  a  move  off  with  the 
float  and  line,  then  give  a  sharp  twist  and 
the  barb  will  be  fixed.  It  is  well  to  suggest 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  pulled  out  of  the  water, 
whether  big  or  little,  the  angler  should 
stamp  his  foot  on  his  body,  holding  the 
line  tight  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  cut  off  his  head.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  slippery  rascal  from 
tying  the  line  full  of  knots  and  twisting  it 
inextricably  round  his  body.  This  is 
more  necessary,  if  fishing  at  dusk.  The 
best  time  for  eel  fishing  is  certainly  early 
morning  or  at  night  after  sunset.  I  once 
saw  a  handsome  two-pound  speckled  trout 
caught  at  night  by  an  eel  fisher,  who  was 
using  hand  lines  without  a  float,  and  the 
shoulders  and  head  of  a  chub  for  bait. 
This  was  in  the  muddy  dam  of  a  trout 
stream.  There  are  innumerable  ways  to 
catch  eels — sniggling,  bobbing,  spearing  and 
night  lines,  but  these  are  not  legitimate 
angling.  Eels  are,  of  course,  much  sweeter 
and  more  wholesome  if  caught  in  running 
trout  water,  where  unfortunately  they  are 
too  plentiful  and  do  much  damage  by  eat- 
ing troutspawn;  but  they  feed,  and  are 
found  mostly  among  weeds,  under  tree 
stumps,  in  holes  and  cracks  of  boat  land- 
ings, in  banks  of  soft  mud  where  they  lie 
with  their  heads  out,  and  also  under  large 
stones. 

Catfish  and  bullhead  are  similar  specie, 
the  former  being  larger  and  older  speci- 
mens. Ugly  in  appearance,  having  nasty 
sharp  spines  on  their  fins,  which  often 
make  dangerous  wounds,  the  angler  should 
be  careful  how  he  handles  such  creatures. 


The  foot  is  the  best  tool  to  assist  in  ex- 
tracting the  hook,  and  the  cat  should  be 
treated  like  the  eel,  by  having  his  head  cut 
off  at  once.  Also  the  same  tackle  and  bait 
apply  to  catfish  as  to  the  eel,  though  the 
red  worm  is  more  sure  than  the  minnow. 
Lying  as  they  do,  always  on  the  bottom, 
mostly  in  muddy  parts,  split  shot  or  small 
sinkers  must  be  placed  near  the  bait,  which 
should  lie  on  the  bottom.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  rod  for  catfish,  because  when  they 
bite  it  is  well  to  strike  quickly,  for  they 
have  some  method,  yet  unknown,  of  in- 
geniously stripping  the  worm  from  the 
hook.  They  may  use  their  spines  for  that 
purpose.  Anyway,  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  float  and  when  it  bobs,  lose  no  time  in 
striking.  Don't  have  the  line  too  long, 
but  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  desired 
place;  with  a  short  line,  kept  tight,  the 
strike  tells  quicker.  Use  No.  3  hooks 
snelled  on  good  stout  gut,  having  the  shot 
fastened  on  two  inches  from  the  hook, 
about  four  shot  two  inches  apart— a  lead 
sinker  is  only  required  in  running  water, 
also  a  larger  and  stronger  float  is  used.  In 
the  quiet  water  of  ponds  and  lakes,  catfish 
soon  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  if  not  well 
fished  for,  the  bottom  becomes  fairly 
covered  with  them;  the  lack  of  food  only 
stops  their  growth.  For  that  reason  when 
small  fish  are  taken,  kill  them  instead  of 
replacing  them  in  the  water;  cut  up,  they 
will  make  good  chum  for  eels.  The  catfish 
are  excellent  pan  fish,  sweet  and  nutritious, 
but  they  should  be  first  skinned,  like  the 
eel,  and  this  should  be  done  while  perfectly 
fresh.  In  skinning  them,  first  nail  the 
head  or  shoulders  to  an  old  plank  or  piece 
of  wood.  With  a  sharp  knife  make  an 
incision  at  the  top  of  the  head;  get  a  tight 
grip  on  the  skin  with  the  thumb  and  knife, 
then  tear  down  each  side.  Two  strips 
clean  the  fish  and  a  little  salt  on  the  finger 
will  stop  the  skin  from  being  slippery. 
Eels  will  skin  in  one  strip,  coming  off  clean 
without  tearing  the  flesh  right  down  to  the 
tail.  Before  cooking,  soak  all  the  fish  in 
strong  salt  water.  This .  lowly  and  ugly 
fish  is  caught  for  the  market  in  large 
quantities  from  the  great  lakes,  and  must 
be  a  popular  dish  somewhere,  for  in  one 
year  over  twelve  million  •  pounds  weight 
have  been  taken  and  sold  for  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Poor  indeed,  in  fish  life,  is  the  lake  or 
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pond  that  contains  no  sunfish.  This  little 
gamy,  bright  colored  fish  is  a  relative  of 
the  bass,  and  though  so  small,  will  take  a 
fly  as  readily  as  his  big  relative.  If  the  fly 
has  a  little  red  or  white  in  it,  like  the 
Parmechenee  Belle,  or  the  Coachman,  tied 
on  a  three-foot  leader,  it  will  give  the  young 
angler  a  pleasant  leading-string  to  future 
game  fishing. 

A  shoal  of  sunfish  will  congregate  in  the 
weeds  near  the  shore  especially  about 
sunken  piles  or  boat  landings.  Me  is 
equally  bold  to  take  the  worm,  which 
should  be  on  a  small  hook,  and  a  float 
should  be  used.  The  worm  ought  to  be 
sunk  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom,  with 
a  couple  of  split   shot. 

Though  the  pickerel  is  mostly  taken  in 
trolling,  some  of  the  largest  are  caught  in 
bottom  fishing,  and  the  best  bait  to  use  is 
the  minnow  or  small  chub.  Many  pickerel 
frequent  the  roots  and  stumps  of  sunken 
trees,  landing  docks,  where  fishing  is  done 
without  a  boat. 

A  good  heavy  rod  is  required,  also  a 
stout  line  on  a  reel,  but  the  snells  should  be 
of  gimp,  or,  better  still,  of  piano  wire,  with 
No.  2  to  No.  4  sproat  hooks — a  float  should 
be  attached  to  the  line  about  five  feet 
above  the  hook,  with  a  sinker  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  bait  below  the  surface. 
In  baiting,  put  the  hook  through  the  upper 


and  lower  jaws,  near  the  tip  of  the  nose  of 
the, minnow;  in  that  way  he  will  live  much 
longer. 

If  improperly  hooked,  the  minnow 
will  soon  drown,  therefore  less  strikes 
result.  Move  the  float  now  and  then,  to 
keep  the  minnow  lively,  and  change  its 
locality  often.  When  the  fish  takes  the 
bait,  let  him  take  also  some  of  the  line. 
After  he  has  run  a  short  distance  with  the 
minnow,  he  will  stop  to  kill  and  eat  it.  As 
soon  as  he  starts  away  again,  strike  hard, 
and  he  will  be  taken  on  the  hook  for  cer- 
tain. If  long  weeds  are  near,  lead  him 
gently  away,  and  play  him,  till  he  is  quiet, 
then  land  him  with  a  net,  or  lift  him  gently 
and  slowly  from  the  water,  for  the  pickerel 
will  resent  capture  in  a  manner  which  only 
strong  tackle  can  withstand. 

Bottom  fishing  has  many  good  points, 
accessible,  inexpensive,  soothing, '  and 
mildly  exciting.  The  meek  and  lowly 
worm  is  the  main  support  of  success;  in 
fact,  much  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
worm  and  a  string,  if  the  ardent  angler 
goes  the  right  way  about  it. 

Sunfish  are  not  easily  frightened;  when 
bait  is  placed  for  them,  they  go  for  it 
without  any  fear,  at  any  time  of  day,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  caught. 

The  writer  will  answer  questions  pertaining  to  this 
article  if  accompanied  by  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  sent  to  The  Editor. 


SEEING    SNAKES 


YY7HILE  walking  through  a  little  country 
™  lane  near  my  camp  in  New  Hamp- 
shire last  August,  I  noticed  a  small  milk 
snake  near  the  side  of  the  path,  which 
seemed  to  move  away  slowly,  and  with 
much  difficulty.  Being  a  little  bit  of  a 
naturalist,  I  was  curious  to  learn  the  trouble. 
Surmising  (of  course)  the  reptile  had  just 
finished  a  hearty  meal,  as  they  are  generally 
lazy  and  partly  dormant  after  eating,  I 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  specimen,  put- 
ting it  in  a  small  box  which  I  carried. 

On  reaching  camp  the  handiest  recep- 
tacle I  found  was  a  common  sarsaparilla 
bottle,  the  opening  of  which  I  covered  with 


a  piece  of  wire  netting.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  the  drop  of  the  sweet  liquid  remain- 
ing in  the  bottle  that  produced  nausea,  at 
all  events  the  snake  disgorged  a  common 
brown  wood  snake,  which  appeared  so  near 
its  own  size,  that  I  was  tempted  to  take 
close  measurements.  To  my  surprise  the 
milk  snake  measured  exactly  twelve  inches 
in  length,  while  the  brown  one  measured 
nine  and  one-half  inches.  There  evidently 
had  been  a  battle,  as  the  inside  snake  had 
an  injury  midway  of  the  body,  and  even 
then  there  was  the  nervous  twitching  of 
the  tail,  which  on  general  belief,  continues 
until  the  sun  goes  down. 


HOW  TO  CORRECT  PROTRUDING 
COLLAR-BONES 

BY   W.   R.   C.   LATSON,  M.D. 


OF  the  many  physical  defects  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir,  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  injurious  in  its  results  is 
the  displacement  downward  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  Such  displacement — 
prolapsus,  we  call  it  in  medicine — is  shown 
by  the  flattened  chest,  the  depressed  and 
protruding  abdomen,  the  prominent,  out- 
standing collar-bones  and  the  flaring 
shoulder  blades. 

As  an  indication  of  the  remarkable  prev- 
alence of  this  deformity,  I  may  mention 
that,  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of 
examinations  covering  several  thousand 
subjects,  I  found  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
bodies  that  were  not  collapsed  and  de- 
pressed. In  other  words  more  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  have 
crooked  spines,  lowered  chests  and  dis- 
placed structures. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  every  case, 
those  exceptional  people  found  with 
straight  spines,  flat  backs,  expanded  and 
uplifted  trunks  accompanied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prominences  or  hollows  over 
the  collar-bones  or  shoulder  blades — in 
every  case  those  people  were  notable  for 
vitality  and  ability.  Two  of  them  were 
successful  vocalists,  one  perhaps  the  most 
famous  oratorio  basso  now  living.  Four 
were  women,  singers,  standing  among  the 
highest  in  that  profession.  One  was  a 
giant  porter  whose  strength  and  endurance 
were  the  wonder  of  his  fellows.  One  was 
a  great  preacher;  another  the  most  suc- 
cessful prize  fighter  known  to  the  ring. 

This  peculiar  and  exceptional  type  of 
body  is  always  associated  with  power, 
mental  or  physical  or  both.  For  this  there 
are  reasons,  mechanical  and  physiologic, 
some  of  which  I  shall  mention  later. 

A    PERTINENT    QUESTION 

At  this  point  some  reader  will  naturally 
wonder  whether  he  or  she  belongs  to  the 
normal  or  the  abnormal  class — whether 
the  back  be  straight  or  curved,  the  chest 
high  or  low,  the  shoulder  blades  flat  or 
flaring. 

This  can  be  easily  determined  by  any 
one  of  several  tests.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  a  glance  at  oneself  while  stand- 
ing before  a  mirror  large  enough  to  show 
the  entire  body.  The  body,  of  course, 
must  be  nearly  or  quite  without  clothing. 
Tailors  and  dressmakers  are  like  charity: 
they  cover  a  multitude  of  deficiencies. 


Another  test  is  the  following:  Stand 
erect  with  the  back  of  the  head,  the  but- 
tocks and  the  heels  against  the  edge  of  an 
open  door.  If  the  body  be  carried  in  a 
correct  manner,  the  entire  length  of  the 
back  will  touch  the  edge  of  the  door. 
Usually,  however,  you  will  find  that  the 
back  hollows  out,  so  that  the  lumbar 
region,  commonly  called  the  small  of  the 
back,  is  from  one  to  four  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  door.  Such  a  curve  in  the 
back  is,  of  course,  conclusive  proof  that 
the  body  is  incorrectly  held. 

Still  another  test  is  this:  Provide  your- 
self with  a  bag  of  shot,  sand  or  something 
of  the  kind  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds. 
Now  place  this  on  the  bare  head.  If,  with 
the  weight  upon  the  head,  you  can  stand 
still  or  walk  easily  about  without  discom- 
fort for  ten  minutes  your  carriage  is  cor- 
rect. A  few  will  be  able  to  do  this — very 
few.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  within  the  first  two  or  three 
minutes  there  will  be  marked  sense  of 
strain  at  several  points.  Soon  there  will 
be  severe  pain  felt  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  the  small  of  the  back,  the 
legs,  the  knees — perhaps  at  some  of  these 
points,  perhaps  at  all.  Yet,  to  one  thor- 
oughly able  to  take  and  maintain  "the 
position  of  the  soldier,"  to  a  West  Point 
cadet,  for  instance,  an  hour  in  such  posi- 
tion would  be  no  hardship.  The  Dutch 
fisher- woman  will  skate  ten  miles  to  market 
with  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  fish  in  the 
basket  poised  upon  her  head.  The  Fili- 
pino girls  and  the  young  women  of  many 
countries  make  a  practice  of  carrying  upon 
their  heads  baskets  of  fruit,  jars  of  water 
and  other  burdens.  In  India  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  a  slim  Hindoo  girl  of 
fourteen  bearing  upon  her  head  a  jar  of 
water  weighing  not  less  than  fifty  pounds 
— a  weight  far  too  great  for  her  to  lift 
from  the  ground  unaided. 

Even  in  our  own  cities  we  frequently  see 
an  Italian  woman  walking  easily  along 
with  a  load  of  fagots  upon  her  head,  the 
weight  of  which  the  average  trained  athlete 
could  not  sustain  in  the  same  position  for 
three  minutes. 

How  are  these  things  possible?  Merely 
because  the  people  who  habitually  bear 
burdens  on  their  heads  carry  their  bodies  in 
a  straight  line.  If  one  will  look  closely  at 
the  unkempt  daughter  of  Italy  as  she 
treads  lightly  along  with  sixty  pounds  of 
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fagots  on  her  head,  he  will  notice  that  the 
head  is  perfectly  erect,  up  and  back, .  the 
chest  high;  that,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  a  point  below  the  waist,  the  back  is  a 
straight  line,  and  that  the  gait  is  peculiarly 
easy  and  controlled  —  almost  stealthy. 
There  are  no  flaring  protrusions  over  the 
shoulder  blades.  There  are  no  hollows  in 
the  neck  or  in  front  of  the  shoulders.  The 
woman's  figure  may  and  usually  will,  show 
evidences  of  the  pitiful  conditions  of  her 
life.  But  the  carriage  of  the  body  is,  and 
must  be,  correct. 

CAUSES     OF     DEFORMED     FIGURES 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
prevalence  of  bad  carriage  of  the  body, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  many  and 
various. 

First  of  all  comes  clothing.  After  much 
thought  and  observation  along  these  lines 
I  am  convinced  that,  of  all  the  many  phy- 
sical causes  which  tend  to  injure  and  de- 
form the  human  body,  clothing  is  most 
pernicious.  From  the  tight  hat  band, 
which  produces  baldness  through  cutting 
off  the  blood  supply  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  scalp,  down  to  the  heel  which, 
by  throwing  the  sole  of  the  foot  off  the  hori- 
zontal drives  the  knee  forward,  the  pelvis 
out  of  plumb,  the  abdomen  forward  and 
the  chest  inward  and  downward — at  these 
and  many  other  points,  waist,  chest,  neck, 
the  pressure  of  clothing  leads  to  disas- 
trous results  through  destroying  the  poise 
of  the  body  or  interfering  with  its  opera- 
tions. 

The  subject  is  far  too  large  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Enough  to  repeat  that  the 
tight  hat  band,  the  tight  neck  dressing,  or 
the  tight  collar  of  shirt  or  coat,  the  tight 
corset  or  belt,  the  tight  shoe  and  the  high 
heel  all  act  injuriously  upon  the  body. 
And  I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  these 
things  are  the  most  important  cause  of 
those  deformities  of  figure  which  are  so 
prevalent  among  civilized  people. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  far-reaching 
cause  of  improper  carriage  of  the  body  is 
occupation.  Work  at  desk  or  table,  fancy 
work  or  sewing,  the  usual  position  while 
reading — these  are  among  the  frequent 
causes  of  faulty  figure.  Many  sports  and 
games  although  they  provide  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, have  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon 
the  carriage,  and  therefore  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned rowing  and  cycling.  The  many 
charms  of  this  last  named  pastime  lead  at 
first  to  wide  popularity.  But  the  evil 
results  were  many — so  many  as  to  warrant 
the  use  of  a  special  medical  term  to  de- 
scribe them — "  cyclopathia  "  ;  and  to-day 
cycling  has  fallen  into  well-deserved  desue- 
tude. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
causes  of  faulty  carriage  of  the  body.  Let 
us  now  briefly  run  over  some  of  the  many 
evil  results  of  this  displacement  of  the 
bodily  parts. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  FAULTY  CARRIAGE 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  im- 
proper carriage  is  collapse  of  the  trunk. 
The  ribs  pass  downward  and  close  together, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the  trunk. 
This  means  that  the  vital  organs,  instead 
of  being  held  each  in  its  proper  place, 
hanging  by  its  normal  supports,  are 
crowded  downward  and  against  each  other. 
Now,  all  the  vital  organs,  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  intestines  and  so  on,  perform 
their  functions  by  means  of  vigorous  mo- 
tions. When,  however,  the  space  in  which 
they  are  contained  is  so  decreased  in  size 
as  to  crowd  them  together,  they  cannot 
possibly  perform  their  operations.  This  is 
why  the  person  whose  carriage  is  erect  and 
whose  body  is  well  expanded,  is  always 
an  individual  of  power — moral,  like  Crom- 
well or  Martin  Luther;  mental,  like  Daniel 
Webster;  or  physical,  like  the  pugilists, 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  James  J.  Jeffries. 

In  a  word,  then,  a  correct  placement  of 
the  bodily  parts  means  space  for  the  vital 
organs  to  work.  That  means  vitality,  and 
vitality  always  means  power — power  of 
some  kind,  moral,  mental  or  physical. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that, 
in  a  rather  extended  observation  of  those 
suffering  from  various  disorders,  I  have 
never  known  of  disease  in  any  organ  which 
was  habitually  carried  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  pernicious  result  of  the  bent 
and  collapsed  body  is  that  when  the  body 
is  held  in  a  series  of  angles  the  mere  act  of 
maintaining  it  in  the  upright  position  re- 
quires an  amount  of  muscular  effort  im- 
mensely greater  than  that  required  to  sus- 
tain the  erect  body.  The  economy  of  vital 
force  gained  by  maintaining  the  body  in  a 
straight  line  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  weakness  and 
strength,  between  ugliness  and  beauty. 

RESULTS     OF     CORRECT     CARRIAGE 

Among  the  results,  then,  of  correct  car- 
riage of  the  body  we  may  mention,  first, 
proper  activity  of  the  vital  organs.  This 
means  that  the  organs  which  digest  the 
food;  which  convert  the  digested  food  into 
blood;  which  cleanse  the  blood  and  keep 
it  circulating  through  the  body;  which 
carry  off  the  retained  poisonous  waste  of 
the  body — that  all  these  organs  do  their 
work  well.  And  the  result  is,  of  course, 
health,  power,  vitality. 

And  all  this,  too,  has  a  strong  and  direct 
influence  upon  what  is  called  beauty. 
Health  means  an  erect  carriage,  easy,  grace- 
ful movements,  clear  skin  and  eyes,  well 
conditioned,  luxuriant  hair  and  that  radi- 
ant personality  which  is  at  once  so  rare  and 
so  attractive. 

It  has  been  said  that  "beauty  is  only 
skin  deep."  Beauty  is  anything  but  "skin 
deep."  It  comes  not  from  the  outside  but 
from  the  inside — from  health.  And  health 
comes  from  perfect,  organic  co-operation; 
and  this  organic  unity  is  possible  only 
when  the  body  is  properly  carried. 
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WHAT    IS    THE    REMEDY? 

We  see,  then,  that  to  correct  flaring 
shoulder  blades,  prominent  collar-bones, 
hollow  back  and  flat  chest,  we  must  correct 
the  faulty  carriage  of  the  body,  of  which 
these  things  are  merely  the  signs. 

And  how  shall  this  be  done?  In  the 
first  place  we  found  that  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  faulty  carriage  was  pressure  of 
clothing.  In  our  effort,  then,  to  correct 
the  carriage  of  the  body,  and  to  readjust  the 
misplaced  shoulders  and  chest  which  ac- 
company it,  our  first  care  should  be  to 
entirely  avoid  wearing  clothing  which 
causes  pressure  at  any  point.  Collars  or 
neck  dressings  should  be  loose  and  low. 
Coats,  waistcoats  and  bodices  should  be 
loose  and  easy.  Corsets  if  worn  at  all, 
should  fit  the  figure  perfectly,  and  should 
never  be  laced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
waist  measure  is  less  than  it  would  be  over 
the  skin.  High  heels  are  an  abomination, 
and  should  never  be  worn  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  then,  as  to  occupation,  if  much  desk 
work  is  done,  it  should  be  seen  to  that  the 
desk  is  fairly  high  or  the  seat  low.  If  a 
woman  is  convinced  that  she  must  waste 
time  and  energy,  must  injure  her  eyes  and 
her  nervous  system  by  that  silliest  of  all 
fads,  "fancy  work,"  let  her  take  care  that 
she  does  not  lean  over  the  work  held  on  her 
lap,  but  that  it  is  supported  upon  a  table, 
the  arm  of  a  large  chair  or  in  some  other 
manner. 

These  precautions,  together  with  care  of 
the  general  health,  will  do  much  toward 
preventing  the  unsightly  deformities  which 
we  are  considering;  but  they,  by  them- 
selves, are  quite  insufficient  to  remedy 
these  faults  when  once  present. 

By  what  means,  then,  shall  we  cor- 
rect misplaced  collar-bones,  shoulders  and 
chest?  By  practicing,  in  addition  to  the 
measures  just  mentioned,  such  physical 
exercises  as  shall,  if  only  temporarily,  re- 
place the  structures  in  their  correct  posi- 
tion. The  persistent  practice  of  these  ex- 
ercises will,  in  time,  result  in  the  habitual 
proper  placement  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  health,  strength,  endurance  and 
beauty  which  can  be  known  only  when 
the  body  is  properly  carried. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to 
the  exercises,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  In  the  case  of  a  person  in  any- 
where near  average  health,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  overdo  them;  for,  as  will  be 
observed,  they  are  merely  modifications  of 
natural  movements  common  to  animals, 
children  and  primitive  people.  Nor  can  I 
give  any  general  opinion  as  to  how  long  it 
will  require  to  correct  the  deformity  in 
any  particular  case.  This  would  naturally 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  displace- 
ment, and  the  regularity  and  amount  of 
practice. 


EXERCISE    NO.     I 

Stand  with  heels  together,  arms  hanging 
at  the  sides.  Now  inhale  full  breath 
slowly  and  gently,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  arms  straight  up  at  the  sides  until  they 
meet  above  the  head.  Then,  holding  the 
breath,  clasp  the  hands  and  stretch  firmly 
upward.  After  a  moment  of  firm  stretch- 
ing exhale  the  breath,  relax  the  muscles 
and  allow  the  arms  to  sink  back  to  their 
original  position. 

EXERCISE     NO.     2 

Stand  with  heels  together.  Inhale  full 
breath  slowly,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  arms  straight  up  in  front  and  then 
backward,  bending  the  elbows  until  the 
hands,  palms  forward,  are  held  near  the 
shoulders.  Then,  holding  the  breath, 
draw  the  hands  still  further  downward  and 
backward,  throwing  the  head  up  and  back. 
After  holding  this  position  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, relax  the  muscles,  lower  the  arms  and 
return  to  position. 

EXERCISE    NO.    3 

Stand  with  feet  slightly  apart,  arms 
hanging.  Inhale  breath  easily,  raising 
right  arm  upward  and  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  swinging  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  that  direction.  Then,  holding  the 
breath  stretch  upward  and  to  the  right  as 
far  as  possible.  After  a  moment  relax  the 
muscles,  exhale  breath  and  return  to  posi- 
tion. 

EXERCISE    NO.    4 

This  is  the  same  as  Exercise  No.  3,  save 
that  the  left  arm  is  raised  and  weight 
swayed  toward  left. 

EXERCISE    NO.    5 

Stand  easily.  Inhale  slow,  full  breath, 
at  the  same  time  raising  both  hands  behind 
the  head.  Then  clasp  the  right  wrist  with 
the  left  hand,  and  holding  the  breath,  in- 
cline the  body  slightly  to  the  left. 

EXERCISE    NO.    6 

Same  as  preceding  save  that  left  wrist  is 
clasped  by  right  hand,  and  the  slight 
bending  is  made  toward  the  right. 

EXERCISE    NO.    7 

Stand  easily,  heels  together,  arms  hanging 
at  the  sides.  Now  exhale  the  breath 
gently,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  body 
to  droop  forward  slowly  toward  the  floor. 
The  arms  should  hang  limply  downward 
and  the  knees  should  not  be  bent.  On 
reaching  a  position  in  which  the  hands  are 
as  near  to  the  floor  as  you  can  go  without 
effort,  begin  at  once  to  slowly  and  gently 
raise  the  body,  at  the  same  time  inhaling 
breath. 
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HOW    TO    GET    GOOD    ROADS 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  road 
question  appeals  forcibly  to  the 
country  resident.  More  and  more  each 
season  are  we  giving  this  matter  attention. 

Nothing  that  can  be  done  in  the  rural 
community  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  improvement  of  our  road  system.  It  is 
a  matter  that  appeals  to  one  s  pride,  and 
to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is 
also  a  matter  which  affects  his  pocket- 
book  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  good 
roads  add  to  the  value  of  a  man's  land, 
and  poor  ones  detract  from  it.  A  poor 
road  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  com- 
munity, and  in  the  up-to-date  neighbor- 
hood the  decree  is  going  out  that  poor 
roads  must  go.  And  this  decree  will  be 
carried  out  if  the  residents  of  the  locality 
pull  together  and  go  in  for  improvement 
that  is  improvement— which  means  im- 
provement that  is  of  a  permanent  character 
— not  the  "  patching-up "  process  which 
prevails  in  so  many  rural  districts  to-day, 
which  has  to  be  done  over  and  over  every 
season,  and  which  leaves  the  roads  in  the 
same  condition  year  after  year. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  "warning  out 
men  to  work  on  the  road,"  once  a  year, 
under  which  system  most  men  spent  the 
greater  share  of  the  time  in  seeing  how 
little  work  they  could  do,  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete.  Unless  the  pathmaster  or  road 
overseer  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
level  head,  road  work  was  simply  a  farce, 
and  real  improvement  there  was  none, 
except  of  the  most  temporary  character. 
Year  after  year  the  roads  remained  a  dis- 
grace and  a  danger  to  the  localities  through 
which  they  ran. 

Why  was  this?  The  answer  is  plain  to 
every  person  who  gives  the  question  a 
little  thoughtful  consideration.  Road 
building  was  not  done  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  The  man  who  had  it  in  charge 
knew  no  more  about  the  science  of  road 
making  than  the  men  who  were  at  work 
under  him.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  in  every  coun- 
try locality  because  the  man  elected  to 
superintend  road  work  knew  nothing  about 
it.  If  this  money  could  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  studied  road 
making  as  a  business,  and  who  have 
proved  the  thoroughness  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  our  roads  would  be  as 
perfect  to-day  as  those  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  There  the  work  is  not  in- 
trusted to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.     There 


a  desire  for  office  and  personal  popularity 
are  not  considered  sufficient  qualifications 
for  the  position  of  road  maker.  Politics 
do  not  enter  into  the  question.  There  they 
have  good  roads  because  they  set  about 
making  them  in  a  sensible  way,  and  when 
we  are  sensible  enough  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample we  also  shall  have  good  roads — but 
not  till  then. 

But  the  good  time  is  coming.  We  are 
getting  our  eyes  open.  We  are  no  longer 
blind  to  the  waste  of  the  road  tax.  We  are 
getting  tired  of  pouring  our  money  into  a 
mudhole.  We  are  rapidly  coming  to  see 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have 
good  roads  is  by  putting  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make 
good  roads.  Such  a  man  will  give  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  good  road  for  every  dollar 
expended,  and  the  work  he  does  this  sea- 
son will  not  have  to  be  done  over  next. 
Under  such  management  as  this  our  roads 
will  improve  yearly,  until  we  have  a  sys- 
tem that  has  something  permanent  about 
it.  Then  we  will  have  roads  to  be  proud 
of  and  roads  we  will  enjoy  riding  over — 
roads  the  farmer  can  draw  heavy  loads 
over  without  danger  of  breaking  his  wagon 
or  injuring  his  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  to  his  temper. 

The  remedy  for  bad  roads,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  wholly  with  the  men  who  own 
property  along  them.  Elect  no  man  to- 
the  position  of  overseer  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  good  roads  out  of  poor 
ones.  If  there  is  no  such  man  in  your 
neighborhood,  hire  one  from  outside.  This 
is,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
wisest  thing  to  do,  for  the  chances  are  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
has  had  practical  experience  enough  to 
make  it  safe  to  trust  the  work  to  him.  He 
may  have  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and 
all  that — in  short,  there  may  be  the  mak- 
ing of  a  good  road  builder  in  him — but 
what  you  need  is  a  man  who  is  a  good  road 
builder — a  man  who  has  got  the  trade 
already  learned.  In  other  words,  you 
can't  afford  to  wait  for  home  talent  to 
develop  if  the  man  who  has  developed 
his  ability  in  that  direction  is  procurable. 
Have  your  road  tax  paid  in  cash.  Secure 
a  skilled  man,  and  let  him  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  he  undertakes.  If 
you  do  this,  you  stand  in  a  fair  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  good  roads. 

HINTS    AND    HELPS 

So  much  of  the  work  about  the  country- 
home  place  must  be  done  by  manual  labor 
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that  the  owner  makes  a  most  serious  mis- 
take if  he  does  not  provide  himself  with 
the  very  best  tools  on  the  market.  Some 
persons  fail  to  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween tools  that  will  "do,"  and  really  good 
ones.  It  pays  to  buy  the  best.  One  can 
do  better  work  with  them,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  use  them,  and  they  last  a  great  deal 
longer  than  the  cheap  substitutes  if  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

This  reminds  me  to  say  something  about 
the  proper  care  of  tools.  Never  leave 
them  just  as  you  use  them.  Clean  them 
well  before  putting  them  away.  Never  get 
into  the  habit  of  dropping  them  anywhere 
you  happen  to  be  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  work  with  them.  Have  a 
place  for  them  under  cover,  and  store  them 
there,  and  insist  that  others  of  the  family 
who  may  make  use  of  them  shall  return 
them  to  this  place  after  having  used  them. 
If  this  is  done,  any  one  will  know  just  where 
to  find  them  when  wanted.  If  it  is  not 
done,  much  time  may  be  wasted  in  hunt- 
ing for  them.  A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place  is  a  good  motto 
for  everybody — especially  in  the  country 
home. 

Don't  keep  on  cutting  asparagus  after 
the  middle  of  this  month.  Top-growth  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  good  root  develop- 
ment. If  you  prevent  this  you  must  ex- 
pect your  asparagus  to  give  weaker  plants 
each  season,  no  matter  how  much  manure 
you  apply.  The  roots  of  the  plants  must 
be  in  good  working  condition  to  make  use 
of  the  fertilizer,  and  such  a  condition  they 
will  not  be  in  if  you  do  not  allow  the  top  to 
grow. 

Set  out  celery  for  an  early  fall  crop  as 
soon  as  possible.  Put  it  into  a  very  rich 
soil,  preferably  of  loam  or  muck.  Culti- 
vate frequently  between  the  rows,  and 
keep  the  soil  well  stirred  about  the  plants. 
Good  celery  depends  largely  on  steady 
development  from  seed-bed  to  finish.  If 
you  neglect  it  during  the  summer  you  can- 
not expect  a  good  article  in  fall.  No 
amount  of  after-attention  will  make  up  for 
neglect.     This  is  true  of  any  crop. 

Bugs  and  worms  can  be  kept  off  cucum- 
bers and  squashes  by  covering  them  with 
screens  of  mosquito-netting  made  over  a 
wire  frame.  This  frame  consists  simply 
of  a  circle  of  wire,  with  two  wires  from  it 
crossing  each  other  in  a  half-circle  above. 

Destroy  the  currant-worm  by  spraying 
the  bushes  with  the  emulsion  used  on 
roses.  This  will  be  found  effective,  if  used 
frequently  and  thoroughly,  and  it  is  safe. 

Spray  your  grapevines  with  some  stand- 
ard fungicide.  At  this  season,  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  con- 
siderably diluted. 

This  is  the  month  par  excellence  for  in- 
sects and  other  tree  enemies.     Leaf-eating 


caterpillars  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
the  trees  on  which  they  work  with  arsenical 
solutions.  Bores  should  be  cut  out,  or 
killed  by  the  insertion  of  wires  into  the 
places  where  they  have  bored  their  way. 
If  the  curculio  is  discovered,  spread 
blankets  under  the  infested  trees,  and  then 
give  them  a  good  jarring.  Gather  up  the 
pests  and  burn  them.  Plant-lice  are  easily 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  strong  tobacco  tea.  For 
potato  beetles  and  slugs,  use  Paris  green 
mixed  with  land-plaster,  air-slaked  lime, 
or  water. 

Sow  radishes  for  a  succession.  Have 
the  soil  very  rich  and  mellow,  and  choose 
a  sunny  exposure,  if  possible.  Success 
with  this  vegetable  depends  on  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

Do  not  allow  newly-set  strawberry  plants 
to  bloom  or  set  fruit.  Throw  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant  into  root  develop- 
ment. Allow  no  runners  to  grow  before 
July.  Keep  the  patch  free  from  weeds, 
and  make  sure  the  ground  is  rich  enough 
to  keep  the  plants  going  constantly  ahead. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  about  bearing 
strawberry  plants  with  clean  straw.  This 
keeps  the  fruit  out  of  the  dirt,  and  does 
much  to  prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out, 
or  becoming  overheated — two  things  that 
often  cut  short  a  promising  crop. 

Thin  out  all  the  vegetables  grown  from 
seed  sown  directly  in  the  garden  beds. 
This  is  quite  as  important  as  pulling  weeds. 
More  plants  than  are  needed  will  rob  the 
plants  that  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  quite  as 
effectively  as  weeds  would. 

Plant  tomatoes  this  month  for  the  main 
crop  of  the  season.  Allow  a  space  at  least 
four  feet  between  plants.  Make  the  soil 
rich,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  mellow.  I 
would  advise  planting  this  vegetable  in 
rows,  and  training  the  plants  over  trellises 
of  lath.  It  is  poor  policy  to  allow  the 
vines  to  go  without  supports  and  sprawl 
all  over  the  ground,  as  they  will  when  not 
given  something  to  clamber  over. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

Pruning  and  Training  Grape  Vines. 
(M.  M.  W.) — Here  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  system  much  practiced  among  the 
grape-growers  of  western  New  York.  The 
trellis  to  which  the  vines  are  trained  is 
made  about  six  feet  high.  Set  stout  posts 
in  the  soil,  about  ten  feet  apart.  Run  a 
wire  about  thirty  inches  from  the  ground, 
another  at  the  top  of  the  posts,  and  a 
third  one  half  way  between  the  upper  and 
lower  ones.  Draw  these  wires  tightly 
with  a  wire-stretcher,  and  fasten  them  in 
place  with  staples  driven  well  into  the 
wood.  The  vine  is  trained  straight  up  to 
the  first  wire,  one  shoot  to  a  plant  only. 
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When  it  reaches  the  first  wire  its  end  is 
nipped  off,  and  two  branches  are  allowed 
to  grow.  These  are  trained  in  opposite 
directions,  along  the  first  wire.  They  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  length  of  about  two 
feet.  Then  nip  off  their  ends,  shoots  will 
start.  One  from  each  branch  should  be 
trained  to  the  second  wire.  From  these  in 
the  second  year  shoots  are  trained  to 
the  upper  wire.  This  forms  the  skeleton 
of  the  vine  which  is  to  be  depended 
on  for  several  years.  Each  season  lat- 
erals are  allowed  to  start,  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  grown  to  be  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  long  their  ends  are  pinched 
off.  These  branches  are  expected  to 
bear  the  fruit.  Each  year  new  branches 
are  encouraged  to  develop,  to  take  the 
places  of  the  old  ones,  which  are  largely 
cut  away  after  fruiting.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  system  practically  obliges  the 
vine  to  renew  itself,  to  a  great  extent,  each 
season.  This  is  the  method  I  would  ad- 
vise for  amateurs,  as  it  is  simple  and 
practical. 

Rose  Enemies.  (Mrs.  M.  K.  P.) — 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  fine  roses. 
If  you  want  good  flowers,  you  must  fight 
for  them.  I  keep  my  bushes  from  being 
injured  by  worms  and  insects  by  begin- 
ning early  in  the  season,  before  the  pests 
appear,  and  keeping  up  the  defensive  war- 
fare until  I  know  there  is  no  longer  need 
of  it.  It  is  not  safe  to  wait  until  they  put 
in  an  appearance.  There  is  no  use  in  do- 
ing so,  for  you  may  be  quite  sure  they  will 
come  if  not  interfered  with.  Act  on  the 
principle  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I  cut  a  pound  of 
laundry  soap  into  small  pieces,  and  pour 
hot  water  over  it.  Then  set  it  on  the  stove 
until  it  becomes  liquid.  Then  I  add  to  it 
a  pint  of  kerosene,  and  let  the  two  come 
to  a  boil.  To  a  pailful  of  water  I  add 
about  half  a  teacupful  of  this  mixture, 
stirring  or  otherwise  agitating  to  bring 
about  as  smooth  an  emulsion  as  possible  of 
the  water,  and  the  soap-and-oil  liquid. 
As  soon  as  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good 
union  of  the  two  I  apply  the  emulsion  to 
the  bushes  with  a  portable  force-pump, 
taking  great  pains  to  see  that  it  gets  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  This  is  of  great 
importance,  as  most  insect  enemies  take  up 
their  quarters  there.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  some  one  bend  the  bushes  over  and 
hold  them  while  you  apply  the  liquid. 
Shower  at  least  every  other  day,  and  keep 
up  this  treatment  for  a  month,  or  until 
the  flowering  period  is  over.  It  will  put 
you  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  if  you 
are  a  lover  of  fine  roses  you  won't  mind 
that.  The  result  of  your  work  will  fully 
repay  you  for  your  efforts  to  save  your 
plants  from  the  pests  which  often  ruin 
them  if  not  fought  energetically  and  per- 
sistently. I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
Paris  green,  as  this  often  burns  the  foliage. 
Hellebore  does  fairly  good  work  if  the 
fresh    article    is    used.     But    that    is    not 


always  to  be  found.     Last  year's  stock  is 
worthless. 

Goldframes  for  Summer  Use. — A  corre- 
spondent sent  the  following  very  interesting 
letter,  which  I  am  glad  to  give  place  to  for 
the  benefit  of  others 'interested  in  horti- 
cultural work:  "Coldframes  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  summer  for  rooting 
cuttings  of  roses  and  shrubs.  Hybrid  per- 
petual roses  start  readily,  if  the  cuttings 
are  put  into  the  ground  about  the  first  of 
the  month.  Last  year  I  put  several  pail- 
fuls  of  sand  inside  the  frame,  and  planted 
cuttings  of  roses,  deutzias,  and  other 
shrubs  in  it,  making  sure  to  pinch  it  firmly 
about  the  base  of  them.  The  glass  was 
heavily  whitewashed  to  temper  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Almost  every  cutting  made 
strong  roots  within  three  weeks.  I  trans- 
planted several  of  the  roses  to  another 
frame,  where  they  were  gradually '  accus- 
tomed to  direct  light  and  sunshine.  By 
August  15  th  the  plants  were  so  tall  that 
the  sash  could  not  be  put  on  without 
bending  them  over.  In  October  some  of 
them  bloomed.  I  transplanted  the  bushes 
to  the  open  ground  and  found  that  some 
of  them  had  roots  eighteen  inches  long. 
Cuttings  of  the  same  varieties  planted  in 
the  usual  manner — that  is,  inserted  in  the 
ground  alongside  the  old  plants — were 
almost  entire  failures." 

Mushroom  Growing.  (E.  V.  S.) — Mush- 
rooms are  sold  by  the  pound.  They  always 
command  a  good  price.  The  best  time  to 
commence  operations  is  in  August  and 
September,  as  it  is  the  late  fall  and  winter 
crop  that  is  most  profitable.  Before  go- 
ing ahead  with  your  undertaking  procure 
a  book  on  mushroom  growing — there  are 
several  good  ones  on  the  market — and 
study  up  thoroughly  on  the  subject. 

Non-Flowering  Dahlias.  (Mrs.  B.  R.  R.) 
— You  say  your  dahlias  failed  to  bloom 
well.  You  also  say  that  it  was  quite  dry 
in  your  locality -last  season.  That  prob- 
ably explains  why  your  dahlias  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  This  plant  must  have  a 
good  deal  of  moisture  at  its  roots  through- 
out the  season  in  order  to  do  well.  Make 
the  soil  very  rich — you  can  hardly  make  it 
too  much  so — set  the  tubers  about  four 
inches  under  the  surface,  and  keep  them 
well  watered.  Set  but  one  tuber  in  a  place. 
You  will  have  a  better  plant  from  it  than 
you  would  get  from  a  whole  bunch  of 
tubers  planted  out  without  division.  Stake 
your  plants  well  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  down  by  strong  winds. 

Fertilizers  for  Apple  Trees. — "  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  an  apple  orchard?"  N.  L. 

Our  most  experienced  orchardists  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  wood- 
ashes  and  bonemeal.  Use  in  the  propor- 
tion of  200  or  300  pounds  of  the  meal  to 
ton  of  unleached  ashes.  This  is  considered 
as  a  complete  and  well-balanced  fruit-tree 
fertilizer,  and  is  probably  the  cheapest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  effective  of 
all  manures  available  for  the  purpose. 
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|HEN  the  great  Alexan- 
der was  a  young  man 
and  his  father  urged  him 
to  race  in  the  Olympic 
games,  he  said  he  would 
were  there  any  kings  to 
race  with  him.  That 
old  times  when  Pindar 
all 


was  in  the  good 

smote  his  honeyed  lyre  and  all  men  were 
built  like  marble  gods  and  nobody  objected 
because  the  victors  were  absolved  from 
taxes  and  boarded  for  nothing  at  Athens 
in  the  Prytaneion. 

If  the  great  Alexander  could  be  invited 
to  compete  in  the  Olympic  games  to-day, 
he  would  complain,  I  suppose,  that  track 
sport  had  become  too  much  a  business  to 
be  possible  as  a  gentleman's  pleasure — the 
Greek  athletes  only  spent  seven  months 
exclusively  in  training  for  the  games  after 
several  years  of  general  preparation — that 
the  eligibility  rules  were  not  strictly  enough 
enforced  and  that  the  names  of  the  men 
who  won  everything  sounded,  to  a  pure- 
blooded  Hellene  at  least,  extremely  queer. 

Times  undoubtedly  have  changed.  The 
Pindaric  odes  have  given  way  to  sporting 
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pages  and  wood-pulp  supplements,  and 
when  the  victor  in  the  hundred-meter 
sprint  returns  to  his  native  Harlem  it 
doesn't  occur  to  the  flat-house  dwellers  to 
issue  forth  with  flowers  and  garlands  and 
lift  their  voices  in  applauding  song  against 
the  roar  of  the  "L"  trains  and  the  greater 
noises  of  the  street.  And  yet,  if  we  could 
send  a  team  back  to  that  ancient  stadium 
in  the    Peloponnesus — with    their    spiked 


shoes  and  crouching-starts  and  American 
nerves — I  suppose  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  man  for  man,  leaving  out 
beauty  and  sentiment  and,  also,  the  more 
brutal  semi-gladiatorial  contests,  they 
would  win  as  surely  as  that  first  funny 
little  team  won  at  Athens  when  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  revived  twelve  years  ago. 
Everything  that  we  know  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  ancient  Greeks  leads  to  this 
belief — that  we  can  run  faster,  jump  higher 
and  farther  than  they.  An  English  team 
might  make  the  same  assertion  and  with 
almost  as  good  reason.  I  say  American, 
because  this  is  a  sport  at  which  Americans 
have  been  noticeably  successful,  and-  be- 
cause this  success  has  resulted  not  from 
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mere  chance  but  from  a  combination  of 
characteristics  which  are  more  typically 
theirs  than  they  are  British  or  French  or 
Russian. 

This  is  specially  true  of  the  sprints  and 
short  distance  runs.  To  win  in  these,  as 
they  are  run  to-day,  requires  great  techni- 
cal finish,  an  extreme  amount  of  nervous 
energy,  physical  alertness,  and  a  rather 
special  power — nerve,  sand,  grit,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it — which  enables 
an  athlete  to  concentrate  in  one  short, 
supreme  effort,  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
effectiveness  he  has  in  him.  This  particu- 
lar make-up — a  large  amount  of  immedi- 
ately available  nervous  energy  and  the 
alert  power  of  concentration — is  rather 
characteristically  American,  just  as  the 
enduring  vitality  and  steady  pluck  which 
wins  the  distance-runs  is  rather  character- 
istically British.  And  the  track  achieve- 
ments of  our  athletes  are  therefore,  in  their 
small  way,  American  achievements. 

Each  of  the  four  so-called  Olympic  games 
— those  at  Athens  in  1896,  at  Paris  in  1900, 
at  St.  Louis  in  1 904,  and  at  Athens  in  1 906 — 
— was  won  by  an  American  team.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  successes  may,  of  course, 
be  easily  exaggerated.  The  spirits  are  ar- 
bitrary and  more  or  less  "artificial"  events 
— the  man  who  could  beat  ten  other  men 
at  the  precise  distance  we  call  the  "hun- 
dred" might  be  beaten  by  all  ten  of  them 
at  175  yards  or  in  a  quarter-mile  scramble 
uphill  or  through  underbrush — and  our 
men  were  especially  trained  to  win  these 
special  events.  Norwegians  might  beat 
us  as  readily  at  ski-jumping  or  South  Sea 
islanders  at  swimming  under  water.  Yet 
these  were  facts;    things  done. 

Now  our  English  cousins  may  say,  as 
indeed  some  of  them  have  said,  that  the 
teams  sent  to  the  Olympic  games  were  not 
representative  and  that  in  a  fair  contest 
between  their  best  men  and  ours  they 
would  give  a  much  better  account  of  them- 
selves. It  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  all 
the  world's  running  records  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  mile  were  made  in  America 
and  that  all  but  a  few  of  these  were  made 
by  athletes  American-born.  I  do  not 
want  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  mere 
winning.  Undoubtedly  we  have  taken 
our  sports  too  seriously — with  a  too  ner- 
vous practicality.  We  hear  too  much  of 
trainers     altogether.     Ambitious    alumni, 


badly-brought-up  boys,  have  done  this  and 
that.  Yet  here  they  are,  these  records, 
not  mere  memoranda  of  split  seconds  and 
overtopped  inches,  but  the  record  of  su- 
preme endeavor,  of  men's  strength  and 
skill  and  fighting  spirit,  driven  on  such  a 
day,  at  such  a  place,  farther  than  any  other 
man  had  driven  it  before. 

It  is  that  of  which  I  am  at  the  moment 
thinking,  not  of  ethics  or  possibilities,  in- 
teresting and  necessary  as  these  things  are 
to  think  of  at  the  proper  time.  When 
Themistocles  was  asked  whether  he  would 
rather  have  been  Achilles  or  Homer,  he  re- 
plied, "Would  you  rather  have  been  the 
victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  the  herald 
who  announced  the  victory?"  Well,  here 
are  victors-:  men  who  did  certain  difficult 
things  which  you  can't  get  away  from; 
victors  in  a  fair  fight,  whatever  their  ideals, 
and  as  such  deserving  consideration. 

The  man  who  first  set  the  mark  in  the' 
hundred,  that  is  to  say,  broke  even  time — 
in  England  the  record  is  still  ten  seconds 
flat — was  young  John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  the 
Detroit  Athletic  Club,  who  came  down  to 
Washington  in  1890  and  beat  the  fastest 
men  in  the  East  in  94-5  seconds.  This 
great  race,  which  started  what  one  might 
call  modern  times  in  hundred-yard  sprint- 
ing, took  place  on  the  track  of  the  Analos- 
tan  Club  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Owen 
had  among  his  competitors  Luther  Cary  of 
Princeton,  the  fastest  man  in  the  colleges 
at  that  time,  and  Westing  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  the  fastest  of  the  club  ath- 
letes. It  was  Westing  who,  two  years  be- 
fore, running  under  the  colors  of  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club,  had  first  won  for 
America  an  English  championship  in  the 
hundred.  The  three  men  were  almost 
neck  and  neck  at  the  finish,  and  as  Cary 
got  the  worst  of  the  start  by  at  least  a 
yard,  honors  were  pretty  even. 

In  the  next  year  at  Mott  Haven,  Cary 
brought  the  intercollegiate  record  down 
to  even  time.  Several  college  runners  had, 
of  course,  run  it  in  10  seconds  flat  before 
that,  but  they  had  never  managed  to  do  so 
at  Mott  Haven.  I  imagine  that  Brooks  of 
Yale  and  Evart  Wendell  of  Harvard,  who 
were  intercollegiate  champions  in  the  early 
eighties,  may  have  done  so — Brooks  was 
very  fast  at  anything  up  to  the  quarter- 
mile,  and  although  he  weighed  something 
like  180  pounds,  he  twice  defeated  the  great 
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"Lon"  Myers  in  the  two-twenty.  Wen- 
dell Baker,  another  Harvard  sprinter  of 
that  day,  had  run  in  even  time,  and  Sher- 
rill  of  Yale  '89  who  won  the  hundred  four 
years  in  succession  at  Mott  Haven,  might 
even  have  beaten  ten  flat  in  his  senior  year, 
so  Mr.  Mike  Murphy  always  asserted,  had 
there  been  anyone  to  push  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Cary  was  undoubtedly 
the  fastest  college  sprinter  up  to  his  time. 
In  '91  he  won  both  dashes  at  Mott  Haven 
the  same  day,  making  his  own  record  in  the 
hundred  and  breaking  Sherrill's  in  the  two- 
twenty.  Cary's  mark  held  until  1896, 
when  Wefers  appeared  and  all  established 
things  went  to  smash. 

Wefers,  running  for  Georgetown,  re- 
peated Owen's  feat,  and  set  ' the  inter- 
collegiate record  at  9  4-5  seconds.  Fol- 
lowed so  soon  as  they  were,  and  in  some 
sort  eclipsed,  by  those  of  Duffey,  the  per- 
formances of  this  powerful  runner  have 
been  somewhat  lost  sight  of,  yet  not  even 
Duffey  was  as  fast  as  Wefers  in  the  longer 
sprint,  and  for  all-round  consistent  work  it 
is  not  altogether  easy  to  give  complete  pre- 
eminence to  the  younger  man.  Wefers  was 
a  man  of  large  physique,  as  strong  above 
the  waist  as  below  it.  Had  he  trained  for 
the  middle  distances,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  dis- 
tinguished himself.  His  whole  style  of 
running  was  based  not  so  much  on  the 
explosive  swirl  of  the  quick-starter,  as 
on  solid  strength  and  stability  and  length 
of  stride.  He  was  not  a  phenomenally 
fast  starter,  and  he  won  his  races  in  the 
last  rather  than  in  the  first  thirty  yards. 
( )n  the  same  day  that  he  broke  the 
intercollegiate  record  in  the  hundred  he 
smashed  all  records,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, in  the  two-twenty,  by  running  it  in 
21  1-5  seconds.  Wefers  won  the  shorter 
sprint  that  day,  by  an  easy  seven  feet, 
from  Patterson  of  Williams;  in  the  two- 
twenty  he  finished  a  whole  second  ahead 
of  Patterson,  and  his  speed  in  the  last  forty 
yards,  where  he  simply  lost  the  other  three 
men,  was  perhaps  the  fastest  running  ever 
done  in  this  country  up  to  that  time. 

Wefers,  who  had  already  broken  even 
time  at  the  games  between  New  York  and 
the  London  Athletic  Clubs,  in  1895,  de- 
fended his  title  with  consistent  running, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  on  all  sorts 
of  tracks.     He  won  again  at  Mott  Haven 


in  the  hundred  in  '97,  and  the  national 
amateur  championship,  which  he  had 
already  won,  both  in  the  hundred  and  two- 
twenty  in  '95  and  in  '96,  was  his  again  in 
'97.  And  at  these  games  he  again  ran  the 
hundred  in  94-5  seconds.  In  addition  to 
these  well-known  performances,  Wefers  did 
record  time  and  better  at  various  dis- 
tances from  forty  up  to  three  hundred 
yards,  the  latter  of  which  he  covered  at  the 
Travers  Island  track,  on  September  26, 
1896,  in  303-5  seconds.  Just  what  it 
means  to  do  300  yards  in  30.3-5  seconds 
may  be  partly  understood  when  you  con- 
sider that  that  is  the  equivalent  of  doing 
three  consecutive  hundred-yard  dashes 
in  10  1-5. 

The  general  standard  of  our  sprinting 
improved  so  decidedly  during  the  Nineties 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  mention 
any  but  the  record  breakers.  A  number  of 
men,  college  runners  and  others,  did  ten 
flat,  and  one  at  least — Crum  of  Iowa  Uni- 
versity— was  supposed  to  have  beaten 
even  time.  For  several  years  the  breath- 
less quest  went  on,  until, -in  1902,  Duffey 
of  Georgetown  broke  the  tape  in  9  3-5 
seconds.  In  terms  of  distance,  this  meant 
beating  a  nine  and  four-fifths'  man  by 
about  six  feet  of  daylight. 

Duffey  not  only  became  a  professional, 
but  even  almost  boasted  of  his  adroitness 
in  evading  amateur  rules.  His  name  was 
removed  from  the  amateur  roll  and  the 
9  3-5  record  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Dan  Kelly 
of  Oregon — a  matter  of  history  which  I 
will  make  no  attempt  to  discuss  or  deplore 
here,  where  we  are  considering  athletes 
pure  and  simple — or  impure  and  devious, 
as  you  choose — as  animals  of  strength  and 
skill  and  fighting  courage  who  have  fairly 
done  what  others  could  not  do. 

Duffey  had  won  the  hundred  at  Mott 
Haven  in  1901  on  a  sodden  track  and  in  a 
pouring  rain.  Fast  time  was  impossible, 
but  he  had  been  credited  with  94-5  on 
another  track  and  that  he  was  a  "natural- 
born"  sprinter  had  been  known  for  a  long 
time.  When,  therefore,  he  came  down  to 
the  intereollegiates  in  1902  and  ran  one  of 
his  trial  heats  in  94-5,  everybody  felt  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  The  day 
was  a  perfect  one,  warm  and  fair,  with  only 
the  gentlest  breeze  stirring,  the  track  hard 
and  fast.  Crouching  beside  Duffey  in  the 
final  heat  were  Schick  of  Harvard,  Westing 
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of  Pennsylvania,  Moulton  of  Yale,  and 
Cadogan  of  California.  Schick  got  away 
first,  and  at  the  middle  distance  was  still 
slightly  ahead.  Duffey's  final  burst  of 
speed,  which  always  came  shortly  after  he 
had  passed  the  fifty-yard  mark,  carried 
him  ahead,  however, 
and  he  broke  the 
tape  in  9  3-5  and 
set  a  new  world's 
record. 

Every  man  of  the 
five  ran  very  fast. 
Schick,  the  1904  in- 
tercollegiate cham- 
pion, undoubtedly 
did  better  than  10 
seconds.  A  fifth  of 
a  second  at  that 
point  in  a  race 
means  six  feet,  so 
that  a  runner  within 
twelve  feet  of  the 
winner  must  have 
beaten  even  time. 
As  three  watches 
registered  9  3-5  and 
one  9  2-5,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  record 
is  unquestioned  and 
when  the  course  was 
measured,  directly 
after  the  race,  it 
was  found  to  be  one 
inch  too  long. 

The  new  world's 
champion  won  again 
at  Mott  Haven  in 
1903  in  94-5.  He 
had  already  won  a 
national  amateur 
championship  as  far 
back  as  1899,  and 
he  had  won  the 
hundred  at  the  Eng- 
lish championships 
in  1900  and  1901. 
Duffey  went  abroad 
again,  and  although 
the  climate  dis- 
agreed with  him 
and  he  fell  off  in  form,  he  defeated  all 
comers  and  at  the  championships  won 
again.  For  the  fourth  time,  in  1903, 
Duffey  invaded  England,  and  again  he 
took  the  championship  and  won  with  con- 
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Lon  E.  Myers 
The  greatest  all-round  runner  the  world  has  ever  seen 


sistent  ease  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Duffey  was  the  typical  "born"  sprinter. 
He  was  short  and  built  like  a  watch.  He 
had  no  waste  tissue  nor  awkward  joints. 
Muscular  and  compact,  with  a  limitless 
amount  of  explosive 
energy,  he  combin- 
ed many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  high- 
power  motor  and  a 
rubber  ball.  He 
was  a  rubber  ball 
at  the  "trick"  dis- 
tances up  to  fifty 
yards,  and  a  high- 
power  machine  for 
the  last  fifty.  The 
low,  lightning-like 
scrambling  start — 
such  as  men  like 
Bloss  were  masters 
of  —  was  Duffey's, 
too,  and  he  added 
to  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance  the 
machine-like  action 
of  the  perfect 
sprinter.  Duffey 
covered  the  distance 
in  two  bursts,  so  to 
speak,  with  an  ex- 
plosive rush  in  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  which  was 
peculiarly  effective. 
The  man  who  first 
authentically  set  the 
mark,  below  "even 
time,"  or  50  sec- 
onds, in  the  quar- 
ter-mile, was  Law- 
rence E.  Myers,  that 
extraordinary  ath- 
lete who  beat  every- 
one at  the  shorter 
"distance"  runs  in 
this  country  and  in 
England,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  all-round 
runners  the  world  has  ever  seen .  Myers  was 
scarcely  a  personality  upon  which  lyric  en- 
thusiasm may  be  poured  without  reserve. 
His  abnormal  body — all  slender  legs  and 
almost  non-existent  above  the  waist — was 


A.  F.  Copland. 

One  of  the  first  hurdle  record  holders. 

not  pretty;  he  turned  race-track  bookmaker 
while  yet  a  young  man,  and  becoming  as 
reckless  of  his  mere  health  as  in  his  run- 
ning days  he  had  been  of  his  strength  and 
athletic  prestige,  soon  went  to  pieces.  Not 
a  Greek  exactly,  nor  even  one's  idea  of  a 
sane  sportsman. 

As  a  mere  performer,  however,  ready  for 
all-comers  and  able  to  take  their  measure 
whatever  the  odds  against  him,  he  was 
remarkable  in  every  way.  Myers  first  ap- 
peared in  1878  at  the  games  of  the  New 
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York  Athletic  Club  on  Election  Day,  when 
he  won  the  quarter  mile  in  the  slow  time 
of  55  seconds  from  eighteen  yards  handi- 
cap. Two  years  later,  when  he  had 
rounded  into  something  like  his  real  form, 
he  won  four  American  and  four  Canadian 
championships.  During  the  early  8o's 
Myers  met  and  vanquished  almost  every 
middle  distance  runner  of  his  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  victories  in  the  sprints,  he  won 
the  American  amateur  championship  in 
the  quarter-mile  in  '79,  '80,  '81,  '82,  '83 
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and  '84,  and  in  the 
half-mile  in  '79,  '80  and 
'84.  His  quarter  in 
492-5  in  '81  lasted  for 
over  ten  years,  but  he 
made  records  in  the 
330,  660,  700,  800  and 
1 ,000  yard  distances 
which  still  endure. 

After  beating  every- 
one in  this  country, 
Myers  went  to  England 
in  1885,  and  duplicated 
his  successes  here.  The 
story  of  his  races  dur- 
ing that  tour  is  merely 
a  description  cf  the 
various  ways  in  which 
an  invincible  scratch 
man  mowed  down  the 
fields  strung  out 
against  him.  Grass 
courses  or  dirt,  match 
races  or  handicaps — a 
half-mile  in  one-fifty- 
six  on  one  track;  into 
a  cab,  a  drive  of  six 
miles,  and  a  quarter  in 
49  3-5  at  another — al- 
ways ready  to  take  a 
challenge  as  long  as  he 
could  stand  up  and 
have  at  least  a  chance 
of  winning. 

Of  the  quarter-milers 
who  followed  Myers 
and  were  anywhere 
near  his  class,  Wendell 
Baker,  of  Harvard,  was 
for  many  years  the 
most  notable.  Baker 
in     '85    in    slow    time 


Ray  Ewry. 
World's  record  holder  of  jumps  from  a  stand. 

won    the    quarter 


at  Mott  Haven, 
but  his  speed  had  been  proved  at  other 
times,  and  on  July  1,  1886,  at  the  Beacon 
Park  Track  in  Boston,  in  a  trial  nearly 
straightaway,  he  broke  the  world's  amateur 
record.  Myers  held  it  at  that  time  with  a 
quarter  in  48  3-5.  Baker  sprinted  the  first 
220  yards  alone,  and  a  pacemaker  lifted 
him  over  the  rest  of  the  distance.  He  did 
the  350  yards  in  37  seconds;  the  400  in  43 
and  finished  in  47  3-4. 

Baker's  record  held  for  over  ten  years 
until  broken  by  Maxwell  Long  of  Colum- 
bia. Between  the  two  there  were  many 
first-class     quarter-milers,     among     them 


Burke  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  later  of 
Harvard,  who  helped 
win  the  first  of  the 
revived  Olympic  games 
for  the  American  team. 
Burke  won  the  quarter- 
mile  national  cham- 
pionship three  years 
in  succession  in  49  3-5, 
48  4-5  and  49  flat — a 
record  quite  enough  to 
establish  his  reputation 
as  a  remarkable  ath- 
lete, and  he  set  marks 
of  1 : 1 1  for  the  600 
yards  and  57  4-5  sec- 
onds for  the  500  yards, 
which  still  hold.  As 
far  as  form  went,  he 
was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest runners  of  his 
day.  He  was  tall, 
slender  and  lithely  put 
together,  and  in  action 
lfgot  his  back  into 
it"  with  that  steel 
spring  rhythm  which 
adds  so  much  to  the 
music  of  a  runner's 
stride. 

Long  did  not  try  for 
the  world's  record  in 
the  quarter  until  he  had 
won  at  Mott  Haven  and 
at  the  national  cham- 
pionships in  both  this 
country  and  England. 
The  trial  was  run  in 
1900  at  the  Guttenberg 
race  track  in  New  Jersey.  The  440  yards 
were  measured  straightaway;  several  sprin- 
ters set  the  pace  at  graduated  distances 
along  the  course,  and  previous  times  were 
smashed  all  the  way  from  the  350-yard 
mark  to  the  tape.  Long's  quarter  in  47 
seconds  flat  beat  all  previous  records, 
amateur  and  professional,  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  The  English  record  is 
still  48  1-2  seconds,  made  by  H.  C.  L.  Tindall 
of  Cambridge  in  1889,  and  equalled  by 
E.  C.  Breddin  of  the  London  Athletic  Club 
in  1895. 

Beyond  the  quarter  begins  the  zone 
dangerous  to  our  athletic  vanity.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  half-mile  is  better  run 
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in  England  than  it  is  here.  The 
mile  certainly  is  so.  Never- 
theless we  hold  the  records  for 
both  these  events,  and-  as  the 
half-mile  record  was  made  by  a 
college  man,  American  born,  we 
can  claim  full  credit  for  it. 
Both  in  England  and  America, 
even  time  for  the  half-mile  at 
the  championship  games  was 
broken  for  the  first  time  in  1882. 
In  America,  W.  H.  Goodwin, 
Jr.,  of  Harvard,  running  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  won  the  amateur 
championship  in  1 156  7-8,  and 
on  the  other  side,  W.  G.  George, 
the  world's  fastest  miler,  won 
the  English  championship  in 
1 158  1-5.  Since  then  no  half- 
miler  in  either  country  has  been 
considered  of  the  first  class  who 
could  not  run  the  distance  in 
better  than  two  minutes. 

Kilpatrick,  the  world's  fastest 
half-miler,  entered  the  cham- 
pionship class  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  when  he  won  both  the 
intercollegiate  and  the  national 
amateur  half-mile.  Kilpatrick 
was  then  a  student  at  Union. 
The  half  at  Mott  Haven  was 
run  in  1 159  4-5  and  that  at  the 
national  championships  in 
1:554-5.  Kilpatrick  also  won 
at  the  national  championship 
games  in  the  two  following  years, 
both  times  well  under  two 
minutes. 

His  world's  record  was  made 
at  the  games  between  the  N. 
Y.  A.  C.  and  the  London  A. 
C.  teams  on  September  21,  1895 
— the  most  extraordinary  meet 
as  far  as  brilliant  performances 
went  in  the  track  history  of  the 
two  countries.  There  were  four 
men  in  the  race:  F.  S.  Horan 
and  C.  11.  Eewin  of  Cambridge 
University  and  the  L.  A.  C: 
H.  S.  Lyons  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  and  Kilpatrick  who  ran  both 
as  a  member  of  the  latter  club 
and  as  a  student  of  Union.  At 
the  start  Lyons  and  Lewin  took 
the  lead,  and  the  former,  who  was 
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an  exquisite  judge  of  pace,  ran  the  first  quar- 
ter in  54  i  -2  seconds,  as  he  had  been  directed 
to  do.    Kilpatrick,  who  judged  pace  poorly, 
trailed  Lyons,  and  thus  finished  the  first 
quarter  in  very  fast  time — much 
faster  than  if  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices.    Shortly  beyond  the  quar- 
ter-mile mark  the  champion-to-be 
swung   into  "the  lead.     For    the 
next  two  hundred  yards  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  further  and 
further    away,     and     al- 
though Horan  of  Cam 
bridge  made  a  game 
rally   and     shor- 
tened the  gap 
a  bit  in  the 
last     one 
hundred 
yards, 
Kilpatrick 
won    decis 
ively,    sixteen 
yards  to  the  good. 
His  time  was  i  minute 
53  2-5  seconds,  which  broke 
all  previous  records  for  the 
half  mile,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional.     Horan,   himself 
a  runner  of  the  very  first 
class,  finished  in   1   minute 
55  2-5  seconds. 

The  English  record  for 
the  half-mile  is  still  more 
than  a  second  slower  than 
ours — the  1  minute  54  3-5 
seconds  made  by  F.  J.  K. 
Cross  of  Oxford,  in  1888.  This 
time  was  beaten  by  another 
American  college  man,  Evan 
Hollister,  Harvard  '97.  Hol- 
lister's  record — the  Harvard 
College  record  and  the  fastest 
college  half-mile  next  to  Kil- 
patrick's — was  made  at  the 
Harvard  'Varsity  games  in  the 
spring  of  '97.  It  was  the  wri- 
ter's pleasure  to  run — at  a  dis- 
creet distance — in  that  race  and 
I  remember  that  everybody 
wished  there  had  been  some- 
one to  push  him.  As  it  was, 
he  ran  practically  an  unpaced 
trial  from  start  to  finish,  broke 
the  tape  in    1 154  2-5   and  was  c  H 

quite  able  to  take  care  of  him-       j-mile world' 


self  at  the  finish.  Hollister  had  won  the 
intercollegiate  half-mile  in  '96,  in  1 156  4-5, 
a  record  which  held  until  lowered  to  1 156 
flat  by  E.  B.  Parsons  of  Yale,  in  1905. 

Either    Kilpatrick    or     Hollister, 
when   in   top  form,  could  probably 
have  taken  care  of   any  half-miier 
that  ever  lived.     None   have   since 
come  up  over  here  to  step  into  their 
shoes.     Burke,    who    was    one    of 
Kilpatrick's  contemporaries,  won 
a  national  and   intercollegiate 
championship,  but  his  best 
work  was  done  at  slightly 
shorter    distances.     J. 
F.  Cregan  of  Prince- 
ton, who  won  the 
half   in    1  ^8  2-5 
at  Mott    Haven 
in    '98,    on    the 
same    day    that 
he  won  the  mile 
in      4:23  3-5,     was 
one  of  the  best  mid- 
dle-distance  men  who 
have  appeared  since  the 
record  was  made.    Cregan 
looked  the  typical  half-miler, 
but  he  went  in  most  seri- 
ously for  the  longer  distance 
and  repeated  his  Mott  Haven 
victory    in    '99    and    1900. 
These  victories  in  three  con- 
secutive years  in  the  times  of 
4:233-5,  4:25  1-5,  4:242-5, 
form    the    best    record    of 
consistent    performance    at 
the  mile  ever  made  at  Mott 
Heaven. 

Beyond  the  half-mile  we 

must     frankly    admit     the 

superiority   of    Englishmen. 

The    fastest     authentically 

recorded  mile  was  that  run 

by  W.  T.  George  in  4:12  3-4 

seconds,    in     1886.     George 

was  then  a  professional, 

but  he  already  had  an 

amateur    record    of 

4:182-5,    made    at    the 

English    championships 

in    1884,    and    at    that 

time     a     new    world's 

record.     The   fastest 

1-hotograpn.y  Burton.        amateur     mile    was     that 

.  Kilpatrick.  ,  .  _ 

s  record,  im.  53  2-Ss.     done  in  4:15  3-5  by  T.  P. 
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Conneff  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  at  Travers 
Island,  on  August  28,  1805. 
As  the  record  books  go,  this 
belongs  fairly  to  America, 
and  yet  ConnefF  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  he  had  run  on  the 
other  side  before  coming  here. 
Our  next  fastest  mile,  4 
minutes  21  4-5  seconds,  was 
made  by  George  Orton,  and  he 
came  from  Canada.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  men 
who  have  done  4  minutes  20 
seconds  in  the  mile  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  —  at  the 
English  championships  in 
1902,  for  instance,  J.  Binks 
won  in  4:164-5,  the  second 
man  was  only  one  yard  behind 
him,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
men  both  finished  within  the 
twenty  second  mark. 

Climate,  temperament  and 
athletic  custom  all  help  the 
Englishmen  in  the  long  dis- 
tances just  as  they  have  helped 
Americans  in  the  sprint.  The 
ease  with  which  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  have  run 
away  from  our  undergraduates 
at  their  several  meetings  is  more 
typical  of  the  relative  level  of 
ability  in  distance  running  in 
the  two  countries  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  individuals 
who  have  happened  to  set  the 
marks.  And  beyond  the  mile- 
and-a-quarter  and  mile-and-a- 
half,  both  of  which  records 
Conneff  holds,  the  Englishmen 
are  superior  by  the  cold  logic 
of  the  figures  in  the  books. 

The    hurdles,    jumps,    pole- 
vaults     and     weight-throwing 
events,  all  require,  in  addition 
to     the     necessary     physical 
equipment,  decided  perfection 
of    technique.     This  is   some- 
thing which  Englishmen,  with 
all  their  sporting  enthusiasm, 
are    curiously    inclined    to 
neglect,    just    as    it    is    something    which 
Americans  instinctively  incline  to  acquire. 
Our  sprinting  ability,  combined  with  this 
care  for  "form,"  accounts,  doubtless,  for 


Copyright  by  G.  W.  1'ai. 

Jay  Gould. 
Court  tennis  champion  of  the  world. 

our  superiority  in  the  hurdles,  and  it  is 
form,  too,  which  has  permitted  our  college 
athletes  to  surpass  their  English  rivals  in 
jumping  and  throwing  the  weights. 
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W.  Byrd  Page. 
The  first  athlete  to  high  jump  over  six  feet. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  Nineties  that 
American  amateurs  began  to  run  the 
hurdles  with  first-class  skill  and  form. 
Before  that  both  the  hurdle  events  were 
run  anywhere  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
seconds  slower  than  now.  A.  A.  Jordan 
and  A.  F.  Copland  of  the  Manhattan  Ath- 


letic Club,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  really  clever  men.  Jor- 
dan won  the  high-hurdle 
championship  four  years  in 
succession,  in  the  last  year, 
'88,  in  16  1-5.  Others  set  the 
mark  at  16-flat  and  in  '92  F. 
C.  Puffer  of  the  same  club 
made  it  15  2-5. 

Puffer  also  won  the  low 
hurdles  in  '92,  '93  and  '94,  a 
feat  which  A.  F.  Copland  had 
already  accomplished  in  '87, 
'88  and  '89,  although  the 
fastest  time  that  Copland  made 
in  these  races  was  264-5,  m 
'88,  while  Puffer's  victories 
were  all  below  26  seconds. 
Puffer's  high  hurdle  record 
was  made  running  with  the 
wind  and  only  after  knocking 
five  hurdles  dcvvn  —  facts 
which  should  be  considered  in 
comparing  him  with  Stephen 
Chase  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  who  won  the 
amateur  championship  in  '94 
in  15  3-5,  and  in  '95  in  15  3-4. 
The  intercollegiate  high- 
hurdle  record  was  carried 
below  17  seconds  for  the  first 
time,  by  Herbert  Mapes  of 
Columbia,  who  won  at  Mott 
Haven  in  '89,  in  164-5.  The 
mark  has  never  been  allowed 
to  slip  back  again.  H.  L. 
Williams  of  Yale  lowered  it 
to  16  1-5  the  following  year, 
and  in  '91  put  it  at  154-5. 
The  Mott  Haven  record  in 
the  low  hurdles  was  first  put 
below  26  seconds  by  J.  P.  Lee 
of  Harvard  with  his  25  1-4  in 
1890.  In  the  following  year, 
Williams  of  Yale  shaved  the 
fraction  to  25  1-5.  This  mark, 
too,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
slip  back  again.  Many  clever 
men  bettered  it — Bremer  of 
Harvard  '97  held  the  world's  record  at  one 
time — but  all  of  them  were  so  decidedly  sur- 
passed by  Kraenzlein,  that  that  phenomenal 
jack-rabbit  stands  in  a  class  by  himself. 

For  several  years  Kraenzlein  romped 
away  from  all  rivals  both  at  Mott  Haven 
and  at  the  national  championships,  and  his 


ph  by  Burton. 
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two  great  races  in  '98 — the  high-hurdles  in 
15  1-5  seconds,  at  Chicago,  the  low  in 
23  4-5,  at  Mott  Haven — broke  all  previous 
world's  records.  Kraenzlein  won  the  Eng- 
lish high-hurdles  championship  in  152-5 
seconds  in  1  goo  and  in  1 5  3-4  in  1 90 1 ,  and  he 
won  both  the  1 10  and  200  meter  events  at 
the  Olympic  games  in  Paris.  The  English 
races,  which  were  run  on  grass,  surpassed 
all  previous  English  performances,  al- 
though Fox  of  Harvard  had  won  the  high- 
hurdles  in  15  2-5  at  the  Har- 
vard -  Yale  -  Oxford-Cambriage 
in  London  in  '99. 

No     one     who     ever     saw 
Kraenzlein  run  could  fail  to  be 
impressed   by   his  superabun- 
dant litheness   and   "spring." 
He  was  tall  and  slim,  with 
slender  legs,  and  not  an 
ounce      of     superfluous       # 
weight.     He    appar-       ||| 
ently  took  little  notice       aj& 
of  the  hurdles — simply 
stepping  over  them,  so      '? 
to  speak,  as  they  came. 
There  was  none  of  that     |7 
tenseness  and  "bearing 
on"  which  the  specta-      ^B| 
tor    felt     in     watching        yk 
many    runners  of   more 
powerful  build — the  man 
simply  romped  down  the 
track  as  easily  as  a  grey- 
hound might  romp  across 
a  clover  field.     Spring,  not 
strength,   seemed    to  do   it. 
It    seemed    simply    that   he 
was  built  that  way. 

The  man  who  first  set  the 
mark  in  the  high  jump  was,  of 
course,  W.  Byrd  Page  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Even      though     his 
record  has  been  broken,  no  high 
jumper  has  begun  to  acquire  the 
fame  that  came  to  him,  and  any 
number  of  persons  have  heard  of 
Page  and  his  jumping  who  have  to 
examine    the    books    to    find    the 
name  of  the  present  holder  of  the 
world's  record.     Page  was  the  first 
man  since  modern  jumping  records 
began  to  clear  six  feet.     This  was 
enough  to  make  him  famous,  and 
he  backed  it  up  by  such  a   series 
of    consistent    performances    both 


here  and  abroad  that  when  he  finally  jumped 
the  then  unheard-of  height  of  6  feet  4 
inches,  he  was  hailed  as  a  phenomenon. 

Page  first  appeared  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1884,  when  he 
won  with  a  high  jump  of  5  feet  and  5 
inches.  1 1  was  the  following  spring  that  he 
first  cleared  6  feet.  The  six-foot-four 
jump  was  made  at  the  Pennsylvania  fall- 
games  in  1887.  Page  had  just  come  back 
from  England,  where  he  had  broken  their 
amateur  record  with  a  jump  of 
6  feet  3  4-5  inches.  Page's  jumping 
style  was  practically  that  of  the  best 
American  jumpers  of  to-day.  He 
approached  the  bar  directly  from 
the  front,  slowly — European  jump- 
ers generally  have  a  way  of  coming 
up  from  the  side  and  "hitching" 
themselves  over — took  off  from  his 
right  leg  and  twirled  his  body 
as  he  was  clearing  the  bar,  so 
that  he  landed  facing  the  way 
he  had  come. 

Once   six    feet    was    cleared    a 
number  of  athletes  appeared  to 
keep  the  record  there,  but  the 
greatest  of  them,  and  the  only 
one  on  this  side  of  the  water 
to   break   Page's   record  was 
M.    F.    Sweeney.     Sweeney, 
representing  the  Xavier 
Athletic     Association,    won 
the  national    championship 
for  four  consecutive  years, 
'93,   '94,   '95,   '96,    and   in 
1895,  at  trie  same  remark- 
able games  in  which  Kil- 
patrick  made  his  hi'f-mile 
record,    he    cleared     the 
bar  in  6  feet  5  5-8  inches. 
This  broke  all  previous 
records,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  still  holds. 
The    English    record 
made  by  P.  H.  Leahy, 
in  1898,  is  6  feet  4  3-4 
inches.      Generally 
speaking, 
our  jumpers 
are  superior 
to     those 
abroad.  The 
high-jump  is 
photograph  oy  b„.ui.      one  of  those 
A.  C.  Kraenzlein.  events     in 

World's  record  hurdle  holder. 
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M.    F.    Sweeney. 
World's  high  jump,  record  6ft.  sf  in. 


which  the  instinct  for  "form"  and  that 
very  seriousness  of  application  for  which 
our  athletes  are  often  criticised  is  most 
effective.  American  jumpers  won  the  high- 
jump  at  each  of  the  four  Olympic  games 
and  one  of  the  noticeable  peculiarities  of 
the  English  undergraduates  who  have 
competed  with  Harvard  and  Yale  was 
their  awkwardness  in  scrambling  over  the 
bar.  Good  or  poor,  our  young  men  at 
least  jump  true  to  form  and  prettily. 

The  Irishman,  P.  O'Connor,  set  the  mark 
in  the  broad-jump,  in  1 901,  at  24  feet  1 1  3-4 
inches,  where  it  has  since  remained.  And 
although  Americans  have  won  the  broad- 
jump  at  all  four  of  the  Olympic  games,  the 
general  run  of  performances  at  the  annual 
championships  on  the  other  side  is  about 
equal  to  ours.  Before  O'Connor  set  the 
new  mark,  the  world's  record  was  held  by 
Prinstein  of  Syracuse  University,  with  his 
jump  of  24  feet  7  1-4  inches,  made  in  1900 
and  before  that  by  Kraenzlein,  with  his  24 
feet  4  1-2  inches. 


The  standing,  high  and  broad  jumps, 
rather  prosy  events  at  best,  in  spite  of 
their  very  real  practical  value,  are  not  con- 
tested at  either  the  intercollegiates  or  our 
national  championships.  Walter  Soren  of 
Harvard  and  Malcolm  Ford  of  the  club 
athletes  used  to  be  the  most  successful  at 
these  events,  back  in  the  Eighties,  but 
their  performance  and  those  of  foreign 
standing-jumpers  have  all  been  eclipsed 
by  that  remarkable  grasshopper,  Ray  C. 
Ewry,  who  cleared  5  feet  5  1-4  inches  in  the 
standing  high-jump,  in  1901,  and  11  feet 
4  7-8  inches  in  the  standing  broad-jump,  in 
1904.  Ewry  won  both  these  events  with 
ease  at  each  of  the  last  three  Olympic 
games. 

Weight-throwing  is  a  game  for  big  and 
seasoned  men  and  it  seems  to  be  specially 
a  game  for  Irishmen.  Here  or  abroad  it  is 
generally  the  Flannigans,  Mitchells,  Kielys, 
Horgans,  Barrys,  McGraths  and  their  kin 
who  have  done  the  winning. 

The  present  marks  for  both  the  hammer 
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and  the  shot-put  were  made  in  America — 
the  one  by   Policeman   "Mat"   McGrath, 

of  the  New  York  department,  the  other 
by  the  young  California  giant,  Ralph  Rose. 
Members  of  American  athletic  clubs  have 
often  won  the  English  championships  and 
the  general  level  of  accomplishment  over 
here  has  undoubtedly  been  superior,  but 
several  of  our  best  men  received  their  early 
training  on  the  other  side,  and  so  many  of 
the  names  in  the  record  books  are  Gaelic 
that  one  must  be  a  bit  conservative  in 
claiming  such  superiority  as  "American." 
That  monumental  figure  of  the  New  York 
Sun's  sporting  department,  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
who  won  the  American  championship  in 
the  hammer-throw  for  eight  years  running, 
from  1889  to  1896,  had  already  won  the 
English  championship  in  '86,  '87  and  '88 
before  he  emigrated.  Big  John  Flanagan, 
who  followed  Mitchell  and  beat  him,  had 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Club  on  the  other  side.  Flanagan  still 
holds  the  English  record  with  a  throw  of 
163  feet  4  inches,  with  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  he  won  the 
English  championship  in  1900.  In  Amer- 
ica he  stretched  the  distance  to  172  feet 
7  inches,  which  held  until  Policeman  Mc- 
Grath, in  the  fall  of  1907,  threw  the  ham- 
mer 173  feet  7  inches  and  set  a  new  mark 
for  everybody. 

George  R.  Gray  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  was  our  first  really  extraordinary 
shot-putter.  Gray  appeared  in  1887  and 
won  the  national  championship  in  the  shot- 
put  eight  years  in  succession.  He  won 
also  in  '96,  and  in  1902,  fifteen  years  after 
his  first  victory.  He  won  the  English 
championship  in  1888  with  a  put  of  43  feet 
7  inches.     His  put  of  47  feet  in  '93  was  a 


world's  record,  which  held  in  America  until 
Ralph  Rose  appeared,  although  Denis 
Morgan,  the  Irish  champion,  had,  1  believe, 
beaten  it  on  the  other  side.  Horgan  now 
holds  the  Irish  record' of  48  feet  10  inches. 
Rose's  48  feet,  7  1-5  inches  was  beaten  in 
1905  by  Wesley  W.  Coe  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, with  a  put  of  49  feet  6  inches,  but  in 
September,  1907,  Rose  pushed  the  world's 
record  to  49  feet  7  1-4  inches  and  estab- 
lished new  records  for  the  eight,  twelve, 
fourteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight 
pound  shot. 

Although  bigness  and  great- strength  are 
needed  to  throw  the  weights,  scarcely  less 
essential  are  cleverness  and  technique. 
Footwork,  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  these  and  other  details  only  instinct, 
long  practice  and  intelligently-directed 
effort  can  master.  And  here  our  under- 
graduates have  had  no  difficulty  in  sur- 
passing their  English  cousins.  Whenever 
the  two  have  met,  the  performances  of  the 
more  casual  Oxford  .and  Cambridge  men 
have  been  almost  farcical,  and,  indeed, 
men  like  Plaw,  DeWitt,  Beck,  Sheldon  and 
others  have  quite  equaled  the  perform- 
ance of  all  but  the  best  of  the  older  men  of 
the  athletic  clubs.  1 1  is  not,  of  course,  any 
superiority  in  strength  which  has  brought 
this  about,  merely  painstaking  thorough- 
ness and  care  for  "form."  This  is  the 
same  thing  which  has  made  them  jump 
higher  and  run  more  gracefully — a  char- 
acteristic thing — and  one,  therefore,  that 
makes  their  success,  so  far  as  it  goes,  really 
American. 

The  records  below  cover  the  standard 
events  of  England  and  America — the  two 
countries  in  which  track  athletes  have 
attained  highest  proficiency. 


BEST   AMATEUR    PERFORMANCES 


Event  World  Record 

100  yards  dash *g  3-5$-,  Daniel  Kelly,  June  23,  1906 

220  yards  dash 21  1-5S.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  May  30,  1896 

D.  Kelly,  June  23,  1906 

440  yards  dash 47s.,  M.  W.  Long.  Oct.  4,  1900 

880  yards  run ira.  53  2-5S.,  C.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Sep.  21,  189s 

1  mile  run 4m.  15  3-5S.,  T.  P.  Conner!,  Aug.  28,  '95. 


American  Record 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


2  miles  run 9m.  9  3-5S.,  A.  Shrubb,  (Eng.),  June  13,  1904 ...  9:27  4-5,  Alex.  Grant,  Sept.  26,  '95 

120  yards  high  hurdle.  .  .15  1-5S.,  A.  C.  Kracnzlein,  June  18,  1898 do 

220  yards  low  hurdle.  ..  .23  3-5S.,  A.  C.  Kracnzlein,  May  28,  1898 do 

Running  high  jump 6ft.  .sJin.,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  Sept.  21,  1890 do 

Running  broad  jump..  .  .  24  ft.' 1 1  Jin.,  P.  O'Connor  (Irish),  Aug.  5,  1901.  ..24ft.  7  Jin-.  M.Prinstein,  April,  28,  1900 

Standing  high  jump 5ft.  sjin.,  R.  C.  Ewry,  Sept.  7,  1901 do 

Standing  broad  jump.  .  .  11ft.  4jin.,  R.  C.  Ewry,  Aug.  29,  1904. do 

Pole  vault 12ft.  siin.,  W.  R.  Day,  May  18,  1907 >.  .  do 

Hammer  throw 173ft.  iiin.,  M.  J.  McGrath,  Sept.  21,  1907 do 

Shot  put .  .49ft.  6in.,  W.  W.  Coe,  Aug.  5,  1905 do 

*  Recently  J.  A.  Rector,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  equaled    this  time  and  his  performance  is  being 
investigated  for  a  record. 


AN    ELEPHANT-TIGER   FIGHT — (as  the  artist  sees  it) 


Drawing  by  Baker. 


A    NATIONAL    BREATHING    SPOT 


BY   DAY   ALLEN    WILLEY 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


"They  seek  for  happier  shores  in  vain 
Who  leave  the  summer  isles  of  Maine." 

EAD  Whittier  from  end 
to  end  and  you  could 
not  find  more  truthful 
lines  than  these.  Yet 
it  is  saying  much  when 
we  remember  the  mul- 
titude of  spots  which 
Nature  has  prepared 
for  playgrounds — for  old  as  well  as  young. 
But  in  creating  the  place  the  nation  knows 
as  "Down  East,"  she  apparently  included 
everything  that  the  average  man  or  woman 
wants  for  healthful,  reasonable  enjoyment. 
The  good  old  poet  wrote  these  words  many 
years  ago — long  before  the  summer  and 
winter  resort  became  a  national  fad  and 
before  the  casino  and  the  merry-go-round 
were  known;  but  to-day,  as  then,  the 
shores  of  these  "summer isles"  are  so  at- 
tractive to  the  seeker  of  rest  and  recreation 
that  each  year  finds  island  and  mainland 
more  and  more  a  Mecca  for  the  tourist — 
not  merely  from  the  near-by  states  but 
from  the  other  end  of  the  country  as  well. 
Yes,  Maine  is  not  only  a  national  breath- 
ing spot  but  one  of  the  nation's  great  rec- 
reation parks,  because  here  the  people  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  can  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing of  body  and  mind  for  that  which  is 
strengthening  and  renewing. 

All  over  the  United  States  you  find  the 
sons  of  Maine,  but  the  IV anderlust  has  never 
made  them  forget  the  old  place.  Their 
remembrance  of  the  verdure-clad  islands, 
the  rock-bound  shores,  the  forest-lined 
rivers  is  as  vivid  as  their  recollection  of 
Old  Agamenticus  and  Mount  Desert  and 
Penobscot  Bay.  Whether  as  children  they 
played  on  the  smooth  white  sands  of  Ken- 
nebunk  beach  or  hunted  for  arrow  heads  on 
the  Ogunquit,  they  know  that  it  is  still 


"Down  East"  and  that  they  can  go  back 
and  find  the  one-time  playgrounds  little 
changed.  Nature  has  taken  care  of  that. 
Although  "Down  East"  has  become  one 
of  the  world's  great  summer  resorts,  the 
visitor  sees  the  same  beautiful  vistas  upon 
which  the  Indians  gazed  centuries  before 
the  pioneer  from  the  Old  World  set  foot  on 
the  Western  shore.  Man  may  increase  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  here  but  he  can 
never  mar  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the 
region — the  wildness  which  those  born 
amid  it  learned  to  know  and  to  love. 

If  you  consider  the  great  woodland  that 
covers  so  many  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
interior,  the  five  thousand  streams  which 
flow  through  it  and  the  one  thousand  five 
hundred  lakes  concealed  amid  the  trees, 
you  will  concede  Maine  to  be  the  recreation 
ground  of  America;  for  over  twenty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  it  comprise  what  we 
miscall  wilderness,  where  the  summer  days 
may  be  made  a  continual  pleasure  for 
the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  man  of 
science  who  would  reveal  the  secrets  of 
botany,  geology  and  natural  history  and 
the  plain  nature  lover.  With  canoe  and 
boat  one  can  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
through  some  of  the  most  alluring  scenery 
in  America.  Deer,  even  bear,  await  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  big-game  seeker. 
The  mountaineer  has  a  challenge  in  Katah- 
din,  Pisgah  and  other  peaks  which,  while 
not  reaching  above  the  snow  line,  are  suffi- 
ciently steep  and  rugged  to  test  his  en- 
durance and  climbing  ability.  And  there 
are  corners  of  this  region  as  yet  practically 
unknown  to  the  white  man — some,  scores 
of  miles  distant  from  even  the  hut  of  the 
half-breed  trapper,  and  to  reach  which  the 
adventurer  must  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle.  It 
seems  strange  to  talk  about  exploring,  to 
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use  such  expressions  as  "pioneering"  in  a 
state  which  is  a  part  of  the  birthplace  of 
the  Republic;  but  we  have  heard  so  much 
and  read  so  much  of  the  "Great  West" 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  that  we  may 
have  forgotten  that  this  corner  of  our  states 
is  as  large  as  the  rest  of  New  England  put 
together. 

Put  the  rule  on  the  map  of  Maine's  coast, 
and  as  the  arrow  flies  it  measures  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  but  the 
land  is  so  fissured  with  rivers  and  bays, 
and,  when  the  world  was  made,  so  many 
islands  came  up  out  of  the  ocean,  that  the 
real  coast  is  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  long.  The  shores  of  the  main- 
land and  of  most  of  the  islands  rise  pictur- 
esquely out  of  the  clear  blue  and  green  of 
the  sea,  some  in  sheer  bluffs,  some  in  gentle 
hills  crowned  with  trees,  shrubs  and  green- 
sward, others  in  great  masses  of  rock  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height.  Mount  Desert  well 
merits  its  gloomy  name,  as  it  is  an  island 
mountain  range  ascending  skyward  over 
one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  and  there,  to  be 
400 


sure,  are  unbroken  stretches  of  coast;  fre- 
quently, indeed,  the  land  slopes  seaward  so 
gently  and  the  waves  have  made  the  sur- 
face of  these  beaches  so  smooth  and  hard 
that  the  chauffeur  or  horseman  may  use 
them  as  admirable  speeding  courses.  On 
some  of  them  you  can  take  an  after- 
breakfast  stroll  of  a  half-dozen  miles 
without  turning  back.  As  clean  as  the 
polished  floor,  they  present  an  animated 
picture  during  the  hours  when  people  most 
enjoy  a  dip  in  the  surf  or  a  promenade. 
One  may  see  a  sand  stretch  alive  with  ten 
thousand  people,  old  and  young,  on  an 
August  morning.  For  when  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  full  of  the  tonic  of  the  sea, 
have  cast  a  spell,  father  and  grandfather 
are  children  for  the  hour,  content  to  dig 
their  feet  in  the  warm  white  sand,  perhaps 
even  joining  the  youngsters  in  throwing 
it  over  each  other.  The  shore  shelves  so 
gently  that  even  the  little  folks  can  wade 
in  safety,  while  to  the  expert  swimmer 
the  white-crested  waves  offer  a  strong 
temptation  to  mingle  with  them. 
True,  bathing    and    beach-napping  are 
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popular  pastimes,  but  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  ways  of  letting  life  drift  with  the 
hours.  You  can  see  an  actual  illustration 
of  this  on  the  Kennebunk,  Saco  and  other 
rivers.  Go  out  into  the  stream  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in.  With  oar  or  paddle 
steer  your  craft  into  the  moving  waters; 
then  let  the  current  take  you  along  without 
a  stroke  of  your  own.  Wait  until  the  tide 
recedes  and  float  with  it.  Is  there  a  lazier 
way  of  spending  the  July  hours?  But  tide 
drifting  is  so  popular  that  you  may  have  a 
flotilla  of  a  hundred  boats  keeping  you  com- 
pany. The  state  is  a  boating  paradise,  for 
the  water  lover  can  find  a  cruising  ground 
adapted  to  the  fragile  canoe  as  well  as  to  the 
fifty-ton  yacht  or  the  motor  boat;  the  lover 
of  the  racing  shell  has  his  choice  of  many 
stretches  on  river  and  bay  so  well  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  sea  that  they  are  as 
peaceful  as  a  mill  pond. 

When  Nature  sprinkled  these  islands  so 
plentifully  in  this  northern  sea  and  cut  into 
Maine's  rocky  frontier  with  the  number- 
less bays  and  inlets,  she  formed  a  cruising 
ground  for  the  yachtsman  that  is  unex- 
celled.    In  the  clear  deep  water  a  fifty-  or  a 


hundred-ton  cutter  can  be  run  so  close  to 
the  land  that  the  crew  might  leap  from 
deck  to  shore  in  some  places.  Indeed  most 
of  the  narrowest  sounds  and  other  passages 
that  separate  island  from  island,  or  island 
from  mainland,  can  be  safely  navigated  if 
the  man  at  the  wheel  keeps  his  nerve  and 
his  fellows  at  the  sheet  are  quick  to  handle 
them.  Literally,  the  yachtsman  can  lay 
out  a  route  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more  be- 
tween Portland  and  Bar  Harbor  by  guiding 
his  craft  among  this  labyrinth  of  channels 
— yet  cover  every  mile  under  canvas. 

Not  only  is  yachting  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  popular  pastimes  for  the 
people  who  have  red  blood  in  them,  but  it 
is  inexpensive,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 
The  party  who  are  willing  to  keep  away 
from  the  hotels  and  spend  their  nights  in 
cabin  or  camp  and  who  relish  coffee  made 
in  the  open  and  know  how  to  cook  over 
the  fagots,  can  get  a  week  or  month  of  this 
life  and  feel  like  Nature's  noblemen,  though 
it  may  cost  each  less  than  half  the  expense 
of  the  "resort."  There  are  plenty  of 
places  where  the  fat  clams  or  "quahogs"  are 
waiting  to  be  dug  out  of  their  beds.    Then 
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remember  that  Down  Kast  you  are  among 
white  folk.  If  some  potatoes  are  wanted 
to  go  with  the  roast  quahog  on  the  shell, 
just  put  out  a  line  at  one  of  the  little 
wharves  you  see  along  shore.  Any  of  the 
country  folk  will  give  you  a  peck  for  a  pair 
of  climes — if  they  let  you  pay  them.  A 
quart  of  milk  and  a  do/en  eggs  go  for  a 
quarter.  Another  quarter  gives  you  the 
fat  pullet  which  can  be  grilled  on  the  coals 
at  the  next  stop  for  dinner.  It  seems  to  be 
in  the  air  to  be  kindly  and  hospitable  and 


the.  thousands.  Generally  speaking  these 
islands  are  huge  masses  of  rock,  which 
seem  to  have  been  originally  placed  here 
by  the  Creator  to  furnish  fitting  antag- 
onists for  the  restless,  angry  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  just  as  they  are  found  off  New 
England  and  the  Provinces;  to  give  the 
waves,  as  it  were,  something  to  wreak 
their  fury  upon.  They  are  of  every  shape 
and  size,  from  the  bit  of  bare  rock  lifting 
its  gray-brown  head  presumptuously  out 
of  the   midst  of  the  waters,   to   areas  of 


Sailboats  are  plentiful  and  the  sport  of  the  best. 


you  remember  it  whenever  you  think  of 
that  run  to  the  Junk  of  Pork,  the  Devil's 
Cut,  Pulpit  Harbor  or  Blacksnake  Ledge. 
Mount  Desert  is  the  monarch,  in  size,  of 
the  Maine  islands,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a 
literal  archipelago.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
map  shows  how  the  mainland  from  Port- 
land away  up  to  the  St.  Croix  River  is 
edged  with  islands,  how  every  bay  and  even 
inlet  is  crowded  so  thickly  with  them  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  as  islands.  There 
are  so  many  that  they  actually  run  into 


sloping  plains  and  hillsides  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Occasionally  towns  or  villages  are 
found  upon  them,  but  most  of  them  are 
small,  and  rise  from  the  sea  at  distances 
ranging  from  a  few  rods  to  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 
Their  surface  is  usually  more  or  less 
thickly  covered  with  a  coating  of  earth, 
which,  during  the  warm  months,  is  bright 
with  verdure  and  often  studded  with 
the  tree  growth  of  the  region.  Wind- 
ing  between    the   islands    are    the   deep- 
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water  channels  leading  to  the  ports  along 
the  shores,  and  forming  highways  for 
shipping.  When  the  islands  are  arrayed 
in  the  fresh  green  of  early  summer,  and 
the  warm  breezes  play  over  their  wind- 
ing channels,  marking  all  their  shores 
with  the  daintiest  of  silver  surf-lines,  the 
whole  scene  is  beyond  description. 

And  hundreds  await  the  seeker  of  the 
wild,  for  the  only  living  things  which  in- 
habit them  are  beast,  bird  and  insect. 
They  are  as  sylvan  and  as  rural  as  a  cen- 


of  the  older  days,  not  only  to  the  student 
of  history  but  to  the  man  who  would  know 
the  world  of  to-day.  All  the  way  from 
Kittery  on  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Croix,  are  to  be  seen  old  forts  and  block- 
houses as  well  as  other  landmarks,  some  of 
which  are  not  described  in  the  schoolbooks. 
Quaint  Kittery  itself  is  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Maine, 
and  the  appearance  of  its  buildings  seems 
to  substantiate  this  belief.  To-day  the 
trolley  car  hums  past  the  ancient  mansion 


Picnicking  in  the  woods  is  a  diversion  of  hotel  guests. 


tury  ago  and  he  who  would  spend  the 
summer  days  in  the  very  heart  of  nature 
can  paddle  his  canoe  to  many  an  islet 
where  for  the  time  he  may  be  supreme.  In 
Casco  Bay  alone  are  so  many  islands  that 
the  good  people  of  Portland  and  those  who 
live  upon  its  shores  have  a  saying  that 
there  is  an  island  for  every  day  in  the  year 
and  two  for  each  Sunday.  It  is  a  fact  that 
from  the  waters  of  Casco  alone  rise  four 
hundred  of  them. 

Interesting  indeed   are  the  mementoes 


at  Kittery  Point — the  home  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  who  led  the  King's  American 
soldiers  when  they  sailed  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  capture  Louisburg  from  the  French. 
The  throngs  of  tourists  who  go  to  York 
beach  find  old  York  a  pleasant  place  to 
linger  a  while,  for  its  jail  and  garrison 
houses  dating  back  to  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Colonies  are  still  standing.  Wells, 
with  its  single  street  lined  with  old  houses, 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  Indians 
concealed  themselves  in  the  marshes  near- 
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by  to  attack  its  people.  Ogunquit  is  so 
curiously  named  on  account  of  its  many 
Indian  traditions.  Along  the  King's  High- 
way which  stretches  out  to  Kennebunkport 
and  Kennebunk  Beach  go  buckboard  and 
phaeton.  It  has  become  one  of  the  beach 
boulevards  of  the  Atlantic  coast  on  which 
the  fashionables  delight  to  display  their 
dress  and  horse  flesh.  Over  two  hundred 
years  ago  some  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
gay  throng  might  have  gone  cautiously 
picking  their  way  with  weapon  in  hand  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  savage  bands 
which  frequently  lay  in  ambush  for  the  set- 
tlers who  traveled  by  this  route.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  roads  in  New  England  and 
still  one  sees  "rest  houses"  upon  it  that 
date  back  over  a  century.  Even  Old 
Orchard  Beach  has  its  evidences  of  the 
past,  while  Portland,  despite  its  natural 
beauty  and  its  scenic  surroundings,  is  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  visitor  because  of 
the  quaint  structures  that  form  such  a  con- 
trast to  its  modernness.  In  its  vicinity  are 
also  some  of  the  best-preserved  defenses  of 
the  old  days  which  well  repay  the  tourist 
willing  to  take  a  day  to  visit  them.  The 
town  of  Castine,  so  charmingly  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  brings  to 
mind  a  mediaeval  city  of  Europe  with  the 
frowning  walls  of  old  Fort  George  on  the 
hillside  above  it. 

While  the  smooth  white  beaches,  the 
clefts  in  the  rocky  shores  and  the  islands 
are  the  sites  of  more  summer  colonies  than 
can  probably  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  these  resorts  have  a 
reputation  that  is  peculiarly  their  own.  For 
instance,  Bar  Harbor  boasts  of  being  the 
most  exclusive  resort  in  America — what- 
ever that  may  mean.  The  class  of  people 
who  make  this  their  home  are  not  only 
very  wealthy  but  they  belong  to  the 
highest  "social  sets"  in  the  places  from 
which  they  come. 

We  might  think  Mount  Desert  of  small 
consequence  without  Bar  Harbor,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  social  colony  occupies 
but  an  insignificant  bit  of  this  island  which 
is  truly  an  ideal  place  for  the  wooer  of 
nature.  No  scenery  on  the  coast  is 
grander  or  more  impressive  than  that  of 
Mount  Desert.  An  island  fourteen  miles 
long  and  a  dozen  broad,  embracing  a  hun- 
dred square  miles,  it  is  actually  traversed 
from  end  to  end  by  mountains.     As  the 


mountains  bar  the  way  to  the  southern 
shores,  you  must  often  make  a  long  detour 
to  reach  a  given  point,  or  else  commit  your- 
self to  the  guidance  of  a  deer-path  or  the 
dry  bed  of  some  mountain  torrent.  In 
summer  or  in  autumn,  with  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft,  a  well-adjusted  pocket 
compass  and  a  stout  staff,  it  is  practicable 
to  enter  the  hills  and  make  your  way  as 
the  red  huntsmen  were  of  old  accustomed 
to  do.  Southwest  Harbor  is  usually  the 
stranger's  first  introduction  to  Mount 
Desert.  Its  neighborhood  is  less  wild  and 
picturesque  than  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
island,  but  Long  Lake  and  the  western 
ranges  of  mountains  are  conveniently  ac- 
cessible from  it,  while,  by  crossing  or  as- 
cending Somes  sound,  which  resembles  a 
Norwegian  fjord,  and  which  nearly  cuts  the 
island  in  parts,  avenues  are  opened  in  every 
direction  to  the  surpassing  charms  of  this 
favored  corner  of  New  England. 

Nature  has  played  some  strange  pranks 
with  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mount  Desert  was 
once  a  part  of  the  mainland  detached  in 
the  course  of  time  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
waters.  Indeed,  it  is  so  near  the  coast 
that  an  artificial  bridge  has  for  many  years 
united  the  two,  and  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  runs  trains  to  a  terminus  practi- 
cally within  the  very  limits  of  the  island. 
Of  all  the  Atlantic  islands  this  is  the  highest, 
being  made  up  largely  of  mountains  of  solid 
granite.  In  many  of  the  valleys  between 
these  mountains  are  found  ponds  of  fresh 
water.  The  southwestern  section  of  the 
island  constitutes  a  fairly  level  plateau, 
while  at  Bar  Harbor  level  lands  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  found.  In  other  sec- 
tions the  mountains  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  man  who  would  be  in 
the  great  outdoors  can  be  contented  by  a 
sojourn  here,  for  he  is  as  isolated  in  the 
interior  as  if  no  human  being  were  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  him. 

Have  you  ever  "hit  the  trail,"  as  they 
say  in  the  West?  Whether  you  have  or 
not  you  can  do  it  down  in  old  Maine  and 
get  a  taste  of  the  real  joys  of  outdoor  life. 
It  may  be  on  rugged  Mount  Desert  or  some 
smaller  island  or  it  may  be  in  the  wood- 
lands of  the  mainland.  Where,  makes  little 
difference.  One  can  do  as  did  the  Red- 
men  in  the  former  years  and  tread  the  nar- 
row paths  that  lead  into  the  heart  of  the 
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wilderness  with  pack  on  back.  In  a  parly, 
the  luggage  can  be  so  divided  thai  a 
month's  outfit  can  be  easily  "toted"  with- 
out even  the  aid  of  a  pony,  llcavy-soled 
shoes  and  puttees  or  boots  should  cover  the 
feet  and  legs,  but  banish  the  "boiled  shirt" 
with  its  collar  and  tie,  and  wear  the  rough 
and  ready  sweater  or  flannel  shirt  with 
trousers  of  khaki  or  some  other  weather- 
proof cloth.  The  old  slouch  hat  protects 
from  the  sun's  rays  and  is  as  good  as  an 
umbrella  in  the  rain.  Thus  you  can  hit 
the  trail  day  by  day,  sleep  with  only  the 
canvas  roof  between  you  and  the  stars, 
and  constantly  breathe  the  air  laden  with 
the  balsam  of  the  pine  and  often  the  ozone 
of  the  sea.  Nature  has  here  made  every 
thing  sweet,  healthful  and  pure,  and  for  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  the  bill  of  the 
summer  "resort"  the  whole  family  may 
get  what  is  real  recreation  and  with  it 
plenty  of  enjoyment. 

Yes,  Maine  is  an  ideal  camping  ground, 
the  center  of  a  pastime  of  which  we  as  a 
nation  know  too  little,  for  we  have  been 
pampered  far  too  much  with  the  luxuries 
of  the  modern  watering  place.  Here  the 
cost  of  the  vacation  can  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  fraction  by  the  family  who  are  not 
afraid  to  don  the  garb  of  the  adventurer 
and  experience  the  delight  of  really  "rough- 
ing it." 

To    the    many    men    to   whom    time    is 


golden  in  the  sense  that  work  means  for- 
tune,'this  part  of  "Down  East"  isappealing, 
for  one  can  quickly  place  himself  where  he 
can  forget  the  click  of  the  tape  wheel  and 
clatter  of  the  typewriter — if  he  wants  to 
forget  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  a  Pullman  or  to 
"stage  it"  hour  after  hour  from  noon  to 
sunset.  The  pathfinders  have  been  busily 
at  work  and  either  by  land  or  water  most 
of  the  islands  and  coast-clefts  can  be 
reached  in  a  few  hours  from  the  near-by 
cities.  A  night's  run  from  the  Metropolis 
places  the  rest  seeker  at  his  favorite 
"beach"  in  time  for  the  morning  meal  and 
surface  bath — with  not  an  hour  of  his  day 
wasted  in  travel.  If  he  would  go  further, 
say  to  Bar  Harbor  or  Eastport,  a  few  hours 
more  bring  him  to  his  destination,  for  the 
steel  way  has  been  laid  along  the  coast  line 
so  that  it  winds  in  and  out,  following  the 
shore  of  the  numberless  inlets;  and  thus  the 
traveler  has  a  whiff  of  the  ocean  breeze  and 
many  a  glimpse  of  its  waves  long  before  his 
journey  ends.  Thanks  to  the  channels 
that  connect  the  coast  with  the  sea,  the 
tourist  who  prefers  to  travel  by  water  may 
leave  Boston  or  New  York  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  take  his  grip  and  go  down  the 
gang  plank,  for  a  fleet  of  steamers,  little 
and  big,  are  now  needed  to  aid  in  carrying 
the  multitude  of  pleasure  seekers  to  this 
breathing  spot  of  the  country. 


The  old  lobsterman. 


PIONEER  WOMEN    OF  THE  WEST 

III— DAUGHTERS    OF   THE   VIKINGS— GURI    ENDRESON 
BY    AGNES    C.    LAUT 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM    OLD    PRINTS    AND    PHOTOGRAPHS 


T  IS  very  much  easier  to 
be  a  hero  of  the  regi- 
ment marching  in  uni- 
^  form  and  pomp  to  music 
of  bugle  and  drum,  than 
a  hero  of  the  pick  and  the 
cJ&^Hi  axe  and  the  whipsaw  and 
the  spinning  wheel  and  the  milk  pail  and 
the  frying  pan.  Yet  the  conquest  of  the 
frontier  was  wrought 
by  the  heroes  and 
the  heroines  of  the 
homespun,  by  the 
men,  and  women, 
too — with  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  implements 
of  toil  in  the  other. 
Of  no  class  is  this 
truer  than  the  little 
groups  of  Norwegians 
and  Swedes,  who 
began  coming  to  the 
Northwest  from  1850 
to  1870.  Many — one 
might  almost  say  the 
majority  —  were 
young  people  well- 
educated  in  their  own 
language,  but  abso- 
lutely penniless,  look- 
ing for  the  shoulder- 
swing  of  room  and 
opportunity  in  a  lar- 
ger land.  Nearly  all  arrived  at  Boston  or 
New  York,  unable  to  speak  one  word  of 
English.  Without  money,  without  the  lan- 
guage, without  knowledge  of  American  cus- 
toms— how,  then,  did  they  reach  the  West? 
Worked  their  way;  street  jobs  in  the  big 
cities  to  pay  stage  or  railroad  fare  to 
Buffalo;  then  up  the  lakes  as  sailor  men  or 


Guri  Endreson — the  heroine  of  Kandiyohi 
daughter  of  the  Vikings. 


deck  hands  or  stevedores  to  Wisconsin  or 
Illinois — big,  shock-haired  men  with  gut- 
tural utterance  and  muscles  like  iron- 
wood  and  determination  of  pure  adamant; 
then  across  country  to  the  Mississippi  as 
shovelers  on  railway  contracts,  through 
low-lying  lands  that  shook  the  giant  frames 
with  ague  so  that  wages  seldom  averaged 
more  than  half-time  during  the  period  of 
acclimatizing;  then 
up  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Promised  Land, 
with  barely  enough 
money  to  pay  for 
registration  fees  and 
provisions  to  begin 
homesteading. 

Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of 
Scandinavian  settlers 
in  the  West  —  men 
and  women  who  have 
risen  to  positions  of 
note  in  their  adopted 
country.  Usually, 
the  wife  did  not  come 
the  first  year;  but  in 
the  cases  when  she 
did  come,  her  earn- 
ings as  camp  cook,  as 
mender  of  the  boys' 
clothing,  helped  to 
eke  out  the  existence  of  the  family  for 
the  hard  pioneer  years — and  this,  not  of 
peasant  women  (thanks  be  to  God,  there 
are  no  peasants  in  America),  but  of  young 
girls  who  had  been  highly  educated  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  before  coming  to 
America.  I  met  many  of  them  on  my  trip 
to  the  Far  West,  to-day  in  positions  of 
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affluence,  presidents  of  women's  clubs  for 
the  study  of  Browning,  of  Tennyson-,  of 
history,  of  philosophy,  of  civics.  They 
make  no  boast  of  the  past.  They  are 
neither  proud  of  it  nor  ashamed  of  it.  It 
was  simply  all  in  the  Day's  Work;  a  part 
of  the  Game;  and  the  fun  was  in  the  game; 
not  in  the  winnings 

Wherever  they  could — these  Vikings  of 
the  Plains — they  selected  timber  lands  for 
the  simple  reason  they  were  too  poor  to 
buy  lumber  for  shanties.  You  find  nearly 
all  of  the  early  Norse  settlements  on  the 
wooded  river  bottoms,  the  house  near  the 
water,  the  farm  running  back  in  prairie 
from  the  cottonwoods.  First  work  was  to 
build  the  cabin,  second  to  lay  up  hay  for 
the  stock,  though  I  know  of  many  cases 
where  the  stock  consisted  of  two  pigs,  or 
less  yet,  two  chickens,  which  the  coyotes 
got  before  winter  had  passed;  and  I  know 
of  one  case — the  man  is  to-day  a  senator — 
where  the  family  finances  totaled  ex- 
actly $1.50  after  the  bride  and  "the  pig- 
gies" and  the  cabin  had  been  established 
on  the  homestead.  Before  the  days  of 
railroads  in  the  West,  money  could  be 
earned  the  first  winter  by  trapping  for  the 
fur  traders,  or  chopping  wood  at  the  munifi- 


One  of  the  worst  murderers  of  '62,  who  was  hanged 


Old  Uetz — proud  friend  of  the  whites  in  '62  and 

one  of  the  best  known  Sioux  women 

in  early  St.  Paul. 


cent  price  of  seventy  cents  a  cord,  the  wife 
staying  alone  in  the  cabin,  while  the  coy- 
otes made  weird  music  to  the  moon;  the 
husband  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe  sleeping 
round  campfires,  where  the  wolves  made 
another  kind  of  music  if  they  were  not 
watched.  The  man  who  became  a  sena- 
tor gave  me  an  inventory  of  his  possessions 
when  he  set  out  in  an  ox  cart  from 
the  Mississippi  with  his  bride.  It 
consisted  of  a  stove,  two  kegs  of 
nails,  a  spade,  a  whipsaw,  two  tin 
trunks  and,  most  important  of  all, 
in  his  own  language — "a  determina- 
tion to  make  good  or  bust."  That 
family  was  down  to  rations  of 
potatoes  only  during  the  first  winter, 
varied  by  prairie  chicken  and  game 
as  spring  came;  and  to  know  what 
sensations  short  rations  produce, 
you  must  live  in  a  cabin  one  hundred 
miles  from  anywhere,  with  the  wolf 
pack  nightly  howling  from  hunger. 
The  foundation  fortunes  of 
another  young  Swedish  student  were 
laid  by  manufacturing  a  wagon  out 
of  an  oak  log,  solid  transverse  sec- 
tions rounded  off  for  the  wheels, 
with  which  he  acted  as  carter  for 
the  other  incoming  settlers.  This 
hero  was  too  poor  to  buy  candles  to 
^  study  law  by  night,  so  his  bride 
manufactured  a  lamp  out  of  lard 
melted  on  a  cotton  wick.     It  may 
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be  added  this  man  became  an  Ameri- 
can consul.  The  governor  of  Minnesota, 
John  A.  Johnson,  need  scarcely  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  Norse  who  has  made 
good.  He  is,  to-day,  the  people's  idol  of  the 
West,  and  may  yet  be  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
Such  were  the  experiences  of  the  early 
settlements  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
people  in  the  Great  Northwest,  and  such  a 
settlement  was  Kandiy-o-hi  County — land 
of  the  kandi  (buffalo  fish)  ohi  (abounding) 
— in  endless  chains  of  lakes,  sheltered  and 
hidden  by  heavy  timber,  where  game 
abounded  plentiful  as  fish  in  the  lakes. 
All  the  year  there  were  deer,  and  always 
in  winter  buffalo  came  for  shelter  in  the 
woods  from  the  prairie  blizzards.  Here, 
in  1857,  had  come  the  first  settlers,  Amer- 


Gov.  Ramsey,  wiio  made  the  treaty. 

icans  from  Wisconsin  and  Irish  and  Nor- 
wegians from  the  Old  World.  There  was 
no  use  raising  grain,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  buy  it;  but  by  '62  cattle  had  multiplied, 
and  wheat  had  increased  from  the  first 
two  bushels  brought  in  by  Solomon  Foot 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  settlement  with 
flour  for  bread.  The  first  grist  mill  de- 
serves to  be  immortalized  in  this  country  of 
the  greatest  flour  mills  in  the  world.  It 
consisted  of  an  oak  stump  hollowed  out  and 
hardened  by  fire  with  a  pestle  of  ironwood 
also  hardened  by  fire.  Though  there  was 
no  one  to  buy  grain,  the  American  Fur 
Company,  managed  by  Ramsey  Crooks, 
yearly  sent  up  a  man  for  pelts,  and  by 
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Little  Crow. 


farming  with  one  hand,  and  fur  hunting 
with  the  other,  an  industrious  man  could 
clear  as  much  as  $600  a  year;  and  this 
was  affluence.  Until  the  whiskey  trader 
came,  there  was  neither  vice  or  police  in 
Kandiyohi.  Religion  was  observed  by 
reading  a  Lutheran  sermon  in  some  set- 


Snana — young  squaw  who  saved  life  of  white 
girl  by  adopting  her. 
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tier's  cabin  and  singing  hymns  to  the 
somewhat  dolorous  accompaniment  of  a 
melodeon.  When  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  round  was  the  grand  event 
of  the  year — the  I 
picnic,  a  feast  spread 
the  trees,  a  por 
roasted  whole  displa) 
ing  an  ear  of  green 
corn  in  his  mouth, 
procession  by  beat 
of  drum  to  place 
at  table,  and 
then  the 
s  p  e  e  c  h  e  s  — 
stump  speeches 
in  earnest,  for 
they  were  de- 
livered from 
the  rostrum  of 
the  genuine 
stump. 

Over  this  Ar- 
cadian scene  of 
simple  life  broke 
the  Sioux  con 
spiracy  of  '62 
a  hurricane.  Up 
the  coming  of 
whiskey  trader, 
settlers  and  th 
been  on  friendliest  terms,  hunt- 
ing and  camping  together; 
but  a  change  began  to  be 
evident.  The  Sioux  affected 
contempt  for  the  farmer, 
especially  the  frugal  German 
and  Scandinavian.  Stock  began  to  dis- 
appear. One  day  a  settler  traced  the 
moccasin  tread  from  his  rifled  pigpen 
down  to  the  Sioux  camp,  and  de- 
manded reparation.  The  Indians  laugh- 
ingly  denied   the  offense,   but   the  settler 


Ramsey  Crooks  —  head 
of  American  Fur  Co. — 
Only  picture  and  never 
before  published  of 
Astor's  manager. 


followed  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
nose,  and  came  on  a  porker  being  roasted 
whole  above  a  tepee  fire.  The  thief  bolted 
rum  the  tent  to  escape.  The  set- 
-  out  his  foot  and 
ed  the  delinquent 
Jlong.  A  free  fight 
llowed,  when  Little 
Crow,  great  chief  of 
the  Sioux,  strode 
from  his  tepee, 
commanding 
peace.  As  the 
combatants  fell 
apart,  Little 
Crow  stooped 
and  drew  with 
his  dagger  on 
the  sand: 

"This  .  .  . 
Mississippi 
River,  all  this 
.  .  .  mine," 
pointing  west  of 
the  river.  "This, 
innesota  River 
...  all  this  mine," 
ting  on  both  sides 
ver.  "All  these 
.  .  mine;  all 
.  all  buffalo,  all 
deer,  all  pigs,  all  woods  and 
rivers  mine!  White  man 
.  .  .  must  move  away  .  .  . 
way  beyond  the  Mississippi," 
and  the  chief  drew  himself 
very  erect.  How  much  Little 
Crow  meant  by  those  words,  the  settlers 
did  not  dream. 

Another  day  a  woman  was  busy  baking 
bread,  when  two  young  warriors,  with  their 
faces  painted  black  and  with  an  unneces- 
sary flourish  of  rifles,  strode  in   and   de- 
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manded  food.  The  good  dame,  who  was  of 
Herculean  frame  and  Irish  brogue,  gave 
them  what  she  thought  was  enough. 
Promptly,  one  jumped  up  and  grabbed  her 
to  hold  her,  while  the  other  began  to 
plunder.  With  a  sudden  twist,  the  giant- 
ess freed  herself,  caught  the  culprit  by  the 
belt  and  hurled  him  through  the  door. 
Before  the  other  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing, he,  too,  went  sprawling  through  space. 
The  rifles  followed  helter  skelter;  and  the 
door  banged  shut.  Far  as  the  Irish  lady 
was  concerned,  she  considered  the  incident 
closed. 

Then  the  call  came  for  volunteers  in  the 
Civil  War.  Out  of  each  home  went  an 
able-bodied  defender;  and  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  Sioux.  Vague  rumors  had 
come  of  trouble  in  the  eastern  settlements, 
but  "Indian  scares"  were  always  in  the 
air,  and  Kandiyohi  settlers  had  paid  no 
heed  to  the  rumors  till  about  sunset  of 
Thursday  evening,  August  21st,  when  half 
a  hundred  young  bucks  in  war  paint  were 
seen  riding. along  the  lanes  heavily  armed. 

Up  on  the  north  side  of  Solomon  Lake 
lived  Lars  Endreson  and  his  wife  Guri 
with  their  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
fresh  out  from  Norway,  but  prosperous  ex- 
ceedingly, and  this  Thursday  night  busy 
about  the  log  cabin  with  evening  chores. 
Inside,  Ole,  the  smallest  boy,  and  his  two 
sisters  had  lighted  the  candle  and  were 
spreading  the  supper  table.  Outside, 
Lars,  the  father,  and  Endre,  the  oldest  son, 
were  attending  the  stock,  while  out  in  the 
root-house,  Guri,  the  mother,  and  ihe 
youngest  girl,  a  mere  baby,  were  rum- 
maging stores  for  the  next  day's  meals. 

Suddenly,  the  mother  was  startled  to 
hear  wild  shouts  followed  by  rifle  shots  in 
quick  succession.  She  sprang  to  the  root- 
house  door,  just  in  time  to  see  her  husband 
reel  back  dead  before  the  flash  of  a  rifle. 
The  cabin  was  surrounded  by  a  Sioux  band 
of  warriors,  \  looping,  yelling,  waving 
fresh  scalps,  and  already  in  the  barnyard 
rounding  up  the  stock  to  stampede  the 
herd.  The  root-house  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dug-way  or  cellar  roofed  over. 
Guri  Endreson  slammed  the  door  shut  and 
withdrew  with  her  baby  girl  inside  through 
the  dark  to  the  farthest  end,  numbed  and 
panting  with  horror.  The  child  presently 
fell  asleep,  but  to  the  mother's  ears  came 
the    dulled    sounds    of    her    daughter's 


screams,  loud  laughter,  jeers,  the  bellowing 
of  the  terrified  cattle,  then  the  swift  tramp 
of  many  riders  at  furious  pace  receding 
from  the  cabin.  Then,  abruptly,  as  the 
calamity  had  broken,  there  was  silence  but 
for  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeping 
child.  Guri  felt  her  way  to  the  root-house 
door,  and  looked  out.  Darkness  had  fallen 
misty  and  wet.  In  the  barnyard,  all  was 
deathly  quiet.  From  the  house,  not  a 
sound  but  the  whining  of  the  old  dog  as  if 
in  great  distress;  and  from  the  wooded 
shores  of  Solomon  Lake,  over  on  the  trail, 
round  the  end  toward  the  place  of  the  son- 
in-law's — Oscar  Erickson's — voices  faint  in 
the  night  darkness,  like  men  shouting  at 
runaway  horses;  but  no  more  screams,  no 
sound  of  her  girls'  voices!  Where  were  her 
daughters?  She  opened  the  root-house 
door,  and  stepped  out  with  the  child  in  her 
arms.  The  old  dog  growled  savagely,  then 
came  bounding  over  where  she  stood, 
whining  and  whining,  trying  to  tell  what 
he  knew,  till  she  put  her  hand  on  his  head 
to  quiet  him.  Then  she  listened!  There 
was  not  even  the  sound  of  voices  from  the 
woods.  A  silence  immense,  palpable,  in- 
finite, lonely  as  death,  oppressive  and  tight- 
drawn  like  a  nightmare — enveloped  the 
little  foreign  woman  standing  before  the 
root-house,  praying  and  trembling.  Then 
the  call  of  some  night  creature — it  might 
have  been  a  wild-cat  down  in  the  brush- 
wood or  a  coyote  out  on  the  prairie — ■■ 
brought  her  to  herself  with  terrible  realiza- 
tion that  her  husband's  body  lay  exposed 
to  beasts  of  prey.  Pausing  at  every  few 
paces  to  listen,  startled  and  in  terror  at 
what  the  savage  growling  of  the  dog  might 
mean,  Guri  groped  her  way  through  the 
dark  to  the  house.  At  the  threshold,  she 
stumbled.  A  body  lay  at  her  feet.  She 
ran  her  hand  over  it.  The  body  was  cold, 
stripped  of  clothing,  blood-boltered  and 
dishonored  by  the  slayers.  It  was  her  son, 
Endre.  Afraid  to  strike  a  light  and  cling- 
ing tremblingly  to  the  whining  dog,  she  felt 
her  way  across  the  yard  to  the  place  where 
her  husband  had  fallen.  His  body  had 
been  dragged  nearer  the  house  for  the  in- 
describable mutilation  of  the  warriors. 
Lifting  it,  she  carried  it  in  to  the  cabin 
floor.  Then  she  groped  through  the  dark 
house  for  some  sign  of  her  daughters  or 
little  Ole.  The  boy's  body,  she  found 
lying  on  its  face,  cold  and  damp,  with  the 
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furrow  of  a  deep  wound  across  the  shoulder; 
but  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  were  not 
there.  She  knew  now  what  the  screams 
had  meant.  The  girls  had  been  carried  off 
captives  by  the  warriors.  Bereaved  and 
desolate,  she  was  alone  in  the  dark  with 
her  dead.  Sinking  down,  she  tried  to 
think;  but  what  was  there  to  think  with 
the  bottomless  abyss  beneath  her  feet  and 
no  sign  of  help  from  man  or  God?  At  any 
moment  the  Sioux  might  come  back.  The 
wind  in  the  grass,  a  dead  leaf  tossed  against 
the  window,  the  cracking  of  the  unseasoned 
timbers  in  the  floor,  the  lone  cry  of  some 
night  bird  down  in  the  brushwood,  stirring 
uneasily  as  things  animate  and  inanimate 
move  to  life  when  midnight  merges  to 
dawn — these  and  other  sounds  caught  by 
her  straining  senses  roused  her  from  her 
stupor.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  her 
daughter  married  to  Oscar  Erickson,  liv- 
ing round  the  end  of  Solomon  Lake  near 
Swan  Lake,  might  have  escaped;  and 
there  was  still  the  baby  daughter  to  be 
saved.  She  resolved  to  try  and  reach  the 
Erickson  cabin  before  dawn.  Hoping 
against  hope,  once  more  in  the  half-light, 
she  scans  the  house  for  the  younger  daugh- 
ters. Then  taking  sheets  and  pillows  from 
the  linen  press,  so  dear  to  the  Norwegian 
woman's  heart,  she  arranges  the  dead 
reverently  as  for  burial,  covers  the  bodies 
with  the  sheets,  and  steals  quietly  out, 
closing  the  door,  followed  by  the  dog. 

Whether  she  was  too  dazed  to  know 
what  direction  she  had  followed,  or  passed 
the  hours  in  a  complete  stupor,  she  found 
herself  at  daylight  not  a  mile  from  her  own 
house  in  full  exposure  of  the  open  prairie. 
Instinct  was  guiding  her  back  to  the  hid- 
ing of  the  root-house  when  she  abruptly 
stopped  in  her  wanderings.  Smoke  was 
curling  up  from  her  own  cabin  chimney. 
Now,  Indians  don't  kindle  fires  inside  white 
people's  stoves.  Guri  Endreson's  heart 
leaped  with  a  great  hope;  and  she  ran  fast 
as  her  short  legs  could  carry  her  for  the 
cabin.  Then,  with  the  caution  bred  of  a 
terrible  fear,  she  peered  in  at  the  window. 
Ole!  It  was  Ole,  the  youngest  boy  risen 
from  the  dead,  moving  painfully  about 
with  a  shattered  shoulder,  trying  to  pre- 
pare a  breakfast.  One  can  guess  that  the 
Norse  woman's  first  exclamation  was 
thanks  to  God,  and  her  second  to  find  what 
the  boy  knew  of  his  sisters — which  was 


little    enough.     There,    her    worst    fears 
seemed  realized. 

After  breakfast,  ,the  question  was — 
what  to  do.  They  could  not  stay  on  here. 
The  savages  had  literally  rifled  the  house  of 
food.  Besides,  they  would  probably  come 
back.  Outside,  they  had  stolen  the  light 
wagon,  but  an  old  sleigh  still  remained. 
All  the  stock  had  been  stampeded  except 
a  pair  of  wild,  unbroken  steers,  which  the 
Sioux  had  evidently  not  beeen  able  to 
catch.  Bringing  out  bedding  and  such 
scraps  of  food  as  could  be  found,  Guri 
rigged  up  the  sleigh  as  a  sleeping  convey- 
ance. Then  she  caught  the  unmated 
young  oxen,  yoked  them  with  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  sleigh  and  late  Friday 
afternoon  set  out  with  loaded  rifle  on  her 
shoulder,  leading  the  team,  the  wounded 
boy  going  ahead  as  scout  by  turns,  resting 
in  the  sleigh  with  the  younger  child  when 
his  strength  failed. 

As  they  slowly  rounded  the  north  end 
of  Solomon  Lake,  keeping  among  brush- 
wood where  they  could,  hiding  behind  the 
roll  of  the  prairie  where  there  was  no  wood 
— the  glare  of  burning  haystacks,  lurid 
against  the  sky,  told  of  the  Sioux'  work 
at  other  homesteads.  About  half  a  mile 
away,  they  could  see  that  things  seemed 
to  be  unnaturally  quiet  around  the  Erick- 
son cabin.  The  barnyard  stock  had  all 
been  driven  off.  Not  a  soul  appeared 
about  the  place,  and  their  own  dog  running 
forward,  set  up  a  most  unearthly  howling. 
Leaving  his  mother  with  the  ox-team 
hidden  behind  a  roll  of  the  prairie,  the  boy 
crept  through  the  long  grass  within  hear- 
ing distance  of  the  cabin.  Doors  and 
windows  had  been  barricaded  by  trunks, 
and  were  splintered  by  bullets.  The  logs 
of  the  cabin  were  literally  peppered  with 
shots.  Clay  had  been  knocked  out  from 
between  logs  and  through  the  chinks  pro- 
jected the  steel  barrels  of  guns  and  rifles, 
and  on  two  or  three  places  round  the  cabin 
were  unmistakable  signs  of  blood  having 
been  shed;  but  worst  of  all  to  the  boy's 
terrified  ears  were  the  ravings  and  groan- 
ings  of  some  one  inside.  When  Guri  En- 
dreson  heard  her  son's  report,  she  did  not 
know  wha,t  to  do.  Without  a  doubt  some 
of  the  Erickson's  were  wounded  inside; 
but  what  meant  the  firearms  bristling 
through  the  logs?     Heading  the  ox-team 
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back  for  her  own  cabin,  she  spent  a  second 
night  beside  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  elder  son. 

Whoever  was  over  in  that  Erickson 
cabin  must  be  helped — and  at  any  risk. 
That  was  the  decision  of  Guri  Endreson  on 
Saturday  morning  after  a  sleepless  night  of 
perplexity  and  prayer.  This  time,  little 
Ole  went  boldly  up  and  peered  between  the 
chinks  of  the  logs.  On  the  floor,  covered 
with  flies,  lay  a  wounded  man — Solomon 
Foot,  the  pioneer  trapper  and  settler  of 
Kandiyohi,  whose  gaze  met  the  boy's  blue 
eyes  behind  the  chinks.  Foot  called  to  the 
boy  "to  come  in,"  but  Ole  did  not  under- 
stand English.  Foot  then  called  to  some 
one  upstairs,  and  Erickson's  voice  sounded 
weakly  from  the  upper  floor,  bidding  the 
boy  gain  entrance  to  the  house  by  a  cellar 
trapdoor  to  the  rear.  An  hour  later,  Guri 
Endreson  was  at  the  cottage,  washing  and 
dressing  the  wounded  men  in  clean  clothes. 
Erickson  was  paralyzed  from  his  wounds. 
Foot  was  terribly  wounded,  literally  slashed 
by  bullets,  but  still  had  the  use  of  his 
hands.  Here,  too,  all  stock  had  been  run 
off;  but  an  old  light  wagon  was  left.  To 
this,  the  indomitable  little  woman  hitched 
her  unruly  oxen.  She  had  now  on  her 
hands,  a  baby,  a  wounded  boy,  and  two 
utterly  powerless  men.  In  the  wagon  she 
laid  mattresses.  The  broken  shoulder  of 
the  boy  prevented  him  helping  with  the 


men.  Unaided,  Guri  first  carried  Foot, 
then  Erickson,  out  to  the  wagon,  and 
placed  them  on  the  mattresses.  How  did 
the  little  woman  do  it;  for  both  men  were 
of  large  and  heavy  build?  Ask  the  Powers 
that  endow  some  small  bodies  with  great 
souls  how  she  did  it;  for  I  don't  know.  I 
only  know  that  she  did  it;  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.  Foot  lay  in  the  wagon 
propped  up  with  pillows,  his  loaded  rifle 
across  his  knees.  Erickson  was  in  such 
misery  he  had  pleaded  with  the  others  to 
kill  him  and  end  his  sufferings.  That 
night,  when  they  camped  on  the  road  to 
Green  Lake,  mother  and  boy  did  sentry 
duty  by  turns. 

Foot's  experience  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  in  the  pioneering  of  the  West. 
Somebody  has  said  it,  and  other  people 
have  gone  on  thoughtlessly  repeating  it — 
that  the  settlers  of  Minnesota  allowed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep 
by  the  Sioux,  that  they  did  not  fight  to 
defend  their  homes.  In  the  light  of  that 
statement,  let  us  follow  the  details  of  the 
Kandiyohi  attack. 

The  night  before  the  Indians  had  ap- 
peared at  the  Endreson  homestead,  Solo- 
mon Foot  and  one  Andrew  Nelson,  had 
been  in  a  hayfield  near  Erickson's,  when  a 
horseman  passed  with  word  of  the  out- 
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break  in  the  eastern  settlements.  Foot 
could  hardly  believe  the  news.  He  had 
hunted  and  traded  and  voyaged  with  the 
Indians  now  for  five  years,  and  many  of 
them  were  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  his 
wife  realized  the  peril,  and  wanted  him  to 
hide  in  the  brushwood  till  danger  had 
passed.  Cramming  their  coat  pockets 
with  ammunition,  the  Foot  family  donned 
dark-colored  clothing  and  hurriedly  hitch- 
ing up  a  wagon  set  out  for  the  lower  set- 
tlements. Near  Erickson's  cabin,  as  they 
drove  through  the  timbered  ravines,  a  cow 
bell  was  heard,  as  if  cattle  were  being  stam- 
peded. Remarking  that  it  looked  like  rain, 
Foot  at  once  proposed  that  they  spend  the 
night  at  the  Erickson's.  The  wagon  was 
hauled  inside  the  Erickson  fence  and  the 
oxen  left  yoked.  Though  he  would  not 
believe  the  news,  seasoned  hunter  as  he 
was,  Foot  insisted  on  the  Ericksons  bring- 
ing in  barrels  of  fresh  water  and  not  light- 
ing any  candles  in  the  house  that  night. 
Then  he  strayed  down  the  lane  and  perched 
on  the  fence  to  listen. 

There  were  the  usual  summer  sounds 
of  an  August  night — a  catbird  uttering 
querulous  complaint  in  the  bush,  field 
sparrows,  now  past  songtime,  chirruping 
cheerily  from  sprig  to  grass,  crickets  fifing 
on  the  roadside,  meadow  larks  lilting  as  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  dropping  flute  notes 
liquid  and  silver  from  mid-heaven.  The 
man  listened,  jabbing  impatiently  at  the 
fence  with  his  heel.  Suddenly,  some  dark 
objects  loomed  against  the  sky  down  the 
lane.  Foot  sprinted  for  the  house,  and  in 
a  manner  much  calmer  than  he  felt,  an- 
nounced that  "there  were  Indians  after 
all;  lights  must  be  kept  out;  coats  and 
quilts  must  be  hung  across  windows;  there 
was  no  danger,  but  it  would  be  well  to  see 
what  the  fellows  wanted,  without  giving 
them  target  for  any  fancy  shooting." 

In  answer  to  the  moccasined  salutation 
through  closed  doors  of  "How!  How! 
How!"  Foot  bade  the  red-rovers  be  off  or 
he  would  shoot  them.  Thereupon,  the  red- 
rovers  hobbled  their  ponies  for  the  night 
and  piled  fagots  against  the  darkened 
house,  for  what  reason  Foot  could  imagine. 
About  that  time,  luckily,  rain  began  to 
fall;  so  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
smoked  out  before  morning.  When  the 
Foot's  had  arrived,  one,  Swede  Charley, 
had  chanced  to  be  at  the  Ericksons'.  That 


night,  Foot  and  Charley  kept  guard  while 
the  rest  of  the  household  retired  upstairs; 
but  there  was  little  sleep;  for  till  day- 
dawn  the  monotonous  pum-pum  of  the 
Indian  tom-tom  could  be  heard  round  the 
campfires,  where  the  savages  were  pound- 
ing the  earth  in  a  war  dance.  Foot  had 
placed  tin  trunks  and  table  tops  across  the 
windows,  leaving  only  the  smallest  peek- 
holes  and  apertures  for  rifle  barrels.  Mare 
than  once  during  the  night,  moccasined 
tread  and  loud  growling  from  the  dogs 
told  of  the  enemy  spying  close  to  the 
house. 

Nothing  commands  respect  from  an 
Indian  like  fearless  front,  and  when  morn- 
ing had  come  without  any  tragedy,  Foot 
determined  to  take  fate  by  the  beard.  The 
Indians  were  outside  the  garden  fence. 
Foot  marched  boldly  out  and  shook  hands 
with  the  leaders  across  the  gate.  Their 
faces  were  painted,  indicating  they  were  a 
war  party;  and  they  asked  for  food.  Foot 
called  for  Swede  Charley  to  get  them  some 
potatoes.  At  the  same  instant,  he  ob- 
served two  startling  facts.  Guns  were 
concealed  beneath  every  blanket  and  two 
evil-visaged  villains  were  edging  round  to 
his  own  and  Swede  Charley's  backs.  Foot 
wheeled  on  the  hostile  nearest,  and  in  the 
redskin's  look  of  concentrated  hate  read 
the  truth  of  the  news  he  had  refused  to 
credit.  Before  he  could  call  out  warning, 
Swede  Charley  had  fallen  and  he,  himself, 
staggered  to  knees  with  a  gunshot  wound 
in  his  hip.  Up  on  the  instant,  he  turned 
on  his  enemy  and  succeeded  in  reeling 
rather  than  running  to  the  door,  where  he 
fell  on  the  threshold  and  was  dragged  in 
by  his  wife.  Handing  his  rifle  to  his  wife, 
with  the  words,  "Shoot!  Shoot  quick!" 
he  fainted. 

When  he  revived,  burning  with  thirst 
and  pain,  his  wife  and  Erickson  had 
rammed  the  rifle  barrels  through  the  log 
chinks  and  were  pumping  lead  into  the  red- 
skins fast  as  Mrs.  Erickson  could  load 
weapons,  the  strange  spectacle  being  pre- 
sented of  bullets  ricochetting  over  the 
cabin  floor  where  the  babies,  all  uncon- 
scious, played.  Crawling  across  the  floor 
to  one  of  the  water  barrels,  Foot  quenched 
his  thirst  and  dragged  back  to  load  weapons 
for  his  wife  and  Erickson,  while  Mrs. 
Erickson  carried  the  children  upstairs. 
Prying  his  own  rifle  past  one  of  the  lower 
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logs,  Foot  lay  on  the  floor  taking  aim,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  of  his 
enemies  fall. 

"Thank  God,"  he  was  saying,  "there 
goes  another  redskin  where — redskins  don't 
matter";  and  his  wife  was  gasping  back 
between  shots,  "For  goodness'  sake,  Solo- 
mon, don't  use  such  bad  language — "  when 
the  ping  of  a  bullet  caught  his  right  arm 
and  another  ball  punctured  his  right  lung. 
He  had  but  called  on  his  wife  and  Erickson 
to  keep  low  or  they  would  be  shot,  when 
Erickson  spun  across  the  floor,  screaming 
and  crazed,  wounded  terribly,  to  be 
dragged  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft  by  Mrs. 
Erickson.  This  left  the  whole  defense  of 
the  household  with  Mrs.  Foot.  Already, 
a  ball  had  splintered  the  door,  passing 
through  her  clothing,  and  now  smoke  be- 
gan to  ooze  through  the  logs  on  one  side 
of  the  house,  where  the  Indians  were 
trying  their  best  to  set  things  on  fire. 
Mrs.  Erickson  poured  water  down  from 
the  inside,  and  the  wet  mist  outside  served 
to  put  out  the  fire;  but  the  bullets  still 
peppered  windows  and  doors,  the  savages 
emitting  shrieks  of  delight  as  they  heard 
poor  Erickson's  cries  of  pain.  By  mid- 
day the  Indians  had  used  all  the  powder 
they  cared  to  waste  on  this  house;  and 
the  shooting  ceased.  Gathering  up  their 
dead  warriors,  they  drove  off  the  stock  and 
rode  away  with  a  final  thud  of  balls  as  they 
abandoned  the  house.  By  this  time,  Mrs. 
Foot  had  only  two  caps  and  two  balls  left. 
Foot  guessed  that  Swede  Charley's  wife 
and  other  neighbors  had  taken  refuge  on 
some  of  the  secluded  islands  in  the  lake; 
and  he  now  begged  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Erickson  to  do  likewise.  If  they  could 
but  reach  Green  Lake,  word  could  be  sent 
to  the  eastern  forts.  By  remaining,  they 
could  do  no  good  to  the  injured  men.  By 
going,  they  could  at  least  save  their  fam- 
ilies and  perhaps  bring  back  help  to  the 
cabin. 

Kissing  their  husbands  farewell — what 
seemed  an  eternal  farewell — the  two 
women  prepared  to  set  out,  each  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  followed  by  the  larger 
girls.  Before  going,  they  re-barricaded 
windows  and  doors.  Water  and  the  last 
charge  of  ammunition  were  placed  on  the 
floor  beside  Foot  downstairs.  Water  was 
left  beside  Erickson  in  the  loft.  Then  the 
wives  let  themselves  out  by  the  cellar  trap- 


door. From  the  place  where  he  lay  on 
the  floor  behind  the  front  door,  Foot  rose 
on  his  elbow  in  the  silence,  and  through 
a  crack  in  the  panel  watched  the  two 
figures  retreat  down  the  lane  and  disap- 
pear into  the  rushes  of  the  lake  shore. 
Then  the  man  breathed  a  great  sigh  of 
relief!     Likewise,  he  fainted! 

When  Foot  regained  consciousness,  he 
found  himself  covered  with  flies  and  his 
wounds  in  a  condition  unspeakable.  The 
sun  was  beating  on  the  house  like  a  furnace 
and  the  room  in  a  buzz  with  innumerable 
insects  that  had  crawled  through  the 
shivered  windows.  The  wounded  man  be- 
came conscious,  with  that  peculiar  and 
inexplicable  feeling  which  every  one  has 
had  at  sometime — of  a  human  presence,, 
that  some  one  was  looking  at  him,  that  he 
had  been  awakened  sensing  an  approach. 
At  the  same  instant,  his  eyes  met  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  the  log 
chinks. 

"Who's  that?"  he  called.  No  answer. 
Little  Ole  Endreson  didn't  know  English 
very  well,  and  a  man  who  had  been  uncon- 
scious for  thirty  hours  didn't  speak  very 
loud.  He  roused  himself,  beat  on  the 
floor  and  called  up  to  Erickson  in  the  loft. 
Then  Ole  Endreson  entered  by  the  cellar 
trapdoor,  followed  by  a  little  woman, 
almost  as  broad  as  she  was  long — which 
wasn't  saying  much;  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  day,  the  two  men  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  being  attended  by 
an  angel  of  light,  though  she  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  little  Norwegian 
woman,  who  could  yoke  steers  at  a  pinch. 
I  confess  I  had  rather  have  that  little 
woman  for  my  ancestress,  than  the  noblest 
duchess  of  a  Bourbon  or  a  Stuart  line. 
It  takes  women  with  big  souls  to  rear 
a  race  with  high  ideals,  which  make 
good. 

As  far  as  I  can  follow  the  itinerary,  Guri 
Endreson  camped  that  first  night  with  her 
invalids  somewhere  near  what  is  now 
called  Diamond  Lake;  but  I  confess  when 
you  take  the  scrappy  records  of  half  a 
dozen  dead  people  and  the  fuller  verbal 
reports  of  as  many  again,  who  are  living, 
and  they  all  differ  in  details  and  all  agree 
on  essentials,  then  I  confess  I  don't  vouch 
for  such  trifles  as  the  number  of  children 
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in  each  family,  and  their  names,  and  the 
camping  places. 

Anyway,  as  you  can  see  if  you  look  at 
the  map  of  Kandiyohi  County,  Minnesota, 
they  must  have  camped  that  first  night 
some  four  of  five  miles  east  of  Eagle  Lake, 
in  a  bee  line  for  Forest  City.  For  the  first 
time  since  Tuesday,  the  sun  went  down  in 
full  glory,  a  shield  in  pageantry  of  clouds, 
such  as  pagans  might  worship,  and  in  still- 
ness as  of  death.  When  the  little  woman 
kneeled  to  say  her  prayers  before  doing 
sentry  duty,  her  family  of  invalids  may 
have  wondered  if  the  Angel  of  Records 
were  sending  out  special -delivery  mes- 
sengers to  keep  invisible  watch  beside 
her  that  night.  Anyway,  the  night 
passed  without  alarms,  but  noontide  found 
her  charges  mighty  hungry.  Ole  recon- 
noitered  a  deserted  house,  coming  back 
with  a  single  raw  egg  and  a  ripe  tomato. 
That  keeps  them  going  to  the  next  de- 
serted homestead,  and  to  the  next,  and  to 
the  next,  till  on  the  third  day,  the  weary 
ox  team  shambles  into  Forest  City. 

There,  to  the  joy,  the  joy  unutterable  of 


all,  Erickson  and  Foot  found  their  families 
safely  housed,  and  Guri  Endreson  found 
her  two  daughters.  When  she  had  told 
her  story,  and  they  had  told  theirs,  her 
only  words  were:  "Well,  you  must  give 
me  something  to  do  to  keep  from  think- 
ing! 1  mpst  have  work;  or  I  shall  lose 
my  reason." 

The  daughters  had  been  carried  off  as 
she  surmised,  but  you  recall  how,  near  the 
root-house,  she  had  heard  the  Indians 
shouting  as  if  for  runaway  horses.  About 
a  mile  from  the  homestead,  the  warriors 
had  paused  to  apportion  the  plunder, 
chief  of  which,  of  course,  were  the  two 
white  girls.  Something  startled  the  ponies. 
They  galloped  off.  The  Indians  pursued. 
On  the  instant,  both  girls  dashed  to  hiding 
in  the  brushwood  of  the  lake,  wading  half 
the  night  to  throw  the  pursuers  off.  the 
trail.  All  next  day  they  hid  (this  accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  the  story  told  me),  but 
by  the  second  night  they  were  famished 
for  food.  Coming  to  a  stray  cow,  they 
milked  her  by  turns,  and  so  appeased 
hunger.     Two  days  later,  they  were  found 


In  Bad  Lands  where  White  Lodge  retreated  with  his  captives  from  Minnesota  to  S.  Dakota. 
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by  scouts  of  Forest  City  and  conveyed  to 
the  town. 

The  Endreson  and  Erickson  families 
afterward  returned  to  live  at  Kandiyohi, 
where  they  and  their  descendants  reside 
to  this  day.  Guri  Endreson  became  a 
Mother  in  Israel  to  the  Pioneers,  and  died 


full  of  honor  and  years,  in  1881.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Solomon  Lake  churchyard, 
and  one  may  see  the  monument  to  this 
Daughter  of  the  Vikings  there  to-day. 
Personally,  I  think  the  best  monument  of 
all  is  the  brain  and  the  brawn  and  the  spirit 
such  heroism  breeds  in  the  race. 


A    BIRD    THAT    SKATED 


BY   HATTIE   WASHBURN 


THE  bright  sunshine  of  early  spring 
had  thawed  the  drifts  of  snow  and 
freed  the  ice-bound  streams.  The 
winds  bore  a  hint  of  the  power  winter  still 
held  despite  the  genial  sunlight.  Rejoicing 
in  each  harbinger  of  spring,  I  started  on  my 
morning  walk  along  a  road  where  had 
flowed  tiny  rivulets  the  preceding  day. 
Then  only  thin  sheets  of  ice  remained  to 
show  where  they  had  taken  their  courses. 

I  had  traveled  but  a  short  distance  when 
I  observed  a  female  Lapland  Longspur 
running  along  the  road  ahead  of  me.  Un- 
doubtedly she  was  a  member  of  the  large 
flock  that  had  spent  the  winter  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  home  and  had  seen  me  often 
during  the  long,  cold  months.  She  seemed 
unafraid  and  often  paused  to  eat.  Then 
she  ran  on,  sometimes  ahead  of  me,  some- 
times but  a  few  feet  to  one  side  of  her 
human  companion,  or  took  short  flights, 
alighting  again  in  or  near  my  path. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  pike  which 
crosses  a  small  slough.  The  melting  snows 
had  filled  it  with  water  but  the  rank  reeds 
and  grasses  still  showed  above  the  surface 
in  places.  During  the  night  a  thin  coating 
of  ice  had  formed.  The  gushing  stream 
which  flowed  near  had  broken  the  frail 
fetters  forged  by  the  chill  of  night  and 
tossed  them  aside  in  derision.  Here  and 
there  along  its  course  where  the  water 
swept  grandly  around  some  curve,  the 
waves  had  piled  the  glistening  fragments 
upon  the  shore.  There  they  lay  gleaming 
in  the  morning  sunlight  like  material 
awaiting  the  hands  of  elfin  architects  to 
make  them  into  an  enchanted  castle.  But 
on  the  slough  the  ice  lay  still  unbroken. 

Quickly    my    little    friend    took    wing, 


alighting  on  a  tuft  of  grass  which  protruded 
from  the  ice  and  waved  in  the  fresh  spring 
wind.  There  she  found  food  to  her  liking 
and  started  to  run  to  another  tuft.  The 
frolicsome  winds  ruffled  her  feathers  and 
pushed  the  tiny  lady  swiftly  over  the 
glassy  surface  until  she  caught  on  a  reed 
or  bunch  of  grass.  Each  time  that  she 
stopped  at  a  station  she  foraged  diligently, 
then  started  to  run  to  another,  but  after 
vainly  trying  to  regain  her  footing  she 
would  skate  across  the  ice  before  the  wind 
in  seeming  enjoyment.  Thus  she  pursued 
that  most  unusual  recreation  for  a  bird, 
until  she  reached  the  shore.  I  carefully 
drove  her  back  upon  the  ice  where  I  would 
not  have  wished  to  trust  a  creature  of  even 
her  slight  weight,  so  thin  it  was,  did  I  not 
know  that  should  the  ice  break  she  would 
instantly  spread  her  wings  and  find  perfect 
safety  in  the  air. 

Far  out  she  went  upon  the  ice  and  began 
her  unbirdlike  antics.  She  looked  so  cute 
skating  from  tuft  to  tuft,  her  back  to  the 
wind,  her  tail  braced  against  the  ice,  her 
black  feet  with  the  long  spurs,  spread  out 
upon  the  smooth  surface  and  her  graceful 
head  held  high,  that  I  laughed  aloud. 
She  caught  upon  a  reed  and  looked  about 
in  sudden  alarm.  My  presence  had  had  no 
terrors  for  her  even  though  my  garments 
fluttered  wildly  in  the  wind,  but  laughter, 
which  she  had  undoubtedly  never  heard 
before,  was  disconcerting  to  say  the  least. 
Reassured  at  last  she  foraged  a  little,  took 
a  few  more  slides  across  the  ice  and  flew  to 
a  near-by  field. 

Alone  I  pursued  my  morning  walk,  smil- 
ing as  I  thought  of  the  queer  little  bird 
that  skated. 


AZOTE— THE    MILK-FED    RACE 

HORSE 

BY   A.    C.    ROBINSON 


S^Tp^qHE  race  horse  and  the 
4  problem  of  its  higher 
development  is  a  sub- 
ject which  for  many 
years  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  highly  paid 
and  highly  interested 
specialists.  Neither  trouble  nor  capital 
has  been  spared  in  the  effort  to  bring  out 
a  horse  that  could  run  half  a  length  faster 
than  any  other,  and  although  the  life  of 
a  racer  as  such,  is  brief,  yet  the  returns 
from  a  Futurity  winner,  both  in  money 
and  glory  are  so  large  as  to  tempt  a  great 
many  to  enter  the  competition.  With  so 
much  capital  and  brains  invested  in  the 
business,  or  sport  as  some  prefer  to  call 
it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  strides 
were  made  as  would  seem  to  leave  little 
to  the  future.  With  the  up-to-date  method 
of  shoeing  and  the  perfection  of  breeding, 
training  and  accoutering  a  horse  for  the 
track,  it  certainly  seemed — especially  after 
an  American  boy  had  initiated  the  pres- 
ent method  of  mounting  and  riding — that 
the  last  word  had  been  said.  What  was 
there  left  to  do? 

The  first  to  come  forward  with  an 
answer  to  this  question  was  an  American 
gentleman  living  in  Paris  and  his  answer 
was  a  daring  one.  He  said:  "We  will  give 
the  race  horse  a  new  food,  a  food  of  animal 
instead  of  vegetable  origin."  And  he  se- 
lected nothing  more  or  less  than  milk. 

It  seemed  the  height  of  absurdity.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  of  any  animal  which 
had  been  reared  to  its  full  strength,  lived, 
thrived  and  fulfilled  its  duties  on  milk,  and 
to  attempt  such  a  thing  with  a  race  horse 
which  is  called  upon  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  force  and  which  had 
been  studied,  pampered  and  thought  over 
for  generations  seemed  the  height  of  ex- 


travagance. Yet  the  experiment  was 
made  and  the  fact  is  no  longer  dubious  that 
a  race  horse  can  be  brought  to  its  full  de- 
velopment with  no  other  food  than  milk. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  curse 
of  milk  is  water.  This  is  not  said  face- 
tiously, for  while  we  shall  speak  later  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  baptism  of 
milk  we  now  allude  only  to  the  water 
which  it  contains  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
This  water,  however,.is  87  per  cent,  of  the 
bulk,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that 
cow's  milk  must  be  considered  a  .highly 
diluted  and  therefore  correspondingly  un- 
nutritious  food.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
dry  milk  is  simply  to  remove  this  87  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  process  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  very  simple.  The  milk 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  comes  from  the 
cow — in  most  cases  an  hour  or  two — is 
passed  without  preliminary  treatment 
physical  or  chemical,  except  straining,  over 
polished  steel  rollers  in  a  thin  sheet.  The 
rollers  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the 
milk  remains  on  them  only  about  two  and 
one-half  seconds.  It  comes  off  the  rollers 
a  dry  powder  containing  less  moisture  than 
flour,  only  5  or  6  per  cent.  It  is  then 
packed  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  can  be 
shipped  far  or  near  as  required.  Its 
chemical  composition  has  been  unchanged 
and  it  will  now  keep  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  until  the  re-addition  of  water. 
I,  myself,  have  drank  milk  more  than  two 
years  old. 

It  was  upon  this  milk  powder  that 
Azote  was  fed,  and  surprising  have  been 
the  results.  The  considerations  which 
led  his  owner  to  make  the  experiment 
were  founded  upon  the  theory  that  food 
of  animal  origin  contains  more  nutriment 
than  that  of  vegetable,  hence  the  develop- 
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ment  resultant  from  a  diet  of  the  former 
should  be  more  rapid  than  of  the  latter. 
Now  the  ordinary  horse  does  not  reach  his 
full  power,  that  is  the  maximum  of  what 
he  can  do  upon  the  track,  until  he  is  four 
or  five  years  old.  All  the  best  prizes  are 
offered  for  two-  and  three-year-olds  and 
as  soon  as  a  horse  begins  carrying  weight 
for  age  his  chances  for  a  "grand  killing" 
are  pretty  well  over.  But  suppose  by  a 
new  method  of  feeding  a  colt  could  be  made 
to  gain  a  year  and  while  in  reality  only 
three  years  old  have  the  growth  and 
strength  of  four?  With  this  idea  of  rapid 
development  in  view,  the  colt  Azote  was 
bought. 

He  was  taken  from  his  mother  when  he 
was  twenty-six  days  old,  and  started  upon 
dry  milk.  He  received  one-half  a  pound 
of  the  powder  mixed  with  two  quarts  of 
water  every  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  eight 
times  a  day,  just  like  a  baby.  He  drank 
it  from  a  pail  in  about  a  minute  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  his  feeding.  He  was 
weighed  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
and  as  he  grew  the  quantity  of  food  was 
increased  in  proportion  to  his  increase  in 
weight.  After  a  time  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  hay, 
not  for  any  purpose  of  nutrition  but  in 
order  to  give  bulk  to  the  highly  concen- 
trated food  upon  which  he  subsisted.  He 
was  given  about  one-half  as  much  hay  as 
other  horses  receive.  This  is  all  he  has 
ever  eaten,  a  little  hay  and  the  milk  powder 
mixed  with  water;  never  any  oats  or  corn, 
and  in  this  lies  the  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ment. Yet  when  we  consider  that  one 
pound  of  dry,  separated  milk  contains  as 
much  muscle-making  material  as  five 
pounds  of  oats  or  corn  and  as  twelve 
pounds  of  hay,  it  was  not  so  daring  after 
all.  And  besides  dry  milk  is  digested  to 
the  extent  of  98  per  cent.,  oats  and  corn  to 
65  per  cent,  and  hay  only  35  per  cent. 
The  advantages  of  this  last  fact  are  ob- 
vious, for  besides  receiving  more  nourish- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  bulk  it  requires 
only  twenty-six  hours  for  dry  milk  to  pass 
through  the  intestines,  whereas  ordinary 
food  takes  three  to  four  days,  so  that 
there  is  much  less  waste  material  and  a 
horse  during  a  race  carries  over  the  course 
much  less  dead  weight.  It  is  just  as  if  his 
handicap  had  been  cut  down. 

At  the  present  writing  Azote  is  three 


years  old,  and  eats  seventeen  pounds  of 
dry  milk  per  day,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  little  over  eighty  quarts  of  separate 
milk,  or  about  the  yield  of  eight  good  cows. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  horse  could  drink 
eighty  quarts  of  fluid  in  a  day,  but  by  the 
drying  process  Azote  is  enabled  to  get  all 
the  food  in  these  eighty  quarts  without 
being  obliged  to  drink  more  than  thirty 
quarts  of  liquid. 

On  paper  the  experiment  should  work 
out  as  follows: 

Azote  gets  twenty-eight  thousand  food- 
units  or  calories  as  they  are  chemically 
called,  a  day.  Other  race  horses  receive 
twenty  thousand.  It  is  estimated  that 
twelve  thousand  are  needed  by  a  horse 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  func- 
tions; thus  the  ordinary  horse  has  eight 
thousand  calories  left  over  for  work,  while 
Azote  has  sixteen  thousand  or  twice  as 
much.  Hence  he  should  be  capable  of  a 
much  greater  amount  of  work  or  a  more 
severe  training. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  in  which  Azote 
will  compete  this  summer  with  the  crack 
racers  of  the  world  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  have  followed  his  career,  but 
be  the  result  what  it  may — and  many  ele- 
ments enter  into  a  horse  race  to  make  it 
uncertain — we  can  now  record  the  follow- 
ing surprising  results  of  this  feeding. 

It  is  established  beyond  question  that  a 
horse  can  be  brought  up  and  worked  more 
than  ordinary  horses  on  milk.  Further- 
more, Azote  reached  his  maximum  weight 
and  development,  one  thousand  and 
twelve  pounds,  in  the  unprecedented  time 
of  eighteen  months  and  ten  days,  or  an 
average  gain  during  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-three  days  of  feeding,  of  over  one 
and  one-half  pounds  per  day. 

Ordinary  horses  take  two  and  one-half 
years  to  reach  their  full  weight  develop- 
ment and  their  average  gain  per  day  is  less 
than  one  pound.  Another  astonishing 
fact,  and  one  of  which  he  is  the  only  living 
example,  is  that  he  had  all  his  three-year- 
old  teeth  when  he  was  two  years  and  two 
months.  It  would  seem  that  the  day 
when  the  wise  ones  could  tell  the  age  of 
a  horse  by  looking  in  his  mouth  was  past. 

But  interesting  as  this  experiment  has 
been  and  wide  as  undoubtedly  will  be  its 
results,  it  represents  only  a  small  and  un- 
important part  of  the  scope  of  dry  milk. 
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Something  of  the  vastness  of  this  subject 
may  be  surmised  from  the  assertions  con- 
fidently advanced  by  those  who  are  study- 
ing it,  that  a  new  food  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  more,  a  new  food  of  the  highest 
quality.  Nor  when  we  examine  their  ar- 
guments does  this  assertion  seem  exag- 
gerated. 

They  begin  by  pointing  out  the  practical 
impossibility  of  obtaining  germ-free  milk 
even  from  the  best  cows  and  with  the 
greatest  hygienic  precautions.  The  New 
York  Milk  Commission  lay  down  thirty 
thousand  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter 
as  the  standard  for  certified  milk.  Now 
granting  that  the  cow  is  healthy  and  free 
from  tuberculosis,  etc.,  here  is  something 
to  start  with,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
this  number  will  have  increased  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  times. 

Since  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day  and 
only  one  shipment  made,  at  least  half  the 
milk  is  twelve  hours  old  when  it  leaves  the 
dairy.  To  this  must  be  added  the  time  of 
transportation  and  retail  delivery,  so  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  all  cities  milk  we  drink 
is  at  least  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  con- 
tains the  corresponding  increase  of  germs. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  germs  are  not 
poisonous,  but  even  those  which  are  harm- 
less, medically  speaking,  vitiate  the  milk. 
They  eat  it,  live  on  its  strength-giving 
properties  just  as  a  person  would.  So  that . 
we  are  really  trying  to  nourish  ourselves  on 
milk-fed  germs  instead  of  germ-free  milk. 
Noonewould  thinkof  taking  their  baby  into 
the  top  gallery  of  a  theater  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  already  used  by  hundreds  of 
persons  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  it  by  a 
change  of  air,  yet  this  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  feeding  it  upon  the  milk 
of  commerce.  But  there  is  still  worse  to 
come,  for  in  order  to  keep  the  milk  in  ap- 
parently good  condition  the  dairy  man 
has  resource  to  what  is  called  doctoring. 
That  is,  he  adds  a  certain  quantity  of 
foreign  chemical  matter,  such  as  boracic 
acid,  formaline,  etc. 

When  it  reaches  the  retailer  he  cannot 
at  once  dispose  of  all  his  supply  and  in 
order  that  it  may  not  go  bad  on  his  hands 
he  gives  it  another  dose.  Professor  Blyth, 
of  London,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  said  that  he 
had  found  in  the  milk  of  commerce  as 
high    as    "an    amount    of     boracic     acid 


equivalent  to  eighty  grains  of  borax  to  the 
pint." 

And  milk  more  or  less  doctored  in  this 
way  is  sold  everywhere  as  pure  milk. 

There  are  many  dishonest  retailers  also 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  dilute  the  milk  with 
water  or  "baptize"  it  as  it  is  called.  This 
practice  has  furnished  no  end  of  material 
to  the  stage  and  the  funny  papers  and  has 
been  of  course  much  exaggerated.  Never- 
theless it  is  founded  upon  fact  and  some 
curious  instances  are  on  record.  Not  long 
ago  a  Paris  policeman  arrested  a  man  who, 
in  the  quiet  of  early  morning;  was  tran- 
quilly filling  his  cans  with  water  from  the 
fountain  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  water 
upon  which  the  dirt  and  dust  thrown  up 
by  thousands  of  passing  cabs  and  auto- 
mobiles had  settled.  No  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  drinking  the  water  from  that 
fountain,  yet  here  it  was  going  into  their 
milk. 

If  you  add  to  these  considerations  the 
results  of  uncleanliness  by  ignorant  or 
careless  people,  the  unavoidable  dirt  of  the 
stables  and  on  the  cows  themselves,  we 
may  see  how  much  chance  there  is  of  get- 
ting good  milk  even  with  the  best  system 
and  how  utterly  bad  is  that  which  the 
majority  drink. 

These  facts  are  so  well  recognized  that 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover 
some  method  of  improving  the  situation. 
The  process  called  pasteurization  was  an 
attempt  to  kill  at  least  a  part  of  the  bacteria 
by  heat.  Its  resultant  product  was  of 
course  far  superior  to  ordinary  milk,  but 
could  not  for  a  number  of  reasons  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  partial  success. 
The  same  idea  was  carried  to  greater  ex- 
tremes in  sterilization.  Here  we  have  all 
the  germs  actually  killed  by  boiling.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  germ-free  milk,  but  it 
has  been  established  that  by  this  process 
not  only  are  the  germs  destroyed  but  by 
the  long  exposure  to  heat  certain  chemical 
changes  take  place  in  the  milk  itself,  and 
sterilized  milk  is  now  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  to  be  hard  to  digest  and 
a  food  unfit  for  a  steady  diet  for  children. 

The  idea  of  the  elimination  of  water 
was  also  acted  upon  in  what  we  know  as 
condensed  milk,  but  as  only  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  water  is  taken  out  it 
has  little  importance  outside  of  a  mere 
reduction  in  bulk. 
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These,  then,  are  the  difficulties  to  be 
coped  with;  let  us  see  in  how  simple  a 
manner  dry  milk  surmounts  them. 

In  the  first  place  all  germs  are  killed  by 
the  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
degrees  to  which  the  milk  is  subjected. 
The  milk  itself  does  not  suffer  any  chemical 
change,  as  in  the  case  of  sterilization,  on 
account  of  the  short  space  of  time  it  is 
subjected  to  this  heat,  only  two  and  one- 
half  seconds  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  Secondly,  bacteria  develop  only 
in  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  must  be  15  per  cent, 
moisture  for  the  propagation  of  germs. 
Now,  as  dry  milk  contains  only  6  per  cent, 
moisture,  any  germs  which  may  subse- 
quently get  into  the  powder  cannot  de- 
velop; hence  the  milk  keeps  indefinitely 
or  until  water  is  again  added.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  dry  milk  a  food  eight  times 
-as  nutritious  as  ordinary  milk  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  and  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  bacteria  and  will  remain  so.  Let 
us  glance  in  conclusion  at  the  possibilities 
which  this  new  food  opens  up. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  question 
of  food  is  the  most  fundamental  one  with 
which  the  human  race  is  confronted.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  world 
are  occupying  themselves  alone  with  this 
question:  "How  am  I  and  my  children 
going  to  live?"  and  in  this  problem  of 
living  it  is  the  item  of  food  which  is  para- 
mount. Vast  industries  have  sprung  up 
in  answer  to  this  want  and  thousands  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  food  prod- 
ucts. Great  intellects  are  studying  the 
proposition  of  how  to  furnish  the  world 
matter  on  which  it  may  subsist  at  the 
minimum  cost.  But  many  of  them  go  a 
long  way  about;  the  inventor  of  dry  milk 
took  the  short  route.  If  any  doubt  exists 
on  this  subject  one  has  only  to  consider 
the  cow  as  a  food-producing  laboratory. 
With  all  the  high  application  of  machinery 
of  which  this  age  is  capable  no  one  has  yet 
brought  forward  a  system  equal  to  that 
contained  within  this  humble  but  most 
useful  animal.  The  cow  quietly  browsing 
upon  the  meadow  in  sunshine  and  shower 
contains  within  it  a  mechanism  superior 
to  any  invented  by  man.  One  indication 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  suffice. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  food  before  it  can 
go  into  tissue,  etc.,  before  it  can  do  any 


good  to  the  consumer,  is  first  transformed 
into  blood.  Now  the  food  that  the  cow 
takes  up  from  the  clover  field  becomes 
blood  in  the  animal  but  instead  of  being 
used  by  her  for  her  own  growth  it  is  given 
off  through  the  mammary  glands  as  milk. 
Thus  some  one  else  instead  of  the  cow 
profits  by  its  efforts.  This  is  why  cows 
which  are  good  milkers  are  always  thin; 
a  fact  well  known  to  farmers.  In  other 
words  milk  is  a  food  already  prepared  and 
which  changes  most  readily  into  the  tissue 
required,  half  the  process  being  already 
performed  by  the  cow.  It  is  also  of  a 
higher  order  of  nutriment  than  beef,  be- 
cause it  contains  no  fiber  or  other  sub- 
stances which  are  useless  or  even  harmful. 
Water  is  the  only  ingredient  which  is  of  no 
use  and  this  the  process  of  dry  milk  elimi- 
nates. So  that  in  this  powder  we  have  simply 
animal  matter  which  has  been  transformed 
into  a  food  of  the  highest  quality. 

Milk  is  the  recognized  food  for  infants 
and  children  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  dry 
milk  is  certainly  the  baby's  food  par  ex- 
cellence. It  is  of  a  staple  composition, 
sterile  and  easy  to  prepare.  The  amount 
of  nutriment  the  child  receives  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety,  becomes  a  known 
quantity  and  furthermore  no  matter  where 
it  goes  it  has  always  the  same  food.  A 
child  can  be  taken  around  the  world  with- 
out a  change  of  diet.  And  so  long  as  the 
water  which  is  added  is  pure  and  the  ordi- 
nary precautions  taken  about  the  bottles, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  germs  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  children 
being  made  sick  by  bad  milk  or  a  change  of 
diet.  Dry  milk  can  not  be  bad  milk,  so  if 
you  want  to  travel  simply  fill  a  tin  box  and 
start  with  perfect  confidence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  it 
will  have  also  great  value  as  a  food  for 
adults.  Obviously  if  it  can  nourish  a 
race  horse,  it  can  nourish  a  man.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  laborer  could  sub- 
sist, be  fully  nourished  and  perform  all  his 
work  on  ten  cents  a  day.  Of  course, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  do  it  or  not 
is  another  question,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  eating  has 
become  a  necessary  part  of  our  digestive 
system.  Certainly  no  one  would  live  on 
milk  who  could  help  it.  But  as  a  food  ad- 
junct, especially  among  the  poorer  classes, 
it  will   have   a  wide   significance.     How- 
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ever,  it  is  when  we  come  to  consider  dry 
milk  as  used  in  the  preparation  of  food 
that  we  see  its  tremendous  future.  Not 
only  is  milk  used  in  cooking  a  majority  of 
the  dishes  one  sees  upon  the  table,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  prepared  foods  in 
which  it  is  a  large  factor,  not  to  mention 
bread  which  has  been  called  the  staff  of 
life,  and  when  we  begin  to  consider  the 
caterer,  the  chocolate  maker,  etc.,  the  list 
is  interminable. 

The  advantages  of  dry  milk  for  all  these 
thousand  purposes  is  evident.  In  the  old 
way  one  bought  one's  milk  every  day; 
what  was  not  used  was  wasted  and  what 
was  needed  often  went  bad  before  it  could 
be  used.  By  the  new  method  one  not 
only  gets  milk  of  a  higher  quality  but 
buys  it  once  a  week  or  once  a  month — only 
so  much  as  is  actually  required,  and  what 
is  left  over  keeps  as  long  as  necessary. 
There  is  no  waste,  no  trouble,  and  better 
milk.  It  can  also  be  sold  cheaper  than 
ordinary  milk  because  of  the  saving  on 
transportation.  It  is  shipped  in  large 
quantities  with   all   the   expense  incident 


to  retail  delivery  eliminated;  it  goes  by 
freight  instead  of  express,  there  is  only  one- 
eighth  as  much  weight  to  pay  for,  and 
there  are  no  cans  to  be  shipped  back. 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
part  milk  plays  in  the  world.  The  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  dairy  products  in  America  exceed 
in  value  the  output  of  the  Steel  Trust  in  a 
given  year.  In  America  there  is  one  cow 
to  every  five  inhabitants;  in  Europe  about 
the  same.  To-day  milk  is  received  in 
England  from  all  over  the  world,  some  of  it 
being  more  than  ten  weeks  'en  route  and 
crossing  the  equator.  Surely  it  is  no 
longer  a  dream  to  speak  of  the  new  food- 
or  predict  that  milk  has  been  made  a  staple 
commodity  which  will  be  quoted  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  like  any  other  food 
stuff.  Those  who  give  deep  thought  to 
this  question  predict  that  in  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  cows  in  the  world 
will  be  doubled.  Economists  say  wheat 
is  a  more  staple  monetary  standard  than 
gold;  perhaps  our  children  may  live  to  see 
milk  the  universal  standard  of  exchange. 


Azote  when  twelve  days  less  than  two  years  old.      Weight  955  pounds  (muscles  very 
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THE  relative  charrns  of  fishing  and 
shooting  are  so  favorite  a  topic  of 
dissension  in  the  club  smoking- 
room  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  present  to 
Outing  Magazine  readers  half  a  dozen 
opinions  from  Englishmen  competent  to 
write  on  both  sports.  These  include  sev- 
eral who  have  worked  arduously  in  the 
political  life,  one  who  has  served  long  and 
honorably  in  the  British  Navy  and  one  of 
London's  busiest  actor-managers. 

The  subject  is  discussed  from  the  single 
standpoint  of  the  busy  man's  holiday  after 
a  spell  of  brain-fag.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  of  leisure,  with  all  the 
year  a  playing  holiday,  other  conclusions 
might  be  reached.  Americans  moreover 
might,  and  probably  would,  argue  from 
different  premises  to  other  results.  Their 
ideas  of  the  strenuous  life  differ  from  those 
commonly  held  in  England,  for  the  Ameri- 
can's opportunities  of  big-game  shooting 
lie  moreover  at  their  own  back  door.  The 
Englishman  who  longs  for  life  in  the 
wilderness  must  cross  the  limits  of  Europe. 
The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  can  turn 
his  back  on  civilization  and  lose  himself  in 
the  wilds  without  crossing  water,  for  his 
home  includes  the  wilderness  as  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
some  allowance  for  these  conditions,  if 
American  readers  are  to  see  these  English 
views  in  the  right  perspective. 

Some  who  have  kindly  contributed  to 
the  discussion  have  appreciated  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  question  more  than 
others.     Admiral  Kennedy  and  Sir  Henry 


Seton-Karr  presuppose  that  an  overworked 
man  is  middle-aged,  if  not  indeed  generally 
out  of  condition,  while  Mr.  Turner-Turner 
sounds  an  equally  important  note  when  he 
infers  that  such  a  one  cannot  have  had 
time  to  acquire  proficiency  in  handling 
firearms,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  both 
safer  and  happier  with  fishing  tackle. 
More  than  one  of  those  whose  views  are 
here  given  allude  to  the  greater  opportu- 
nities of  reveling  in  the  beauties  of  Nature 
that  fall  to  the  fisherman.  He  who  keeps 
his  eye  glued  to  a  painted  float  is  not  per- 
haps likely  to  note  the  flashing  kingfisher 
or  flirting  wagtail,  but  the  fly-fisherman  at 
any  rate  is  free  between  his  casts  to  appre- 
ciate the  open  page  of  Nature's  book. 

With  the  exception  of  a  reservation  by 
one  correspondent,  all  seven  favor  the  rod 
rather  than  the  gun  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated, and  this  unanimous  verdict  is  not 
likely  to  cause  surprise.  The  holiday  of 
the  jaded  merchant  or  professional  man 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  his 
workaday  life,  and  it  needs  no  special 
knowledge  of  sport  to  appreciate  that  the 
silent  trout-stream  affords  this  in  greater 
measure  than  the  more  arduous  and  noisy 
surroundings  of  social  shooting,  the  only 
kind  (except  deerstalking)  available  in 
Britain.  The  tracking  of  big  game,  which, 
as  already  suggested,  Americans  may  enjoy 
in  their  own  country,  offers  similar  quiet 
and  communion  with  Nature,  but  English 
sportsmen,  writing  chiefly  of  their  own 
home,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  this 
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into  account.  Here  follow  the  communi- 
cations received  from  the  gentlemen  con- 
sulted: 

Mr.  Sydney   Buxton,  M.  P.,  writes: 

"My  comparison  is  confined  to  the  re- 
spective pleasure-giving  merits  of  fly- 
fishing for  salmon  or  trout — and  especially 
of  dry-fly  fishing  for  trout — as  compared 
to  grouse-driving,  partridge-driving,  and 
cover-shooting.  And,  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  enjoyment,  or  sport,  of 
recreation,  or  of  rest,  fishing,  to  my  mind, 
holds  the  first  place.  The  distraction  and 
interest  which  a  sport  affords  is  largely 
measured  by  the  amount  of  effort  and  con- 
centration involved  in  its  pursuit.  Broadly 
speaking,  in  the  case  of  shooting,  every- 
thing, except  the  selection  of  the  bird,  the 
aim,  the  pull  of  the  trigger,  is  done  for  you. 
In  the  case  of  fishing,  you  must  do  every- 
thing for  yourself.  Then,  in  the  former 
case,  you  know  pretty  well  what  the  bag 
will  be.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  always  an 
extremely  unknown  quantity. 

"  Further,  in  shooting,  the  sportsman  is 
not  actually  pitting  himself  against  or  out- 
maneuvering,  a  particular  bird.  But  suc- 
cess in  fly-fishing,  especially  in  dry-fly 
f  shing,  turns  on  the  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  fisherman  matched  against  the  wari- 
ness and  increasing  intelligence  of  the  fish. 
The  particular  trout  has  to  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  a  tiny  bundle  of  feathers  and  silk 
is  actually  a  living  creature  and  but  one  of 
the  natural  flies,  with  which  it  is  com- 
peting. 

"In  shooting,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain variety  of  shot.  In  covert-shooting, 
for  instance,  one  moment  you  may  have 
the  splendid  rocketer  sailing  over  Humilia- 
tion Valley,  to  be  succeeded  the  next  beat 
by  the  stupid  pheasant  blundering  out  at 
Slaughter  Point.  But  in  the  ordinary  way, 
each  successive  shot  is  more  or  less  like  its 
predecessor,  while  each  fish  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  its  fellow. 

"Further,  the  actual  gratification  of  the 
particular  shot  is  speedily  obscured  by  the 
next;  and  the  ordinary  kill  or  miss  dwells 
but  momentarily  in  the  memory.  But 
each  fish  pursued,  whether  caught  or  not, 
is  a  distinct  and  individual  item;  and  the 
pleasure,  the  interest,  the  satisfaction  con- 
nected with  its  capture  or  escape  is  pro- 
longed  over   an    appreciable    time.      The 


river  must  be  scanned,  a  rise  discovered, 
an  approach  effected,  the  cast  made;  the 
fish  must  be  risen  and  hooked,  played  and 
landed,  the  interest  and  excitement  rising 
crescendo.  And  compare  even  the  evil 
days,  which  do  unhappily  befall  in  connec- 
tion with  either  sport.  A  disastrous  day's 
fishing  is  exasperating  enough,  but  a  day's 
shooting,  in  which  everything  has  gone 
wrong,  is  far  more  depressing. 

"  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  quiet 
and  solitude  incidental  to  fishing;  the 
warm  days,  the  delicious  sunshine,  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  woods  and 
meadows,  the  enchantment  of  running 
water.  But  it  is  all  this,  and  much  more, 
which,  without  prejudice  to  the  great  en- 
joyment to  be  derived  from  shooting, 
makes  fishing  so  absorbing,  so  enjoyable, 
so  restful,  and  best  'for  yure  solace,  and  to 
cause  the  helthe  of  yure  body,  and  espe- 
cially of  yure  soule.'" 

The  Duke  of  Rutland's  reply  is  as 
follows : 

"You  propound  to  me  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  conceivable.  So  much 
must  depend  upon  individual  idiosyncra- 
sies that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  generalize. 
Moreover,  the  two  sports  vary  so  greatly 
in  one  important  particular.  Solitude  is 
almost  the  first  condition  of  success  in  fish- 
ing, whereas  most  kinds  of  shooting  are 
best  enjoyed  in  company. 

"The  question  of  age  has  a  considerable 
bearing  on  the  choice  between  these  fine 
sports.  A  man  who  has  left  fifty  well  be- 
hind him  may  thoroughly  enjoy  a  day's 
trout  fishing  in  June",  or  even  a  fine  October 
day  on  a  salmon-river,  yet  he  may  not 
unreasonably  shirk  a  fine  day's  partridge- 
driving  in  December  or  an  evening's  flight- 
ing a  month  later. 

"For  these  and  other  reasons,  any  com- 
parison of  the  two  sports  from  the  stand- 
point indicated  seems  to  me  impracti- 
cable." 

Admiral  Kennedy  disclaims  being 
either  jaded  or  overworked,  but  of  his 
experience,  covering  forty  years,  of  varied 
sport  with  rod  and  gun  in  two  hemi- 
spheres, no  one  who  has  read  his  books 
entertains  any  doubt. 

"A  jaded  and  overworked  man,"  he 
writes,  "is  not  likely  to  be  a  young  one, 
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therefore  I  should  give  the  preference  to 
fishing.  A  young  man  would  probably 
prefer  the  excitement  of  shooting,  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  shooting  tame 
pheasants,  but  deerstalking,  or,  better 
still,  the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts  in  their 
native  haunts.  I  can  look  back  to  happy 
days  with  tiger,  caribou  and  reindeer,  but 
for  sport  of  that  order  a  man  must  be  in 
the  prime  of  life.  For  the  man  whose 
limbs  are  stiff,  whose  heart  sounds  omi- 
nous warnings,  there  remains  the  rod,  for 
a  man  may  go  a-fishing  with  one  leg  in  the 
grave.  Even  if  he  can  no  longer  wield  his 
18-foot  salmon-rod,  there  is  trout  fishing 
for  his  declining  powers,  after  which  comes 
harling,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  peaceful 
Thames  punt  moored  across  a  baited  swim. 
For  myself,  1  can  still  enjoy  somewhat 
more  robust  sport  and  might  perhaps  hold 
my  rifle  straight  at  a  deer-drive,  but  to 
follow  a  wounded  animal  at  a  run  through 
jungle  is  no  longer  within  my  powers,  and 
so,  I  doubt  not,  my  old  friend  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  pioneer  of  sport  in  Scandinavia, 
would  say,  too,  if  appealed  to. 

"The  constant  pleasure  of  anticipation, 
the  undried  springs  of  hope,  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  argument  in  favor  of 
the  rod.  People  often  declare  that  they 
lack  the  patience  for  fishing,  and  this 
remark  proceeds,  curiously  enough,  more 
often  from  the  more  patient  sex.  I  con- 
fess myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  To 
worm-fishing  it  may  possibly  apply,  but 
fishing  for  salmon  or  trout  with  a  fly  is 
assuredly  no  trial  of  patience,  for  at  every 
cast  the  fisherman  fondly  expects  a  rise, 
and  even  on  a  blank  day  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  all  will  be  well 
on  the  morrow. 

"Nor  is  angling,  like  golf,  a  trial  of 
temper  for  the  true  fisherman,  who  is  not 
seriously  upset  if  he  loses  a  good  fish,  but 
lights  his  pipe,  wishes  himself  better  luck 
next  time,  and  again  sends  his  fly  across 
the  stream.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result  is  not  the  least  charm  of  the 
sport.  Uncertainty  there  is  in  shooting 
also,  no  doubt,  but  how  swift  is  the  disap- 
pointment! 

"The  contemplation  of  wild  Nature  is 
also  a  much  greater  joy  to  the  angler,  for 
he  who  pursues  either  big  game  or  small 
must  keep  his  eyes  for  the  business  of  the 
moment." 


Mr.  Cyril  Maude  answers  briefly  and 
to  the  point.  A  busy  actor-manager 
knows  as  much  perhaps  about  brain-fag 
as  most  of  us,  and  Mr.  Maude  is,  during 
his  brief  and  well-earned  holidays,  a  keen 
sportsman  with  both  rod  and  gun.  His 
praise  of  fishing  involves  a  consideration 
of  weather,  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to 
all  who,  like  himself,  are  not  always  free 
to  take  their  holiday  just  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  most  favorable  to  sport. 

"The  fisherman,"  he  writes,  "has  the 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  is  anxiously 
looking  for  what  other  folk  call  bad 
weather.  If  he  lives  in  England,  that 
advantage  is  not  easily  overrated.  The 
ordinary  holiday-maker  looks  glum  when- 
ever the  wind  sets  in  the  southwest  and 
the  sky  is  overcast.  The  fisherman's 
spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  will  often  rise 
as  the  barometer  falls.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  sport  is  not  at  its  best,  he  may 
seek  his  consolation  in  lovely  weather. 
Rain  or  shine,  his  holiday  should  be  a 
happy  one." 

A  more  detailed  reply  is  communicated 
by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bt.,  who  knows 
more  about  shooting  and  fishing  in  Scandi- 
navia than  any  other  man  living,  and  his 
interesting  remarks  are  here  given  as  they 
stand: 

"In  answer  to  your  interesting  question 
as  to  whether  shooting  or  fishing  is  the 
more  satisfactory  and  healthful  recreation 
for  overworked  men,  I  can  say,  almost 
without  hesitation,  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  fishing  is  for  them  in  every  way 
the  better  of  the  two. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  to  describe 
a  man  as  overworked,  implies  that  he  is 
actually  suffering  in  some  degree,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  from  the  effects  of  too 
much  work.  Otherwise,  if  he  be  merely 
pining  for  a  holiday,  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  betake  himself 
the  moment  he  is  free  to  whatever  recrea- 
tion he  fancies,  from  the  big  game  shooting 
to  croquet.  But  it  is  likely  that  he  feels 
exhausted  and  depressed,  that  his  brain  is 
weary  and  his  nerves  out  of  order.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  suffers  from  insomnia  and 
loss  of  appetite.  A  really  overworked  man 
exhibits  most  of  these  conditions. 

"Let  me  restrict  the  period  of  the  year 
in  which  the  said  holiday  falls  between 
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August  1 2th  and  some  date  in  October.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  one  but  a  hardy  mono- 
maniac recommending  winter  fishing  as  a 
recreation  for  either  the  overworked  or  the 
underworked.  Autumn  fishing,  of  course, 
may  be  excellent,  and  the  reader  will  per- 
haps recall  Mark  Armsworth's  somewhat 
forceful  suggestion  in  Kingsley's  'Two 
Years  Ago':  'When  fools  go  a-shooting, 
wise  men  go  a-fishing.' 

"Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  choice  will 
lie  between  grouse,  partridge  and  early 
pheasant  shooting  on  the  one  hand  and 
fishing  for  salmon  or  trout  on  the  other. 
Writing  as  one  who  loves  both  gun  and 
rod,  I  should  select  trout  fishing,  if  good 
of  its  kind  and  pursued  amid  surroundings 
of  some  beauty,  with  comfortable  quarters 
close  at  hand.  Than  access  to  a  quiet 
stream  well  stocked  with  trout  nothing  is 
at  once  more  soothing  and  exhilarating, 
more  restful  for  jaded  brain  and  weakened 
nerve,  and  at  the  same  time  more  preg- 
nant with  that  moderate  healthy  excite- 
ment, which  keeps  a  man  keen.  There  is 
just  sufficient  physical  exercise  without  too 
much  exertion,  and  it  is  always  open  to  the 
fisherman  to  take  things  easy,  sitting  down 
in  some  secluded  spot,  smoking  in  peace 
and  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Nature.  Bad  weather  affects  the  fisher- 
man far  less  than  it  does  him  who  goes 
shooting.  A  day  of  heavy  rain  may  afford 
the  suitably  dressed  angler  his  best  sport, 
while  the  shooter's  enjoyment  is  unavoida- 
bly ruined  by  it. 

"Again,  the  use  of  the  gun  lacks  the 
great  charm  of  tranquility,  which  belongs 
undeniably  to  that  of  the  rod,  and  necessi- 
tates as  a  rule  much  harder  work.  For  a 
man  whom  we  regard  as  shaky,  this  may 
be  a  matter  of  some  importance;  and  for 
him,  too,  even  the  constant  repetition  of 
report  and  jar,  so  trivial  to  men  in  good 
health,  might  be,  if  not  absolutely  inju- 
rious, at  any  rate  not  conducive  to  recov- 
ery. This  certainly  applies  to  big  shoots, 
for  to  stay  satisfactorily  through  a  big  day 
a  man  must  be  in  really  good  condition. 
Even  strong  men  sometimes  suffer  from 
gun-headache  and  sleeplessness  after  such 
an  ordeal. 

"It  is,  moreover,  likely  that  the  over- 
worked man  would  shoot  badly  and  disgust 
himself,  and  he  would  lack  the  opportunity 
of  resting  whenever  he  felt  the  inclination. 


"  It  may  be  that  in  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions I  have  wrongly  diagnosed  the  over- 
worked man.  He  may  be  no  sufferer,  but 
merely  on  the  lookout -for  some  recreation 
as  a  'pick-me-up,'  to  which,  whenever  he 
has  a  day  to  spare,  he  can  resort  habit- 
ually. More  than  ever,  in  that  case,  do  I 
advocate  the  trout-rod.  Having  once  se- 
cured his  water,  his  trouble  is  at  an  end. 
There  is  no  need  for  elaborate  arrange- 
ments beforehand,  as  in  the  case  of  shoot- 
ing. From  spring  to  autumn  he  can  run 
down  to  his  stream  at  any  time,  alone  or 
with  a  friend,  and  there  enjoy  his  holi- 
day. Even  if  he  does  not  fish  on  Sunday 
(which  in  quiet  districts  he  can  certainly 
do  without  giving  offence),  there  is  in- 
finite satisfaction  in  strolling  along  the 
bank,  marking  the  rising  fish  and  making 
future  plans.  At  any  rate,  let  him  begin 
with  trout  fishing.  Later,  when  in  better 
condition,  he  can  take  up  salmon  fishing, 
or  he  can  shoot  grouse  or  stalk  deer.  If, 
finally,  he  can  brave  the  crossing  of  the 
North  Sea  and  spend  his  month  in  Nor- 
way, I  guarantee  that  the  glorious  air  of 
that  country  will  make  a  new  man  of 
him. 

"All  said  and  done,  though,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  individual  must  not  be  left 
out  of  the  reckoning.  It  is  useless  to  pre- 
scribe fishing  for  a  patient  who  has  no  soul 
for  it.  Many  men,  otherwise  keen  and 
excellent  sportsmen,  have  not.  The  sport 
would  probably  bore  him  beyond  measure 
and  make  him  bilious  and  discontented. 
Others  have  no  liking  for  quiet  places  and 
scant  sympathy  with  Nature.  Such  as 
they  would  perhaps  find  true  happiness 
bottom-fishing  in  a  punt  on  some  suburban 
reach  of  the  Thames,  with  merry  company, 
good  tobacco,  and  an  excellent  lunch." 

Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  who  is  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject  of  sport  and  camping 
out  in  North  America,  takes  as  his  motto 
that  that  sport  is  best,  in  which  he  happens 
to  be  engaged  at  the  moment. 

"When,"  he  writes,  "  I  am  on  loch  or  by 
burn-side,  or  wading  in  a  rushing  river, 
intent  on  catching  salmon  or  trout,  and 
succeeding  in  that  endeavor,  then  do  I 
think  that  there  is  nothing  to  beat  fishing 
for  a  pleasurable  holiday,  particularly  in 
spring  or  early  summer. 

"On   the  other  hand,   when    I    am  on 


That  famous  pool  where  a  bite  is  certain. 


grouse  moor  or  by  cover-side  later  in  the 
year,  with  gun  in  hand  and  congenial 
company  (the  latter  essential  to  true  en- 
joyment in  shooting),  then  does  shooting 
seem  to  me  the  best  of  recreations. 

"Your  question,  being  confined  to  the 
case  of  overworked  men,  simplifies  the 
comparison,  for  overwork  implies  middle 
age,  with  possibly  adipose  tissue  and  flac- 
cid muscles,  to  say  nothing  of  a  conceiva- 
bly overwrought  nervous  system.  In  these 
circumstances,  I   am  inclined  to  vote  for 


fishing  as  the  more  appropriate,  health- 
giving  and  pleasurable  sport  of  the  two, 
especially  if  the  season  be  favorable. 

"It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  less  stren- 
uous form  of  sport  than  shooting,  and  it 
serves  equally  well  to  take  its  devotee  into 
the  open  air  amid  surroundings  either  quiet 
or  grand,  according  to  choice.  It  can  be 
enjoyed  alone,  without  any  of  the  give- 
and-take  demanded  from  the  members  of 
a  shooting  party.  The  solitary  angler 
fishes  just  as  much  and  as  long  as  he  feels 
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inclined,  and  takes  a  rest  when  he  wants 
to.  The  shooting  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  consult  the  convenience  of  his  guests, 
or  the  programme  of  his  host. 

"Fishing  has  the  great  advantage  of 
uncertainty,  which  naturally  attaches  to 
the  capture  of  a  wild  creature,  the  pursuit 
of  which  can  never  he  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  This  means  that  it  can  never  pall 
and  that  its  fascination  endures. 

"For  the  overworked,  brain-fagged,  mid- 
dle-aged victim  of  the  strenuous  modern 
life,  therefore,  I  should  pronounce  in  favor 
of  the  fishing.  This  is  in  my  own  case,  how- 
ever, subject  to  three  possible  exceptions. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  breezy  day's  grouse 
driving  on  a  hilly  Scotch  moor,  with  a  genial 
host  and  cheery  company.  The  second  is 
a  lonely  hunt  after  an  old  bull  elk  in  the 
depths  of  a  Norwegian  pine  forest.  The 
third  is  a  ride  through  canons  that  I  wot 
of  in  the  Great  Divide,  where  yet  the  lordly 
wapiti  may  be  found  in  its  wildest  haunts. 
With  the  fascinations  of  such  sport  no  fish- 
ing that  I  know  of  can  compare." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Turner-Turner,  who  has 
divided  his  allegiance  between  gun  and 
rod  as  fairly  as  most  sportsmen,  is  wholly 
in  favor  of  fishing  in  the  conditions  herein 
suggested. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,"  he  writes 
"that  the  overworked  man  of  sporting  in- 
stinct would  be  well-advised  to  spend  his 
hard-earned  holiday  rod  in  hand  rather 
than  shooting. 

"So  few  have  been  the  opportunities  of 
the  average  business  or  professional  man 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  handling  of 
firearms  that  he  can  at  best  expect  no  more 
than  the  luck  of  an  occasional  easy  shot. 
The  delight  experienced  by  the  expert  over 
a  brilliant  result  at  long  range  is  beyond 
his  grasp.  Upon  what  terms  can  a  man 
be  with  himself  at  the  end  of  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, when  he  has  blazed  away  a  bagful  of 
cartridges  into  space  in  futile  effort  to  kill 
birds  that  are  too  quick  for  his  eye?  The 
fisherman,  be  he  ever  so  incompetent,  has 
but  to  seek  such  fish  as  accommodate 
themselves  to  his  style.  If  he  can  not 
catch  trout,  there  are  always  pike.  Some 
fish,  it  is  true,  require  to  be  hooked  by  the 
angler,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  that 
hook  themselves,  and  the  coarse  fisherman 
finds  as  much  satisfaction  in  a  bag  of  roach 


or  bream  as  the  dry-fly  man  in  his  creel  of 
carefully  stalked  trout. 

"Condition  is  everything  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  shooting,  and  we  do  not  for  very 
good  reasons  commonly  associate  condi- 
tion with  brain-fag.  The  weary  shooting 
man,  if  out  of  condition,  constantly  scans 
the  four-o'clock  sun,  wondering  if  it  will 
ever  go  down  behind  the  hills  and  put  an 
end  to  his  penance.  His  boots  rub,  his 
clothes  hang  like  lead,  yet  he  must  struggle 
up  in  line  to  the  bitter  end.  Can  this  be 
counted  rest  for  an  overworked  man? 

"Surely  he  will  do  welj  to  choose  in 
preference  the  shady  banks  of  a  quiet 
stream,  where  he  can  rest  when  he  is  tired, 
watching  the  paddling  of  the  wary  dab- 
chick  and  the  dipping  flight  of  the  swallows. 
The  shooting  man  sees  all  the  livelong  day 
nothing  more  inspiring  than  fallows,  roots, 
or  stubbles.  If  he  is  a  bad  shot,  the  few 
wild  creatures  that  cross  his  vision  are  but 
fuel  to  his  discontent.  Late  that  night,  as 
he  sits  in  his  room  with  swollen  knee  and 
blistered  heel,  he  wonders  how  on  earth  he 
is  to  face  the  same  ordeal  on  the  morrow. 

"The  fisherman,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
to  bed  impatient  for  the  dawn.  It  is  full 
of  such  possibilities.  There'  is  that  big  fel- 
low behind  the  bowlder,  found  only  as  it 
fell  dark;  and  is  there  not,  too,  that  unex- 
plored stretch  of  river?  The  trout  that  he 
missed  to-day  may  yet  be  his  on  the  mor- 
row. With  the  shooting  man,  it  is  differ- 
ent. Nevermore  will  he  see  his  lost 
chances,  for  on  almost  every  occasion  that 
odious  boy  on  the  left  shot  what  he  had 
missed. 

"  It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  I 
suggest  to  the  overworked  man  of  towns 
that  he  should  take  his  pleasure  lightly, 
even  lazily,  in  the  seductive  sunshine. 
Even  on  a  rainy  day,  when  the  guns  per- 
force remain  at  home,  he  may  sally  forth 
undismayed  and  make  his  record  catch." 

The  foregoing  opinions  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representing  the  average  views  of 
English  sportsmen  on  the  question,  and 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  if  the  Editor 
could  publish  a  second  selection  of  views 
from  Americans,*  for  a  comparison  could 
not  fail  to  reveal  many  striking  grounds  of 
difference,  mainly  due  perhaps  to  factors 
alluded  to  earlier  in  these  pages. 

*Such  a  selection  is  being  gathered.   [Editor]. 
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ETTER  lie  down  for  an 
hour,  until  daylight," 
said  Stillwell,  as  he 
reined  in  his  pony.  "  Iron 
Mountain's  hand  must 
be  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  us  and  I   don't  care  to 

ride  into  an  Indian  camp  by  night,  unless 

I  have  to." 

I  followed  his  example  as  he  slid  down 


from  his  saddle,  which  he  placed  on  the 
ground  for  a  pillow,  and  then  tied  one  end 
of  the  lariat  around  his  pony's  neck  and 
the  other  to  his  own  wrist.  Me  told  me  I 
could  sleep  if  I  wanted  to,  that  his  pony 
was  a  good  watch-dog  and  could  smell  an 
Indian  a  mile. 

It  was  a  dry  and  chilly  camp.  Our  can- 
teens had  been  empty  for  hours  and  fire 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.     Every  bone  in 
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my  body  ached  from  the  all-night  pound- 
ing of  the  big  cavalry  horse  that  I  had 
borrowed  at  Fort  Sill.  The  saddle  had 
skinned  me,  the  Spencer  rifle  in  its  sheath 
had  bruised  the  flesh  of  my  leg  and  my  big 
army  revolver  had  hammered  my  hip  to 
a  jelly.  I  couldn't  swallow  the  dry  bread 
that  scratched  my  parched  throat,  but  I 
was  happy,  supremely  happy. 

In  boyhood  I  had  lived  through  every 
book  that  Mayne  Reid  had  written  and 
now  the  realization  of  them  all  was  around 
me.  The  Spirit  of  the  prairies  possessed 
my  soul  and  shucked  off  the  metropolitan 
husk  that  was  smothering  it. 

Jack  Stillwell,  my  companion,  though 
yet  a  boy  in  years,  was  the  best  scout  in 
the  Indian  country  and  five  years  before  at 
the  Alamo  of  the  plains,  Beecher's  Island, 
had  saved  Forsythe's  command,  by  a  deed 


as  daring  as  was  ever  performed  by  a 
human  being. 

As  we  lay  side  by  side  on  the  prairie  that 
night  beneath  the  stars,  in  a  silence  broken 
at  times  by  the  far-off  howl  of  a  great  gray 
wolf,  the  nearby  cry  of  a  yelping  coyote, 
the  rustling  of  heavy  wings,  as  unseen 
birds  flew  over  us,  and  the  occasional 
stamp  of  a  restless  pony,  Jack  told  in 
words  that  burned  and  tones,  the  memory 
of  which  thrill  me  to-day,  of  the  terrible 
charge  of  the  Cheyennes,  led  by  Roman 
Nose,  upon  the  little  band  which  they  out- 
numbered more  than  ten  to  one,  while  from 
the  banks  above  thirty  times  their  number 
of  Arapahoe,  Sioux,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa 
savages  poured  upon  the  fated  few  a  plung- 
ing fire. 

He  pictured  a  charge  that  broke  only 
when  the  flashes  from  the  weapons  of  the 
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assailed  burned  the  bodies  of  the  fore- 
most assailants,  and  has  never  been 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  Indian  war- 
fare. 

He  spoke  of  a  night  spent  in  creeping 
among,  and  past,  hostile  camps,  and  a  day 
in  lying  under  a  blazing  sun  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  scores  of  hostile  Indians, 
with  death  by  torture  the  sure  result  of  the 
discovery  that  seemed  inevitable. 

Jack's  voice  was  tense  as  he  talked  of 
Beecher  and  of  the  death  of  his  friend  in 
this,  his  last  camp;  and  I,  in  return,  told 
him  of  Fred  Beecher's  first  camp  of  ten 
years  before,  when  he  and  I,  schoolmates 
in  far-off  Andover,  as  truants,  had  slept 
in  the  deep  snow  through  an  unforgetable 
February  night  beside  our  first  campfire, 
freezing  but  happy,  dreaming,  even  then, 
of  some  future,  far-away  camp  on  the 
prairies  of  which  we  had  read. 

I  was  a  tenderfoot,  then,  and  as  for 
forty  miles  Stillwell  and  I  plunged  through 
the  blackness  of  that  night  I  wondered  how 
my  companion  knew  where  he  was  going, 
and  I  wonder  yet. 

Stiff  and  sore,  in  the  first  rosy  light  of 
dawn,  I  climbed  painfully  upon  the  back  of 
my  horse  and  when  the  sun  rose  was  in  the 
Comanche  camp. 

As  we  arrived,  the  Indians  were  prepar- 
ing to  attack  a  herd  of  buffalo  that  were 
grazing  among  some  mesquit  trees  near  the 
horizon.  One  after  another  of  the  Indians 
mounted  his  pony,  naked  as  when  he  was 
born,  excepting  for  the  bow  he  carried  in 
his  hand  and  the  quiver  of  arrows  that 
hung  upon  his  shoulder.  My  own  tired 
horse  was  picketed  out  and  I  was  given  a 
buffalo  pony  with  a  gait  like  a  rocking 
chair.  I  wanted  to  stop  and  shoot  the 
animated  trip-hammer  that  had  ham- 
mered me  so  cruelly  all  night,  but  I 
hadn't  time. 

As  we  swept  across  the  prairie  at  an 
easy  lope,  a  young  Indian  rode  beside  me- 
and  with  hands  that  talked  told  me  of  the 
game  we  were  playing.  Even  when  the 
herd  took  fright  and  every  pony  was  dash- 
ing for  it  at  his  utmost  speed,  the  boy  staid 
by  me,  although  in  my  struggles  to  guide 
the  creature  I  rode,  to  dodge  mesquit  trees, 
avoid  prairie  dog  holes  and  follow  the  game 
all  at  the  same  time,  I  was  falling  hope- 
lessly behind.  The  boy  then  threw  the 
rope  that  was  his  bridle  upon  his  pony's 


neck  and  motioned  to  me  to  do  the 
same.  In  despair  I  threw  down  the  reins 
and  put  my  trust  in  Providence  and  the 
pony. 

As  we  overtook  the  herd  the  young  In- 
dian, with  a  nod  and  smile  to  me,  dashed 
in  and  out  among  the  buffaloes,  driving 
arrow  after  arrow  into  victim  after  victim. 
The  pony  that  carried  me,  in  gratitude  for 
my  having  given  him  his  head,  carried  me 
beside  a  great,  shaggy,  lumbering  beast, 
upon  whose  shoulder  I  could  have  laid  my 
hand,  and  against  whose  ribs  I  placed  my 
revolver  and  fired.  As  my  pony  dodged 
the  side  thrust  of  the  wounded  animal  I 
was  only  saved  from  falling  beneath  his 
hoofs  by  clutching  my  saddle. 

Near  me  an  Indian  boy  of  ten  years, 
on  his  first  hunt,  as  graceful  on  his  pony 
as  I  was  awkward  on  mine,  was  riding 
beside  a  buffalo  and  making  a  pincushion 
of  him  with  arrows  which  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  drive  into  his  vitals. 
When  the  chase  was  over  and  this  papoose 
had  worried  his  victim  to  death,  he  strutted 
about  with  his  blanket  worn  as  if  it  had 
been  the  toga  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and 
with  an  expression  of  dignity  greater  than 
any  emperor  ever  dared  assume. 

After  the  hunt  a  procession  of  squaws, 
with  ponies,  papooses  and  tepees,  trailed 
across  the  prairie  and  made  a  new  camp 
near  the  carcasses,  the  flesh  of  which  they 
dried  and  smoked,  and  pegging  out  the 
hides,  fleshed  and  tanned  them  in  Indian 
fashion  to  the  softness  and  pliability  of  a 
woolen  blanket.  I  was  watching,  one  day, 
the  squaw  of  Quirtz  Quip,  a  grim  old 
Comanche  chief,  as  she  worked  over  a  fire, 
or  pegged  out  a  skin,  while  her  nursing 
child  toddled  after  her,  clutching  her  as 
opportunity  offered  and  getting  his  supper 
at  intervals,  a  mouthful  at  a  time,  from 
the  parent  who  seemed  neither  to  help  nor 
to  hinder  him. 

I  made  signs  to  the  squaw  to  give  the 
papoose  a  chance,  and  motioned  to  her 
to  take  him  in  her  arms.  She  shook  her 
head  and  then  picking  the  infant  up  by  one 
arm  dropped  him  in  my  lap  with  the  re- 
quest, expressed  by  unmistakable  signs, 
that  I  attend  to  her  duty  of  feeding  him. 
As  she  went  back  laughing  to  her  work, 
even  the  petrified  face  of  her  husband 
broke  into  a  half-smile. 

A  generation  later  it  occurred  to  me  to 
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find  out,  if  possible,  what  civilization  had 
done  for  my  red  friends  and,  with  the 
Camera-man,  I  revisited  the  scene  of  events 
that  had  interested  me  before  he  had  come 
into  the  world.  Even  Nature  was  not  to 
be  recognized.  Where  once  I  had  sat  in 
an  Indian  council,  far  from  any  human 
habitations,  other  than  tepees,  in  a  great 
circle  of  serious-visaged,  taciturn  Indians 
and  listened  to  impassioned  orations  by 
Indian  orators  which  justified  all  the  tra- 


grounds,   and   tepees  had  made  way  for 

city  blocks. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  Indian  had 
departed  and  his  civilization  proved  a 
misfit.  The  crudest  Indian  that  ever 
lived  had  covered  himself  with  an  unbe- 
coming sanctimoniousness,  joined  the 
church,  gone  into  the  business  of  posing 
for  his  picture,  physical  or  moral,  to  artist 
or  amateur,  at  a  fixed  tariff  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  on  his  way  down  to  the  lecture 


At  first  the  youngsters  fled  from  the  camera,  until  they  discovered  that  the  click  of 
the  shutter  indicated  candy. 


ditions  I  had  ever  heard  of  Indian  elo- 
quence, was  now  a  bustling  town  with 
churches  and  warehouses,  a  post  office  and 
a  jail.  Where  once  I  lay  alone  for  half  a. 
day  upon  a  boundless  prairie,  watching 
the  buffaloes  that  by  thousands  were 
grazing  upon  it,  some  of  them  at  times 
feeding  fearlessly  so  near  me  that  I  held 
my  rifle  ready  to  repel  an  attack,  if  some 
old  bull  chanced  to  mistake  me  for  a  wolf, 
was  now  a  limitless  field  of  waving  grain. 
Railroads  had  gridironed  the  old  hunting 


platform  and  writing  for  the  magazines. 

The  young  Indian  whom  I  knew  best  and 
liked  most,  had  become  a  bad  Indian,  who 
killed  and  was  killed.  Another,  son  of  a 
Kiowa  chief  of  great  and  infamous  dis- 
tinction, was  said  to  have  become  a 
preacher,  although  I  could  not  learn  what 
community  was  reaping  the  benefit  of  his 
ministrations. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Federal 
Government,  from  wandering  Ishmaelites 
the    Indians    had    become     lords    of    the 
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The  hogan  of  a  Navajo  family — less  substantial  than  the  homes  of  their  neighbors,  the  Hopi. 
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manor,  living  on  the  labor  of  their  tenantry 
who  toiled  in  the  field,  while  their  over- 
lords disported  in  festive  garments,  and 
drove  around  their  possessions,  with  their 
families,  in  vehicles  that  varied  from  a 
farm  wagon  to  a  hearse. 

I  had  heart-to-heart  talks  with  men  and 
women  who  were  devoting  their  lives  to 
philanthropic  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  was  often  surprised  by  their  pessimistic 
views.  Several  lamented  that  their  civil- 
ization was  the  thinnest  of  veneering,  and 
one  philanthropist  in  the  far  West  assured 
me  that  he  believed  Nature  was  through 
with  the  Indian  and  contemplated  his  re- 
moval, by  gradual  and  kindly  stages,  to 
his  own  happy  hunting  grounds.  When  I 
asked  what  then  was  the  purpose  of  his 
work,  I  was  told  that  it  was  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  Indian  by  developing 
his  better  nature  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  instead  of  cramming  him  with 
technical  knowledge  that  he  wouldn't  and 
couldn't  assimilate. 

As  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Indian  life 
about  us  had  been  blotted  out,  we  turned 
our  faces  westward  in  search  of  a  country, 
with  land  less  fertile,  where  the  blight  of 
civilization  had,  perchance,  fallen  less 
heavily  upon  its  primitive  possessors.  The 
Navajoes  appeared  to  have  suffered 
least. 

Of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  most  ex- 
ploited are  the  Hopi,  usually  called  Moki, 
or  as  one  who  knew  them  expressed  it  to 
me,  "Hopi  is  what  educated  people  call  it, 
but  Moki  is  the  name  of  the  thing." 

Their  best-known  village  is  Oreibi,  which 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  inherited 
from  cliff-dwelling  ancestors,  whose  de- 
fense against  their  enemies  was  the  inac- 
cessibility of  their  dwellings,  is  built  upon 
a  mesa  which  is  lifted  by  almost  vertical 
walls  several  hundred  feet  above  the  high 
plains  of  Arizona,  the  country  of  great 
canons  and  of  the  Painted  Desert. 

The  path  leading  from  the  plain  to  the 
top  of  the  mesa  is  narrow,  steep  and  runs 
along  the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff.  It  was 
a  burning  day  when  we  ascended  it  and 
the  Camera-man  hired  a  burro  to  do  his 
climbing  for  him. 

He  got  on  top  of  the  little  beast,  which 
had  a  saddle  but  no  bridle,  and  a  sharp- 
ened stick  was  given  him  with  which  he 
was  to  whack  the  donkey  to  make  him  go 


ahead,  or  else  to  thrust  its  point  in  a  sore 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  creature  which  had 
apparently  been  kept  open  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  was  to  thump  the  right  ear  to 
turn  his  steed  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa, 
and  he  had  only  to  cease  banging  the  beast 
to  bring  him  to  an  immediate  halt. 

The  climb  was  severe  and  the  day  hot, 
but  we  were  cooler  than  the  Camera-man, 
when  he  reached  the  top,  where  we  had 
long  awaited  him.  As  he  halted  near  us, 
the  burro  stood  upon  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  precipice,  contemplating  the  vertical 
wall  beneath  him,  when  his  rider  touched 
his  left  ear  to  induce  him  to  sheer  away 
from  a  perilous  position. 

The  hitherto  stolid  beast  suddenly  de- 
veloped a  most  pernicious  activity,  and 
whirling  quickly  about,  galloped  madly 
down  the  steep  path.  The  rider's  instruc- 
tions had  failed  to  cover  so  unlooked  for  an 
outburst  of  sprightliness,  and  as  half  of 
the  advice  shouted  to  him  was  to  jump 
off  and  the  other  half  to  stick  on,  he  left 
the  whole  question  to  the  donkey,  which 
soon  arrived  safely  with  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  On  the  return  trip  the  Camera- 
man chose  to  walk,  not  having  time,  as  he 
said,  to  ride. 

We  attended  Divine  worship  in  Oreibi 
on  October  4,  the  Hopi  New  Year,  and 
listened  to  a  sermon  delivered  in  English 
and  translated  by  a  Hopi  boy  into  their 
language.  The  subject  was  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 

When,  later,  I  was  denouncing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Indian  Medicine  Men,  and 
an  inquisitive  Indian  asked  me  what  was 
the  difference  between  white  man  miracles 
and  Indian  miracles,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
logical  answer. 

In  Oreibi,  the  annual  Snake  Dance,  with 
its  superstitious  rites  and  revolting  details, 
has  developed  into  a  popular  exhibition, 
patronized  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  artists  to  kodakers,  and 
from  philanthropists  to  globe-trotters. 

Most  of  the  Hopi  incantations  and  dances 
are  substantially  prayers  for  rain.  Occa- 
sional personal  use  of  it  after  getting  it, 
and  a  slight  observance  of  some  elementary 
principles  of  sanitation  would  benefit  their 
souls  and  advantage  their  bodies  mightily. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  smallpox  epidemic 
killed  two  hundred  and  eighty  Hopi,  while 
among  the  Navajo,  although  there  were  a 
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number  of  cases  of  the  disease,  there  were 
no  deaths. 

An  Indian  trader  assured  me  that  only 
his  experience  with  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
had  saved  him  from  ruin  by  Hopi,  that 
they  haggled  interminably  and  exaspera- 
tingly,  were  thhvish  and  tricky,  absolutely 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  truth  or  morality,  and  that  they  differed 
from  the  Navajo  as  darkness  from  light. 

Marriage,  among  the  Hopi,  is  an  insti- 
tution regarding  which  those  most  con- 
cerned have  least  to  say.  When  the 
parents  of  a  girl  find  it  expedient  for  her 
to  get  married,  they  look  up  an  available 
man  and  negotiate  with  his  parents.  After 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  princi- 
pals are  notified,  the  girl  goes  to  the  home 
of  the  groom's  parents  and  grinds  corn  for 
them  for  three  weeks,  while  the  groom 
makes  a  kind  of  sash  for  the  bride.  Then 
one  morning  at  sunrise,  they  both  bathe 
their  heads  in  cold  water,  which  completes 
the  ceremony.  There  have  been  instances 
of  the  groom's  refusing  to  go  through  the 
performance,  which  has  then  proceeded 
without  him  and  been  accounted  valid, 
and  several  weeks  later  he  has  yielded  and 
had  his  head  bathed. 

The  Navajo  ceremony  is  much  more 
elaborate  and  impressive,  but  then  the 
Navajo  girls  are  much  nicer.  The  regular 
tariff  on  a  Navajo  girl,  entering  the  port 
of  matrimony  for  the  first  time,  is  twelve 
horses.  On  the  second  occasion  the  tax 
is  nine  horses,  while  subsequent  entries  are 
free. 

This  is  not  purchase  money,  but  is 
merely  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  mother-in- 
law  and  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the  care 
and  expense  involved  in  bearing  and  rear- 
ing the  lady,  a  recognition  not  unworthy 
of  consideration  by  civilized  grooms.  On 
the  other  hand,  and  deserving  of  great  con- 
demnation, is  that  law  of  many  tribes,  un- 
written but  of  much  sanctity,  that  a  man 
and  his  mother-in-law  shall  never  meet 
after  the  ceremony. 

There  is  another  custom,  which  embodies 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Once  a  year,  an 
Indian,  garbed  in  the  skin  of  a  mountain 
lion  which  represents  his  God,  whips  such 
of  the  children  of  the  community  as  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  ten,  both  for  the 
wrong  they  have  done  and  the  wrong  they 
are  going  to  do.     The  happiness  of  these 


children,  who  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  misdoings  for  a  year  in  advance,  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  respect  of  the 
Indian  boy  for  his  elders,  and  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  parents,  testifies  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  treatment  and  suggests  the  wisdom 
of  its  introduction  to  the  gilded  youth  of 
the  metropolis. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Oreibi  mesa  is  the 
largest  Indian  school  in  the  country,  under 
a  kindly  management,  which  is  heroically 
struggling  to  fit  one  hundred  and  sixty 
round  pegs  into  square  holes.  It  looked 
like  a  bad  job.  The  teachers  seemed  un- 
hopeful and  the  depressed  faces  of  the 
pupils,  beneath  the  unhandsome  Govern- 
ment bang  of  their  hair,  contrasted  pain- 
fully with  my  memory  of  the  jollity  and 
bubbling-over  spirits  of  some  Navajo 
children,  mounting  their  ponies  by  climbing 
up  their  tails  and  galloping  gaily  off  to  their 
daily  tasks  of  herding  the  cattle  and  sheep 
of  their  families. 

Carlisle  agriculture  is  a  failure  in  Arizona, 
because  of  natural  conditions  of  moisture, 
which  forbid  breaking  up  the  soil  with 
plows,  but  the  Hopi  with  their  primitive 
methods  cultivate  corn  and  melons  and 
grow  peaches  successfully,  easily  providing 
food  for  their  families  while  the  item  of 
clothing  is  quite  negligible. 

Sometimes  a  traveler  in  Hopi-land 
wonders  why  the  donkeys  have  short  ears, 
until  they  learn  of  the  cruel  Hopi  custom 
of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  burros  found 
foraging  in  a  cornfield. 

The  women  help  gather  the  melons  and 
husk  the  corn,  and  in  the  fruit  season  pick 
and  prepare  the  peaches  with  which  they 
cover  the  rocks  above  Oreibi,  as  they  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  while  their  little  naked 
children  play  about  them.  In  their  spare 
hours,  for  unlike  her  better  half,  an  Indian 
woman  is  always  busy,  they  make  baskets, 
which  they  sell  to  traders  and  tourists, 
and  piki  bread  of  many  colors,  which 
tourists  who  have  never  seen  it  made, 
sometimes  buy. 

Under  their  houses  of  stone  and  adobe 
are  frequently  hidden  stores  of  food,  in 
prudent  provision  for  the  famine  of  which 
they  have  an  inherited  dread,  while  within 
their  walls  are  stoves  and  other  furniture 
given  them  by  the  Government.  The 
United  States  is  good  to  the  Hopi,  in  evi- 
dence  of  which   are   wagons   in    varying 
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stages  of  dilapidation,  but  unvarying  con- 
ditions of  neglect,  scattered  through  their 
country,  while  wire  for  fences  is  rusting  by 
the  mile  on  the  ground. 

Uncle  Sam  has  provided  lavishly  for 
education,  but  his  hundred- thousand - 
dollar  Indian  schools,  with  their  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  artificial  ice  and 
talented  teachers  are  filled  with  unhappy 
pupils. 

The  buildings  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are 
much  more  substantial  than  the  hogans  of 
their  nomadic  Navajo  neighbors,  and  the 
site  of  some  of  their  towns  is  most  pic- 
turesque. 

The  Indian  village  of  Acoma  is  upon  the 
summit  of  a  circular  tower  of  rock,  rising 
vertically  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  prairie.  Columns  of  stone  of 
fantastic  shapes  stand  sentinel  over  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  time-worn  foot- 
holds leading  to  the  top.  of  this  great 
natural  castle.  There  is  a  longer  path, 
through  sand  and  steps  cut  in  the  rocks, 
up  which  burros  can  climb. 

As  we  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower 
on  which  Acoma  was  built,  points  of  rock 
on  its  summit  were  crowned  with  children 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  waving  signals 
to  each  other.  At  the  castle  gate  we  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  bright-faced,  cheer- 
ful youngsters,  who  jabbered  at  us,  and 
grabbing  our  hands,  arms  and  clothing, 
tugged  away  in  efforts  to  lift  us  up  the 
steeper  places.  I  understood  their  cheer- 
fulness later,  when  I  learned  from  the 
Government  report  that  few  of  the  Acoma 
children  attended  its  schools. 

At  the  top  of  the  rock  we  were  met  by 
a  delegation  of  the  inhabitants  who  ap- 
peared to  have  business  with  us.  I  asked 
John  Bunyan,  our  guide,  what  was  wanted. 
John  said  that  he  couldn't  understand 
very  well,  because  his  tribe  lived  sixteen 
miles  away  and  so  talked  different,  but  he 
thought  they  wanted  us  to  go  to  the  chief's 
wife,  as  the  chief  was  away. 

We  called  on  the  lady  and  were  asked 


if  we  had  a  pass  from  Bibb.  Now  Bibb 
was  an  Indian  trader  at  Laguna,  who  had 
told  us  to  come.  So  I  said  yes,  we  came 
from  Bibb.  She  said  she  would  like  to 
see  Bibb's  pass  on  paper — or  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  I  asked  if  a  letter  from  Commis- 
sioner Jones  of  Washington,  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  would  do,  and 
she  replied  that  it  was  Bibb— or  a  dollar 
and  a  half. 

From  Acoma  we  looked  down  upon  the 
Enchanted  Mesa,  a  similar  formation  which 
has  never  been  occupied,  and.  only  visited 
by  means  of  a  rope  carried  by  a  kite  or 
fired  over  it  from  a  gun.  The  food,  water 
and  sustenance,  flocks,  herds  and  gardens, 
of  the  Indians  of  Acoma  are  on  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  but  the  people 
live,  die  and  are  buried  on  its  summit. 
There  is  their  cemetery  and  their  church,  a 
Catholic  chapel  of  much  antiquity,  where 
rites,  half  pagan  and  half  Catholic,  are 
performed. 

Children  roll  to  the  edge  of  a  vertical 
precipice  three  hundred  feet  high,  or  cling 
with  bare  toes  to  overhanging  projections 
without  exciting  maternal  anxiety.  At 
first  youngsters  fled  from  the  camera,  until 
they  discovered  that  the  click  of  its  shutter 
indicated  candy,  and  thereafter  it  was 
difficult  to  escape  them. 

Laguna,  a  station  on  the  "Santa  Fe  " 
Railway,  is  a  Pueblo  village,  which  has 
eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  paid  the  penalty  thereof.  Innocence  and 
picturesqueness  have  departed.  Products, 
customs,  ceremonies,  the  prattle  of  in- 
fancy, costumes  of  youth,  and  features  of 
age  have  been  reduced  to  one  common  de- 
nominator— the  dollar.  Produce  pencil, 
brush,  or  camera,  and  the  face  is  covered 
while  the  hand  is  extended.  Admire  the 
baby  and  the  mother  asks  for  money. 
The  dollar  key  will  open  the  door  to  every 
mystery  from  birth  to  death.  Village, 
houses,  church,  people,  all  welcome  you — 
for  a  dollar. 

It  is  all  so  different  from — civilization! 
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MIDSUMMER    MADNESS 

BEING  A  LITTLE   STORY  OF  A  MAID,  A  MAN, 
AND  A  RIVER 

BY  GEORGE  ALLEN  ENGLAND 


I 


JHEIR  quarrel  had  flared 
out  sudden,  bitter,  one 
irritatingly  oppressive 
July  day.  There  had 
been  little  reason  or  ex-  • 
'|H  cuse  for  it  save  in  Mal- 
sSmml  colm's  rather  savage 
innuendo  concerning  tenors  in  general  and 
Alphonse  Lebeau  in  particular,  to  which 
Jessica  had  retorted  with  somewhat  unnec- 
essary warmth. 

"Now,  now,  Jess,"  deprecated  Malcolm, 
"you  know  that  mountebank  made  an 
idiot  of  himself  last  night  in  the  Walton 
music-room  with  his  mouthings  of  'Les 
grands  bois  s'eveillaient  .  .  .  '  and 
his  sighs  and  ogles  and  all  that  absurdity! 
And  on  top  of  it  all  when  he  helped  pass 
the  chow,  didn't  he  prance  in  with  a  string 
of  saucers  all  the  way  up  his  arm — a  dead 
give-away?  But  in  spite  of  everything 
you  saw  fit " 

"I  never." 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  was  watching  you 
the  whole  evening!" 

"You're  my  censor,  then?  How  very 
kind!"  She  ground  the  heel  of  her  white 
canvas  boot  angrily  into  the  yielding  pine- 
needles  which  lay  along  the  cliff-top  of 
Grindstone  Island — "their"  Island — in  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence. 

"Jessica!" 

"I'm  to  take  advice  from  you?  I'm  a 
child  with  neither  common  sense  nor  judg- 
ment?" 

"  I  won't  be  rude  enough  to  comment  on 
the  obvious!"  Malcolm  gritted,  glowering 
out  piratically  over  the  dimpled  river  to 
where  the  distant   town  of  Clayton,   its 


windows  blotched  with  fire  by  the  after- 
noon sun,  lay  in  the  background  of  that 
peaceful  scene. 

The  riposte  had  been  too  obviously  easy, 
quite  too  inexcusably  brutal.  Realization 
of  it  flashed  sickeningly  over  Malcolm  as 
the  quick  color  painted  Jessica's  face  even 
to  the  ear-tips.  He  would  have  given  his 
right  hand  (it  seemed  to  him)  simply  to 
have  clamped  his  jaw  upon  the  unsaid 
words  and  crushed  them — but  they  had 
been  too  swift  for  him,  and  now  there 
stood  Jessica,  pale  after  the  first  impact  of 
her  bitter  rage,  chiffon  parasol  gripped 
savagely,  chin  high,  eyes  fulminating. 

A  moment  the  idea  of  apology  grappled 
with  Malcolm's  own  indignation — dignified 
apology  if  possible,  abject  if  that  were 
necessary- — anything  at  any  price  to  win 
back  the  smiles  and  warmth  to  Jessica's 
brown  eyes.  The  man  stood  there  beside 
her  uncertain,  hesitant,  To  his  ears  came 
the  familiar  sough  of  the  breeze  in  the  pine- 
spills,  the  gossip  of  the  surf  on  the  shingle 
underneath  the  cliff,  even  the  re-echoing 
bark  of  Jessica's  collie  off  there  somewhere 
in  the  island  undergrowth — and  all  of 
these,  connoting  so  much  of  happiness  to 
Malcolm,  joined  with  his  own  contrition 
in  begging  for  the  humble  word  which, 
right  or  wrong,  might  once  more  bless  him 
with  this  woman's  kindliness. 

But  this  one  word  Fate  robbed  away 
from  him,  for  as  it  already  sought  breath 
for  utterance: 

"Very  well,"  exclaimed  Jessica  deci- 
sively, her  voice  a  Greenland  glacier,  "very 
well  then,  the  next  obvious  thing  is  that 
I'll  ask  you  to  row  me  home,  if  you  don't 
mind  the  great  inconvenience.  Or  shall  I 
row  myself?  Perhaps  so  eminent  a  critic 
as  you  might  find  it  beneath  him  to  row  a 
child.     ..." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  that  "critic" 
knocked  clean  into  a  cocked  hat  Malcolm's 
just-unspoken  word.  Contrition  melted 
instantly  with  the  overboiling  anger  which 
possessed  him  then.     His  mouth  shut  with 
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a  snap,  his  face  grew  hard  and  he  stooped 
to  gather  up  their  things — a  Navajo 
blanket,  a  well-thumbed  volume  of  Ros- 
setti  and  a  score  or  so  of  his  letters  which 
they  had  been  rereading  together  that 
afternoon  before  the  quarrel.  As  for  the 
half-empty  box  of  chocolates,  he  weighed 
that  a  second  in  his  hand,  then  pitched  it 
viciously  over  the  cliff.  Something  about 
tin-  plash  it  made  in  the  water  far  below 
solaced  him  a  trifle. 

While  he  was  rolling  the  blanket  and  its 
contents  into  a  bundle  with  considerable 
superfluous  strength,  Jessica  set  to  her  lips 
a  silver  dog-whistle  and  piped  a  shrill 
blast. 

"That's  how  she'd  like  to  bring  me  to 
heel!"  thought  Malcolm  hotly,  picking  up 
his  bundle.  Then  aloud,  "At  your  serv- 
ice!" he  added,  and  bowed  half-mock- 
ingly. 

Jessica  did  not  answer,  but  with  her  best 
interpretation  of  injured  dignity  betook 
her  way  down  along  the  piny  edge  of  the 
promontory  to  the  gravel  slope  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  their  Rangeley  skiff  lay 
moored.     Malcolm  followed,  silent,  grim. 

Just  as  he  cast  free  the  painter  from  a 
twisted  spruce-root,  Jessica's  shaggy  "Rex" 
burst  from  the  undergrowth  and  bounded 
his  noisy,  impetuous  way  down  to  the 
shore.  He  fawned  joyfully  against  his 
mistress,  leaped  up  at  Malcolm  with  affec- 
tionate nuzzlings,  all  unconscious  of  the 
prevailing  state  of  siege.  But  not  even 
his  good  offices  could  bring  a  smile  to  the 
man's  firm-pressed  lips  or  coax  a  glint  of 
warmth  into  the  girl's  chill  eyes. 

II 

Long  for  Malcolm  lagged  the  days  that 
followed — golden  days  among  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  in  the  breadth  of  waters  that 
poured  gigantically  their  cool  green  floods 
downward  toward  the  Gulf.  Long  and 
lonesome  the  evenings — silver  evenings 
when  the  gibbous  moon  transmuted  into 
shimmering  bridal-veils  the  mists  of  the 
Great  River.  Time  dragged  intolerably 
without  Jessica;  he  had  perforce  to  admit 
that,  once  the  first  keen  edge  of  anger  was 
blunted  over,  once  the  chill  of  their  frigid 
home-coming  had  somewhat  thawed.  It 
had  been  a  bad  half-hour,  that  homeward 
row.     Malcolm  couldn't  help  mentally  re- 


hearsing it  times  without  number.  Not 
even  salmon-trout  fishing  could  take  his 
thoughts  from  the  subject  as  he  lay  an- 
chored off  Gananoque  in  his  6  h.p.  motor, 
Scud,  baiting  his  hook  with  a  protesting 
frog.  The  frog,  as  it  kicked  and  struggled, 
somehow  reminded  him  of  Monsieur  Le- 
beau. 

"Coldest  frost  I  ever  went  against," 
Malcolm  growled,  "and  I've  been  to  Klon- 
dyke,  too!  Rowing  a  girl — the  girl— two 
miles  without  a  word  just  think  of  it,  will 
you?"  And  all  on  account  of  that  parlez- 
vous  person — that  scraping,  salaaming,  ex- 
pot-walloping  tenor  from  Paris — Maine!" 

He  cast  the  silk  line  whippingly  as  if 
Lebeau  himself  were  hooked  through  the 
tuneful  jaws  instead  of  the  frog.  Then 
with  a  pull  at  his  cap  to  shield  his  eyes  he 
set  himself  a-fishing  moodily  enough  to 
have  satisfied  even  Jessica,  could  she  have 
seen  him.  As  he  fished,  gazing  with  spirit- 
less eyes  upon  the  wind-tossed  waters,  he 
cogitated. 

His  thoughts  flowed  even  more  roughly 
than  the  river.  In  ghostly  review  flitted 
before  him  the  miseries,-  heart-burnings, 
indecisions  of  the  past  ten  days — his  first 
barbaric  vow  at  all  hazards  to  mop  the  one 
long  street  of  Clayton  with  Lebeau,  a  vow 
quickly  repealed  by  his  own  good  sense  of 
the  ridiculous;  then  his  vain  tentatives  at 
reconciliation;  a  letter  returned  to  him 
unopened;  a  rebuff  on  the  broad  piazza 
of  the  hotel;  and  (most  bitter  draught  of 
any)  a  definite,  categorical  ultimatum 
from  Jessica's  dragon-mother  that  All  Was 
Over,  and  that  he  had  better  keep  away. 

His  mood  darkened  as  if  in  harmony 
with  the  sky,  along  whose  eastern  edge  the 
wind-clouds  were  now  piling  up.  Every- 
thing seemed  black  to  him;  even  the  fact 
that  he  dared  not  smoke  his  briar  on  board 
the  volatile  Scud  became  a  real  grievance. 
With  deepening  gloom  he  frowned  at  his 
line,  pondered  the  righteous  self-assertion 
of  his  cause.  Wherein  had  he  been  at 
fault?  he  asked  himself  with  searchings  of 
the  heart. 

"Surely  I  was  right  in  sizing  up  that 
four-flusher,"  he  asseverated  despondently. 
"And  in  registering  a  kick  against  Jess 
having  anything  to  do  with  him.  Surely 
I  made  every  possible  attempt  to  patch 
things  up,  afterward.  Fact  is,  I  don't 
quite  feel  that  the  shoe  pinches  me!    And 
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I'll  be  hanged  if  I  buzz  my  brains  about  it 
any  longer!" 

He  glowered  at  the  waves  which  under 
the  urge  of  the  gusty  wind  were  piling  up 
right  threateningly  with  here  and  there  a 
whitecap,  and  nodded  his  head  with  self- 
justification.  Yet  somehow  the  subject  re- 
fused to  be  dismissed  by  never  so  strong 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty— a  verdict  which 
after  all  brought  no  content. 

"Curse  the  luck,  it's  lonesome  here!"  he 
protested.  "No  more  of  those  little  canoe- 
trips  up  French  Creek  all  among  the  reeds 
and  cat-tails — no  more  books  of  verses 
underneath  the  bough  on  our  Island — no 
more  moonlight  walks  along  the  shore, 
with  Jess  all  white  and  frilly — no  more 
runs  through  the  channels  in  Scud,  of  a 
sunny  afternoon — no  more  nothing! 

"Say,  what's  the  use  moping  round 
Clayton,  anyhow,  if  it's  all  off?  Guess  I'd 
better  pull  my  freight  to-morrow  and  drop 
down  River  to  Alexandria  Bay  for  a  while, 
then  hike  for  home,  eh?  where  I  belong! 

"And  while  I'm  thinking  of  moving,  I 
might  as  well  clear  out  of  this  here,  right 
away,  and  get  back  to  Clayton  before  any- 
thing hits  me,"  he  added  with  a  glance  at 
the  lowering  sky.  "Looks  like  Fishes' 
Union  had  gone  on  strike  for  an  eight- 
second  day  and  fatter  frogs — and  I've  seen 
pleasanter  clouds  than  those,  too.  Scud's 
only  a  twenty-footer,  anyhow,  and  the  five 
miles  to  Clayton  aren't  going  to  be  a  mill- 
pond,  that's  what,  'specially  the  other  side 
of  Grindstone!" 

Ill 

By  the  time  Malcolm  had  rounded  the 
western  end  of  the  Island,  he  was  drenched 
and  dripping.  The  wind  had  risen  to 
more  than  half  a  gale  even  in  the  partial 
shelter  of  the  Channel.  As  Scud  surged 
out  into  the  open,  the  tempest  smote  daz- 
ingly — it  roared  and  ravened  down  the 
sky,  spurred  the  waters  into  mad  rebellion, 
whipped  off  the  whitecaps  into  driving 
spindrift.  All  the  smaller  craft  had  run 
for  shelter;  only  a  big  Montreal  passenger- 
boat  plowed  along  down-stream. 

"Jove,  but  this  am  a  blow  what  am!" 
ejaculated  Malcolm,  crouching  in  the  nar- 
row space  between  the  engine  and  the  for- 
ward bulkhead.  "Must  have  been  one 
like  this  that  'almost  killed  father!'" 

Clutching  the  wheel  he  held  Scud  to  her 


course,  quartering  across  the  seas.  Up 
she  reared — up,  up! — her  sharp  nose  gleam- 
ing, dripping  in  air;  then  down  she  drove 
dizzily,  blinding  herself  in  a  lather  of 
spume.  Each  time  her  propeller  cleared 
and  the  engine  "raced,"  so  that  Malcolm 
had  to  cut  her  off.  Then  as  the  blades 
gripped  water  again,  he  flung  her  forward 
at  full  power. 

"I  might  use — a  few  extra  hands!"  he 
gasped,  dashing  the  water  from  his  eyes 
as  a  tubful  foamed  aboard.  "Wouldn't 
mind  being  a  spider  or  a  centipede  or  some- 
thing— for  a  while!" 

To  him  it  seemed  that  Scud  must  be 
traveling  fabulously,  so  violent  the  tumult 
of  her  passage  was;  but  as  he  sighted  on 
the  Grindstone  shore  he  found  that  really 
she  was  laboring  but  slowly  against  the 
surge  of  waves  and  wind. 

"  Blamed  hard  pull  ahead  of  me  yet," 
judged  Malcolm,  squinting  at  the  Island 
now  half  a  mile  to  port. 

" Jee-rusalem,  what's  that?  ..." 
he  added  aloud.  "If  this  isn't  the  limit 
of  a  day  to  flirt,  then  I'm  a  nature  fakir!" 

On  top  of  the  cliff — "their"  cliff — a  little 
figure  had  appeared — a  girl's  figure,  flicker- 
ing a  scrap  of  white  above  her  head. 

"Say,  she  must  be  in  the  dotty  class  to 
think  I'd  hang  around  in  this  stew  for  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  (which  I  wouldn't),  even 
if  I  were  the  pick-up  kind  (which  I'm  not!) 
.  .  .  "  girded  Malcolm  viciously,  hold- 
ing the  wave-buffetted  Scud  to  her  course. 
His  spleen  rose  even  at  the  idea  that  any 
other  girl  than  Jess  should  have  discov- 
ered that  aerie  of  theirs  and,  worse  still, 
should  be  trying  to  flirt  with  him  from  it. 
Then  instantly  the  second  thought  dawned: 

"There's  something  wrong,  up  there! 
That's  no  summer-girl  dodge — it's  a  wig- 
wag of  distress!" 

Drenched  as  he  was,  his  chivalry  caught 
fire  in  a  twinkle. 

"What!  Pike  on  home  and  leave  a  girl 
marooned  or  in  some  sort  of  trouble? 
Guess  not,  while  there's  a  drop  of  gasoline 
in  the  Scud's  carcass!" 

He  yanked  the  wheel  hard  over.  The 
boat  yawed,  pitched  and  swung  about, 
hogged  into  the  waves  and  plunged  terrifi- 
cally as  they  caught  her  broadside.  He 
held  her  to  it,  though,  and  headed  for  a 
straight  run  to  the  little  familiar  landing- 
place,  the  sheltered  pebbly  cove  whither 
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he  had  so  often  come  with — but  there,  that 
name  was  taboo,  so  he  thrust  it  from  his 
mind. 

"Good  thing  the  Scud's  got  air-tanks 
and  can't  sink  anyhow,"  he  congratulated 
himself,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  the  mess 
aboard  her.  Every  other  wave  or  so  was 
breaking  over  the  rail,  and  in  the  bottom 
his  bait,  tackle,  cushions,  lunch-basket  and 
tobacco  were  swashing  violently  round  like 
some  monstrous  and  bizarre  kettle  of  soup 
— a  most  disheartening  chaos. 

"No  matter,  it's  in  a  good  cause,"  he 
consoled  himself.  "  I'm  no  Theseus  to  sail 
off  and  leave  a  Lone  Lady  on  a  Ledge! 
But  if  this  ever  comes  to  the  ears  of — hullo, 
what  the  Hal-tfax?     .    .    ■.     " 

Stupefied,  he  glared  with  wild  eyes  at 
the  cliff.  Beside  the  girl  a  big  dog  had 
appeared — a  collie! 

The  shock  of  realization  left  Malcolm 
weak;  he  gripped  the  wheel  for  support. 
A  dozen  clamorous  questions  battered  at 
his  mind,  which  knew  not  where  to  find  a 
single  answer.  Jess  out  there  on  such  an 
afternoon?  Why  had  she  not  returned 
before  the  storm?  Was  she  alone,  or 
maybe  with  that  unspeakable  Lebeau — 
who  very  likely  didn't  dare  row  back?  Had 
she  recognized  him?  If  so,  where  was  her 
famous  pride  .  .  ,  ?  His  thoughts 
weltered  as  confusedly  as  the  torment  of 
winds  and  waters  that  thundered  all  about 
him. 

Temptation  whispered,  "Stand  away 
and  leave  her!"  Malcolm  even  obeyed,  a 
second;  but  his  manhood  brought  the 
wheel  back.  He  set  his  teeth  as  for  an 
ordeal. 

"Guess  I'll  take  what's  coming  to  me 
anyhow,  and  not  run  like  a  whipped  cur!" 
he  muttered. 

The  engine  began  to  intermit.  He  bent 
to  cut  off  the  gasoline  a  trifle,  receiving  in 
the  act  a  bucket  or  so  of  cold  water  which 
carried  his  cap  away  and  sloshed  down  his 
back. 

When,  disheveled  and  dripping,  he 
straightened  up  again,  the  figure  on  the 
cliff  had  disappeared. 

IV 

He  brought  the  Scud  in  past  the  bar  to 
smoother  waters  and  so  to  the  sheltered 
cove,    their    former    landing-place.     Here 


the  wind  hardly  struck  at  all;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  that  outside  was 
roaring  such  boisterousness. 

Jessica  was  standing  on  the  gravel  slope, 
observing  him  with  an  impassive  gaze. 
She  looked  rather  pale  (he  thought)  but 
quite  collected  enough  to  cause  Malcolm  a 
flash  of  indignation  and  shame  as  he  real- 
ized the  contrast  between  himself — 
clothes  all  sodden  and  running  little 
trickles,  hair  plastered  to  his  forehead  and 
trickling  too — and  her  cool,  fresh  whiteness 
of  starched  linen.  Even  the  collie,  Rex, 
sitting  beside  her,  seemed  grinning  at  him 
with  long  and  scalloped  lips. 

The  prow  gritted.  Malcolm  jumped 
ashore  and  pulled  Scud  firmly  into  the 
gravel.  Then  he  turned,  bowed,  and  in 
lieu  of  a  cap  to  take  off,  gestured  cere- 
moniously with  his  hand. 

"Madam,  at  your  service!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  much  color  in  his  voice  as  any  clothing- 
store  dummy  might  possess,  if  vocalized. 

Jessica  bit  her  lip,,  then,  taking  her  cue 
from  him,  replied: 

"Sir,  it's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure. 
This  must  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  so 
busy  a  man!" 

"None  whatever — a  stupendous  pleas- 
ure!" 

"But  really  I  didn't  care  to  stay  out 
here  alone  all  night.  My  boat  went  adrift 
three  hours  ago,  before  the  wind  rose.  I 
hailed  a  couple  of  craft  but  they  didn't  see 
me  or  else  thought  I  was  trying " 

"Of  course,"  Malcolm  smiled  with  dis- 
concerting acquiescence. 

She  reddened,  but  kept  on  a  bit  uncer- 
tainly: 

"And  as  for  your  boat,  you  understand, 
that  so  far  away — with  such  rough  water 
breaking  over  it — I  couldn't — didn't " 

"Recognize  your  humble  servant?" 
Malcolm  finished  for  her.  "Pray  don't 
explain.  The  fact  that  you're  marooned 
is  quite  enough  in  itself.  No  Ariadne  ever 
appeals  in  vain  to  me  for  rescue  from  a 
desert  island!  If  you'll  condescend  to  step 
aboard  my  trireme  I'll  save  you  just  as 
quickly  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit. 
Shall  I  assist  you?" 

"Thank  you,  I  can  get  aboard  quite 
easily  myself,"  she  retorted,  indignant  yet 
powerless  to  refuse  the  offer  of  this  im- 
perturbable man  whose  cheerful  sarcasm  as- 
tounded her  with  its  newness,  enraged  yet 
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overmastered  her.  "Come,  Rex!"  she 
commanded  sharply,  as  she  gathered  her 
white  skirt  in  one  hand  and  picked  her  way 
down  the  rocky  slope. 

Then  she  stopped  suddenly. 

"Oh,  the  Rossetti — I've  forgotten  it!" 
she  exclaimed.  "It's  up  there  on  the  cliff. 
I  must  get  it!" 

And  she  turned  to  go. 

"The  Rossetti — our  Rossetti — you  were 
reading  it,  then?"  Malcolm  queried  slyly, 
just  the  quiver  of  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

Jessica  turned  a  glance  half  indignation, 
half  hesitancy,  on  him. 

"Let  me  get  it,"  he  persisted,  gazing 
steadily  and  seriously  at  her.  "I  haven't 
quite  forgotten  the  place — yet !"  Then,  to 
the  collie:  "Come  on,  Rex!  We'll  have 
one  more  look  at  the  Pines  anyhow."  And 
he  started  up  the  slope. 

The  girl's  frown  vanished. 

"Clearing  weather,  all  round,  it  seems 
to  me!"  she  said  with  a  glance  at  the  sky, 
a  little  piquant  look  at  him.  "Come  on, 
Boy — we'll  all  three  go  get  it!    .     .     . 

And  with  a  quick  smile  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  Malcolm. 

THE    PIPER   AND    THE 

WOLVES 

BY   LLOYD   ROBERTS 

'"THE  night  was  bright  with  stars,  but 
A  so  cold  that  "Andy"  MacLeod's 
breath  blew  out  like  smoke.  He  quickened 
his  pace  to  drive  the  blood  more  warmly 
through  his  veins,  and  besides  he  wished 
to  reach  his  cottage,  which  was  still  a  good 
ten  miles  distant,  before  daylight  came 
and  robbed  him  of  a  few  remaining  hours 
of  sleep. 

His  heart  was  light  as  he  thought  of  the 
evening  behind  him.  The  banquet  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Society  had  gone  with  ex- 
ceptional good  fellowship  and  gayety, 
helped  wonderously  by  his  own  brave 
work  on  the  great  bagpipes  he  carried 
beneath  his  arm.  He  thrilled  with  pleas- 
ure as  he  remembered  how  he  had  carried 
them  away  with  those  old  sweet  airs  of 
Hieland  lad  and  lassie.  Many  an  eye  was 
moist,  before  he  was  through,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  those  dear  Scotch  mists  they 
loved  so  well.  And  when  he  had  swung 
into  the  wild  martial  tunes  that  had  been 


the  death-song  of  many  a  stricken  lad 
pitching  forward  into  the  hot  sands  or 
lying  cold  among  the  rocks,  that  had  been 
so  often  drowned  in  the  hot  roar  of  triumph 
when  the  thin  red  wave  poured  over  the 
crest,  they  had  lifted  him  upon  the  table 
with  his  feet  among  the  plates  and  cheered 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  hero.  And  so 
Andy  carried  his  elation  with  him  as  he 
tramped  tirelessly  through  the  snow  and 
the  wilderness. 

The  road  he  followed  was  hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  a  dense  second-growth  of 
maples  and  silver  birches.  The  latter 
glimmered  weirdly  from  the  black  shadows. 
Every  little  while  he  was  startled  by  the 
sharp  reports  of  trunks  splitting  in  the 
intense  cold.  The  snow,  dry  and  fine  as 
dust,  kept  spraying  up  beneath  his  coat 
and  about  his  bare  knees  as  he  strode 
along. 

Once  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  dark 
streak  that  slipped  across  the  road  a  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  him.  It  passed  from 
sight  as  silently  as  a  ghost.  It  was  too 
large  for  a  fox.  Then  he  remembered 
tales  of  the  increase  of  the  timber  wolves 
and  the  depredations  they  had  been  com- 
mitting on  outlying  farmhouses;  how  the 
government  bounty  on  wolf  snouts  had 
been  claimed  with  great  frequency  of  late. 
MacLeod  had  long  been  anxious  to  get  a 
shot  at  one,  but  so  far  without  success. 
He  paused  to  examine  the  deep  prints  left 
in  the  snow  and  found  that  he  had  sur- 
mised correctly. 

"I'll  have  ye  yet,  me  mon,"  he  muttered 
and  went  on.  He  little  thought  how  near 
it  would  come  to  being  the  other  way 
around. 

He  was  still  a  good  five  miles  from  his 
cottage  in  the  clearing  when  his  ears  first 
caught  a  far-away  haunting  clamor.  He 
stopped  curiously  and  listened.  The  night 
was  again  as  silent  as  death,  except  for  the 
dull  roar  of  blood  in  his  ears.  Then  it 
came  again,  from  somewhere  far  behind  on 
his  back  trail,  and  rising  dismally  over  the 
ranks  of  leafless  prongs  that  thrust  sharply 
up  from  the  black  coverts. 

"The  beasties  can  na  be  on  ma  tracks," 
he  thought  anxiously.  "Like  as  na  they 
be  following  some  poor  devil  of  a  deer. 
Faith,  'tis  a  cold  nicht  ta  dee  in,  for  mon 
or  beast,"  and  he  pulled  his  cap  deeper 
about  his  ears  and  increased  his  pace. 
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However,  he  was  not  left  in  doubt  for 
long.  The  menacing  cries  soon  grew  in 
volume,  and  now  held  a  note  of  triumph 
as  if  the  wolves  realized  their  prey  was 
close  ahead.  For  an  instant  a  wave  of 
dread  brought  him  to  a  standstill.  To  run 
would  be  absurd.  His  only  hope  seemed 
to  be  in  climbing  a  tree,  and  he  ranged  his 
eyes  over  those  near  to  him  for  one  of 
suitable  size.  Then  he  knew  that  that 
would  only  mean  changing  one  form  of 
death  for  another.  The  terrific  cold  would 
still  his  heart  in  an  hour  at  most.  Already 
he  felt  his  feet  growing  numb  as  he  stood 
there  despairing. 

He  groaned,  that  he  hadn't  a  rifle  or 
even  an  axe  in  place  of  the  useless  bagpipes 
beneath  his  arm.  To  die  without  resis- 
tance was  not  the  custom  of  his  clan. 

The  wolves  were  now  very  near,  but 
hidden  from  his  sight  behind  a  turn  in  the 
road.  He  concluded  that  there  must  be 
a  dozen  of  them  at  least  by  the  noise  of 
their  howling.  Because  there  seemed 
nothing  better  to  do  he  started  at  full 
speed  up  the  white  streak  of  road.  As  he 
ran  his  mind  worked  desperately  for  some 
means  of  escape.  He  thought  of  the  cosy 
cottage  with  the  warm  light  glowing  in  the 
panes  and  of  one  who  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  his  return.  She  would  wonder 
anxiously  what  was  delaying  him,  when 
the  pink  flush  of  morning  rose  between  the 
thousand  legs  of  the  forest. 

His  painful  gasping  for  breath  brought 
him  back  to  the  present.  He  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  carrying 
the  needless  weight  of  the  pipes  as  he  ran. 
He  was  reaching  up  his  hand  to  disengage 
the  strap  across  his  shoulder  when  a 
sudden  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind. 

He  swung  sharply  to  the  left  and  dodged 
into  the  crowding  tree  trunks.  He  had 
one  glimpse  of  the  pack,  speeding  toward 
him  like  a  gray  shadow,  so  small  that  a 
double  blanket  would  cover  it,  and  now  as 
noiseless,  before  he  was  wrapped  in  the 
dark  gloom  of  the  forest. 

Fifty  feet  in  he  stopped  and  set  the 
mouthpiece  to  his  lips.  A  strange  low 
droning  noise  rose  on  the  silent  night. 

The  wolves  slowed  down  and  came  on 
more  hesitatingly,  mystified  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  their  prey  and  the  unusual 
sound.     Next    moment    the    high    shrill 


tongue  of  the  pipes  spoke  up — the  call  of 
the  clans  to  rise. 

Over  all  their  wide  range  of  plain  and 
forest  the  wolves  had  never  heard  a  noise 
like  this.  They  stopped  and  listened  fear- 
fully, their  red  tongues  lolling  out  and  their 
ears  thrust  forward.  What  terrible  mon- 
ster lay  in  hiding  there,  with  a  growl  like  a 
million  hornets  when  their  nest  has  been 
disturbed  and  with  a  scream  more  full  of 
menace  and  hate  than  even  the  mountain 
lion?  They  sniffed  the  tracks,  and  they 
smelt  like  man-tracks,  but  the  voice  was 
not  human.  So  they  squatted  on  their 
haunches  in  the  snow  and  howled  long  and 
dismally,  as  if  to  drown  the  sounds. 

And  Andy  heard  them  and  thrilled  with 
renewed  hope  as  he  realized  their  bewilder- 
ment and  fear.  With  increased  vigor  he 
blew  at  his  pipes  until  the  great  bag  be- 
neath his  arm  was  nigh  bursting  with  wind, 
and  the  madness  of  "The  Hundred  Pipers" 
shook  the  thin  twigs,  about  his  head.  His 
own  valor  rose  to  the  music  and  drove 
fear  from  his  heart,  but  not  caution.  He 
had  a  wild  impulse  to  throw  off  his  great- 
coat and  with  his  ribbons  streaming  behind 
him  and  his  tartans  flapping  against  his 
knees  charge  out  of  his  covert  and  against 
the  whole  yelping  pack  of  curs.  Of  course 
they  would  run — they  always  run  when 
Scotland  charges,  man  or  beast — but 
again,  perhaps,  when  they  saw  one  lone 
figure  of  a  man,  however  great  his  voice, 
they  would  forget  and  await  his  onslaught, 

and  then .     So  Andy  kept  the  spirit 

of  his  ancestors  in  careful  subjection  and 
held  the  foe  at  bay  with  "The  Campbells 
Are  Coming." 

Suddenly  the  howling  outside  ceased 
and  Andy  prayed  that  the  brutes  had 
grown  tired  and  gone  after  more  quiet 
game;  but  he  kept  the  startled  wilderness 
awake  with  his  martial  airs  in  case  they 
still  waited  undecided  whether  to  attack 
or  not. 

It  was  well  he  did,  for  suddenly  he  heard 
a  twig  crack  in  the  shadows  behind  him 
and  knew  they  were  only  reconnoitering 
to  discover  if  he  looked  as  dangerous  as  he 
sounded. 

Perhaps  if  he  remained  still  they  would 
think  that'  he  was  helpless  and  rush  upon 
him,  and  the  thought  sent  a  fresh  wave  of 
fear  up  his  back. 

He  commenced  the  gayest,  quickest  jig 
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he  could  think  of,  interspersed  with  pierc- 
ing shrieks  and  dismal  quavers,  and 
pranced  round  and  round  in  a  narrow 
circle.  Every  second  he  was  in  danger  of 
butting  into  a  trunk  or  tripping  on  a  root, 
but  his  eyes  were  somewhat  used  to  the 
darkness  and  he  avoided  them  skillfully. 

He  realized  he  could  not  keep  this  mad 
pace  up  for  long.  What  with  his  blowing 
and  his  exercise  he  was  uncomfortably 
warm  and  quickly  losing  his  breath.  But 
since  that  one  warning  noise  of  the  break- 
ing twig  he  had  heard  nothing  to  tell  him 
if  they  were  still  near  or  not. 

After  awhile  he  began  to  edge  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  open  road,  keeping  up 
his  wild  music  as  he  went.'  Soon  he  gained 
it  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  his  enemies. 
With  his  last  remaining  breath  he  began 
the  triumphal  march  of  "Scots  Wha  Hae," 
and  stepping  boldly  out  into  the  star-lit 
road  continued  his  journey  toward  home. 

For  a  mile  he  kept  his  head  screwed  first 
over  one  shoulder,  then  the  other,  and 
finally  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
realized  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  peace. 

He  took  the  reed  from  his  lips  and  let 
the  wind  escape  from  the  bag  in  one  long, 
last  drone.  Then  he  patted  the  pipes  af- 
fectionately. 

"Faith  an'  ye  saved  ma  life  this  nicht 
with  the  merry  music  of  ye,  a'  ye'll  be  an 
heirloom  for  generations  to  coom  na  doot." 

An  hour  later,  he  spied  the  welcoming 
lights  of  his  cottage  glowing  among  the 
trees.  His  wife  threw  open  the  door  at 
the  glad  shout  that  announced  his  safe 
arrival.  As  she  went  to  put  her  face  up  to 
be  kissed  Andy  amazed  her  by  thrusting 
his  bagpipes  before  her  face. 

"Kiss  these  first,  ma  lassie;  for  if  it 
weren't  for  them  I  vera  much  doot  if  ye'd 
seen  yer  good  mon  the  nicht." 

"OLD"  YOUNG  MR.  DAKE 

BY    ADELE   MARIE    SHAW 

AND  old  Mr.  Dake." 
•^^     "Oh,   he  wouldn't  join;    he  hasn't 
budged  off  the  Pennells'  piazza  for  fifty 
years." 

The  voices  of  the  two  who  spoke  were 
young  and  shrill.  Mr.  Dake  reading  the 
six  o'clock  edition  of  the  evening  paper  on 


the  4:44  train  looked  up.  He  had  heard 
the  words. 

In  front  of  him,  oblivious  to  his  near- 
ness, two  school  girls  were  in  the  full  tide 
of  discussion.  One,  with  a  futile  silver 
pencil  that  required  constant  moistening, 
was  making  a  list  of  names  on  the  brown 
paper  of  a  parcel.  "Old  Mr.  Dake!"  So 
that  was  what  they  thought  him — old! 
As  the  train  stopped  at  Alton  Manor,  Mr. 
Dake  transferred  himself  to  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  car  lest  the  two  should  discover 
him  and  be  embarrassed. 

After  dinner,  as  he  took  his  own  particu- 
lar seat  in  his  own  particular  corner  of  the 
porch,  the  "hasn't  budged  off  the  Pen- 
nells' piazza  for  fifty  years,"  recurred  and 
annoyed  him.  Fat  Judy,  Mrs.  Pennell's 
amiable  pug,  sought  her  usual  place  at  his 
feet  and  missed  her  usual  petting.  Small 
Philip,  Mrs.  Pennell's  son,  had  enlightened 
Mr.  Dake  as  to  the  list  on  the  brown  paper 
parcel,  the  list  from  which  he  had  been 
omitted  as  ineligible.  There  was  to  be  a 
grandfathers'  tournament,  another  phase 
of  the  mania  for  exercise  that  had  been 
extending  its  baleful  hallucinations  among 
Hillcrest  homes.  Mr.  Dake  had  scoffed  at 
this  mania.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
gone  to  the  city  on  the  7:57  and  returned 
from  the  city  on  the  4:44;  for  twenty  years, 
when  not  at  business  or  asleep,  he  had 
sat  in  winter  in  a  leather  chair  in  his  room 
and  in  summer  in  a  wicker  one  on  the  porch. 
This  craze  for  motion  seemed  to  him  ab- 
normal, undignified,  crude. 

A  "grandfather"!  So  he  was.  But  it 
had  hardly  come  home  to  him  before.  He 
had  been  so  little  a  father!  Married  at 
twenty-one,  a  widower  at  twenty-two  with 
a  baby  girl  two  days  old,  he  had  gladly 
given  over  his  daughter  to  her  maternal 
grandmother  and  aunts.  Lucella  would 
have  wished  that,  he  had  thought.  The 
grandmother  and  aunts  lived  in  Fayette- 
ville,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  city. 
Once  a  month  at  first,  then  once  in  two 
months,  and  finally  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  he  had  spent  a  day  at  Fayetteville; 
always  he  had  maintained  a  careful  cor- 
respondence with  the  daughter  who  had 
now  grown  up,  married,  and  presented 
him  with  a  grandson.  The  aunts  and  the 
grandmother  had  thought  her  too  young 
to  marry,  but  Mr.  Dake  had  refused  to 
bestir  himself  for  a  postponement.     It  had 
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been  a  long  time  since  he  had  bestirred 
himself  for  anything. 

"Old  Mr.  Dake— Hasn't  budged  off  the 
Pennells*  piazza  for  fifty  years."  "Fudge," 
said  Mr.  Dake,  but  the  words  continued  to 
bother  him.  A  man  forty-three  ought  not 
to  be  known  even  to  giggling  chits  in  their 
teens  as  "old  Mr.  Dake."  "Pshaw!"  said 
Mr.  Dake,  this  time  aloud. 

"  D'  you  speak,  Dake?"  Young  Barker 
took  a  cigar  from  his  lips,  lifted  his  feet  to 
the  veranda  rail,  and  chuckled.  "S'pose 
you'll  be  goin'  in  for  the  grandfathers' 
tournament!  I  tell  you,  now,  Dake  would 
be  great  on  the  standing  high  jump." 
Loud  laughter  from  the  men,  gurgles  of 
mirth  from  the  women,  followed  the  words. 
The  picture  of  Mr.  Dake  lifting  his  soft 
bulk  into  any  kind  of  a  jump  overcame 
even  the  infant  Philip,  whose  youthful 
cackle  was  immediately  suppressed  by  a 
zealous  mother. 

Before  this  evening  Mr.  Dake  had  en- 
joyed the  Pennell  piazza.  To-night  its 
wide,  vine-covered  space,  with  its  View  of 
the  river  and  its  chattering  groups,  was 
hateful  to  him.  With  clairvoyant  pre- 
cision he  saw  the  picture  over  which  they 
laughed  and  hot  rage  consumed  him. 
Caldwell,  who  carried  his  fifty-five  years 
jauntily  and  always  vaulted  things  meant 
to  be  walked  around,  was  especially  offen- 
sive: in  his  laugh  Mr.  Dake  perceived  in- 
sufferable patronage. 

Withdrawn  early  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  room,  Mr.  Dake  meditated  on  the  rage. 
For  years  the  boarding  house  persiflage 
had  amused  him.  Lately  it  had  angered 
him.  Judy,  who  had  waddled  after  him 
in  his  retreat,  clambered  awkwardly  with 
her  forefeet  to  his  knee  and  fixed  a  troubled 
gaze  upon  his  face. 

"You're  too  heavy;  we're  both  too 
heavy,  Judy,"  he  said  woodenly.  "Get 
down." 

Judy  got  down,  sighing  from  exertion, 
and  falling  asleep,  snored. 

"You're  fat,  and  you  snore  like  a  pig, 
Judy,  but  you  keep  your  temper.  I'm 
getting  ugly.  I  could  wring  Caldwell's 
neck,"  monologued  Mr.  Dake.  "And  that 
young  squirt,  Barker — Pfrrr!  A  common 
cub,  mighty  common!  Oh,  yes,  I'm  ugly. 
Is  it  age  or  is  it^-what  in  thunder  is  it?" 
demanded  Mr.  Dake  of  a  smirking  figure 
in  the  wall  paper.     "It  makes  life  damned 


uncomfortable,  whatever  it  is,"  and  having 
uttered  himself  with,  for  him,  colossal  pro- 
fanity, Mr.  Dake  roused  the  recumbent 
Judy,  escorted  her  to  her  corner  of  the 
second-story  hall  couch,  and  retired  to  his 
bed. 

Two  days  later  he  missed  the  4:44  and 
met  by  appointment,  in  an  up-town  office, 
a  Great  Man. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me 
but  a  bad  temper,  Doctor,  but  I'd  like  to 
hear  you  say  so,"  announced  Mr.  Dake. 

"On  the  contrary,"  snapped  the  Great 
Man,  who  preferred  to  make  his  own 
diagnosis  and  did  not  like  persiflage,  "If 
you  want  to  save  your  life  you've  got  to 
exert  yourself ."  Mr.  Dake's  color  changed. 
His  circulation  had  met  a  distinct  shock. 
"Men  like  you  don't  deserve  to  live,"  went 
on  the  Great  Man  savagely.  "You  sit  in 
a  stuffy  office  all  day,  and  then  for  a  change 
you  go  home  and  sit.  Your  blood  doesn't 
move,  every  organ  in  your  body's  starving. 
Look  at  that!"  He  grasped  a  handful  of 
loose,  muscleless  flesh  on  Mr.  Dake's  arm 
near  the  shoulder  and  dropped  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  snake  fold.  "Then  when  the  mis- 
chief's done  you  come  to  a  doctor  and 
want  medicine  you  can  take  sitting."  Mr. 
Dake  rose.  The  color  still  spotted  his  face. 
"You  get  out  into  the  country  and  dig, 
man,  dig.  It's  your  only  salvation,  I  tell 
you.  Drop  everything  and  run.  Stay 
here  and  some  one  else  will  be  sitting  in 
your  place  a  year  from  now — you  haven't 
a  day  to  lose." 

Mr.  Dake  went  back  to  Hillcrest  on  the 
7:19.  He  had  forgotten  his  dinner,  but 
Mrs.  Pennell  had  saved  it  for  him.  Judy 
showed  a  pathetic  joy  in  his  reappearance; 
it  was  the  second  time  in  five  years  he  had 
been  later  than  the  4:44. 

"You    ought    to    see    the    doctor,    Mr. 
Dake,"  said  Mrs.   Pennell  kindly.     "You. 
don't  seem  well  to  me." 

" Pffbl"  responded  Mr.  Dake,  but  sur- 
reptitiously he  advertised  for  an  aban- 
doned farm,  and  when,  with  the  help  of  the 
Great  Man  whose  bark  was  suited  to  the 
inertia  he  had  to  rouse,  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  from  the  office  seat  had  been 
negotiated,  he  was  ready.  The  joking  and 
eating  going  on  about  him  had  become 
shockingly  frivolous  and  remote  to  him. 

"Ain't  you  takin'  your  vacation  early?" 
asked  young  Barker.     "Where  you  goin '?" 


A. tzb. 


"Excuse  my  intruding  on  you  so  early,  but  I  was  worried  about  the — old  gentleman." 


"Into  training  for  the  grandfathers' 
tournament,"  answered  Mr.  Dake,  and  cast 
upon  young  Barker  a  quizzical  look.  If 
he  never  came  back  that  cub  Barker  should 
not  say,  "  He  acted  scared,  poor  'old'  Dake 
— knew  he  was  goin'  to  die  most  likely." 

He  was  scared.  Judy  knew.  Her  eyes, 
sole  remnant  of  her  youthful  charm,  re- 
garded him  with  solemn  affection.  He 
would  take  her  with  him.  So  Mr.  Dake 
and  the  Pennells'  Judy  vanished  from 
Hillcrest.  Nobody  but  the  postmaster 
was  told  where  they  had  gone. 

The  village  of  East  Thornton,  New 
Hampshire,  is  not,  like  Bethlehem,  a 
Mecca  for  victims  of  aristocratic  disease. 
It  meanders  on  the  bank  of  a  small  and 
unambitious  river,  content  to  look  up  at 
the  mountains  and  serenely  conscious  of 
its  own  considerable  altitude.  In  early 
May  it  is  sometimes  swept  by  mountain 


winds  that  nip  "shrewdly."    They  nipped 
Mr.  Dake. 

The  abandoned  farm  that  he  rented, 
furnished,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  was 
in  the  outskirts  of  East  Thornton.  To 
Mr.  Dake  on  the  gloomy  day  of  his  arrival 
it  showed  eighty-odd  acres  of  mud  and 
stubble  and  an  unpainted  farmhouse  whose 
variety  of  woodshed  and  lean-to  excres- 
cences gave  it  a  knobby  and  fungus-like 
suggestion.  There  was  one  house  abomi- 
nably near  and  no  other  within  half  a 
mile.  The  one  house  was  set  just  across 
the  staggering  road,  built  with  its  feet  in 
the  gutter  so  the  inhabitants  could  see  the 
"pass"  without  undue  straining  of  the 
eyes.  This  house  was  on  that  day  un- 
tenanted. Mr.  Dake  was  glad  of  that. 
He  wanted  to  fight  his  fight  without  spec- 
tators. He  had  a  premonition  that  he 
should  not  cut  an  impressive  figure  when 
he  began  to  dig. 
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It  was  amazing  how  much  he  wanted  to 
live,  how  hotly  far  down  in  his  long  dor- 
mant consciousness  he  resented  the  laid- 
on-the-shelf,  old-Mr.- Dake  talk  of  Hill- 
crest. 

Yet  at  the  beginning  it  was  a  melancholy 
kind  of  fight,  and  lonesome.  While  Judy 
rooted  suspiciously  among  the  weeds  of 
the  ancient  garden,  he  essayed  to  use  the 
spade,  and  his  premonition  about  the  dig- 
ging was  more  than  borne  out  by  the  event. 
As  he  wrestled  fiercely  with  the  soil,  de- 
pressed by  the  revelation  of  his  own  physi- 
cal degeneracy,  sweat  poured  from  his 
flabby  flesh  in  little  rivers;  his  arms,  his 
legs,  his  back,  ached  with  such  bruised 
misery  that  he  expected  to  find  himself 
black  and  blue  and  was  daily  surprised 
that  he  was  not. 

He  cooked  his  own  food,  awaiting  with 
increasing  loss  of  faith  the  invigoration 
that  should  follow  upon  a  rigid  diet. 
Everything  he  liked  to  eat  had  been  for- 
bidden him.  He  chewed  reluctantly  upon 
the  health  bread  sent  from  the  Plymouth 
bakery,  consumed  his  unsweetened  cereal 
with  nausea,  and  felt  sicker  every  minute. 
He  thought  with  affection  of  his  porch 
chair  above  the  Hillcrest  street;  he  longed 
mightily  for  the  Pennell  flesh  pots.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  he  sat  helplessly  by  the 
smoky  kitchen  fire,  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  Judy. 

"Well,  Judy,"  he  asked,  rubbing  the 
dog's  thin  ears,  "shall  we  'go  on  sighing 
and  groaning'  like  Christian  and  Faithful 
after  they  left  Vanity  Fair,  or  shall  we 
give  in  and  die  in  peace?" 

Judy  sighed  portentously.  Mr.  Dake 
echoed  the  sigh.  "You're  no  good,  Judy. 
You  sympathize  but  you  don't  act,"  he 
remarked,  whereupon  Judy  uprose  and 
uttered  herself  in  agonized  barks.  Some 
one  was  knocking. 

Mr.  Dake  scowled  as  he  opened  the  door; 
some  one  had  that  very  day  moved  into 
the  house  across  the  road  but  he  had 
hoped  the  some  one  would  let  him  alone. 

"Oh,  quick,  please,"  cried  a  voice,  a 
woman's  voice.  The  figure  on  the  door- 
step fairly  writhed  with  agitation;  against 
the  twilight  a  fierce  flame  arose  from  the 
teetery  chimney  of  the  opposite  house. 
"My  chimney's  on  fire,"  implored  the 
figure.  "Oh,  please  help — what  shall  I 
do?" 


Judy  was  already  off,  galloping  heavily 
to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  endangered 
dwelling.  Mr.  Dake  seized  the  pails  of 
water  upon  the  shelf  by  the  sink  and  hob- 
bled, as  briskly  as  the  soreness  of  his 
muscles  allowed,  to  the  scene  of  conflagra- 
tion. A  ladder  stood  against  the  eaves; 
up  it  by  incredible  effort  he  mounted. 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  low,  fire-belching 
chimney  he  hurled  the  first  pail  and  slid 
backward  gasping  at  the  gush  of  smoke. 
Desperately  regaining  his  balance,  he  took 
the  second  pail  from  the  hands  of  the  sun- 
bonneted  figure  that  had  mounted  behind 
him  and  sent  its  contents  after  the  first. 
This  time  he  did  not  regain  his  balance. 
He  heard  the  pail  crunch  under  him  as  he 
fell  from  the  low  eaves  into  the  grass 
below.  When  he  had  recovered  a  dazed 
consciousness,  he  wondered  why  the  old 
lady  wore  her  sunbonnet  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  bethought  him  with 
evil  regret  that  if  the  house  had  burned 
she  would  have  gone  away.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  he  re-crossed  the  narrow  white- 
ness that  was  the  road.  •  His  fire  was  out; 
to  Judy  he  confided  what  he  thought  of  the 
active  person  of  the  sunbonnet. 

The  next  morning  was  fair  with  the 
seductive  fairness  of  New  England  at  her 
best.  Indoors  the  kitchen  fire  no  longer 
smoked;  it  rollicked  in  flame.  Mr.  Dake 
enjoyed  his  breakfast.  Outside,  the  river 
rippled  in  a  southern  breeze  that  bore  the 
odor  of  blossoming  grapes;  the  meadow, 
Mr.  Dake's  own  (hired)  meadow,  rippled  in 
the  same  breeze,  and,  beyond  the  meadow 
and  the  river,  the  depths  of  a  forest  and 
beyond  the  forest,  the  heights  of  the 
mountains,  glowed.  Mr.  Dake  carefully 
attired  and  shaved,  but  sore,  still  very  sore, 
gazed  upward  till  his  gaze  was  lost  in  the 
blueness  of  the  bluest  sky  he  had  ever  seen. 
"There's  no  yellow  ochre  behind  that 
blue,"  murmured  Mr.  Dake.  In  his  youth, 
before  his  Nirvana  of  inaction,  he  had  "ex- 
ecuted" water  colors.  Judy  lapping  milk 
noisily  from  a  yellow  bowl  made  no  reply. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  find  any- 
one at  the  front  of  the  house — I  hope  the 
old  gentleman  isn't  ill?"  The  voice  had  a 
morning  sound,  with  a  sweetness  like  the 
May  breeze,  pleasant  but  not  cloying. 
Mr.  Dake  forgot  the  sky. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  briskly.  Then 
the  inquiry  penetrated  his  understanding; 
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his  tone  took  on  a  certain  dryness.  "  I  am 
quite  well,  thank  you,"  he  finished  politely 
but  without  effusion. 

"You!"  ejaculated  the  voice.  The 
blankness  of  the  young  woman's  face  was 
balm  to  Mr.  Dake. 

"How  is  the  old  lady?"  asked  Mr.  Dake 
pleasantly. 

"The — Oh!  She's  all  right,"  replied  the 
visitor.  Her  brown  eyes  danced  and  she 
lowered  her  lashes,  very  pretty  lashes,  to 
hide  the  dancing.  "Thank  you,"  she 
finished  with  an  ironic  little  courtesy. 

"You!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Dake,  and  his 
amazement  was  evidently  balm  in  its  turn. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  good  old  man — " 
began  the  woman  apologetically. 

"I  am,"  responded  Mr.  Dake  promptly. 
"Won't  you  sit  down?"  He  pushed  for- 
ward a  stool  and  carefully  pulled  the  door 
together  behind  him,  concealing  the  lit- 
tered kitchen.  The  back  door  where  he 
stood  opened  directly  into  the  scene  of  his 
disastrous  housekeeping. 

"I  can't  sit  down.  I'm  not  to  stay  out 
without  my  sunbonnet.  I  put  it  on  last 
night  for  the  blaze — I'm  up  here  for  my 
eyes.  I'm  to  live  out  of  doors  but  not 
look  at  the  light!"  She  laughed,  then 
grew  soberly  dignified.  "Excuse  my  in- 
truding on  you  so  early,  but  I  was  worried 
about  the — old  gentleman."  Her  lips 
curved,  a  laugh  contending  again  with 
the  dignity.  They  were  lips  that  laughed 
easily.  Mr.  Dake  observed  them,  and  his 
own  laughed  openly. 

"You  ought  to  see  me  dig  if  you  thought 
I  looked  old  last  night,"  he  confided.  "  I'm 
digging  for  my  health.  If  it  doesn't  kill 
it's  supposed  to  cure." 

The  woman,  or  was  she  a  girl,  regarded 
the  clods  piled  in  funereal  succession  along 
the  edge  of  the  ancient  garden.  "I  know 
what  you  need,"  she  said.  "You  need 
Bun  Derry." 

"Bun " 

"  Bun  Derry — John  Bunyan  Derry.  He's 
plowing  my  garden  at  this  minute.  Better 
have  him  do  yours.  That  is  if  you  mean 
to  plant  anything.  Are  you  going  to  have 
a  garden?" 

"I'm  going  to  dig,"  said  Mr.  Dake  with 
conviction. 

"Then  you  want  a  garden.  With  soil 
as  rich  as  this  you'll  have  weeds  to  dig — 
and  burn,"  smiled  the  woman.     "I  had  a 


sample  of  the  soil  sent  to  the  Experiment 
Station  before  I  came — I  didn't  know 
whether  to  raise  pineapples  or  mulleins. 
I'll  send  you  over  their  report." 

"I'll  come  and  get  it,  if  I  may,"  replied 
Mr.  Dake,  and  erect  and  tripping,  walked 
beside  her  to  the  door  across  the  way. 

Below  stairs  the  house  was  already  in 
order;  nothing  suggested  the  catastrophe 
of  the  night  before.  Above  in  the  slant- 
walled  chambers  Bun  Derry's  mother  was 
making  a  sweeping  and  scrubbing  pro- 
gression; her  tread  shook  the  foundations. 
In  the  old-fashioned  parlor  a  fire  of  pine 
cones  snapped  upon  the  now  tame  and 
serviceable  hearth.  Mats  of  woven  grass 
eked  out  the  squares  of  rag  carpet  upon 
the  floor.  Over  the  sagging  lounge,  fitted 
to  the  frames  of  two  generations  of  farmer 
folk,  was  thrown  a  blue  and  brown  steamer 
rug.  Cushions  piled  the  upreared  end  and 
a  woolly  blanket  with  a  woven  pattern  of 
squirrels  and  oak  leaves  was  folded  at  its 
foot.  Beside  it,  a  battered  sewing-stand 
held  scissors  and  twine,  magazines  and 
books,  and  on  top  a  slender  glass  lamp 
whose  interior  showed  the  illumination 
of  a  bit  of  red  flannel.  Branches  of  fir  bal- 
sam shaded  the  pictures.  One  picture  was 
entirely  covered  by  the  evergreen,  and 
Mr.  Dake's  curious  eyes  discovered  the 
title  in  the  discolored  space  beneath — 
Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl.  A  pang  of  sudden 
sympathy  invaded  him.  Did  this  other 
tenant  of  an  "abandoned  farm"  fear  that 
she  was  going  blind? 

For  an  hour  Mr.  Dake  sat  in  the  most 
comfortable  of  old-fashioned  "rockers" 
looking  over  agricultural  leaflets  and  re- 
ports. The  fire  kept  up  a  genial  snap- 
ping, the  wind  lifted  the  soft,  shiny  stuff 
that  hung  before  the  open  windows,  and 
Judy,  unrebuked  for  her  muddy  feet, 
padded  in  and  out  dividing  her  time  be- 
tween the  fire  and  Bun  Derry's  furrows. 

"  Kind  o'  lost  yer  figger,  old  lady,  ain't 
ye,"  they  heard  Bun  Derry  say  as  Judy 
sat  herself  heavily  upon  the  moist  loam, 
a  red  tongue  showing.  "What  ye  need, 
Judy,  is  exercise;  come  on!"  And  Judy 
came. 

"Do  you  think  it's  too  late  for  me  to 
train  some  of  these  vines  over  my  array 
of  sheds?"  Mr.  Dake  was  holding  up  a 
before-and-after  woodcut  that  contrasted 
a   box-like    dwelling   naked    and    forlorn, 
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with  the  same  dwelling  posing  as  a  fairy 
bower. 

The  answer  came  with  brisk  interest. 
Mr.  Dake  rose  at  the  end  of  the  hour  like  a 
reluctant  child  torn  early  from  a  party. 

"  Do  you  think  Bun  Derry's  mother — 
some  day — would — er — a  little  while " 

"Dear  me,  yes;  she's  going  to  stay 
here  and  I  shan't  know  what  to  do  with 
her  half  the  time.  If  she  can  earn  a  bit 
extra  setting  you  to  rights  I  shall  have  a 
few  hours  of  freedom  and  both  of  us  be 
happy." 

"'Stay' — Oh,  yes,  at  your  age — "  began 
Mr.  Dake. 

"My  'age'!  She's  not  a  chaperon! 
I'm  thirty-two  and  old  for  my  years," 
laughed  his  hostess.  "I'm  afraid  nights. 
Last  night — I  didn't  sleep  forty  winks  for 
sheer  terror.  I  hoped  my  old  gentleman 
wasn't  very  deaf!  I  meant  to  shout  if  I 
was  molested." 

"Do  so;  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Dake.  "Judy 
and  I  together — "  He  made  an  expres- 
sive gesture,  including  himself  and  the 
innocent  Judy  in  a  contempt  that  revealed 
some  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Never  in  the  history  of  East  Thornton, 
New  Hampshire,  had  a  nobler  experiment 
in  co-operative  farm  management  been 
carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  than 
the  one  inaugurated  by  the  burning  out 
of  Margaret  Wilbur's  chimney.  Mr.  Dake 
had  always  had  a  partiality  for  three- 
syllabled  names.  He  liked  Margaret.  And 
he  liked  the  things  this  Margaret  taught 
him,  though  in  the  beginning  phrases  like 
"inoculated  soils"  were  but  darkness  to 
his  limited  understanding.  By  the  end  of 
August,  Mr.  Dake's  salted  cereal  and  whole- 
wheat bread  were  to  his  restored  palate 
as  manna  to  the  starving,  and  he  could 
pull  a  saw  backward  and  forward  through 
an  oak  log  without  losing  his  wind  or  his 
temper.  As  he  ran  the  mower  over  his 
neat  lawn,  gathered  his  nasturtiums  for 
Bun  Derry  to  take  to  the  village  sociable 
to  "decorate  the  vestry,"  more  than  all 
as  he  thrust  a  dexterous  hoe  into  the  enter- 
prising pigweed,  crept  through  rustling 
aisles  under  the  shadow  of  his  sweet  corn, 
and  gathered  string  beans  from  his  own 
vines  for  his  own  dinner,  he  drew  breaths 
of  big  satisfaction,  with  life,  with  motion, 
with  a  hope  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  men- 
tion to  her  whom  it  most  concerned. 


,  It  was  the  edge  of  November  when  Mr. 
Dake  reappeared  in  Hillcrest  and  took 
away  its  quiet  breath.  It  was  late  after- 
noon and  the  boarders  had  begun  to  gather 
on  the  Pennells'  piazza.  The  warmth  of  a 
lingering  Indian  summer  burned  in  the 
crimson  leaves  that  framed  the  view  of  the 
peaceful  street.  Through  that  peace  a 
young  man,  flying  as  from  the  plague, 
hurled  himself  in  frenzied  haste.  As  he 
approached  the  piazza  he  was  seen  to  be 
scarlet  with  excitement.  Once  fairly  upon 
the  steps  he  spoke  in  choking  jerks  and 
with  much  gesticulation. 

"  Dake's  married — and  he  looks  about 
twenty — he's  come  back  for  the  grand- 
father's tournament  'n'  I  told  him  'twas 
to-morrow — and  she's  a  daisy — brown- 
eyed  daisy.  Just  you  wait — they'll  be 
here " 

"Why,  Judy  Pennell!"  Mrs.  Pennell 
gasped  as  her  returning  pet  hurtled  across 
the  lawn  swift  upon  the  heels  of  the  nar- 
rator. Judy  barked,  not  the  wheezy  bark 
of  age,  but  the  loud  challenge  of  youth 
renewed. 

"Dake  married — old  Dake!"  Caldwell 
emerging  from  the  parlor,  chuckled  with 
amusement  at  the  inventive  Barker's  joke. 
The  occupants  of  the  porch  drew  a  breath 
and  sat  up  as  those  who  recover  from  a 
blow  in  the  diaphragm. 

"'Old  Dake' — young  Dake!  Look'  at 
that,"  and  Caldwell  gazing  where  the  en- 
crimsoned  Barker  pointed  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  strange  young  man  escort- 
ing a  young  (no  longer  sunbonneted) 
woman  beneath  the  Hillcrest  elms. 

"  Dake,"  he  sniffed.  "That's  not  Da — " 
but  the  two  were  crossing  the  street. 
Caldwell's  words  died  in  his  throat. 

THE   BANDED    DEATH 

BY   ARCHIBALD    RLTTLEDGE 

HTHE  blackberries  grew  thick  by  the  old 
■*■  rotting  rail  fence  that  stretched  across 
the  wide  field  lying  between  the  pinewoods 
and  the  river.  The  adventurous  vines 
climbed  over  and  under  the  rails,  and  along 
their  sagging  length  until  they  covered, 
with  a  green  unfailing  shower,  the  upright 
supports  at  the  corners.  The  tall  sprays 
that  did  not  rest  on  the  fence  bent  and 
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swayed  under  the  ripe  abundance  of  their 
fruit.  On  one  side  of  the  fence  was  a  field 
of  young  corn,  the  cool  dark  blades  just 
long  enough  to  begin  to  rustle  and  wave; 
on  the  other  side  the  land  was  unplanted 
and  the  grass  and  weeds  were  high  and 
rank.  Here  and  there  along  the  line  of  the 
fence  was  a  wild  cherry  tree  where,  in  the 
summer,  birds  of  all  kinds  would  feast  on 
and  fight  over  the  black  and  bitter  fruit. 
But  now  it  was  only  May,  and  the  cherries 
had  hardly  formed. 

The  woman  whose  husband  worked  in 
the  great  cotton  mill,  looming  up  darkly 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  had  come  out 
along  the  old  fence  to  pick  blackberries. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon  and  the  air  was 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  a  part  of  the  grass 
field  was  already  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pines.  The  little  child  she  carried  in  her 
arms  was  at  the  age  dearest  to  mothers; 
he  had  just  begun  to  gurgle  a  few  baby 
words,  and  when  he  opened  his  quaint 
cherub  lips  the  tiniest  of  glistening  pearls 
could  be  seen.  He  was  the.  woman's  only 
child,  and  who  could  not  guess  how  pre- 
cious to  her  he  was !  She  had  always  taken 
him  with  her  wherever  she  went,  and  so, 
when  she  came  out  to  gather  the  first 
berries  of  the  spring  as  a  treat  for  her  hus- 
band's supper,  she  brought  the  little  boy 
with  her. 

When  they  left  the  house  she  had  given 
him  the  small  woven-grass  basket  to  hold, 
and  his  chubby  hands  clutched  it  tightly. 
But  as  they  got  farther  away  from  the 
straggling  houses  of  the  mill  village  and 
into  the  green  fields,  shimmering  with  the 
nameless  promise  of  the  spring;  and  as  the 
soft  wind  came  whispering  up  to  them  and 
past  them,  breathing  of  far  blue  summer 
days  that  had  been  and  of  fairer  ones  to 
come,  then  the  child,  without  shame,  lost 
all  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  which 
should  have  been  his  as  bearer  of  the 
basket.  He  sat  up  straight  in  his  mother's 
arms;  he  crowed;  he  curled  up  his  little 
legs  and  kicked  out  in  sheer  infant  aban- 
don and  delight;  time  and  again  he  let  the 
basket  fall  with  bubbles  of  liquid  laughter. 
And  the  mother  only  gave  it  to  him  again, 
kissed  him,  and  held  him  the  closer. 

They  came  to  where  the  blackberries 
were  ripe  and  plentiful,  and  the  woman, 
putting  the  baby  down,  cleared  a  little 
space  in  the  grass  near  the  fence.     Here 


she  might  leave  her  child  in  safety  while 
she  gathered  the  blackberries  that  grew 
near;  and  here,  after  many  kisses,  she  left 
him. 

The  child  did  not  cry.  He  looked  after 
his  mother  for  a  moment  with  wide  ques- 
tioning blue  eyes;  but  his  little  heart  must 
have  been  loved  into  feeling  that  whatever 
his  mother  did  must  be  right,  for  his  face 
did  not  cloud.  He  had  learned,  on  the 
smooth,  yellow  pine  floor  at  home,  to  talk 
wisely  to  his  toes,  and  to  pass  the  drear  in- 
tervals when  his  mother  could  not  hold 
him  in  other  like  admirable  infant  occupa- 
tions. So  he  was  very  happy  by  himself 
in  the  warm  May  sun.  He  pulled  the  soft, 
tender  spears  of  grass  and  wondered  with 
deep  eyes  of  innocence  at  a  great  green 
grasshopper  whose  length  of  limb  was 
marvelous.  When  the  child  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  grass  he  could  see  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  crests  of  the  purple  pines,  and 
the  falling  sun  that  would  soon  be  behind 
them.  But  he  was  a  very  natural  child  and 
cared  less  for  the  glories  that  would  be  the 
setting  sun's  than  for  that  wonderful  grass- 
hopper; he  watched  him  climb  a  tall  spear 
of  coffeegrass  that  bent  under  his  weight, 
and  crowed  with  delight  and  surprise  when 
the  gentleman  of  the  long  shanks,  with  a 
bold  leap  and  a  great  show  of  wings,  half 
jumped,  half  sailed,  over  the  edge  of  the 
fence. 

For  a  week  the  Banded  Death  had 
hunted  along  the  river,  and  now  was  mak- 
ing his  way  toward  the  pinewoods  where 
he  had  his  home.  He  followed  the  line  of 
the  old  rail  fence,  for  it  was  a  direct  way 
and  a  safe  way.  And  caution  had  always 
been  his  motto  since  that  day,  years  be- 
fore, when  the  gray  boar  that  roamed 
through  the  field  near  the  river  had 
trampled  him,  tusked  him,  and  left  him 
for  dead.  Through  the  soft  grass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fence  he  glided  slowly;  his 
bright,  metallic  eyes  piloted  the  way  well; 
he  must  be  able  to  see  a  foot  ahead  of  him 
before  he  would  advance  an  inch.  Now 
he  sloped  his  slim  body  over  a  low  rail  to 
make  a  short  cut  for  the  next  corner;  now 
his  five  feet  of  bone  and  muscle  and  scale 
would  suddenly  become  tense  and  rigid 
while  the  minute  ears  listened  and  the 
beady  eyes  gleamed  with  cunning  intelli- 
gence.   The  twelve  rattles  he  carried  on 
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his  tail  were  evidence  that  he  had  been  in 
the  world  long  enough  to  be  very -wary 
and  wise.  The  rattles  were  stained  with 
river  mud  and  made  a  harsh  whisper  as 
.they  were  drawn  through  withered  leaves 
or  over  broken  splinters  on  the  fence.  At 
his  coming  all  kinds  of  wild  life  fled;  the 
field  mice,  squeaking  shrilly,  dived  into 
their  holes;  the  birds,  uttering  strange 
cries,  rose  from  the  bushes  and  briars  and, 
circling  near  at  first  within  the  spell  of  a 
dread  fascination,  at  last  flew  wildly  and 
far  away.  The  great  fear  was  upon  them 
all.  In  savage  loneliness  the  Banded 
Death  moved  on.  And,  for  all  the  bright 
horror  of  the  wide  sunken  eyes;  the  sullen 
droop,  almost  human  in  its  malice,  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth;  the  powerful  jaws, 
articulated  with  the  strength  of  steel;  the 
huge  muscles  of  the  shapely  body  that 
could  drive  a  sickening  and  deadly  blow; 
the  faint,  cold  pallor  of  thin  contemptuous 
lips — in  spite  of  all  these  things  the  Banded 
Death  was  very  beautiful.  There  was  the 
marvel  of  the  color  design  on  his  back; 
the  wonderful  muscular  control  that  made 
his  movements  rhythmic  and  flowing;  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  power  that  went 
with  him,  and  the  spirit  of  awe  that  went 
before  him. 

Even  the  child  was  old  enough  to  think 
the  Banded  Death  beautiful.  The  grass- 
hopper had  just  flown  out  of  sight  when 
the  rattlesnake  came  gliding  up  to  the 
clearing  that  the  mother  had  made  for  the 
child;  he  smelt  the  freshly  trampled  grass 
and  the  strange  odor  of  man;  he  slipped 
along  by  stealthy  inches  until  his  baleful 
eyes  saw  into  the  clearing.  There  was  the 
child,  talking  wisely  and  contentedly  to 
his  toes.  For  some  moments  the  snake 
lay  still  and  watched;  the  sight  was  a  de- 
cidedly unique  one  in  his  experience. 
After  a  while  his  curiosity  overcame  his 
caution;  hissing  softly  he  came  out  slowly 
into  the  clearing.  But  he  did  not  advance 
his  full  length;  he  let  his  body  lie  in  heavy 
coils;  by  merely  straightening  from  such 
a  position  a  tremendous  blow  could  be 
struck.  At  last  he  lay  clear  of  the  sur- 
rounding grass;  and  just  then  the  child, 
a  foot  away,  saw  him. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  touch  the  tops  of 
the  pines,  and  the  mother  needed  only  one 


more  handful  of  blackberries  to  fill  her 
basket.  While  she  had  gathered  them  she 
had  been  very  happy,  for  her  thoughts  had 
been  of  the  little  boy  and  of  his  father,  the 
strong,  true  man  who  had  brought  so 
much  into  her  life.  Every  now  and  then, 
as  the  wind  blew  toward  her,  she  could 
hear  the  child's  baby  talk  and  laughter  and 
she  felt  him  to  be  as  safe  and  happy  as  she. 
She  must  soon  be  going,  she  thought,  for 
the  little  boy  must  not  be  kept  out  in  the 
dew,  and  besides  she  always  met  her  hus- 
band when  he  came  home  from  his  work. 
She  would  pick  just  this  one  handful  more 
and  then  she  would  go. 

The  child  saw  the  Beautiful  Death  that 
lay  in  the  sunshine  on  the  edge  of  the 
bending  grass;  he  had  never  been  afraid 
of  anything;  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
snake.  He  stretched  out  his  little  rosy 
arms  toward  it  and  laughed  and, gurgled. 
The  snake  shortened  his  coil,  and  in  his 
hiss  now  there  was  menace.  The  last  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  on  the  head  of  the  reptile; 
they  seemed  to  light  up  all  his  evil  features. 
They  showed  that  his  eyes  had  a  touch  of 
red  in  them  and  were  lustful;  they  showed 
a  fleck  of  dried  blood,  not  his  own,  on  the 
cruel  curve  of  the  lip;  they  showed  the 
spreading  nostrils  and  the  jaws  of  iron. 
But  the  child  could  see  none  of  these  things; 
for  the  child  knew  nothing  of  lust,  of 
cruelty,  of  blood.  He  rolled  over  on  his 
stomach  and,  taking  hold  on  the  grass, 
pulled  himself  playfully  toward  the  snake; 
he  touched  the  monster's  cold  head  with 
his  little  warm  fingers.  And  not  even  then 
did  the  Banded  Death  strike — the  child's 
touch  was  a  caress;  in  the  child's  face  and 
voice  was  neither  hatred  nor  fear. 

Then  the  rattlesnake  glided  slowly  out 
of  his  coil  and  disappeared  in  the  grass  by 
the  fence.  And  the  mother,  coming  up, 
found  her  little  boy  talking  faithfully 
though  sleepily  to  his  toes. 

That  night,  after  the  child  had  been 
tucked  in  his  crib,  the  mother  and  father 
sat  on  the  porch  by  the  open  door  and 
planned  for  their  boy's  future.  Then  she 
told  him  of  her  afternoon  trip;  of  how  good 
the  little  boy  had  been;  of  the  quiet 
safety  of  the  green  fields;  of  the  sunset  over 
the  pines.  And  as  her  love  for  their  child 
and  for  him  thrilled  in  her  voice  he  bent 
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near  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  for  they  were 
lovers  for  all  time.  And  none  of  them,  not 
even  the  child,  ever  knew  how  near  the 
Banded  Death  had  passed. 

That  night,  far  up  in  the  dim  and  silent 
pine  woods,  the  rattler  found  his  old  den 
and  his  mate.  Why  had  he  not  struck 
the  child?    God  knows. 

THE  TOP  OF  THE  YEAR 

BY   E.    P.    POWELL 

IT  IS  July  Fourth,  and  I,  a  boy  of  indefi- 
A  nite  age,  am  sitting  at  sunrise,  on  the 
cool  slope  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hillsides  in  America.  Long  rows  of  ash 
trees  and  of  maples  run  from  the  college 
campus  at  the  hill's  top,  down  to  the  vil- 
lage green  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
Around  the  green  circle  are  the  churches 
and  the  school  and  the  homes  of  the  earliest 
pioneers,  who  started  from  Connecticut 
westward — to  conquer  the  continent.  This 
delightful  valley,  over  which  big  elms 
hold  their  strenuous  but  loving  arms,  has 
had  a  history.  It  endorsed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  when  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  dwellers  were  Indians,  and 
their  great  Sconondoah  was  still  chieftain. 
With  his  friend,  Dominie  Kirkland,  he 
walked  right  here  under  the  shade  of  apple 
trees,  planted  by  themselves;  and  now 
they  both  lie  over  beyond  the  swale,  on  a 
knoll,  where  they  keep  guard  forever  over 
their  successors.  One  tree  of  that  old 
orchard — the  first  ever  planted  by  white 
men  west  of  New  England,  still  stands,  and 
it  is  under  its  wide-spreading  arms  that  I 
am  now  taking  notes.  Those  were  brave 
days  and  those  were  brave  men. 

To-day  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  on  a 
valley  of  peaceful  homes.  I  saw  it  gild  the 
dome  of  the  college  chapel;  gently  waken 
the  farmers  through  the  scattered  valley 
homesteads;  then  laugh  as  it  fingered  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Oriskany — and  just 
then  I  heard  the  cannon  booming  from  the 
distant  city  where,  in  Sconondoah's  day, 
the  white  man  had  only  a  fort — a  fort 
there  and  a  college  here — that  is  the  way 
the  Yankee  marches.  Then  from  the  vil- 
lage steeple  struck  out  four  silver  strokes 
through  the  air,  answered  by  four  more 
from  the  chapel  steeple  above  me.  If  I 
did  not  know  the  morning — this  breaking 


open  of  the  day,  with  its  dews  and  its 
fragrance — and  above  all  that  superb  sen- 
sation of  being  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing greater  and  better  than  man,  life 
would  be  a  tedious  affair,  and  a  summer's 
day  would  be  barely  endurable.  I  like 
to  go  abroad  early  enough  to  see  the 
bumblebee  waken  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
hollyhock — where  he  has  made  his  silken 
bed;  and  now  combs  and  dresses  himself 
for  his  daily  duties.  I  like  to  be  abroad 
when  every  dewdrop  is  laden  with  per- 
fume which  it  has  caught  at  midnight. 

Till  the  last  of  June  we  were  climbing 
up  hill — an  easy  slope  to  the  top  of  the 
year.  The  day  widened  to  take  more 
minutes,  until  the  sun  rose  at  four  o'clock, 
and  did  not  set  until  eight.  Life  is  de- 
lightful at  every  moment  of  these  long 
days,  but  most  of  all  are  the  big  mornings 
full  of  welcome.  All  the  rest  of  the  year 
I  carry  the  memory  of  them  with  me, 
longing  that  they  may  return.  At  three- 
thirty  I  walk  through  my  strawberry  beds, 
hunting  after  the  belated  Gandys  and 
Sharpless;  then,  looking  down  over  the 
valley,  I  see  the  people  one  after  another 
rousing  to  realities.  Farmer  Harding  is 
hard  to  beat  for  I  hear  him  whistling  and 
crying,  "Co  boss,"  "co  boss,"  to  call  his 
cows  from  the  upper  hills  to  be  milked. 
Farmer  Budlong  always  goes  to  his  kitchen 
door,  and  stretches  himself — then  looks  at 
every  point  of  the  compass,  until  you  can 
almost  hear  him  say,  "Storm  brewing  in 
the  southeast;  bad  hay  day.  Can't  catch 
this  fellow  napping;  I  am  too  good  a 
weather  prophet."  Then  he  turns  with 
self-satisfaction  and  goes  in  for  his  break- 
fast. Do  you  see  that  cottage  just  be- 
tween you  and  the  rising  sun?  That  is 
where  Widow  Chestnut  takes  city  boarders. 
There  are  five  of  them  there  now;  and  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  yet  discovered  the 
morning.  They  sit  on  her  tidy  lawn, 
smoke  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
rise  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
a  lazy  misapprehension  of  human  life.  I 
wonder  at  city  habits  altogether,  and  that 
anyone  can  so  forego  the  life  and  the  light 
of  a  God-made  world,  as  to  be  content 
with  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
streets  of  stone.  The  eternal  racket  does 
not  sum  up  into  any  final  harmony.  It  is 
not  music  even  to  the  money-maker. 
There  is  no  morning  in  the  city. 
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July  begins  the  small-fruit  year,  except- 
ing only  the  strawberries;,  and  they  are 
still  lingering  along  the  rows,  and  can  be 
found  hidden  under  the  pieplant  leaves. 
About  the  Fourth  of  July  we  note  that  the 
currants  are  turning  red.  The  change  in 
color  is  rapid,  and  before  the  eighth,  the 
pickers  catch  their  stools,  and  sitting  down 
in  the  long  rows  of  red  Versailles  and  White 
Perfections,  soon  have  ten-pound  baskets 
enough  to  constitute  a  wagon  load.  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  delightful  than 
currant  picking.  You  may  sit  down  at 
your  task,  and  you  may  whistle  while  only 
your  fingers  and  brains  are  busy — and  all 
the  time  in  pleasant  companionship. 
This  small-fruit  farming  is  a  delightful 
affair  if  well  conducted.  Do  you  know 
what  Tom's  load  will  be  worth,  when,  to- 
morrow morning,  he  starts  at  daybreak 
for  the  market?  There  will  be  ten  crates, 
of  forty  pounds  each — that  is  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  about  four  hundred  quarts 
— at  thirteen  cents  a  quart;  or  fifty-two 
dollars  for  the  load.  He  will  also  have 
some  grand  bunches  of  Madonna  lilies, 
which  will  add  not  a  little  to  his  daily 
income.  Tom  meets  a  load  of  sweet  hay 
— a  good  ton  of  it.  "How  will  you  swap, 
neighbor?"  he  cries.  But  he  knows  well 
that  his  load  is  worth  over  four  times  the 
other.  From  two  acres  he  will  sell  one 
hundred  bushels  of  currants,  and  will  have 
to  the  family  credit  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars.  Currants  thrive  best  in  partial 
shade,  so  it  is  that  Tom's  family  is  soon 
picking  from  the  same  field  a  crop  of  Green 
Gages  and  Felenbergs;  and  not  unlikely, 
in  October,  there  will  be  a  few  barrels  of 
Golden  Pippins  and  Hubbardston  None- 
such, to  be  gathered  from  the  scattered 
apple  trees.  Intensive  farming  requires, 
however,  that  you  shall  understand  your 
fruits,  both  the  tree  or  the  bush  and  the 
crops;  and  you  must  be  prompt  and  care- 
ful, and  you  must  know  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  Nature  in  her  efforts  to  grow 
delicious  things.  Each  one  of  these  fruits, 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  good,  not  only  feeds 
your  body,  but  feeds  your  soul.  It  is  turn- 
ing you  into  a  poet.  You  write  your 
stanzas  in  garden  rows,  however,  more 
often  than  in  lines  for  the  printer. 

Our  fight,  as  you  see,  is  mostly  with 
insects,  creatures  that  seem  insignificant 
and  contemptible,  and  it  is  also  with  a  low 


grade  of  plant  life — all  of  them  with  only 
the .  instincts  of  propagation  and  food- 
gathering.  The  contrast  between  our- 
selves and  our  rivals  is  none  the  less  re- 
markable, because  some  of  the  insects 
show  something  very  close  to  reason. 
And  when  they  do  not,  we  are  still  bound 
to  take  advice  of  their  instincts  for  our 
own  good.  The  bee  is  not  purposely  work- 
ing for  us,  and  can  never  be  taught  to  give 
his  valuable  services  out  of  mere  good 
will.  If,  however,  the  bee  has  only  in- 
stinct, and  instinct  is  the  accumulation  of 
ancient  reasoning,  he  must  have  done  a 
lot  of  thinking  before  he  became  a  honey- 
gatherer  and  a  comb-builder.  My  impres- 
sion, from  a  long  life  of  careful  study,  is 
that  man  differs  from  all  other  creatures, 
mostly  in  this,  that  he  cannot  be  finished 
— as  a  bee  is  finished.  He  is  always  learn- 
ing something  new,  good  or  bad.  He  goes 
on  devising  and  experimenting,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  only  key  to  his  immor- 
tality— that  is,  he  can  never  be  finished  up 
and  put  away,  with  a  lot  of  instincts  to 
his  credit.  The  co-eds  about  us  are  use- 
ful, but  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  self- 
progress.  Yet  man,  in  the  game,  does 
modify  them.  My  collie  challenges  me 
to  games  that  I  have  taught  her,  but  could 
not  have  taught  her  wolfish  ancestors. 
Are  we,  thereby,  on  the  same  road — that 
is,  the  road  of  eternal  progress? 

One  is  tempted  not  to  go  to  bed  at  all 
these  days.  There  are  but  eight  hours 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  full  of  delight.  The  cicadas 
do  not  rest  until  after  midnight,  and  then 
the  dew  has  gathered  such  a  sweet  charge 
of  clover  perfume  that  you  hate  to  lose 
one  whiff  of  the  fragrance.  One  really 
does  not  need  as  much  sleep  in  summer  as 
he  does  in  winter.  Folk  with  imagination 
not  only  have  a  partial  power  of  hiberna- 
ting in  winter,  but  of  aestivating  in  sum- 
mer. Our  faculties. are  fresh  for  at  least 
fifteen  hours;  but  in  winter  we  need  fif- 
teen hours  of  sleep  to  keep  us  going  nine 
waking  hours.  I  find  in  Florida  that 
things  get  curiously  mixed.  In  January 
the  evenings  are  so  soft  and  wooing  under 
the  whispering  pines;  and  in  February 
the  mocking  birds  sing  by  night!  I  think 
they  too  forget  the  hours  and  the  seasons. 
Perhaps  it  is  talking  in  their  sleep — as  cat- 
birds sometimes  do  in  our  Northern  homes. 
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At  any  rate  we  do  not  need  as  much  sleep 
where  the  winters  have  no  zero.  But  we 
make  it  all  up  in  summer,  in  our  ham- 
mocks, after  dinner. 

Everything  and  everybody  goes  court- 
ing, but  did  you  ever  know  a  pleasanter 
way  than  the  lightning  bugs  have — carry- 
ing the  most  beautiful  lanterns  with  which 
to  hunt  up  dulcineas?  Brides  of  the 
evening,  where  do  you  hide?  Under  the 
mulberry  leaves?  In  the  lily  parlors? 
Come  to  your  beloved;  spread  wings  for  a 
flight  over  the  clover  meadows;  or  shall 
we  light  on  a  lilac  twig,  with  mock  orange 
blossoms  for  mistletoe?  If  I  ever  go 
courting  again  it  shall  be  on  a  July  night — 
in  the  long  evening  of  the  year,  with  a 
cicada  concert  in  the  limitless  moonlight, 
and  with  fireflies  overhead.  I  used  to  see 
them  over  my  lake,  at  Sorrento,  and  they 
did  not  understand  optical  affairs  at  all. 
They  mistook  their  own  reflections  for 
fair  sweethearts,  and  down  they  dipped 
to  destruction.  It  was  sad  to  see  their 
lights  go  out.  Burroughs  should  note  this 
lack  of  reasoning  power  in  the  animated 
world  below  man.  All  the  same,  I  do  wish 
I  knew  how  to  light  such  a  lantern  in  my 
stomach.  It  might  show  me  the  folly  of 
swallowing  a  lot  of  indigestible  food.  It 
would  serve  even  better  in  my  forehead, 
to  turn  a  light  on  questions  logical,  biologi- 
cal and  theological,  that  are  now  exceed- 
ingly dark. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  almost  infinite 
creatures  that  live  around  me  do  not  know 
more  about  me  than  I  know  about  them. 
I  wonder  what  they  are  thinking,  for  most 
of  them  have  learned  not  to  run  from  me, 
and  the  birds  come  to  me.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  time  we  shall  become  better 
acquainted,  and  both  their  lives  and  mine 
be  the  better  for  it.  There  certainly  is 
one  more  ology,  besides  entomology  and 
ornithology  and  biology;  let  us  call  it 
humanology — something  that  binds  us  all 
together  in  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
for  in  the  end  is  not  all  nature  working  to- 
gether for  the  evolution  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God?  When  science  has  entirely 
completed  its  investigations,  it  will  have 
established  the  harmony  of  all  things, 
under  a  Golden  Rule  that  will  take  in  the 
cattle  and  the  bugs,  and  only  eliminate 
the  inharmonious.  "  But,"  says  Poor 
Richard.  "Even  ve  thorns  do  now  prick  us 


to  duty,  and  ye  worms  do  not  let  our  wits 
grow  dull.  There  is  good  for  us  in  ye  bee 
sting  and  ye  briar." 

Good  will  dominates  in  air  and  earth, 
and  all  the  sounds  that  crown  the  year  and 
so  crowd  a  July  night,  end  in  harmony. 
You  may  sit  with  me  in  my  balcony,  one 
of  these  great  starlit  midnight  hours,  and 
try  to  differentiate  the  air-vibrating  sounds. 
You  will  at  last  find  that  there  are  four  or 
five  entirely  different  calls,  but  all  blending 
into  a  great  symphony — each  one,  alone, 
sharp  and  unpleasant,  but  all  together 
melodious.  This  would  not  be  so  wonder- 
ful, if  it  were  merely  an  overlawing  of 
Nature,  but  you-  will  soon  discover  that 
these  melodists  are  operating  together  con- 
sciously; very  much  as  you  will  find  a 
company  of  negro  worshipers,  each  singing 
alone,  and  yet  with  a  high  perception  of 
each  other,  and  all  rounding  up  in  a  grand 
chorus.  And  there  is  love  in  it  all;  at  least 
good  will.  "On  earth  peace,"  is  a  law  of 
physical  nature  as  well  as  spiritual.  Dis- 
cord is  the  exception.  The  "morning  stars 
sing  together,"  and  so  do  all  the  processes 
of  earth  life. 

It  is  already  five  o'clock,  and  the  small 
boy  has  been  abroad  these  three  hours. 
His  explosions  have  startled  the  owls  and 
the  moles,  and  disturbed  the  unsound 
sleepers  through  the  valley.  And  now  the 
din  is  increasing.  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  this  fair  world  until  it  is  given  over  to  us 
wise  old  fellows,  who  no  longer  care  for 
firecrackers.  My  collie  has  already  hidden 
for  the  day  in  the  haymow.  She  hates 
senseless  racket,  and  dreads  the  smell  of 
gunpowder.  Yet  we  could  not  decently 
remember  and  commemorate  the  Fourth 
of  July  were  there  no  boys.  It  is  the  one 
celebration  that  exactly  fits  the  boy  age. 
Every  boy  is  of  himself  a  Fourth  of  July, 
just  ready  to  be  fired  off.  In  1776  they 
were  all  boys.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written  by  that  grandest  of 
all  boys,  that  dreamer,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  voted  into  existence  by  such  boys  as 
Ben  Franklin,  who  snapped  his  fingers  at 
precedent.  The  battle  of  Lexington  was 
fought  by  boys.  The  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  by  those  who  never  looked 
backward,  but  always  forward.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  boyish.  The  Ostend 
Manifesto  was  excessively  boyish.  We 
never  got  beyond  the  boy  spirit  until  the 
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Civil  War,  and  then  not  quite.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  is  a  rough-rider  boy;  and  that  is 
the  only  way  to  understand  the  American 
people.  Europeans  cannot  comprehend 
us.  Asiatics  rub  their  hands  and  kowtow 
at  the  thought  of  us.  Send  up  the  rockets; 
let  go  whole  bunches  of  firecrackers! 

I  am  much  of  a  boy  myself,  at  seventy- 
five,  and  so  may  I  ever  be.  Only  the 
weather  pinches  a  trifle  more  than  it  did 
when  there  were  but  a  dozen  years  behind 
me.  And  so  I  say,  I  love  the  boy — that 
is  the  wholesome,  fine-purposed  fellow,  full 
of  God's  life,  and  bound  to  do  something. 
He  is  the  most  complex  affair  Nature  has 
worked  out,  or  rather  worked  at,  for  he 
is  never  finished.  I  can  easily  understand 
how  Adam  and  Eve  were  made  out  of  hand, 
and  a  handful  of  clay;  but  a  boy,  he  is 
quite  another  thing.  If  he  whistles  and 
jumps  and  shouts  there  will  be  fair  skies; 
but  if  he  is  fractious,  sulky,  or  even  quiet, 
look  out  for  storms.  If  you  are  rational 
you  will  deal  with  him  accordingly.  It  is 
not  ugliness  that  makes  him  restless  and 
cross;  it  is  purely  the  weather.  When 
things  do  not  go  quite  right,  and  my  lads 
are  unbearable,  I  go  and  look  at  the  barom- 
eter. Ten  to  one  there  is  a  low  pressure. 
Dear  boys;  you  need  not  weed  those 
onions  this  morning;   go  fishing  instead. 

I  believe  with  John  Adams  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  should  be  celebrated  always 
with  a  lot  of  racket.  A  man  who  does  not 
make  a  boy  of  himself  once  a  year  is  losing 
his  power  for  enthusiasm,  and  an  Ameri- 
can rarely  loses  this  faculty.  The  people 
should  forget  everything  on  the  Fourth, 
only  to  be  boys.  Just  live  over,  or  try  to 
do  so,  the  feelings  of  the  young  colonists 
that  stood  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  shaking 
fists  and  grimacing  at  the  Mother  Country. 
But  they  also  licked  the  redcoats;  and 
some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
old-fashioned  feeling  with  which  we  cele- 
brated the  old-fashioned  Fourth.  We 
went  with  fife  and  drum,  behind  the  village 
parson  and  the  village  marshal,  to  the 
village  Green,  where  we  heard  the  Declara- 
tion of  independence  read,  and  the  prayer 
that  God  would  make  us  a  mighty  people. 
(We  little  knew  what  that  involved.) 
Then  we  had  a  speech  from  some  member 
of  the  Legislature,  possibly  of  Congress,  in 
which  we  were  assured  that  we  could  whip 
the  whole  world — and  ought  to  do  it  if  they 


meddled  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
was  our  boyhood  as  a  people.  We  may  be 
ripening  too  fast,  but  out  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  spirit  came  the  most  marvelous 
advance  in  political  'humanity  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Have  we  as  much  courage 
to-day  to  do  and  to  dare  without  reference 
to  precedent? 

Yes,  it  is  the  top  of  the  year.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  rightly 
timed.  I  am  afraid  that  even  Jefferson 
and  Washington  would  have  hesitated  to 
sign  such  a  document  had  the  time  been 
dead  winter.  No,  we  should  not  have  got 
that  magnificent  document  prepared  and 
declared  in  December.  And  from  now  we 
have  to  go  down  hill.  Each  day  will  lose  its 
minute,  until  at  last  the  work  will  be  done, 
the  apples  will  be  binned,  the  problems 
solved,  the  nuts  cracked;  and  the  long 
nights  will  wrap  us  in  the  solemnity  of 
darkness.  Down  there,  at  the  bottom — 
in  the  valley  of  the  year,  we  shall  still  find 
our  Thanksgiving,  and  shall  make  merry 
with  Christmas.  Thank  God  for  the  whole 
round  year. 

THE    $12,000,000    BURRO 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  FINDING  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  BUNKER  HILL  MINE 

BY  F.  G.  MOORHEAD 

r\UTCH  JAKE  tells  the  story  with  his 
*-*  feet  against  the  window  sill  of  his 
private  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
most  famous — some  call  it  the  most  in- 
famous— music  hall  in  the  West. 

The  genesis  of  "Bill,"  the  $12,000,000 
burro,  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  about  the  time  he 
was  sweet  sixteen  he  belonged  to  a  firm 
of  Westerners  by  the  name  of  Cooper  & 
Peck,  who  considered  it  a  good  risk  to 
grubstake  one  N.  S.  Kellogg,  burning  with 
ambition  to  tramp  around  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  Idaho  with  a  pan  in  one 
l"und  and  a  hammer  in  the  other,  hunting 
for  gold.  Kellogg  had  a  hunch  and  he 
wasn't  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
either.  But  he  could  tell  when  he  saw 
color  of  gold  and  if  somebody  would  only 
see  to  it  that  he  had  enough  to  eat  while  he 
was  out  by  himself  in  the  wilderness  he  'd 
find  gold  or  bust.     That  was  the  sentiment; 
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Kellogg's  words  were  a  trifle  more  em- 
phatic. 

Dutch  Jake  tells  the  story  first-hand, 
because  he  was  around  when  it  all  hap- 
pened and  there  isn't  a  man  living  who 
knows  more  about  it.  He  tells  it  in  a 
broken  Dutch  dialect — his  last  name  is 
Goetz  and  he's  Dutch  clear  through— but 
the  story's  the  thing,  not  the  dialect. 

"It  happened  back  in  '85,"  says  Goetz, 
"  I  was  then  at  Murray,  in  the  gold  belt  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  where  my  partner, 
Karry  Baer,  and  I  had  a  saloon.  We  were 
partners,  too,  in  mining  deals  and  did  a 
little  gambling  on  the  side.  I  was  about 
thirty  years  old  and  had  something  like 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  easy 
come,  easy  go  in  those  days.  Say,  I  was 
the  real  thing  as  a  pioneer,  having  gone 
into  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  in  '83  on  snow- 
shoes  with  twenty  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  helped  open  up  a  lot  of  towns: 
Murray,  Mullen,  Eagle,  Burke,  Kellogg 
and  Wardner. 

"I  fell  in  early  with  Phil  O'Rourke,  an 
old  Colorado  miner,  who  was  counted  the 
best  prospector  in  those  days,  and  Baer  and 
I  grubstaked  him  to  prospect  for  us. 
Dutch  Jake  has  always  been  pretty  lucky, 
yes. 

"O'Rourke  and  I  'd  been  out  looking 
at  some  claims  early  in  '85  and  when  we 
returned  we  met  Kellogg,  who  had,  been 
provided  with  a  burro  and  $18.75  worth 
of  provisions  by  Cooper  and  Peck  and  told 
to  hunt  around  until  he  found  color  or  never 
show  his  nose  in  civilization  again.  The 
$18.75  worth  of  grub  didn't  last  long,  but 
the  burro's  going  down  in  history.  You 
see  it  was  this  way." 

"Dutch  Jake"  invariably  takes  an  extra 
long  puff  on  his  fat  cigar  and  perches  his 
black  sombrero  farther  back  on  his  head. 

"The  burro  did  it,  that's  the  God's 
truth.  Kellogg  had  been  plugging  around 
in  the  mountains  for  a  good  long  time  and 
hadn't  hit  on  anything  that  looked  good  to 
him,  till  he  was  plumb  disgusted.  He  was 
for  getting  back  to  the  settlement,  where 
there  was  always  whiskey  and  women  and 
something  doing,  even  if  the  grubstake 
hadn't  panned  out.  So  he  made  his  last 
camp  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  tied  the 
burro  "Bill"  to  a  rock  and  hunted  around 
for  another  slice  of  bacon  that  'd  make  him 
think  of  home  and  mother. 


"The  burro  whiffed  the  bacon  and  began 
to  think  about  his  own  appetite.  He 
gnawed  thoughtfully  on  the  rope  that  held 
him,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  He  wanted 
something  to  eat  just  as  much  as  Kellogg 
did.  Finally  he  got  so  blooming  mad  he 
snorted  and  reared  around,  pawed  up  all 
the  loose  gravel  and  bowlders  and  then  let 
out  with  his  heels  as  though  he'd  kick  the 
lining  out  of  the  sky.  Kellogg  gulped 
down  his  bacon  and  wandered  over  to  see 
what  ailed  Bill. 

"I  guess  Kellogg  never  did  think  to  give 
that  burro  anything  to  eat  that  night. 
He  even  forgot  his  own  hunger,  for  Bill 
had  uncovered  a  ledge  of  iron-galena  ore 
that  certainly  looked  good  to  Kellogg. 
There  it  was,  plenty  of  it,  riches  for  every- 
body, but  Bill,  the  burro,  was  just  as 
hungry  as  ever. 

"The  next  day  Kellogg  got  into  town. 
He  showed  his  specimens  to  Cooper  and 
Peck  and  they  asked  John  M.  Burke  about 
it.  Burke  had  a  great  'rep,'  but  a  man's 
got  to  make  mistakes  now  and  then.  He 
said  it  was  only  a  smelting  ore,  not  worth 
bothering  with.  Cooper  and  Peck  took 
his  word  for  it  and  said  if  Kellogg  couldn't 
find  gold  he  could  eat  up  the  rest  of  that 
$18.75  worth  of  grub  in  one  meal  and  look 
for  another  job.  Kellogg  ate,  but  he  didn't 
have  to  look  far. 

"  It  was  just  then  we  came  on  him.  He 
showed  his  samples  to  O'Rourke.  It 
didn't  take  Phil  but  a  moment  to  see  that 
it  gave  promise  of  producing  some  galena 
or  carbonate  like  the  ores  that  made  Colo- 
rado famous.  Phil  called  me  to  one  side 
and  said  we  couldn't  do  better  than  to  go 
in  cahoots  with  Kellogg  in  staking  that 
ground.  I  agreed,  turned  over  our  cayuses 
and  grub  to  Kellogg  and  Phil  and  they 
struck  right  off  for  the  find. 

"  I  guess  they  didn't  let  any  grass  grow 
under  their  feet.  They  wore  out  one  pack 
horse  and  lost  another  and  while  old  man 
Kellogg  went  in  search  of  it  Phil  started 
up  Milo  gulch  to  look  for  the  place  Kellogg 
had  described.  At  the  head  of  the  creek 
he  found  some  galena  float  and  though  it 
was  dreadful  hard  work  to  get  through  the 
brush  and  fallen  timber,  he  climbed  up  the 
hill  about  five  hundred  feet  and  there  he 
stumbled  upon  the  great  Bunker  Hill  ledge 
sticking  right  up  out  of  the  ground.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  but  glittering  galena,  and 
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Phil  knew  he  'd  found  the  greatest  thing 
ever  discovered  in  the  Northwest.  He  was 
so  excited  he  sat  right  down  and  never  said 
a  word  or  took  his  eyes  off  that  galena  for 
a  half-hour.  Finally  he  rushed  back,  found 
Kellogg  and  the  two  staked  out  the  claim. 

"Next  morning  the  two  men  started  up 
the  gulch  about  two  miles  to  make  the 
location,  but  their  cayuses  had  strayed 
away.  And  what  do  you  suppose  they 
saw,  not  a  great  ways  from  the  Bunker 
Hill  ledge,  which  they'd  given  that  name 
because  of  the  battle  in  the  Revolutionary 
war?  Nothing  but  that  ornery,  kicking 
burro,  Bill  by  name.  He  was  white  origi- 
nally and  still  white  enough  to  show  up 
against  the  black  and  brown  and  green, 
and  there  he  was  pawing  and  kicking 
around  right  where  he  'd  made  the  big 
find,  just  as  if  the  fever  for  prospecting  had 
got  in  his  veins,  too.  You  see  when  Kel- 
logg had  quit  Cooper  and  Peck  he  'd  just 
turned  the  donkey  loose,  Bill  not  belonging 
to  him  and  not  being  wanted  any  more. 
Cooper  and  Peck  hadn't  bothered  about 
old  Bill,  and  he  'd  wandered  disconsolately 
back  up  the  mountainside  till  Kellogg  and 
O'Rourke  found  him,  and  seeing  as  how 
nobody  seemed  to  claim  him  they  just 
appropriated  him  themselves. 

"The  sight  of  the  samples  those  two 
men  had  set  the  camps  crazy,  but  nobody 
knew  just  where  the  lucky  find  was  located. 
F'~il  took  me  off  to  one  side  and  advised  me 
to  locate  the  extension  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 
He  thought  I  'd  better  take  Con  Sullivan 
along,  Con  being  a  sort  of  side  partner  of 
Phil's.  That  night  at  ten  o'clock  we  set 
out  in  a  furious  rain,  without  even  a  pack 
horse.  We  thought  we  could  locate  the 
mine  by  the  directions  that  O'Rourke  gave 
us,  but  as  it  turned  out  he  made  a  mistake 
in  describing  the  location  and  we  took  the 
wrong  hog-back  and  had  a  dreadful  time. 
We  wandered  around  for  four  days  and  got 
completely  lost  and  had  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  two  days  but  some  snow  that  had 
lain  in  a  gully  from  the  last  winter.  Sulli- 
van was  pretty  nearly  done  for,  his  tongue 
sticking  out  and  he  could  hardly  move. 
You  see  we  were  walking  all  the  time,  day 
and  night,  except  for  the  little  rest  when 
we  would  sit  down  to  get  our  bearings. 
We  wandered  around  almost  in  a  circle  in 
those  mountains  and  at  last  came  out  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  a  little 


above  Kingston.  My,  but  I  thought  we 
would  drink  that  river  dry! 

"A  half-breed  woman  on  a  ranch  gave 
us  something  to  eat  and  we  went  on  up  to 
Jackass  prairie.  By  that  time  we  knew 
where  we  were  and  Sullivan  went  over 
and  located  the  extension." 

"Dutch  Jake"  has  finished  his  round- 
bellied  cigar  by  this  time  and  without  a 
word  arises  and  beckons  his  listener  to 
follow  him  into  the  music  hall.  Above 
the  drop  curtain  is  a  large  painting,  well 
illuminated  by  a  circle  border  of  electric 
lights. 

"That's  the  picture,"  he  says  proudly, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "I  ain't  much 
of  an  artist  myself  but  I  sketched  it  out 
and  I  had  a  first-rate  painter  do  the  rest. 
That's  just  how  it  looked." 

The  painting  shows  the  famous  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mines  of  northern  Idaho 
as  they  appeared  twenty-three  years  ago, 
the  distant  mountains  snow-capped,  the 
green  of  the  pines  -adding  color  to  the 
scene.  To-day  that  spot  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  productive  on  earth. 
Dividends  averaging  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  a  month  are  paid 
to  the  owners  out  of  the  ore  brought  to  the 
surface  by  the  eight  hundred  miners  at 
work  all  the  year  around,  their  wages  ag- 
gregating one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
month.  The  mines  have  already  paid  a 
total  of  approximately  twelve  million  dol- 
lars, the  few  shares  to  be  had  on  the  market 
being  held  for  thirteen  dollars  each. 
They've  been  productive  of  trouble  as  well. 
The  Harry  Orchard  story  of  the  blowing 
up  of  the  concentrator  and  the  trouble 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines  need 
not  be  re-told.  But  wealth  has  made  men 
forget  hardships,  danger  and  toil;  and 
wealth  the  spot  has  certainly  produced  in 
abundance.  The  mines  were  sold  eighteen 
years  ago  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
but  to-day  they're  valued  at  twenty 
million  dollars,  and  not  for  sale. 

The  credit  is  the  burro's;  that  much 
has  been  positively  settled.  After  the 
lucky  find  there  was  the  inevitable  dis- 
pute, which  was  carried  into  the  courts. 
Cooper  and  Peck  heard  their  burro  had 
been  with,  Kellogg  and  O'Rourke,  and 
though  they  hadn't  cared  enough  for  Bill 
to  give  him  food,  shelter  or  even  a  pleasant 
word,  a  lawsuit  could  be  based  on  his  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  find;   it  was  worth  trying, 
anyway. 

Cooper  and  Peck  tried,  and  won.  The 
case  was  tried  in  Murray,  Idaho,  before 
Judge  Norman  Buck  and  a  jury.  Cooper 
and  Peck  wanted  a  half  interest  in  the 
whole  find.  The  jury  listened  intently 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  defense, 
disqualifying  the  burro  entirely.  But  the 
judge  shook  his  head  and  had  the  last 
word.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Idaho  scrolls  of 
justice: 

"  From  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  this 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  was  discovered  by  the  jackass,  Phil. 
O'Rourke  and  N.  S  Kellogg;  and  as  the  jackass 
is  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  half  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  Sullivan  claims." 

The  case  would  have  been  appealed,  but 
the  disputants  came  together  on  a  chance 
to  sell  out.  Cooper  and  Peck  compromised 
on  seventy-six  thousand  dollars;  Harry 
Baer  and  Dutch  Jake  got  two  hundred 
thousand  in  cash  in  a  lump  sum;  Phil 
O'Rourke  more;  Kellogg,  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  Con  Sullivan, 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  burro  got — a  square  meal  three 
times  a  day  for  six  years.  Kellogg  bought 
Bill  and  paid  a  man  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore- 
gon, fifty  dollars  a  month  to  care  for  him. 
Bill  lived  in  clover  till  he  died  aged  twenty- 
one  years,  and  his  grave  is  marked  with  a 
stone  to-day.  Dutch  J  ake  didn't  learn  of  his 
death  in  time  or  he  'd  have  bought  the  skin 
and  stuffed  it.  He  showed  his  appreciation 
by  having  two  stained-glass  reproductions 
of  the  scene  where  Bill  kicked  up  pay  dirt 
put  over  the  bar  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
saloon  in  Spokane,  where  no  patron  can 
possibly  miss  them. 

The  other  characters  in  the  drama  have 
gone  their  ways.  Old  man  Kellogg  died 
a  few  years  ago,  having  lost  all  his  money. 
Phil  O'Rourke  went  to  Alaska  but  returned 
and  is  now  living  in  Kellogg,  Idaho,  being 


cared  for  by  philanthropic  people.  Harry 
Baer  and  Dutch  Jake  erected  a  handsome 
office  building  in  Spokane,  at  a  cost  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  next  year  lost  it  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  entire  business  district  of 
the  city.  They  took  their  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  insurance  money  and  built 
the  famous  Coeur  d'Alene  saloon  and  music 
hall,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  a  gold  mine 
while  beer  sells  at  a  dollar  a  bottle. 


A  STRANGE  BIRD  HOUSE 

BY  KATHERINE  WALLACE  KITTS 

'"THAT  birds  will  sometimes  choose 
A  strange  places  in  which  to  build  their 
nests  was,  perhaps,  never  better  shown 
than  in  this  instance  of  a  bird  building  hers 
in  a  vest  pocket.  An  old  gentleman,  who 
was  interested  in  some  quarries,  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  them  one  very  hot  day  and 
while  there,  feeling  the  heat  very  much, 
took  off  his  vest  and  hung  it  up — I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  know  just  where — but  it 
happened  many  years  ago.  However, 
when  he  returned  home  he  must  have  for- 
gotten the  vest  for  he  went  without  it  and 
it  was  several  days  before  he  returned  for  it. 
When  he  did,  you  can  imagine  his  surprise 
to  find  that  a  happy  pair  of  birds  had 
leased  it,  without  his  permission,  for  the 
season  as  a  place  in  which  to  build  their 
home  and  raise  their  little  family.  The  old 
gentleman  must  have  been  one  possessed 
of  great  kindness  of  heart  for  he  was  so 
touched  at  what  he  saw  that  he  went  home 
without  his  vest,  generously  allowing  the 
little  lady  and  her  consort  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  the  possession  of  the  site  they 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  The  kindly 
old  gentleman  was  of  goodly  proportions, 
so  possibly  the  birds  were  not  overcramped 
for  room  in  their  little  cottage. 


THE    ROYAL    RIVER 


BY   VANCE    THOMPSON 
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E  WERE  sitting  in  the 
garden  of  the  Thames 
Inn  at  Maidenhead,  look- 
ing down  on  the  river. 
It  was  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  August;  in  spite 
of  the  little  up-stream 
breeze  the  heat  was  Senegambian.  At 
the  landing  stage  were  scores  of  Thames 
craft  —  double-scullers,  punts,  canoes; 
there  were  men  in  flannels  and  laugh- 
ing girls  in  white  linen.  And  this  was 
the  prettiest  sight  man  may  see,  as 
boat  after  boat,  shot  out  into  the  stream 
and  took  the  swift  water  opposite  Ray 
Mead,  the  sunburned  men  at  the  sculls 
or  tall  girls  punting.  Then  there  came  a 
single  sculling  skiff  from  Bourne  End  Bridge 
— where  that  day  the  Harvard  Crew  were 
in  training — pulled  by  a  bright  and  happy 
youth.  And  by  his  hair  and  shirt  we 
knew  him  for  an  American.  His  cargo 
was  a  blond  and  rosy  English  lass — a  girl 
like  a  field  of  clover;  she  wore  a  long,  slim 
gown  of  white  duck,  trimmed  with  blue 
braid  and  there  was  a  blue  ribbon  on  her 
hat.  Indeed  so  calm  and  sweet  and  pretty 
a  girl  never  lay  in  a  boat. 

"She  is  a  symbol  of  your  wonderful 
land,"  I  said  to  my  English  friend. 

At  that  moment  the  brave  sculler 
brought  his  skiff  to  the  landing  stage  and 
she  rose  to  disembark.  The  wash  of  a 
passing  launch  set  the  little  boat  dancing. 
With  sudden  imbecile  energy  the  bright 
youth  pulled  in  hard  at  the  bow;  quite 
naturally  the  stern  was  forced  out  and 
(after  posing  for  a  second  as  a  pair  of  com- 
passes) the  white-duck  girl  plumped  into 
the  water  and  disappeared.  Not  even  the 
blue  ribbon  of  her  hat  floated  up  to  show 
where  she  had  gone  down. 

"And  is  that,"  my  English  friend  asked, 


"  a  symbol  of  what  you  Yankee  doodle  boys 
are  going  to  do  to  old  England?" 

They  came  up  through  the  garden  of  the 
Thames  Inn  together;  the  youth  was  chat- 
tering in  apologetic  anguish,  but  the  wet 
girl  (the  thoroughbred!)  was  laughing.  Of 
course  the  unfortunate  American  youth 
was  a  muddler;  anyway  he  had  not  dis- 
covered the  great  truth  that  waterman- 
ship on  the  Hudson  and  watermanship  on 
the  Thames  are  different.  (And  so  is  fish- 
ing. I  remember  once  roaching  Button's 
Hole,  near  Twickenham;  I  was  using  live 
bait  with  no  luck;  whereupon  an  old  "pro- 
fessional" kindly  said:  "You'll  not  do 
much  unless  you  bait  with  a  cherry ! ' '  The 
uitlander  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
the  Thames.) 

The  charm  of  the  Thames,  as  of  England, 
is  the  fusion  of  a  shadowy  past  with  an 
actual  present.  The  mere  name  of  the 
royal  river  summons  up  ghostly  pageants 
of  state,  dropping  down  from  Windsor  to 
Chelsea  or  Whitehall;  its  music  murmurs 
through  all  English  poetry — this  "Silver- 
footed  Thames,"  this  "Sweet  Thames," 
which  runs  so  softly  in  the  immortal  bridal 
song.  Down  all  its  two  hundred  flowing 
miles — from  Thames'  Head  to  the  Nore — 
it  is  an  open  scroll  of  history  and  legend, 
which  he  may  read  who  will.  Indeed  it  is 
pleasant — "in  barge  with  branches  beau- 
tified"— to  drift  there  like  the  old  poet. 
Where  the  upper  Thames  flows  I  do  not 
know  that  much  has  changed.  To-day 
the  waterway  belongs  to  democracy.  On 
bank  holidays,  even  on  Sundays,  it  is 
swarmed  over  by  Kipps  and  his  friends; 
but  there  are  many  aristocratic  miles  and 
river  luxury  has  never  been  higher  nor 
more  accomplished.  How  many  river 
clubs  there  are  I  know  not;  nor  can  you 
count  the  house-boats,  the  bungalows,  the 
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tea-houseboats,  the  score  and  one  luxu- 
rious features  of  river  life.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  Thames  has  taken  on  a  great 
deal  of  the  old-world  air  of  pageantry. 
Those  were  the  days  of  tents  and  picnics — 
and  in  memory  1  see  myself  trudging  with 
hampers  and  bottles,  while  girls  (notably 
one  who  is  now  another's)  laughed  un- 
kindly. Now  you  lunch  at  a  club;  now 
you  pull  up  at  a  tea-houseboat;  now  every- 
thing is  done  for  you  and  you  merely  pay. 
But  one  thing  has  not  changed;  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  river  is  the  seven 
miles  from  Maidenhead  to  Marlow  Lock— 
from  the  woodlands  of  Taplow,  Cliveden, 
Hedsor  to  the  Quarry  woods. 

We  left  the  Thames  Inn  at  Maidenhead 
a  bit  before  noon,  my  English  friend  at 
the  pole  while  I  lay  in  the  punt  with  folded 
legs  and  smoked  and  gave  him  good  advice. 
Snatches  of  song  came  over  the  water  to 
us,  from  the  punts  creeping  up-stream 
along  either  bank,  or  going  down  mid- 
stream. Canary-colored  launches  slipped 
past  us,  and  left  a  wash  of  little  choppy 
seas,  which  the  oarsmen  feathered  high  to 
miss.     There  were  not  scores  of  boats  on 
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that  little  stretch  of  water;  there  were 
hundreds;  here  they  lay  close  in  shore  and 
there  they  floated  idly,  with  their  cargoes 
of  flanneled  youth  and  linened  beauty. 
Just  below  Taplow  Mills  there  are  three 
small  islands  and  they  were  rimmed  with 
brown-nosed  punts  and  singing  girls.  At 
Boulter's  Lock,  which  is  the  busiest  on  the 
river,  there  were  thirty  skiffs  and  punts 
going  through — looked  down  upon  by  a 
lazy  crowd  on  bridge  and  side-walls.  Above 
the  lock  the  Cliveden  woods  stretch  away 
on  the  Bucks  shore  for  miles,  opening  at 
one  point  to  disclose  the  square,  gray  bulk 
of  Mr.  Astor's  mansion;  beyond  is  Hedsor 
Lodge. 

"This  stretch  of  water  is  famous  for  its 
trout,"  said  the  man  at  the  pole. 

"And  house-boats,"  I  suggested;  a  half 
dozen  lay  by  the  Bucks  shore,  gay  with 
awnings  and  be-flowered  windows  and  bal- 
conies. The  house-boat  is  no  longer  com- 
plete in  itself.  With  it  there  is  a  humble 
kitchen-boat, '  given  over  to  the  servants. 
The  green  lawns  run  down  to  the  river  and 
ladies  walk  slowly  across  them  in  the  sun- 
light.    The  houses  stand  back  among  trees 
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and  flowers.  Never  was  nature,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  groomed  into  beauty  so  de- 
corous and  winsome.  On  the  Berks  side 
is  a  meadow  with  such  a  flock  of  sheep  as 
Pepys  saw — "the  most  pleasing  and  inno- 
cent sight  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  And 
that  no  note  might  be  wanting  in  a  land- 
scape so  essentially  English  the  Cookham 
church  lifted  up  its  square  ivy-covered 
tower.  We  put  in  there  to  a  riverside 
inn  for  luncheon,  just  escaping  the  wash  of 
a  tubby  steamer,  loaded  with  "trippers" 
and  hurdy-gurdies.  Then  we  went  on  to 
Bourne  End.  The  Harvard  crew — per- 
haps because  it  was  Sunday — was  not  out 
on  the  water,  being  occupied  in  the  sol- 
emner  duties  of  tea-drinking.  So  we  went 
on  to  the  Sailing  Club  on  the  Bucks  side. 
There  in  the  broad  water  dozens  of  little 
sailing-boats — with  sails  snow-white  or, 
by  way  of  eccentricity,  brick-red — were 
taking  the  best  of  the  breeze.  There,  too, 
the  stately  house-boats  lay;  and  the 
swans  floated;  and  over  the  shallows  the 
water-lilies  made  a  white  and  green  carpet. 
And  when  we  came  to  Marlow  the  man  at 
the  pole  was  hot  and  cross,  so  I  led  him 


to  an  inn  and  he  quenched  his  thirst, 
superbly,  with  a  flagon  of  stout  and  cham- 
pagne. Then  he  said:  "The  Thames  has 
something  for  everyone,  don't  you  know? 
Shelly  came  here  to  Marlow  to  write  verses. 
And  for  a  dozen  years  I  have  come  here  to 
fish  for  chub — down  stream  from  Temple 
Mills  there  is  a  row  of  willows  with  under- 
brushes and  there  is  the  home  of  the  chub, 
and  just  beyond  there  is  a  famous  jack 
swim.  I'll  show  you  that,  too,  some  cold 
day.  And  what  do  the  others  come  for? 
All  the  thousands  in  flannel  and  white 
linen.  Some  of  them  come  to  scull  and 
punt,  but  did  you  notice  how  many  of 
them  were  muddlers  and  duffers?  They 
are  the  trippers  for  whom  the  Thames 
means  an  engagement  ring.  In  fact  your 
royal  river  is  democracy's  spoonery." 

II 

London's  river  begins  at  Hammersmith 
and  ends  at  Greenwich.  Above  Hammer- 
smith the  low,  green  banks  stretch  away 
and  the  osier  grown  eyots  are  anything  but 
urban,  and  below  Greenwich,  past  docks 
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The  house-boat  on  the  Thames. 


and  jetties,  the  river  goes  seaward.  Even 
the  long  gray  miles  of  the  river  which  are 
London's  own,  do  not  rhyme  with  each 
other.  Here  the  naked  reaches  of  Bat- 
tersea  and  Wandsworth  and  there — a 
bird's-flight  away — the  gables  and  red 
brick  of  the  new  Flemish-looking  Chelsea; 
here  the  swans  float  in  the  oily  water  and 
yonder  the  sea  gulls  sail.  A  manifold  and 
incoherent  stream.  The  soul  of  the  Seine 
is  smug  and  orderly  as  clockwork.  The 
soul  of  the  Danube  is  the  perfume  of  the 
linden  forests.  But  old  Thames  has  a 
thousand  souls — or,  if  you  prefer  the 
phrase — a  soul  like  a  flight  of  birds.  Not 
easily  may  one  net  it  in  words. 

One  morning  early  I  strolled  down  from 
Hammersmith  with  memories  of  notable 
days  gone  by  when  a  half-million  enthusi- 
asts clamored  for  one  blue  or  the  other,  as 
the  racing  eights  swept  by  toward  Mort- 
lake.  Not  till  I  came  to  the  boathouse 
down  by  Putney  bridge  was  ihere  any  sign 
of  life.  There  in  a  doorway  sat  a  fellow 
in  a  cotton  guernsey  polishing  an  oar — 
whistling  through  his  teeth  the  while  like 
a  hostler,  grooming  a  horse.  A  black-eyed 
girl  passed,  wheeling  a  perambulator;  on 
the  muddy  foreshore  a  half-emptied  barge 
was  being  unloaded — with  much  swearing 
of  bargees  and  carters;  a  scene  of  no  great 
interest  you  would  fancy.  Putney  Bridge, 
however,  is  lined  with  a  black  crowd  from 
end  to  end.  To  be  sure  this  is  not  wholly 
unusual.  To  stand  on  a  bridge  and  stare 
down  at  the  muddy  sliding  stream  is  dis- 
tinctly a  London  pleasure.  Such  a  crowd 
lounges  ever  on  the  bridges,  from  Ham- 
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mersmith  to  the  Tower,  downlooking  in 
somber  and  measureless  idleness.  You 
would  think  there  were  some  strange  mes- 
meric force  in  the  smoke-colored  water — 
for  London's  river,  even  in  the  sunlight, 
has  the  eternal  drab  of  things;  it  is  the 
color  of  stone,  of  smoke,  of  lead.  The 
ethnographer  might  make  something  of 
this  racial  habit  of  lounging  on  a  bridge. 
This  morning  the  gaudy  busses,  the  District 
Railway,  the  penny  steamers,  disgorged 
other  crowds;  they  filled  the  new  parks  on 
the  Fulham  side  and  tailed  out  along  either 
bank;  for  the  two  rival  eights — of  the  old 
Cambridge  and  the  new — were  to  go  out 
for  trial  spins.  And  here  one  comes  close 
to  the  Londoner's  river-philosophy.  He 
does  not  row  upon  the  Thames;  he  does 
not  (as  who  would!)  bathe  in  it;  but  in  the 
main,  it  is  for  him,  something  to  be  stared 
at — and  nothing  more.  The  joys  of  up- 
river  watermanship  are  nothing  to  him. 
All  he  asks  of  the  Thames  is  a  spectacle — a 
string  of  barges  going  up  in  tow,  a  lighter 
struggling  in  the  black  slime  near  a  wharf, 
a  penny  steamer  bustling  down  stream, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  race.  Rowing  men  will 
go  up  to  Henley,  but  it  is  only  a  contest 
on  the  old  historic  course,  tide-troubled 
and  crooked,  that  brings  the  real  Lon- 
doner out.  And  my  brooding  interest 
was  all  in  him,  when  I  saw  a  back  and 
pair  of  shoulders  1  knew  of  old.  They 
were  in  the  possession,  as  they  have  been 
for  more  years  than  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  of  Captain  "Bob"  Cook.  He  took 
me  with  him  into  a  steam  launch  and 
told  me  many  things,  as  we  followed  the 
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"Cantaba"  over  the  mile  and  a  quarter  to< 
Hammersmith  Bridge.  They  were  trying 
a  new  boat;  I  might  tell  you  that  it  lay  too 
low  in  the  water.  Indeed  I  might  tell  you 
many  fine  things,  for  I  listened  and  ac- 
quired wisdom;  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I 
knew  a  great  deal  about  "strokes"  and 
"smooth-faced  oars"  and  other  things 
technical.  Indeed  I  remember  saying, 
with  an  knowing  air:  "As  to  style  I  prefer 
the  Harvard  men,  with  their  longer  stroke 
and  easier  finish";  and  Captain  "Bob" 
grinned  not  unkindly.  But  that  is  an- 
other matter.  My  interest  lay  in  a  broader 
subject — not  the  spectacle  of  the  week,  but 
the  timeless  Thames.  And  the  steam 
launch  took  me  down  with  the  stream  in 
the  idle  mid-day.  A  desolation  of  dull 
water  and  dull  shore — even  the  lawns  of 
Hurlingham  are  hidden  by  the  steep  bank. 
Gas-works  and  wharves  of  Wandsworth; 
all  very  dreary  and  urban;  the  very  water 
has  an  oily  and  dirty  look  as  though  it  had 
turned  wheels.  It  is  through  just  such  a 
monotone  one  should  steam  for  miles  were 
it  not  for  Chelsea  with  its  embankment 
and,  on  the  other  shore,  the  green  stretch 
of  Battersea  Park,  haunted  by  children 
and  socialists.  Just  above  Lambeth  there 
is  a  pool  wherein  the  water  lies  flat  and 
shining,  like  Cordovan  leather;  it  is  a  pool 
of    strange    colors;     beyond    it    rises    the 


Victoria  tower  at  Westminister — and  it  is 
a  picture  made  to  the  artist's  hand.  Past 
Lambeth  (where  Canute,  the  King,  died  of 
too  much  drink,  an  old  scandal  now)  and 
the  launch  shoots  Westminister  Bridge 
and  leaves  me  at  the  old  pier.  "  Big  Ben  " 
is  tolling  the  hour. 


The  Thames  of  house-boats  and  white 
linen;  the  Thames  of  penny  steamers  and 
racing  eights;  but  the  Thames  in  which 
lies  the  broadest  human  interest — for  me 
at  least — has  always  been  that  of  the 
barges  and  lightermen;  and  you  might  call 
it  the  Thames  of  tarry  toil.  And  then 
"Ginger,"  the  bum-boat  man,  is  worth 
while.  A  day  with  him  will  give  you 
curious  insight  into  impossible  ways  of 
life.  And  if  I  were  Time's  master — and 
not  his  rebellious  lackey — I  should  ask 
nothing  better  than  a  month  or  two  in  the 
floating  shop  of  "Joe,  the  slop-chest  man," 
faring  from  ship  to  barge  in  the  fascinating 
business  of  selling  rough  and  tarry  things 
that  stand  the  weather  to  the  simple  folk 
of  the  river  craft. 

The  bargee,  whom  I  know  best,  took  me 
to  a  public-house  in  Deptford.  It  was  a 
huge  and  gaudy  palace,  towering  above 
the  mean,  low,  sordid  houses — thousands 


Some  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  going  up  the  course  in  an  ordinary  Thames  steamboat 

at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence. 
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upon  hundred  thousands  of  them — that  rot 
on  the  marshy  Deptford  soil.  His  taking 
me  there  was  mere  ostentation  on  his  part; 
he  wished  to  convince  me  that  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  the  smart  side  of  life;  and 
after  this  demonstration  we  went  other- 
where. We  found  better  beer  at  the 
"Dog  and  the  Duck,"  down  by  the  river- 
side— as  crowded,  dirty  and  delighful  a 
tavern  as  man  could  hope  for  in  this  too 
modern  world.  Over  the  pots  and  pipes 
we  had  speech  with  each  other.  A  man 
of  fifty,  twisted  a  bit  by  work  and  weather, 
but  spry  and  hearty;  a  red  face  with  a 
good  deal  of  hair  on  it;  big  hands  that  he 
inspected  now  and  then,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  that  some  one  might  have  changed 
them  when  he  wasn't  looking;  a  hoarse 
and  thirsty  voice;  this  was  the  bargee — 
the  name  set  upon  him,  being  Williams. 

"  Drink,"  said  I,  "and  tell  me  of  the  joy 
of  a  Barger's  life." 

And  yet  I  knew  all  about  it.  Had  not 
Dickens  described  it  all — the  idle  life,  adrift 
on  the  old  river;  sleeping  in  the  sun  on  a 
roll  of  canvas;  smoking  and  spitting  mus- 
ingly over  the  stern;  dolcefarnienteing  as 
the  barge  goes  down  with  the  tide  or  up 
with  the  tow;  and  the  tidy  cabin  where  the 
wife  toasts  a  herring  as  she  sings  to  the  kid. 

"Go  on,  Williams,"  I  said,  "that's  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  to  hear." 

Williams  grinned.  He  inspected  a  horny 
finger  to  see  if  it  were  really  his  and  then 
used  it  to  stop  his  red-hot  pipe  with,  and 
said  nothing.  Talking  was  not  much  in  his 
line.  A  friend  who  was  with  me  entered 
boldly  into  the  pause.  He  put  this  remark- 
able question:  "What  are  your  amuse- 
ments?" And  Williams  answered  hoarsely: 
"Ridin'  me  'orse  in  the  park,  drinkin' 
champagne  an'  playin'  the  pianner." 

But  certain  things  I  learned  from  Wil- 
liams— as  one  extracts  teeth. 


The  bargee  works  one  hundred  and  ten 
hours  a  week — often  more;  indeed  the 
bargees  of  river  and  canal  are  united  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  a  "sixteen-hour-day," 
and,  so  far,  without  success.  As  for  dozing 
in  the  sun  Williams  would  like  to  see  it. 
Working  a  twenty-foot  pole,  loading  and 
unloading,  steering  through  fog  and  night, 
he  finds  little  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  in  the  little  seven-by-five  cabin  he 
and  his  wife  and  the  half-dozen  children 
eat  and  sleep  in  piggish  propinquity.  So, 
coming  close  to  the  facts,  one  finds  a  grim 
and  sordid  life,  made  tolerable  only  by 
native  coarseness  and  the  uplifting  power 
of  alcohol.  For  all  that  the  barges  make 
the  Thames;  their  red  sails — or  marvelous 
dingy  greens  and  browns — give  to  the 
waterway  the  colorful  charm  of  the  lagoons. 
Here  drifts  a  dumb  barge,  deep-loaded; 
two  men  with  long  sweeps  keep  way  on  her. 
Yonder  creeps  a  little  up-river  barge;  she 
is  built  low  for  going  under  bridges,  and 
has  a  towing-post.  The  little  deck-house 
is  crudely  painted  artd  there  are  flower- 
pots at  the  gangway.  The  black  coal- 
lighters  swing  past.  A  red-sided  powder- 
barge,  flying  the  danger-flag,  goes  by  in 
tow,  the  Stumpies  and  topsail  barges  scat- 
tering before  her.  These  craft  are  more 
truly  of  the  Thames  than  the  great  liners 
that  come  slowly  up,  or  the  round-bellied 
Dutch  eel-schuits,  the  lumbering  Nor- 
wegian tramps — the  ships  that  come  from 
every  wet  degree  of  latitude.  You  think 
of  them  first  and  last.  It  is  the  first  pic- 
ture that  comes  up  to  memory  when  the 
Thames  is  far  away;  it  is  the  picture  that 
haunts  you  longest — the  colored  barges  on 
the  gray  water.  And  Williams  and  his 
fellows  are  as  little  a  part  of  London  as  the 
mariners  of  the  sugar-ships  and  masters. 
A  tavern  hour  or  two  is  all  they  get  of  it. 
Their  world  is  the  Thames. 
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IX 

The  black  rock  juts  on  the  hidden  pool 
And  the  waters  are  dim  and  deep, 

Oh,  lightly  tread — 'tis  a  royal  bed, 
And  a  king  lies  there  asleep. 

T  WAS  well  into  the 
afternoon  before  the 
canoes  reached  the  end 
of  the  carry — poking  out 
through  the  green — one 
on  the  shoulders  of  each 
guide,  inverted  like  long 
shields  such  as  an  ancient  race  might 
have  used  as  a  protection  from  arrows. 
Eddie  and  I,  meantime,  had  been  employed 
getting  a  mess  of  frogs,  for  it  was  swampy 
just  there,  and  frogs,  mosquitoes  and 
midges  possessed  the  locality.  We  anointed 
for  the  mosquitoes  and  "no-see-ums"  as 
the  midges  are  called  by  the  Indians,  and 
used  our  little  rifles  on  the  frogs. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  mosquitoes 
were  made  for.  Other  people  have  won- 
dered that  before,  but  you  can't  overdo  the 
thing.  Maybe  if  we  keep  on  wondering  we 
shall  find  out.  Knowledge  begins  that 
way,  and  it  will  take  a  lot  of  speculation  to 
solve  the  mosquito  mystery. 

I  can't  think  of  anything  that  I  could 
do  without  easier  than  the  mosquito.  He 
seems  to  me  a  creature  wholly  devoid  of 
virtues.  He  is  a  glutton,  a  poisoner,  a 
spreader  of  disease,  a  dispenser  of  disturb- 
ing music.  That  last  is  the  hardest  to  for- 
give. If  he  would  only  be  still  I  could  over- 
look the  other  things.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
take  his  voice  with  him  into  the  next  world. 
I  should  like  to  know,  too,  which  place  he 
is  bound  for.  I  should  like  to  know,  so  I 
could  take  the  other  road. 

Across  Mountain  Lake  was  not  far,  and 
then  followed  another  short  carry — another 


link  of  removal — to  a  larger  lake,  Pes- 
cawess.  It  was  nearly  five  miles  across 
Pescawess,  but  we  made  good  time,  for 
there  was  a  fair  wind.  Also  we  had  the 
knowledge  that  Pescawah  brook  flows  in 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  trout  there  were 
said  to  be  large  and  not  often  disturbed. 

We  camped  a  little  below  this  brook, 
and  while  the  tents  were  going  up,  Eddie 
and  I  took  one  of  the  canoes  and  slipped 
away  past  an  island  or  two,  among  the 
strewn  bowlders  at  the  stream's  mouth, 
pausing  to  cast  a  little  here  and  there, 
though  at  first  with  no  other  result  than  to 
get  our  lines  in  a  mess  together. 

"Now,  say,  old  man,"  Eddie  began,  as 
my  line  made  a  turn  around  his  neck  and  a 
half-dozen  twists  around  his  tackle,  the 
tangle  dropping  in  a  heap  in  the  water, 
"you  mus'n't  cast  like  that.  You  should 
use  the  treetop  cast — straight  up  in  the 
air,  when  there's  a  man  behind  you.  Don't 
you  know  you  might  lacerate  a  fellow's 
ear,  or  put  a  hook  through  his  lip  or  some- 
thing." 

I  said  that  I  was  sorry,  and  that  if  he 
would  give  me  a  few  points  on  the  treetop 
cast,  and  then  avoid  sitting  in  the  tree- 
tops  as  much  as  possible  himself,  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  further  danger. 

He  was  not  altogether  pacified.  The 
lines  were  in  a  bad  mess  and  he  said  it 
was  wasting  precious  time  to  be  fooling 
that  way.  Clearly  two  men  could  not 
fish  from  one  canoe  and  preserve  their 
friendship,  and  after  our  lines  were  duly 
parted  and  Eddie  had  scolded  me  suffi- 
ciently, we  went  ashore  just  below  where 
the  swift  current  tumbles  in,  and  made  our 
way  to  the  wide,  deep,  rock-bound  pools 
above.  The  going  was  pretty  thick  and 
scratchy,  and  one  had  to  move  deliber- 
ately. 
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Eddie  had  more  things  to  carry  than  I 
did,  for  he  had  brought  his  gun,  and  his 
long-handled  net,  and  these  with  his  rod, 
set  up  and  properly  geared  with  a  long 
leader  and  two  flies,  worried  him  a  good 
deal.  The  net  had  a  way  of  getting  hung 
on  twigs.  The  line  and  leader  displayed 
a  genius  for  twisting  around  small  but 
tough  branches  and  vines,  the  hooks  caught 
in  unexpected  places,  the  gun  seemed 
possessed  to  get  between  his  legs.  When 
1  had  time  to  consider  him,  he  was  swear- 
ing steadily  and  I  think  still  blaming  me 
for  most  of  his  troubles,  though  the  saints 
know  I  was  innocent  enough  and  not  with- 
out difficulties  of  my  own.  Chiefly  I  was 
trying  to  avoid  poison  ivy,  which  is  my 
bane  and  seemed  plentiful  in  this  particular 
neck  of  the  woods. 

We  were  out  at  last,  and  the  wide  dark 
pool,  enclosed  by  great  black  bowlders  and 
sloping  slabs  of  stone,  seemed  as  if  it  might 
repay  our  efforts.  Not  for  years,  maybe, 
had  an  artificial  fly  been  cast  in  that  water. 
Perhaps  Eddie  was  still  annoyed  with  me, 
for  he  pushed  farther  up  to  other  pools,  and 
was  presently  lost  to  view. 

I  was  not  sorry  for  this,  for  it  may  be 
remembered  that  I  had  thus  far  never 
caught  a  trout  by  casting  in  open  smooth 
water,  and  I  was  willing  to  practice  a  little, 
alone.  I  decided  to  work  deliberately, 
without  haste  and  excitement,  and  to  get 
my  flies  caught  in  the  treetops  as  infre- 
quently as  possible.  I  adjusted  them 
now,  took  a  good  look  behind  and  tossed 
my  cast  toward  the  other  side  of  the  dark 
pool.  I  thought  I  did  it  rather  well,  too, 
and  I  dragged  the  flies  with  a  twitching 
motion,  as  I  had  seen  Eddie  do  it,  but 
nothing  happened.  If  there  were  trout 
anywhere  in  the  world,  they  would  be  in 
a  pool  like  this,  and  if  there  was  ever  an 
evening  for  them  it  was  now.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  probability  that  Eddie  would 
come  back  with  a  good  string,  and  I  could 
not  let  him  find  me  a  confessed  failure.  So 
once  more  I  sent  the  flies  out  over  the 
pool — a  little  farther  this  time,  and 
twitched  them  a  little  more  carefully,  but 
I  might  have  been  fishing  in  a  tub,  so  far 
as  any  tangible  fish  were  concerned. 

A  little  more  line  and  a  reckless  back- 
cast  landed  my  tail  fly  in  a  limb — a  combi- 
nation which  required  time  and  patience 
to  disengage.     By  the  time  I  had  worked 


out  the  puzzle  it  began  to  seem  like  a  warm 
evening.  Then  I  snapped  the  flies  into 
several  different  corners  of  the  pool,  got 
hung  again  on  the  same  limb,  jerked  and 
broke  the  fly  and  repeated  some  of  the 
words  I  had  learned  from  Eddie  as  we  came 
through  the  brush. 

I  was  cooler  after  that,  and  decided  to 
put  on  a  new  and  different  fly.  I  thought 
a  Jenny  Lind  would  be  about  the  thing, 
and  pretty  soon  was  slapping  it  about — 
at  first  hopefully,  then  rashly.  Then  in 
mere  desperation  I  changed,  the  top  fly 
and  put  on  a  Montreal.  Of  course  I 
wouldn't  catch  anything.  I  never  would 
catch  anything,  except  by  trolling,  as  any 
other  duffer,  or  even  a  baby  might,  but  I 
would  have  fun  with  the  flies,  anyway.  So 
the  Montreal  went  capering  out  over  the 
pool,  landing  somewhere  amid  the  rocks  on 
the  other  side.  And  then  all  at  once  I 
had  my  hands  full  of  business,  for  there 
was  a  leap  and  a  splash,  and  a  z-z-z-t  of  the 
reel,  and  a  second  later  my  rod  was  curved 
like  a  buggy  whip,  the  line  as  taut  as  wire 
and  weaving  and  swaying-from  side  to  side 
with  a  live  heavy  body,  the  body  of  a  trout 
— a  real  trout — hooked  by  me  with  a  fly 
cast  on  a  quiet  pool. 

I  wouldn't  have  lost  that  fish  for  money. 
But  I  was  deadly  afraid  of  doing  so.  A 
good  thing  for  me,  then,  my  practice  in 
landing,  of  the  evening  before.  "Easy, 
now — easy,"  I  said  to  myself,  just  as  Del 
had  done.  "If  you  lose  this  fish  you're  a 
duffer,  sure  enough;  also  a  chump  and 
several  other  undesirable  things.  Don't 
hurry  him — don't  give  him  unnecessary 
line  in  this  close  place  where  there  may  be 
snags — don't,  above  all  things,  let  him  get 
any  slack  on  you.  Just  a  little  line,  now — 
a  few  inches  will  do — and  keep  the  tip  of 
your  rod  up.  If  you  point  it  at  him  and 
he  gets  a  straight  pull  he  will  jump  off, 
sure,  or  he  will  rush  and  you  cannot  gather 
the  slack.  Work  him  toward  you,  now, 
toward  your  feet,  close  in — your  net  has  a 
short  handle,  and  is  suspended  around  your 
neck  by  a  rubber  cord.  The  cord  will 
stretch,  of  course,  but  you  can  never  reach 
him  over  there.  Don't  mind  the  reel — 
you  have  taken  up  enough  line.  You  can't 
lift  out  a  fish  like  that  on  a  four-ounce 
rod — on  any  rod  short  of  a  hickory  sap- 
ling. Work  him  toward  you,  you  gump! 
Bring  your  rod  up  straighter — straighter — 
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straight!  Now  for  the  net — carefully — oh,  Two  long  backward  steps  after  that 
you  clumsy  duffer,  to  miss  him!  Don't  dip,  for  I  must  be  certain  that  he  was 
you  know  that  you  can't  thrash  him  into  away  from  the  water's  edge.  Then  I 
the  net  like  that? — that  you  must  dip  the  bumped  into  something  —  something  soft 
net  under  him?  I  suppose  you  thought  that  laughed.  It  was  Eddie,  and  he  had 
you  were  catching  mice.  You  deserve  to  two  fish  in  his  landing  net. 
lose  him  altogether.  Once  more,  now,  "Good!"  he  said.  "You  did  it  first- 
he's  right  at  your  feet — a  king!"  rate,  only  you  don't  need  to  try  to  beat 


He  was  swearing  steadily  and  blaming  me  for  most  of  his  troubles. 
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him  to  death  with  the  landing  net.  Better 
than  mine,"  he  added,  as  Itook  my  trout 
off  the  fly.  "Suppose  now  we  go  below. 
I've  taken  a  look  and  there's  a  great  pool, 
right  where  the  brook  comes  out.  We  can 
get  to  it  in  the  canoe.  I'll  handle  the  canoe 
while  you  fish." 

That,  also,  is  Eddie's  way.  He  had 
scolded  me  and  he  would  make  amends. 
He  had  already  taken  down  his  rod,  and 
we  made  our  way  back  through  the  brush 
without  much  difficulty,  though  I  was  still 
hot  with  effort  and  excitement,  and  I  fear 
a  little  careless  about  the  poison  ivy.  A 
few  minutes  later,  Eddie,  who  handles  a 
canoe — as  he  does  everything  else  pertain- 
ing to  the  woods — with  grace  and  skill, 
had  worked  our  craft  among  the  rocks  into 
the  wide,  swift  water  that  came  out  from 
under  a  huge  fallen  log — the  mouth  of 
Pescawah  Brook. 

"Cast  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  spot 
just  below  the  log. 

Within  twenty  minutes  from  that  time 
I  had  learned  more  about  fishing — real 
trout  fishing — than  I  had  known  before  in 
all  my  life.  I  had,  in  Eddie,  a  peerless 
instructor,  and  I  had  such  water  for  a  drill 
ground  as  is  not  found  in  every  day's,  or 
every  week's,  or  every  month's  travel. 
Besides,  there  were  fish.  Singly  and  in 
pairs  they  came — great  beautiful  mottled 
fellows — sometimes  leaping  clear  of  the 
water  like  a  porpoise,  to  seize  the  fly  be- 
fore it  fell.  There  were  none  less  than 
a  pound,  and  many  over  that  weight. 
When  we  had  enough  for  supper  and  break- 
fast— a  dozen,  maybe — we  put  back  the 
others  that  came,  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  hook.  The  fishing  soon  ended  then, 
for  I  believe  the  trout  have  some  means  of 
communication,  and  one  or  two  trout  re- 
turned to  a  pool  will  temporarily  dis- 
courage the  others.  It  did  not  matter.  I 
had  had  enough,  and  once  more,  thanks  to 
Eddie,  returned  to  the  camp,  jubilant. 


X 

Where  the  path  is  thick  and  the  branches  twine 

I  pray  you,  friend,  beware! 
For  the  noxious  breath  of  a  lurking  vine 

May  wither  your  gladness  there. 

It  was  raining  next  morning,  but  that 
was  not  the  worst.  During  the  night  I  had 
awakened  with  a  curious  but  not  entirely 


unfamiliar  sensation  about  one  of  my  eyes. 
There  was  a  slight  irritant,  itching  ten- 
dency, and  the  flesh  felt  puffy  to  the  touch. 
I  tried  to  believe  it  was  imagination,  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  next  morning. 
Imagination  is  a  taunting  jade,  but  I  don't 
believe  she  could  close  one  of  my  eyes  and 
fatten  up  the  other — not  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  was  poison  ivy — that  was  what  it  was, 
and  I  had  it  bad. 

When  Eddie  woke,  which  he  did,  finally, 
he  took  one  look  at  me  and  dove  back  into 
his  sleeping  bag  out  of  pure  fear.  He  said 
I  was  a  sight,  and  he  was  correct.  Our 
one  looking-glass  was  not  big  enough  to 
hold  all  of  even  one  eye,  but  taking  my 
features  in  sections  I  could  see  that  he  had 
not  overstated  my  appearance.  Perhaps 
the  situation  was  amusing,  too — at  least 
Eddie,  and  even  the  guides,  professed  to 
be  entertained — but  forme,  huddled  against 
one  side  of  a  six-by^eight  tent — a  tent 
otherwise  packed  with  bags  and  bundles 
and  traps  of  various  kinds — Eddie's  things, 
mostly,  and  Eddie  himself  among  them — 
with  a  chill  rain  coming  down  outside,  and 
with  a  face  swollen  and  aching  in  a  des- 
perate way  with  poison,  the  quality  of  the 
humor  to  me  seemed  strained  when  I  tried 
to  distinguish  it  with  the  part  of  an  eye 
I  had  left. 

Eddie  meantime  had  dived  down  into 
his  bag  of  remedies,  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  use  any  or  all  of  them,  and  was 
laying  them  out  on  his  sleeping-bag  in 
front  of  him — in  his  lap  as  it  were,  for  he 
had  not  yet  arisen — reading  the  labels  and 
wondering  which  he  should  try  on  me, 
first.     I  waited  a  little,  then  I  said: 

"Never  mind  those,  Eddie,  give  me  your 
alcohol  and  witch-hazel." 

But  then  came  an  embarrassing  mo- 
ment. Running  his  eye  over  the  bottles 
and  cans  Eddie  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
not  one  of  them  contained  either  alcohol  or 
witch-hazel. 

"  Eddie,"  I  said  reproachfully,  can  it 
be  in  a  drug  store  like  that,  there  is  neither 
alcohol  nor  witch-hazel?" 

He  nodded  dismally. 

"I  meant  to  bring  them,"  he  said,  "but 
the  triple  extract  of  gelsemium  would  do 
such  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  thought  I  didn't 
need  them,  and  then  you  made  fun  of  that, 
and — and " 
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"Never  mind,  Eddie,"  I  said,  "I  have 
an  inspiration.  If  alcohol  cures  it,  maybe 
whiskey  will,  and  thank  Heaven  we  did 
bring  the  whiskey!" 

We  remained  two  days  in  that  camp  and 
I  followed  up  the  whiskey  treatment  faith- 
fully. It  rained  most  of  the  time  so  the 
delay  did  not  matter.  Indeed  it  was  great 
luck  that  we  were  not  held  longer  by  that 
distressing  disorder  which  comes  of  the 
malignant  three-leaved  plant  known  as 
mercury,  or  poison  ivy.  Often  it  has  dis- 
qualified me  for  a  week  or  more.  But  the 
whiskey  treatment  was  a  success.  Many 
times  a  day  I  bathed  my  face  in  the  pure 
waters  of  the  lake  and  then  with  the 
spirits — rye  or  Scotch,  as  happened  to  be 
handy.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
I  could  see  to  put  sirup  on  my  flapjacks, 
and  once  between  showers  I  felt  able  to  go 
out  with  Eddie  in  the  canoe,  during  which 
excursion  he  took  a  wonderful  string  of 
trout  in  a  stagnant-looking  scummy  pool 
where  no  one  would  ever  expect  trout  to 
lie,  and  where  no  one  but  Eddie  could  have 
taken  them  at  all. 

By  the  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
sorrow — for  my  face  always  pained  and 
itched  worse  when  everybody  was  in  bed 
and  still,  with  nothing  to  soothe  me  but 
the  eternal  drip,  drip  from  the  boughs  and 
from  the  eaves  of  the  tent — the  swelling 
was  still  further  reduced,  and  I  felt  able  to 
travel.  And  I  wish  to  add  here  in  all 
seriousness  that  whatever  may  be  your 
scruples  against  the  use  of  liquors,  don't 
go  into  the  woods  without  whiskey — rye 
or  Scotch  according  to  preference.  Alco- 
hol, of  course,  is  good  for  poison  ivy,  but 
whiskey  is  better.  Maybe  it  is  because  of 
the  drugs  that  wicked  men  are  said  to  put 
into  it.  Besides,  whiskey  has  other  uses. 
The  guides  told  us  of  one  perfectly  rigid 
person  who,  when  he  had  discovered  that 
whiskey  was  being  included  in  his  camp 
supplies,  had  become  properly  incensed, 
and  commanded  that  it  be  left  at  home. 
The  guides  had  pleaded  that  he  need  not 
drink  any  of  it,  that  they  would  attend  to 
that  part  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  neces- 
sary camp  duty,  but  he  was  petrified  in 
his  morals,  and  the  whiskey  remained  be- 
hind. 

Well,  they  struck  a  chilly  snap,  and  it 
rained.  It  was  none  of  your  little  summer 
landscape  rains,  either.     It  was  a  deadly 


cold,  driving,  drenching  saturation.  Men 
who  had  built  their  houses  on  the  sand, 
and  had  no  whiskey,  were  in  a  bad  fix. 
The  waves  rose  and  the  tents  blew  down, 
and  the  rigid  fossilized  person  had  to  be 
carried  across  an  overflowed  place  on  the 
back  of  a  guide,  lifting  up  his  voice  mean- 
while in  an  effort  to  convince  the  Almighty 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  let  it  rain  at  this 
particular  time,  and  calling  for  whiskey 
at  every  step. 

It  is  well  to  carry  one's  morals  into  the 
woods,  but  if  I  had  to  leave  either  behind, 
I  should  take  the  whiskey. 

It  was  a  short  carry  to  Lake  Pescawah. 
Beyond  that  water,  we  carried  again  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  lake  called  Pebble- 
loggitch — perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the 
Indian  who  picked  out  the  name  couldn't 
find  a  harder  one.  From  Pebbleloggitch 
we  made  our  way  by  a  long  canal-like  still- 
water  through  a  land  wherein  no  man — 
not  even  an  Indian,  perhaps — has  ever 
made  his  home,  for  it  lies  through  a  weird 
lonely  marsh — a  sort  of  meadow  which  no 
reaper  ever  harvested,  where  none  but  the 
wild  moose  ever  feeds. 

We  were  nearing  the  edge  of  the  un- 
known, now.  One  of  the  guides,  Del,  I 
think,  had  been  along  this  Stillwater  once 
before,  a  long  time  ago.  At  the  end  of  it, 
he  knew,  lay  the  upper  Shelburne  River, 
which  was  said  to  flow  through  a  sheet  of 
water  called  Irving  Lake.  But  where  the 
river  entered  the  lake  and  where  it  left  it 
was  for  us  to  learn.  Already  forty  miles  or 
more  from  our  starting  point,  straight  into 
the  wilderness,  we  were  isolated  from  all 
mankind,  and  the  undiscovered  lay  di- 
rectly before.  At  the  end  of  the  still- 
water,  Del  said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  from  this  on  you 
know  as  much  of  the  country  as  I  do.  All 
I  know  is  what  I've  heard,  and  that's  not 
much.  I  guess  most  of  it  we'll  have  to 
learn  for  ourselves." 


XI 

By  lonely  tarn,  mid  thicket  deep, 
The  she-moose  comes  to  bear 

Her  sturdy  young,  and  she  doth  keep 
It  safely  guarded  there. 

We  got  any  amount  of  fly-casting  in  the 
Pebbleloggitch  Stillwater,  but  no  trout.  I 
kept  Del  dodging  and  twice  I  succeeded  in 
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hooking  him,  though  not  in  a  vital  spot. 
I  could  have  done  it,  however,  if  he  had 
sat  still  and  given  me  a  fair  chance.  I 
could  land  Del  even  with  the  treetop  cast, 
but  the  trout  refused  to  be  allured.  As  a 
rule,  trout  would  not  care  to  live  in  a  place 
like  that.  There  would  not  be  enough  ex- 
citement and  activity.  A  trout  prefers  a 
place  where  the  water  is  busy — where  the 
very  effort  of  keeping  from  being  smashed 
and  battered  against  the  rocks  insures  a 
good  circulation  and  a  constitution  like  a 
steel  spring.  I  have  taken  trout  out  of 
water  that  would  have  pulverized  a  golf 
ball  in  five  minutes.  The  fiercer  the  cur- 
rent— the  greater  the  tumult — the  more 
cruel  and  savage  the  rocks,  the  better  place 
it  is  for  trout. 

Neither  do  I  remember  that  we  took  any- 
thing in  the  Shelburne  above  Irving  Lake, 
for  it  was  a  good  deal  like  the  Stillwater, 
with  only  a  gentle  riffle  here  and  there. 
Besides,  the  day  had  become  chill,  and  a 
mist  had  fallen  upon  this  lonely  world — 
a  wet  white,  drifting  mist  that  was  closely 
akin  to  rain.  On  such  a  day  one  does  not 
expect  trout  to  rise,  and  is  seldom  disap- 
pointed. Here  and  there,  where  the  cur- 
rent was  slow-moving  and  unruffled,  Eddie, 
perhaps,  would  have  tried  his  dry-flies,  but 
never  a  trout  was  seen  to  break  water,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  dry-fly  fishing  that 
a  cast  may  only  be  made  where  a  trout  has 
been  seen  to  rise — even  then,  only  after 
a  good  deal  of  careful  maneuvering  on 
shore  to  reach  the  proper  spot  on  the  bank 
without  breaking  the  news  to  the  trout. 
It  wasn't  a  pleasant  time  to  go  wriggling 
through  marsh  grass  and  things  along  the 
shore,  so  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  doing  it. 

As  it  was,  we  paddled  rather  silently 
down  the  still  river,  considerably  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  we  were  entering  a 
land  to  us  unknown — that  for  far  and  far 
in  every  direction,  beyond  the  white  mist 
that  shut  us  in  and  half  obliterated  the 
world,  it  was  likely  that  there  was  no 
human  soul  that  was  not  of  our  party;  and 
we  were  quieted  by  the  silence  and  the  lone- 
liness on  every  hand. 

Where  the  river  entered  the  lake  there 
was  no  dashing,  tumbling  water.  In  fact, 
we  did  not  realize  that  we  had  reached  the 
lake  level  until  the  shores  on  either  hand 
receded,  slowly  at  first,  and  then,  broadly 


widening,  melted  away  and  were  half  lost 
in  the  mist. 

The  feeling  grew  upon  me,  all  at  once, 
that  we  were  very  high  here.  There  were 
no  hills  or  ridges  that  we  could  see,  and  the 
outlines  of  such  timber  as  grew  along  the 
shore  seemed  low.  It  was  as  if  we  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  world,  where  there 
were  no  more  hills — where  the  trees  had 
been  obliged  to  struggle  up  to  our  altitude, 
barely  to  fringe  us  round.  As  for  course, 
now,  we  had  none.  Our  information  con- 
cerning the  outlet  was  of  the  vaguest  sort. 

In  a  general  way  it  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  "other  end"  of  the  lake,  where  there 
was  said  to  be  an  old  dam,  built  when  the 
region  was  lumbered,  long  ago.  But  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  lake,  and  just  where  that 
"other  end"  might  lie,  when  every  side 
except  the  bit  of  shore  nearest  at  hand 
was  lost  in  the  wet  chill  mist,  were  matters 
for  conjecture  and  experiment.  We  pad- 
dled a  little  distance  and  some  islands 
came  out  of  the  gray  veil  ahead — green 
Nova  Scotia  islands,  with  their  ledges  of 
rock,  some  underbrush  and  a  few  sentinel 
pines.  We  ran  in  close  to  these,  our  guides 
looking  for  moose  or  signs  of  them. 

I  may  say  here  that  no  expedition  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  a  success  without  having 
seen  at  least  one  moose.  Of  course,  in  the 
hunting  season,  the  moose  is  the  prime 
object,  but  such  is  the  passion  for  this 
animal  among  Nova  Scotia  guides,  that 
whatever  the  season  or  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  however  triumphant  its 
result,  it  is  accounted  a  disappointment 
and  a  failure  by  the  natives  when  it  ends 
without  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a  moose. 

We  were  in  wonderful  moose  country, 
now;  the  uninvaded  wild,  where  in  track- 
less bog  and  swamp,  or  on  the  lonely  and 
forgotten  islands  the  she-moose  secludes 
herself  to  bear  and  rear  her  young.  That 
Charlie  and  Del  were  more  absorbed  in  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  sight  of  these  great 
timid  vanishing  visions  of  animal  life — 
and  perhaps  a  longer  view  of  a  little  black, 
bleating  calf — than  in  any  exploration  for 
the  other  end  of  the  Shelburne  River  was 
evident.  They  clung  and  hovered  about 
those  islands,  poking  the  canoes  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  speaking  in  whispers, 
and  sitting  up  straight  at  sight  of  any 
dark-looking  stump  or  bunch  of  leaves. 
Eddie,  too,  seemed  a  good  deal  interested 
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Our  one  looking-glass  in  camp  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  all  of  even  one  eye. 


in  the  moose  idea.  I  discovered  presently 
that  he  was  ambitious  to  send  a  specimen 
of  a  moose  calf,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  would  improve  any  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  that  asset. 

I  may  say  that  I  was  opposed  to  any 
such  purpose.  I  am  overfond  of  Eddie, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  have  a  good  standing 
with  the  Museum  people,  but  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  slaughtering  a  little  calf  moose 
before  its  mother's  very  eyes,  and  I  did 
not  approve  of  its  capture,  either.  Even 
if  the  mother  moose  could  be  convinced 
that  our  intentions  were  good,  and  was 
willing  to  have  her  offspring  civilized  and 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  Zoo,  or  some 
other  distinguished  place,  I  still  opposed 
the  general  scheme.  It  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  a  calf  moose  tied  either  outside  or 


inside  of  our  tent  for  a  period  of  weeks,  to 
bleat  and  tear  around,  and  to  kick  over 
and  muss  up  things  generally,  would  be  a 
proper  feature  to  add  to  a  well-ordered 
camp,  especially  if  it  kept  on  raining  and 
we  had  to  bring  him  inside.  I  knew  that 
eventually  he  would  own  that  tent,  and 
demand  a  sleeping-bag.  I  knew  that  I 
should  have  to  give  him  mine,  or  at  least 
share  it  with  him. 

I  stated  and  emphasized  these  views  and 
insisted  that  we  go  over  toward  the  half- 
obscured  shore,  where  there  appeared  to  be 
an  opening  which  might  be  the  river.  We 
did  go  over  there,  at  length,  and  there 
was,  in  fact,  an  opening,  but  it  was  made 
by  a  brook  entering  the  lake  instead  of 
leaving  it.  Our  memorandum  of  informa- 
tion   declared    that    a    stream    called    the 
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"Hurry!   Hurry!     They've  got  over  to  the  shore!" 


Susketch  emptied  into  the  lake  somewhere, 
and  we  decided  to  identify  this  as  the 
place.  We  went  up  a  little  way  to  a  good- 
looking  pool,  but  there  were  no  trout — 
at  least,  they  refused  to  rise,  though  prob- 
ably the  oldest  and  mossiest  inhabitant 
of  that  place  had  never  had  such  an  op- 
portunity before.  Back  to  the  lake  again, 
we  were  pretty  soon  hovering  about  the 
enchanted  islands,  which  seemed  to  rise  on 
every  hand. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  a  day  to  see  moose, 
Del  said,  and  there  was  no  other  matter 
that  would  stand  in  importance  against  a 
proposition  like  that.  I  became  interested 
myself,  presently,  and  dropped  my  voice 
to  a  whisper  and  "sat  up  "  at  every  black 
spot  among  the  leaves.  We  had  just  about 
given  it  up  at  length,  when  all  at  once  Del 
gave  the  canoe  a  great  shove  inshore,  at  the 
same  time  calling  softly  to  the  other  canoe, 
which  had  already  sheared  off  into  the  lake. 

They  were  with  us  in  an  instant  and 


we  were  clambering  out.  1  hadn't  seen  a 
thing,  but  Del  swore  that  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  black  that  moved  and 
disappeared. 

Of  course  we  were  clad  in  our  wet- 
weather  armor.  I  had  on  my  oilskins, 
and  what  was  more,  those  high,  heavy 
wading  boots  that  came  up  under  my  arms. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  over  even  level 
ground  rapidly  with  a  rig  like  that,  and 
when  it  comes  to  scaling  an  island,  full  of 
ledges  and  holes  and  underbrush  and  vines, 
the  problem  becomes  complex.  Del  and 
Charlie,  with  their  shoepacks,  distanced 
me  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  still, 
while  that  grasshopper,  Eddie,  with  only 
the  lightest  sort  of  waders,  skipped  and 
scampered  away  and  left  me  plunging  and 
floundering  about  in  the  brush,  with 
scarcely  the  possibility  of  seeing  anything, 
even  if  it  were  directly  in  front  of  my  nose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  care  any- 
thing about  seeing  moose,  and  was  only 
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running  and  making  a  donkey  of  myself 
because  the  others  were  doing  it,  and  I  had 
caught  a  touch  of  their  disease. 

Suddenly  I  heard  Charlie  call,  "There 
they  are!  There  they  go!"  and  with  a 
wild,  redoubled  effort  I  went  headlong  into 
a  deep  pit,  half  filled  with  leaves  and  brush, 
and  muck  of  various  sorts.  This,  of  course, 
would  seem  to  assassinate  any  hope  I  might 
have  of  seeing  the  moose,  but  just  then,  by 
some  occult  process,  Charles  the  Strong, 
discovered  my  disaster,  and  with  that 
prowess  which  has  made  him  famous, 
yanked  me  out  of  the  mess,  stood  me  on 
my  feet  and  had  me  running  again,  wal- 
lowing through  the  bushes  toward  the 
other  side  of  the  little  island,  whence  the 
moose  had  fled. 

"There  they  go — they  are  swimming!"  I 
heard  Del  call,  and  then  Eddie: 

"I  see  them!  I  see  them!"  followed  by 
Charles's  voice,  a  little  ahead  of  me: 

"Hurry!  Hurry!  They've  got  over  to 
the  shore!" 

I  reached  the  shore,  myself,  just  then — 
our  shore,  I  mean — on  all  fours  and  full  of 
scratches  and  bruises,  but  not  too  late,  for 
beyond  a  wide  neck  of  water,  on  the  main- 
land, two  dark  phantoms  drifted  a  little 
way  through  the  mist  and  vanished  into 
the  dark  foliage  behind. 

It  was  only  a  glimpse  I  had  and  I  was 
battered  up,  and  still  disordered,  more  or 
less,  with  the  ivy  poison.  But  somehow 
I  was  satisfied.     For  one  thing,  I  had  be- 


come infected  with  a  tinge  of  the  native 
enthusiasm  about  seeing  the  great  game 
of  the  woods,  and  then  down  in  my  soul  I 
rejoiced  that  Eddie  had  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  little  calf.  Furthermore,  it  was 
comforting  to  reflect  that  even  from  the 
guides'  point  of  view,  our  expedition,  what- 
ever else  might  come,  must  be  considered 
a  success. 

We  now  got  down  to  business.  It  was 
well  along  toward  evening,  arid  though 
these  days  were  long  days,  this  one,  with 
its  somber  skies  and  heavy  mist,  would 
close  in  early.  We  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  find  the  lake's  outlet  before  pitching 
our  tents,  for  the  islands  make  rather  poor 
camping  places  and  lake  fishing  is  apt  to 
be  slow  work.  We  wanted  to  get  settled  in 
camp  on  the  lower  Shelburne  before  night 
and  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  sport. 

We  therefore  separated,  agreeing  upon  a 
signal  of  two  shots  from  whichever  of  us 
had  the  skill  or  fortune  to  discover  the  out- 
let. The  other  canoe  faded  into  the  mist 
below  the  islands  while  we  paddled  slowly 
toward  the  gray  green  shores  opposite. 
When  presently  we  were  all  alone,  I  was 
filled,  somehow,  with  the  feeling  that  must 
have  come  over  those  old  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs  who  were  first  to  make  their  way 
through  the  northlands,  threading  the  net- 
work of  unknown  waters.  I  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  we  were  pioneers  in 
this  desolate  spot,  and  so  far  as  sportsmen 
were  concerned,  it  may  be  that  we  were. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  best  work  for  mankind  lies  in  strengthening  his  moral  fiber  for 
resistance  rather  than  in  weakening  it  through  removing  temptation. 


Governors' 
Conference 
at  the 
White  House 


President  Roosevelt  is  al- 
ways having  big  thoughts 
and  doing  big  things.  The 
Conference  of  Governors, 
held  at  the  White  House 
the  second  week  in  May, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  things 
he  has  done,  and  it  showed  as  clearly  as 
any  of  his  acts  the  far-seeing  statesman- 
ship, the  patriotic  spirit,  of  which  he  con- 
tinuously is  giving  us  evidence. 

Few  conferences  have  been  held  at  the 
White  House  that  will  be  more  memorable 
than  this  one — both  by  reason  of  its  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  by  the  momentous  ques- 
tions they  were  assembled  to  discuss. 

In  attendance  were  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet — save  Secretary  Taft;  all  the 
Justices  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court; 
forty-four  State  Governors;  James  J.  Hill, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  John 
Mitchell,  John  Hays  Hammond,  and  a 
representative  group  of  editors. 

It  bespeaks  the  quality  of  the  assembly 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  partisanship 


or  sectionalism  throughout  any  of  the 
several  day  meetings.  The  President,  who 
opened  each  morning  session,  seemed  to 
inspire  all  with  his  boundless  enthusiasm 
and  intelligent  thought.  It  was  a  purpose- 
ful assembly  of  brainful  men  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  a  patriotic  President 
for  the  consideration  of  the  most  important 
question  now  before  American  people — 
i.e.,  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources. 
That  was  the  subject  which  moved  the 
President  to  invite  these  Governors  and 
these  doers  among  men  to  come  to  the 
White  House  for  the  making  of  an  assembly 
more  truly  representative  of  the  American 
people  than  Joe  Cannon's  time-serving 
House  of  Representatives. 


No  Cause 
for  Pride 


The  evidence  brought  out  at 

this    Conference    cannot    be 

read  by  Americans  with  pride, 

for  it's  not  only  a  story  of 

waste,   but  of  stupidity.     It 

is  intended,  I  believe,  that  the  report  of  this 

meeting  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  I 

earnestly  advise  every  American  who  has 
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a  thought  for  to-morrow  to  secure  one  of 
the  pamphlets  and  particularly  to  read  the 
informing  speech  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill, 
whom  hitherto  we  have  known  as  the 
builder  of  railroads,  but  who  now  reveals 
himself  as  a  logical  and  eloquent  advocate 
of  conservation. 

It  will  no  doubt  give  the  average  boast- 
ing American  something  of  a  jolt  to  learn 
from  an  authority  so  eminent  that  the 
annual  production  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  only  $11.38,  and  that 
the  "banner  state"  of  Kansas  shows  an 
average  wheat  yield  of  only  $14.16  the 
acre,  whereas  it  should  be  twice  that 
amount.  Wasteful  cultivation  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy.  If  politicians  of  the 
Cannon  type  are  permitted  to  sway  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  we  have  seen, 
there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  cause  for  hope 
that  the  nation's  legislators  will  come  to 
the  rescue.  Hence  the  greater  wisdom 
revealed  in  the  President's  call  to  the 
Governors,  through  whom  there  is  indeed 
the  hope  of  reaching  direct  to  the  people. 


Think  Over 
These  Facts 


And  in  the  people  does  lie 
both  the  hope  and  the 
power.  This  Conference  set 
forth  two  directions  in 
which  the  American  people 
must  get  to  work — and  there  cannot  be  a 
man  of  any  business  or  of  any  intelligence 
who  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  import  of 
the  evidence  developed  to  support  the 
message  of  the  Governors. 

First : — the  conservation  of  our  forests — 
for  if  we  have  no  forests  we  have  no  long 
navigable  rivers;  if  we  have  no  rivers  we 
have  no  cheap  transportation. 

Second: — the  conservation  of  the  soil; 
with  no  forests  to  conserve  the  rainfall  and 
to  keep  the  soil  from  being  washed  away, 
there  must  be  a  tremendously  diminished 
acreage  of  soil;  and  less  soil  means  less 
crops;  and  less  crops  stand  for  diminished 
commerce  and  wealth.  (Do  you  know 
that  a  thousand  million  tons  of  our  richest 
soil  are  swept  into  the  sea  every  year,  not 
only  to  the  loss  of  the  farmers  but  to  the 
clogging  of  rivers  en  route  and  the  filling 
up  of  harbors?) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  per- 
adventure,  and  is  now  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  that  agriculture  is  the  back- 
bone of  American  prosperity. 


Here  are  some  other  facts  to  think  over: 
Do  you  know  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  we  will  get  within  forty  years 
to  the  end  of  the  higher  grade  of  iron  ore 
now  in  sight?  Or  that  in  another  fifty 
years,  without  the  invaluable,  practical 
help  of  the  Forest  Service,  we  shall  come 
to  the  end  of  our  merchantable  lumber? 
Or  that  within  two  hundred  years  there  will 
be  an  end  to  our  present  coal  supply:  or 
that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tinues as  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  whom  they  represent  as  they  have 
in  the  last  two  sessions,  the  prospect  of  our 
waterways  running  dry  through  our  as- 
tounding unintelligence  in  protecting  nat- 
ural resources  is  by  no  means  mere  theory? 


How  to  be 
a  Patriot 


The  story  of  American  waste 
is  one  that  is  amazing — both 
for  its  extravagance  and  for 
its  stupidity.  As  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  repeat- 
edly: "There  is  no  other  question  now  be- 
fore the  Nation  of  equal  gravity  with  the 
question  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  us 
who,  for  the  moment,  are  responsible,  to 
take  inventory  of  the  natural  resources 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to 
forecast  the  needs  of  the  future  and  so 
handle  the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity 
as  not  to  destroy  in  advance  our  hope  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  descendants." 

It  was  for  this  splendid  purpose  that  the 
Governors'  Conference  was  called,  and  its 
appeal  should  reach  wherever  there  is 
intelligence;  every  farmer,  every  mer- 
chant, every  manufacturer,  every  mine- 
owner,  consults  his  own  pecuniary  interest 
best  by  heeding  the  warning  and  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  this  work  of  highest 
patriotism  of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
always  been  the  most  illustrious  exponent. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
held  at  the  White  House,  May  13  to  16, 
on  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Governors  officially  issued  the  following: 

THE    GOVERNORS'    DECLARATION 

We,  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare 
the  conviction  that  the  great  prosperity  of 
our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  the  land  chosen  by  our  fore- 
fathers for  their  homes  and  where  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  great  nation. 
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We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heri- 
tage to  be  made  use  of  in  establishing  and 
promoting  the  comfort,  .  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  but  not 
to  be  wasted,  deteriorated  or  needlessly 
destroyed. 

We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is 
involved  in  this;  that  the  great  natural 
resources  supply  the  material  basis  upon 
which  our  civilization  must  continue  to 
depend  and  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of 
the  nation  itself  rests. 

We  agree,  in  the  light  of  facts  brought  to 
our  knowledge  and  from  information  re- 
ceived from  sources  which  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  this  material  basis  is  threatened  with 
exhaustion.  Even  as  each  succeeding 
generation  from  the  birth  of  the  nation  has 
performed  its  part  in  promoting  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  republic,  so 
do  we  in  this  generation  recognize  it  as 
a  high  duty  to  perform  our  part,  and  this 
duty  in  large  degree  lies  in  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a 
subject  of  transcendent  importance  which 
should  engage  unremittingly  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  the  States  and  the  people  in 
earnest  co-operation.  These  natural  re- 
sources include  the  land  on  which  we  live 
and  which  yields  our  food;  the  waters, 
which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power  and 
form  great  avenues  of  commerce;  the  for- 
ests, which  yield  the  materials  for  our 
homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil  and  con- 
serve the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  our 
streams,  and  the  materials,  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  industrial  life  and  supply  us 
with  heat,  light  and  power 

We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used 
that  erosion  and  soil  wash  should  cease, 
that  there  should  be  reclamation  of  arid 
and  semi-arid  regions  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions 
by  means  of  drainage;  that  the  waters 
should  be  so  conserved  and  used  as  to  pro- 
mote navigation,  to  enable  the  arid  regions 
to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  to  de- 
velop power  in  the  interests  of  the  people; 
that  the  forests,  which  regulate  our  rivers, 
support  our  industries  and  promote  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated; 
that  the  minerals  found  so  abundantly  be- 
neath the  surface,  should  be  so  used  as  to 
prolong  their  utility,  that  the  beauty, 
healthfulness  and  habitability  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  preserved  and  increased; 
that  the  sources  of  national  wealth  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and  that  the 
monopoly  thereof  should  not  be  tolerated. 

We  commend  the  wise  forethought  of 
the  President  in  sounding  the  note  of  warn- 
ing as  to  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  signify 
our  high  appreciation  of  his  action  in  calling 
this  Conference  to  consider  the  same  and 
to    seek    remedies    therefor    through    co- 


operation of  the  Nation  and  the  States. 
We  agree  that  this  co-operation-  should 
find  expression  in  suitable  action  by  the 
Congress  within  the  limits  of  and  coex- 
tensive with  the  national  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  and,  corrfplementary  thereto, 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
within  the  limits  of  and  coextensive  with 
their  jurisdiction. 

We  declare  the  conviction  that  in  the  use 
of  the  natural  resources  our  independent 
States  are  interdependent  and  bound 
together  by  ties  of  mutual  benefits,  respon- 
sibilities and  duties. 

We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  con- 
ferences between  the  President,  members 
of  Congress  and  the  Governors,  of  the  States 
on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources with  the  view  of  continued  co- 
operation and  action  on  the  lines  suggested. 
And  to  this  end  we  advise  that  from  time 
to  time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  wise, 
the  President  call  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  members  of  Congress  and  others 
into  conference. 

We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable 
to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  our 
natural  resources  and  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  the  same.  And  to  that  end 
we  recommend  the  appointment  by  each 
State  of  a  commission  on  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  and  with  any  similar  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  forest  policies  adapted  to  secure  the  hus- 
banding and  renewal  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supply,  prevention  of  soil  invasion, 
the  protection  of  headwaters  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  and  navigability  of 
our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the 
private  ownership  of  forest  lands  entails 
responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  protection  and  replacement 
of  privately  owned  forests. 

We  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  we  recommend  the  enactment 
of  laws  looking  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resources  for  irrigation,  water  sup- 
ply, power  and  navigation,  to  the  end  that 
navigable  and  source  streams  may  be 
brought  under  complete  control  and  fully 
utilized  for  every  purpose.  We  especially 
urge  on  the  Federal  Congress  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  a  wise,  active  and  thorough 
waterway  policy,  providing  for  the  prompt 
improvement  of  our  streams  and  conserva- 
tion of  their  watersheds  required  for  the 
uses  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  our  people. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the 
mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
other  minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  wise 
conservation  for  the  use  of  the  people  and 
to  the  protection  of  human  life  in  the  mines. 

Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our 
prosperity. 
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Charity 


The  other  day  I  had  the  honor 
and  frank  pleasure  of  a  half- 
hour's  chat  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land, during  the  course  of 
which  he  related  an  incident  in  his  experi- 
ence with  some  charity  organization  that 
appears  to  me  so  aptly  to  illustrate  common 
trend,  1  take  the  liberty  of  giving  its  sub- 
stance. He  had  been  invited  to  preside  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  a  certain  charitable 
organization,  at  which  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  various  branches  or  depart- 
ments were  to  make  their  report.  As 
each  in  turn  addressed  the  assembly,  the 
burden  of  his  accounting  concerned  how 
many  frauds  he  had  detected;  how  many 
masquerading  vagrants  had  been  uncov- 
ered and  punished.  Few  in  their  spoken 
words  seemed  to  feel  the  lesson  of  the  big 
work  to  which  they  stood  publicly  commit- 
ted— fewer  seemed  to  consider  the  frailty 
of  humanity — or  the  potential  sweetness 
and  strength  of  open-eyed  charity. 

Is  not  the  attitude  of  these  departmental 
heads  characteristic  of  us?  Are  we  not 
forever  looking  for  the  black  spots;  seeking 
to  use  the  dire  distress  of  the  needy  as  a 
medium  for  advertising  our  own  cleverness 
or  exalting  our  generous  horn  of  plenty? 

Each  with  his  own  scheme  of  reform — 
with  his  own  scheme  of  charity,  upon  ex- 
ploiting which,  seemingly,  he  is  rather 
more  intent  than  on  the  cause  itself.  It 
isn't  American — for  the  American  as  a 
rule  is  really  open-handed  and  careless  of 
methods  in  his  giving. 

What  is  it  then  that  is  responsible  for 
so  much  solo  bugling? 


Mad  Dog 


Mad  Man 


The  other  day  I  went  exploring 
in  the  outskirts  of  East  New 
York.  Threading  my  way 
along  the  child-littered  side- 
walk my  eye  caught  the  always 
interesting  antics  of  a  small 
pup — perhaps  three  or  four  months  old — 
frisking  among  the  youngsters.  On  a  sud- 
den a  faint-hearted  child  the  puppy  had 
approached  drew  back  and  set  up  a  cry. 
Abashed  by  this  unexpected  and  unusual 
reception  the  wagging  tail  was  drawn  be- 
tween its  legs  as  the  pup  sidled  against 
another  kiddy  looking  no  doubt  for  fuller 
understanding.  But  the  fright  of  the 
faint-hearted  child  was  contagious — the 
alarm  spread  instantaneously,  and  at  once 


there  was  a  shrieking  and  scrambling  of 
terrified  youngsters.  Down  the  street 
came  a  horrified  mother  to  raise  the  cry 
of  "mad  dog,"  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  you  to  read  this  that  erstwhile  play- 
ful pup  was  tearing  down  the  street,  in 
fright,  chased  by  men  and  boys  hurling 
stones  and  clubs  past  at  its  poor  wondering 
little  head.  The  pup  1  rescued  trembling 
like  a  leaf  and  scared  nearly  into  a  fit — 
but  the  men  and  boys  were  appeased  only 
after  long  and  patient  argument. 

This  was  an  actual  experience  and  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  illustration  of  what 
constantly  happens.  It's  the  way  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  mad-dog-scares  start. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  news- 
paper account  of  a  "mad  dog"  that  has 
been  chased  to  its  death.  Most  of  the  mad 
dogs  are  merely  thirsty  or  have  been  chased 
until  they  are  crazed  with  fright  and  ex- 
haustion. We  need  a  little  common  sense 
in  these  approaching  dog  days,  and  we  need 
— perhaps  more — a  little  kindly  thought. 
If  the  hot  days  are  trying  to  us  humans 
who  can  make  known  our  wants  and 
assuage  our  thirst  when  we  will,  what  must 
they  be  to  a  dumb  beast — the  horses  that 
toil  all  day  in  the  blazing  sun — the  dogs 
that  for  the  most  part  go  unwatered? 

Have  mercy.  Exert  your  influence  to 
secure  drinking  troughs  for  horses  and 
basins  for  dogs  in  your  city. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mad  dog — when 
he  is  mad — is  a  dreadful  scourge.  He  is 
the  most  common  distributor  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  hydrophobia  is  the  most 
horrible  disease  in  the  long  list  of  diseases 
to  which  flesh  is  susceptible.  That  is  why 
the.  cry  of  "mad  dog"  is  such  a  terror- 
breeder,  and  why  there  should  be  every 
precaution  for  the  prevention  of  dogs 
going  mad,  and  intelligent  action  in  case 
of  attack. 

Hydrophobia  is  in  reality  so 

rare  and  so  terrifying  that  its 
How  to  ,    .  J    . °       . 

symptoms  and  treatment  are 

n°wa  little  understood.  As  a  mat- 
°s  ter  of  fact,  the  commonly 
accepted  expression  of  mad- 
ness in  a  dog  is  often  misleading.  The  real 
mad  dog  does  not  shun  water,  as  it  is  said. 
On  the  contrary,  mad  dogs  often  rush  to 
the  water  and  drink  eagerly,  if  they  are 
able  to  swallow.  The  mad  dog  does  not 
froth    at    the   mouth.     It    does   not    run 
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amuck,  snapping  at  everything  in  its  path. 
What,  then,  are  the  indications  of  the  mad 
dog?  To  those  familiar  with  a  given  dog 
the  surest  symptom  and  the  one  which 
should  excite  closest  attention  is  a  distinct 
and  unaccountable  change  in  the  dog's 
disposition — a  staid  dog  becoming  excit- 
able and  a  frisky  one  dull.  That  condition 
does  not  necessarily  mean  rabies,  but  it  is 
suspicious,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  dog  has 
trouble  in  swallowing — as  though  it  seemed 
to  have  a  bone  in  its  throat — beware! 
That  dog  should  be  instantly  tied  up,  be- 
cause if  it  be  rabies  it  takes  but  a  day  or 
two  for  ferocious  instincts  to  develop.  The 
unmistakable  evidence,  however,  of  a  dog 
with  rabies  is  the  sticky,  whitish  saliva 
which  covers  the  teeth  and  shows  on  the 
drawn  lips.  The  eyes  glare  and  are  red; 
the  dog  has  paroxysms  of  running  fury, 
during  which  it  barks  hoarsely,  which 
alternate  with  periods  of  temporary  ex- 
haustion. 

As  hydrophobia  is  the  most 

..  ,     _  horrible  of   all    diseases,    so 

Make  Sure  ... 

prompt  action   is  the  more 

tt   j  ,-.  ,.  imperative.     If     you     have 

Had  Rabies       .     r     ,  .    •         .  J    , 

been  bitten  by  a  dog  sup- 
posedly mad,  the  first,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  important  thing  is  to 
make  sure  the  dog  really  has  rabies,  else 
you  may  be  haunted  for  months  by  the 
dreadful  fear  of  the  disease  lurking  in  your 
system;  because,  while  hydrophobia  may 
show  in  fourteen  days  and  usually  de- 
velops in  from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact  its  development  may  be 
delayed  an  entire  year.  Hence,  under  no 
circumstances,  let  the  dog  that  has  bitten 
you  escape;  kill  him,  and  have  a  micro- 
scopic examination  made  of  his  brain. 
The  certainty  of  such  diagnosis  was  made 
possible  by  a  brilliant  discovery  of  an 
Italian  physician — Dr.  A.  Negri.  Such 
knowledge  will  not  only  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  treat  your  case  intelligently,  but  it 
will  also  relieve  your  mind  tremendously 
if  it  happen  that  the  dog  was  not  afflicted 
with  rabies.  Should  you  be  where  there 
is  no  one  competent  to  examine  the  dog's 
brain,  preserve  it  none  the  less  and  send  to 
the  nearest  competent  pathologist.  You 
can  preserve  the  brain  by  removing  it  from 
the  skull  and  placing  it  in  a  closed  vessel 
of  some  sort  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one- 


half  water  and  one-half  alcohol,  in  which 
mixture  the  brain  should  be  forwarded  for 
examination.  Such  an  examination  can  be 
made  within  five  minutes  after  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pathologist,  but  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  treating  the  bite  if  it  is  a 
matter  of  hours  before  the  dog's  brain  can 
be  examined.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  proper  treatment  of  dog  bites  so  long 
delayed  as  twenty-four  hours  may  yet  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  the  disease,  but  the 
treatment  should  be  applied  as  soon  after 
the  bite  as  possible,  for  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  germs  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion. Remember  that  a  mere  scratch 
where  the  flesh  is  broken  by  the  teeth  of  a 
dog  suffering  with  rabies  is  sufficient  to 
infect — infection  of  the  blood  through  a 
wound  inflicted  by  a  rabies-suffering  dog 
is  the  only  way  in  which  hydrophobia  may 
be  communicated  so  far  as  the  average 
individual  is  concerned;  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  rabies  may  be  caught  on  the  dissecting 
table,  for  the  virus  is  very  strong  and  has 
been  found  alive  in  a  dog  buried  six  weeks, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  communi- 
cated from  animals  who  had  eaten  the 
flesh  of  rabid  creatures). 


What  to 
do  When 
Bitten 


Although  rabies  is  among  the 
slowest  virus  in  ripening,  yet 
it  takes  immediate  action — 
like  the  snake  bite.  There- 
fore the  instant  treatment  of 
dog  bites  is  very  important. 
First  of  ail  the  wound  should  be  squeezed 
and  sucked  (be  careful  that  there  is  no 
scratch  or  abrasion  on  the  mouth  of  the  one 
who  does  the  sucking)  and  compressed  so 
as  to  make  the  blood  flow.  After  this  the 
wound  should  be  burned,  in  order  to  cau- 
terize it,  and  finally  the  Pasteur  treatment 
should  be  administered  if  the  case  is 
suspicious.  The  sucking  of  the  wound  is 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  as  much  of 
the  poison  as  possible — this  is  equally  true 
of  snake  bites  as  of  dog  bites.  The  burning 
should  be  done  with  pure  nitric  acid,  either 
by  dropping  it  into  the  wound  with  a  glass 
medicine  dropper  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be 
obtained,  by  the  end  of  a  match  or  any 
small  stick.  The  acid  should  be  put  into 
the  bottom  ,of  the  wound  and  around  its 
edges.  If  the  wound  is  too  small  to  reach 
the  bottom,  open  it,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  acid  find  its  way  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
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infected  area.  It  will  burn  cruelly,  so,  if 
it  is  possible,  make  a  hypodermic  injection 
into  the  skin  around  the  wound  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  If 
nitric  acid  is  not  at  hand,  use  carbolic. 
Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  which  is 
often  advised  and  sometimes  used  for 
cauterizing  such  wounds,  is  ineffective. 

Having  used  the  acid  make  an  alcohol 
poultice  and  keep  it  on  the  wound  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  alcohol  poultice 
is  a  piece  of  cotton  soaked  with  alcohol — 
pure  alcohol,  not  wood  alcohol — and  it 
should  be  kept  soaked.  We  are  indebted 
for  discovery  of  the  wonderfully  penetrat- 
ing and  germicidal  qualities  of  the  alcohol 
poultice  to  the  late  Professor  von  Berg- 
mann  of  Germany.  Incidentally,  let  me 
say  here  that  I  never  go  on  any  of  my 
wilderness  trips  without  a  bottle  of  alcohol. 
It  is  wonderfully  useful  as  a  poultice  or 
dressing  for  skin  irritations  of  any  sort. 


The  old  saying  that  an  ounce 
.  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 

Vagrant 
Dogs 


of  cure,  is  never  so  applicable 
as  in  mad  dog  scares,  and  the 
most  dependable  preventive 
for  hydrophobia  is  the  killing 
cf  vagrant  dogs,  for  these  are  the  ones  in 
whose  unkempt,  illy  nourished  bodies  the 
rabies  develop  99  times  out  of  100;  and  it 
is  the  street  cur — the  stray  starvling,  that 
is  the  menace,  because  in  his  nomadic  life 
he  is  more  in  the  way  of  becoming  infected 
and  because  in  the  first  stages  of  his  sick- 
ness he  receives  no  attention;  and  it's  the 
wandering,  ownerless  dog  that  carries  the 
disease  through  the  country  or  through  the 
street.  No  dog  in  any  city  should  be 
permitted  to  run  loose,  and  every  dog — 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country — that  is 
ownerless  and  uncontrolled,  should  be 
killed.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  and 
always  has  been,  if  dogs  should  not  be 
forbidden  cities  entirely — or  at  least  be 
forbidden  the  privilege  of  the  sidewalks. 


Whatever  fate  befalls  the 
well-intentioned  anti-race- 
track gambling  bill,  which 
Governor  Hughes  has  la- 
bored so  zealously  to  force 
upon  New  York,  at  least 
the  agitation  has  been  provocative  of  im- 
proved conditions.     It  aroused  the  racing 


Strictly  Up 
to  the 
Jockey  Club 


interests  to  some  sense  of  their  responsibil- 
ity— demonstrated  the  unwisdom  of  hys- 
terical reform  fashioned  on  Puritanic 
unpractical  lines. 

The  argument  which  accounted  for  the 
strongest  support  given  this  bill  turned  on 
the  harm  done  the  youth  through  the 
opportunity  to  wager  small  sums  on  the 
track.  The  Jockey  Club  met  this  just 
arraignment  by  ruling  that  no  bet  under 
five  dollars  could  be  made  on  the  grand- 
stand or  in  the  ring,  and  none  less  than  two 
dollars  on  the  field.  This  was  a  splendid 
beginning  in  a  direction  where  reform  was 
sorely  needed. 

But  because  the  field  became  congested, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  two-dollar 
bet,  the  Club  recently  wiped  out  its  good 
resolution  and  retraced  the  best  step  it  has 
ever  made  toward  genuine  gambling  reform. 

The  thinking  numbers  of  us,  who  believe 
not  in  hysteria,  have  failed  to  help  make 
law  of  this  Hughes  bill  because  we  believe 
it  is  wiser,  saner,  more  productive  of  lasting 
results — to  regulate  rather  than  to  pro- 
hibit. But  this  element  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  corrupting  influence  of  unrestrained 
race-track  gambling,  and  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  any  cleansing  effort;  it  is 
in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with,  and  therefore 
the  Jockey  Club  and  all  those  concerned 
had  better  ride  straight — else  they  ride  for 
a  fall.  Regulation  is  to  be  preferred  to 
prohibition  by  intelligent,  conservative 
people,  but  the  regulation  must  be  sincere. 

The  Jockey  Club  should  cut  out  entirely 

the  two  dollar  bet,  and  permit  no  wager  of 

less   than   five   dollars   anywhere  on    the 

grounds — grandstand,  ring,  or  field.     Thus 

betting  will  be  confined  to  those  who  can 

afford  to  bet,  and  the  most  serious  charge 

of  tempting  those  who  cannot  afford  it,  be 

removed. 

The  bill  to  establish  na- 

tional  forests  in  the  White 

,     ^  ,  Mountains     and     in     the 

be  Damned  r-        ^1  *         1     1  • 

Southern     Appalachian 

Mountains  passed  the  Sen- 


Says 


"Uncle  Joe"  ,  V, 

J  ate  during  the  session  just 

closed,  but  met  obstruc- 
tion in  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  postponed  action  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Another  year's 
delay  in  the  White  Mountains  is  a  serious 
matter  at  a  time  when  cutting  of  the  forest 
on  the  steep  slopes  has  already  been  carried 
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to  an  extreme  limit.  In  another  five  years 
the  forests  on  the  high  slopes  of  the  White 
Mountains  will  have  disappeared.  After 
that  they  will  be  ready,  like  the  mountains 
of  France,  for  reforestation  at  vast  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  prevent  alternating 
floods  and  periods  of  low  water. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  The  President  has 
urged  the  measure  upon  Congress  in  nearly 
every  one  of  his  important  messages 
throughout  the  year.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  are  believed  to  favor 
it,  but  the  political  leaders  of  the  House 
claim  they  cannot  take  "hasty  action" 
because  the  matter  is  "too  important." 
Had  they  been  sincere  the  bill  must  have 
passed  immediately.  The  situation  was 
fittingly  described  by  ex-Governor  Pardee 
of  California  at  the  recent  Governors'  Con- 
ference. Governor  Glenn  had  spoken  of 
vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  and  Governor  Pardee 
added  that  in  matters  of  important  legis- 
lation he  had  heard  another  voice  abroad 
in  the  land,  vi{.,  vox  Cannoni,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  think  was  neither  "the  voice 
of  God,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people." 


The  Same 
Old  Trick 


The  situation  in  the  House 
is  this:  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  reorganized 
by  Speaker  Cannon  at  the 
last  session  with  two  im- 
portant friends  of  the  measure  left  off,  and 
several  new  members  from  the  Middle 
West,  unfamiliar  with  it,  put  on.  The 
Committee  found  itself  divided,  half  and 
half,  one  part  favoring  immediate  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  the  other  part  desirous  of 
investigating  what  could  be  done  for  these 
and  other  watersheds  not  already  protected 
by  national  forests.  The  result  was  that 
the  Committee  recommended  to  the  House 
the  appointment  of  another  Commission, 
five  members  of  the  House  and  five  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  expenses,  to  investigate  the  conditions. 
At  the  session  of  Congress  a  year  ago 
$25,000  was  appropriated  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Southern  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  made  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  report  of  both  regions,  urging 
prompt  action  by  Congress.  Previous  to 
that  the  Forest  Service,  in  co-operation 
with  the  states  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  had 


made  a  most  careful  and  thorough  study 
of'  all  the  facts  concerned,  including  the 
value  of  the  several  tracts  of  land,  and  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  them.  A  new 
commission  made  up  of  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  is  merely  another  one  of 
Cannon's  political  tricks  to  postpone  action. 
The  faintest  indication  of  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  Speaker,  either  in  the  last  or  in 
the  preceding  Congress,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  this  measure 
promptly  and  favorably  from  his  Com- 
mittee. The  House  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary rendered  a  decision  that  forests  can 
be  purchased  by  the  government  only  in 
the  interest  of  navigation,  whereupon  the 
bills  in  the  House  and  Senate  were  both 
promptly  redrawn,  and  that  one  in  the 
Senate  was  passed. 

When  the  mill  owners  of  New 

v  England  find  their  power  weak- 

_  .        ened  by  protracted  low  water, 

Cannoni         ,-       .,  J . r       „  .,. 

let    them    reflect    upon    their 

form  of  "popular"  govern- 
ment, and  when  the  advancing  scarcity  of 
wood  again  doubles  the  cost  of  building,  of 
furniture  and  of  tools,  let  the  people  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  voice  of  Speaker  Joseph 
Cannon,  who  has  obstructed  a  measure 
wisely  planned  for  relief,  a  measure  that 
has  been  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Senate,  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  by  all  intelligent,  independent  citizens 
— including  engineers,  scientific  associa- 
tions and  a  unanimous  press. 


Feeding 
Rot  to 

Children 


The  making  of  false  natural 
history  is  not  of  to-day — or 
even  of  yesterday.  Last 
week  I  rescued  from  my 
niece  a  book  bearing  the 
title  "Adventures  and 
Achievements,"  which  had  been  given  her 
at  school  for  supplemental  work  in  natural 
history.  In  the  opening  chapter  on  Bears, 
Indians  and  Kit  Carson,  by  John  S.  C. 
Abbott — I  find  the  startling  statement 
that  "the  grizzly  bear  can  climb  a  tree  far 
more  easily  than  a  man,"  in  the  course  of 
the  description  of  an  alleged  encounter 
between  Kit  Carson  and  two  bears  that 
climbed  the.  same  tree  after  him  and  that 
were  beaten  by  blows  on  the  nose  with  "a 
stout  cudgel"  in  the  hands  of  Carson! — 
The  story  frequently  refers  to  the  bear  tree- 
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climbing  as  though  it  were  a  custom  of  this 
breed.  This  is  only  one  illustration;  the 
book  is  full  of  wild  exaggeration  and  over- 
drawn illustrations. 

Why  do  misinformation  and  falsely 
colored  pictures  abound  in  so  much  alleged 
natural  history  for  children?  It  seems  as 
if  the  temptation  to  improve  on  nature  is 
irresistible  to  most  of  those  who  venture  in 
this  field.  Why  do  reputable  houses  pub- 
lish such  books,  and  what  quality  of  educa- 
tional intelligence  is  it  that  gives  such 
books  to  its  pupils? 


The  track   team   representing 

America  at  the  Olympic  Games 
America 

at  the 

Olympic 


beginning  in  London  on  July 
13th  may  not  win  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  events  as  did 

C_r3.mCS 

the  team  at  Athens  in   1906; 

but  it  won't  fall  far  short  of 
that  achievement.  About  thirty-six  men 
were  sent  to  Athens  and  the  team  this  year 
will  number  probably  seventy,  and  in  qual- 
ity average  higher  than  has  ever  repre- 
sented this  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  always  been  unbeatable  in  the 
sprints,  but  this  year  we  have  an  unusual 
array  of  fast  men — which  is  true  also  of  the 
middle  distances,  particularly  the  half- 
mile,  where  is  a  group  of  brilliant  per- 
formers such  as  we  have  never  put  out, 
headed  by  Sheppard  with  his  record  of 
1.53  3-5  and  three  other  men  who  are  con- 
siderably better  than  1.57.  We  are 
stronger  than  usual  also  in  the  distance 
runs,  where  ordinarily  we  have  been  weak, 
and  will  have  an  excellent  chance  in  both 
the  mile  and  the  five  miles  as  well  as  in  the 
25-mile  Marathon  run. 

In  the  hurdles  nothing  can  beat  us,  and 
it  is  an  extraordinary  group  we  have,  with 
Shaw,  Smithson  and  Garrels— the  first  with 
his  world's  record  of  15  1-5  and  the  two 
others  easily  within  15  2-5.  Americans 
have  always  proved  themselves  the  clever- 
est of  performers  over  the  hurdles,  but  this 
year— if  I  mistake  not — there  will  be  some 
work  in  London  to  astonish  spectators. 
That    is    true   also   of   our   pole-vaulting, 


where  we  have  another  remarkable  group 
of  six,  headed  by  Gilbert  and  Dray — the 
former  with  a  world  record  of  12  feet  7  3-4 
inches  and  Dray  with  a  performance  of 
12  feet  6  1-2  inches.  The  poorest  per- 
former of  this  group  has  a  record  of  12  feet 
2  inches! 

The  weight  events — shot  and  hammer — 
have  habitually  come  our  way  and  are  cer- 
tain to  do  so  again  this  year  with  Rose, 
Coe,  Garrels,  Flanagan,  McGrath,  Talbott 
and  others;  and  it  looks  also  as  if  we  might 
win  the  discus,  with  Sheridan  and  Dearborn 
added  to  this  otherwise  formidable  group 
of  weight  men. 

The  standing  jump — high  and  broad — 
are  a  sure  thing  for  America  with  Ewry, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  men  pretty  apt  to 
add  to  his  points  in  both  events.  First 
place  in  the  broad  and  high  jumps,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  most  hotly  contested  of  the 
entire  programme.  We  have  an  excellent 
group  in  both  events,  with  two  men  in  the 
high  equal  to  6  feet  3  inches  and  four  men 
in  the  broad  who  can  clear  23  feet;  but 
England  this  year  counts  among  her  points 
those  earned  by  the  representatives  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  (but  not  Canada), 
thus  she  has  the  help  of  the  Irish  cham- 
pions Leahy,  whose  high  jump  is  6  feet 
4  3-4  inches  and  of  O'Connor  whose  broad 
jump  record  is  24  feet  1 1  3-4  inches,  so  it 
looks  on  paper  as  though  America  would 
play  second  fiddle  in  those  two  events, 
however  we  shall  win  seconds  and  thirds  so 
that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  events 
America  will  secure  about  as  many  points 
as  England. 

It  is  significant  of  the  quality  of  the 
American  Olympic  team  to  say  that  in  the 
try-outs  at  Philadelphia  preceding  the 
selection  of  athletes  new  records  were  made 
for  eight  of  the  events  on  the  Olympic 
Programme. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  really  is  to  be 
Harvard's  year  at  New  London — well, 
none  will  deny  that  "it  is  coming"  to  her 
or  that  it  will  be  good  for  sport  if  the  vic- 
tory does  perch  on  the  crimson  banner. 


THE    SUMMER    HOME 

THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   SUMMER   COMMUNITIES 
BY    RIPLEY    HITCHCOCK 


THE  owner  of  an  isolated  country  home 
may  be  for  the  most  part  a  law  unto 
himself.  Given  a  collection  of  homes  and 
a  community  life,  and  a  householder  is  nec- 
essarily bound  by  laws  which  are  naturally 
evolved  in  the  process  of  organization. 
Thereby  he  develops  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  experiences  of  his  forbears.  He  is 
repeating  in  a  way  the  experiences  of  the 
New  England  colonists  as  they  advanced 
inland  and  formed  their  settlements. 
Their  center  was  the  church,  while  the 
center  of  the  modern  summer  colony  may 
be  clubhouse  or  golf  grounds,  but  in  both 
cases,  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  the 
need  of  common  action  are  plain.  In  each 
instance  one  finds  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
as  it  were,  a  little  self-governing  commu- 
nity, holding  meetings  and  enacting  regu- 
lations in  the  communal  interest.  If  the 
summer  resident  has  more  complicated 
matters  of  water  and  drainage  to  consider, 
he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  free  from  the 
responsibility  of  electing  hogreeves  and 
fence  viewers,  although  his  superintendent 
may  discharge  some  of  their  functions.  He 
is  not  called  upon  to  appoint  men  "to  take 
care  of  the  ale  wives  not  being  stopped 
from  going  up  the  revers  to  cast  their 
sporns,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
fall  to  his  lot  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the 
killing  of  game  out  of  season,  or  the  de- 
struction of  trout  by  dynamite.  And 
while  it  may  not  be  essential  to  select 
officials  who  shall  "inspect  ye  meeting- 
house on  ye  Lord's  Day  and  see  to  good 
order  among  ye  boys,"  yet  a  committee  on 
the  church  will  be  a  desirable  feature  of  the 
summer  community. 

Behind  this  quaint  similarity  of  the  sum- 
mer organization  to  the  New  England 
town  meeting  and  its  enactments,  lies  the 
value  of  this  experience  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline and  saving  grace.  That  the  average 
well-to-do  citizen  neglects  his  civic  and 
political  responsibilities  is  a  stock  reproach, 
but  in  a  summer  community  his  duties  are 
brought  directly  home.  Men  who  ignore 
the  primaries  and  neglect  their  ballots  for 
golf  on  election  days,  see  their  duties  dif- 
ferently when  they  come  face  to  face  with 
questions  involving  the  securing  of  a  plen- 
tiful water  supply  for  their  houses,  or  the 
proper  maintenance  of  essential  roadways. 
In  this  way  country  life  tends  to  inculcate, 
if  not  civic  virtue,  at  least  a  wholesome 
recognition  of  civic  responsibilities.  Pos- 
sibly, renewed  health  is  not  the  only  gain 
which  the  summer  resident  brings  back  to 


the  questions  of  the  town,  but  the  point  is 
one  which  may  be  left  for  development  to 
the  student  of  sociology,  or,  perhaps  better, 
civics. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  summer  organi- 
zation may  be  of  the  simplest  kind  and 
deal  with  little  more  than  social  features. 
The  late  Pierre  Lorillard  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  wild  land,  laid  it  out  with  admira- 
ble taste  and  skill,  constructed  a  superb 
system  of  roads  and  provided  for  water 
and  drainage.  Under  certain  conditions 
land  was  sold  to  desirable  persons  who 
built  houses,  paying  an  annual  tax  for  the 
water  and  drainage  privileges.  Mr.  Loril- 
lard built  a  clubhouse,  but  the  Tuxedo 
Club  was  and  is  conducted  by  the  residents, 
and  Mr.  Lorillard  himself  having  cleared 
the  way  for  a  most  inviting  country  com- 
munity, practically  retired.  Tuxedo,  of 
course,  is  in  many  respects  exceptional, 
and  furthermore,  since  the  objects  of  these 
articles  is  the  discussion  of  smaller  com- 
munities, detailed  explanation  is  uncalled 
for.  But  there  are  other  and  sometimes 
less-fortunate  examples  of  paternalism. 
Take  for  instance  the  familiar  illustration 
of  a  community  which  is  developed  by  a 
land-owning  company.  At  the  outset  this 
company  may  provide  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  practical  needs  of  those  who  buy 
land  and  build  houses.  Possibly  the  plan 
may  continue  to  operate  advantageously 
to  both  sides,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  requirements,  real  or 
fancied,  of  the  house-owners  overstep  the 
limits  set  by  the  land-owners.  Out  of  this 
may  grow  friction  and  a  strenuous  desire 
for  independence.  If,  instead  of  a  land 
company,  there  is  occasion  for  dealing  with 
the  fathers  of  a  village  hamlet  to  which 
the  summer  colony  forms  an  annex,  a  situa- 
tion may  be  presented  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  peculiar  care  and  tact.  This  is 
by  no  means  to  be  construed  as  implying 
that  friction  is  inevitable,  but,  whatever  the 
conditions,  there  will  be  occasion  in  all 
probability  for  some  definite  form  of  asso- 
ciation which  may  range  from  a  social  club 
to  a  more  comprehensive  organization. 

As  to  methods  of  organization,  an  illus- 
tration is  afforded  in  the  plan  of  a  moun- 
tain colony  whose  members  had  bought 
their  sites  from  a  land  company  which 
proved  unable  to  supply  their  wants  as  the 
number  of  cottages  increased.  There  was 
no  adequate  water  supply,  indeed  the 
drinking  water  was  carried  from  house  to 
house  in  barrels,  and  solid  and  liquid  waste 
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was  removed  in  wagons.  In  a  word,  the 
growth  of  the  place  had  outstripped  its 
facilities,  a  not  uncommon  experience. 
The  residents,  therefore,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation duly  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion were  stated  in  the  constitution  to  be 
as  follows:  "To  preserve  the  character  of 
as  a  summer  community,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  its  founders, 
and  to  that  end  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  organization  and  system  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community  as  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment have  rendered  necessary;  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  club  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  common  interest  at 

;   and  especially,  from  time  to  time, 

to  take  such  action  as  may  be  desirable  and 
practicable  in  relation  to  the  water-supply, 
drainage,  sanitary  service,  care  of  roads, 
postal,  telegraph,  police  and  railway  ser- 
vices, social  entertainments,  and  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  health,  safety,  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  community  and  to 
make  or  secure  proper  provision  therefor." 
It  was  provided  that  the  resident  mem- 
bership of  this  club  should  consist  of  the 
cottage-owners  and  land-owners,  and  that 
the  voting  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
cottage  as  a  unit.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
land  company,  which  in  this  case  owned  an 
inn  and  several  cottages,  should  have  a 
voting  representation  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cottages,  the  inn  to  count  as  three. 
The  obvious  need  of  some  form  of  restric- 
tion in  such  a  community  led  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  land-owners  that 
they  would  sell  land  only  to  persons  pre- 
viously elected  to  membership  in  the  club, 
their  election  depending  simply  on  their 
personal  desirability  and  eligibility.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  arrangement 
caused  friction.  A  small  annual  fee  was 
fixed  upon  to  meet  clerical  expenses,  print- 
ing, etc.,  and  it  was  provided  that  "The 
annual  expense  of  the  water-supply  and  of 
the  sanitary  service  (which  latter  service 
shall  include  the  daily  removal  of  ashes, 
garbage,  etc.,  and,  until  such  time  as  a 
general  drainage  system  shall  be  estab- 
lished, of  household  waste),  and  of  such 
other  matters  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  undertaken  by  the  club,  shall  be  assessed 
for  his  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  annual  expense,  according  to  the 
number  of  cottages  owned  by  him  respect- 
ively, and  resident  members  who  are  not 
cottage-owners  shall  each  pay  an  assess- 
ment equal  to  one-half  of  the  assessment 
upon  one  cottage.  In  case  a  cottage  is 
closed  for  an  entire  season,  the  owner  shall 
be  relieved  from  one-half  of  the  annual 
assessment  thereon.  This  annual  assess- 
ment shall  be  in  addition  to  the  annual 
membership  dues  of  $10,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50  on  each  cottage,  unless  in  any 
year  a  larger  assessment  shall  be  author- 
ized by  a  vote  representing  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  cottages,  at  a  meet- 
ing especially   called  for  the  purpose,   of 


which  not  less  than  two  weeks'  previous 
written  notice  shall  be  given." 

Since  these  quotations  include  the  gen- 
eral plan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
provisions  regarding  the  elections,  meet- 
ings and  other  regulations  which  are  com- 
mon to  most  associations  of  this  kind. 
The  immediate  question  which  confronted 
this  club  was  a  supply  of  water.  An  issue 
of  bonds  was  authorized  which  were  sub- 
scribed for  by  club  members  and  a  long- 
term  lease  was  obtained  of  an  adjacent 
spring.  Under  expert  advice  the  spring 
was  excavated,  a  large  tank  made,  and  a 
house  built  over  it  with  a  house  at  hand 
for  a  little  engine  which  pumped  the  water 
up  to  large  wooden  storage  tanks  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain,  whence  the 
water  was  distributed  by  the  force  of  grav- 
ity. At  the  outset,  the  arrangement  was 
for  a  standpipe  and  faucet  outside  each 
house,  but  as  usual  the  water  was  soon  led 
into  the  houses,  and  its  use  increased.  At 
the  outset,  the  need  of  drainage  facilities 
was  recognized  and  more  bonds  were  sub- 
scribed for  in  order  that  sewer  pipes  might 
be  laid  with  drainage  to  a  system  of  filter 
beds.  As  the  community  grew,  larger 
houses  were  built,  some  of  them  consum- 
ing far  more  water  than  others,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  graded  assessments  was  naturally 
substituted  for  the  even  system  at  the  out- 
set. 

This  vitally  important  action,  taken 
under  the  advice  of  experts  and  directed 
by  the  engineer  who  was  employed  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  club,  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  organized  effort.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  cottage-owners  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  have  taken  charge 
of  all  the  external  affairs  of  the  community, 
repairing,  maintaining  and  sprinkling  the 
roads,  operating  the  post  office,  furnish- 
ing the  ice  supply  and  attending  to  other 
matters  of  common  concern.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  look  after  the  various 
features  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  superintendent,  who  is  in  residence 
for  six  months,  and  his  employees.  All  this 
has  involved  much  labor  and  time  and  a 
considerable  investment  in  bonds,  but 
these  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
community.  The  natural  outcome  of  this 
development  was  the  final  purchase  by  the 
cottage-owners  of  the  holdings  of  the  land 
company. 

Other  interests  less  imperative  in  a 
sense,  but  of  immediate  consequence,  have 
been  developed  and  fostered  in  the  same 
way.  Through  united  action  a  charming 
little  stone  church  was  built,  and  the  serv- 
ices have  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  features  of  the  life. 
A  circulating  library  has  been  collected 
which  contains  several  hundred  volumes, 
and  in  winter  these  books  are  lent  to 
the  country  folk.  Tennis  grounds,  golf 
grounds  and  children's  athletic  grounds 
are  maintained,  and  the  sports  of  the  chil- 
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dren  under  competent  guidance  form  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  feature  of  the  season. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
ladies,  paths  have  been  laid  out  through 
the  woods  which  afford  a  variety  of  invit- 
ing walks.  In  such  communities,  as  in  the 
case  of  country  villages  and  village  im- 
provement societies,  there  is  obviously 
work  to  be  done  which  calls  for  the  minis- 
tration of  a  Verschonerungs  Verein,  or  let  us 
say  a  committee  on  general  improvement 
and  beautification.  Whatever  the  object 
may  be,  it  is  possible  to  secure  efficient  at- 
tention through  the  officers  of  the  given 
organization,  or  the  appointment  of  special 
committees. 

In  the  case  which  has  been  cited  there 
has  been  a  voluntary  gathering  of  free- 
holders to  frame  a  constitution,  and  to 
elect  officers  who  are  to  carry  out  "the  will 
of  the  people"  and  to  be  responsible  to 
the  electors.  A  different  plan  of  procedure 
is  illustrated  in  another  summer  settlement 
where  a  land  association  conducts  nearly 
all  the  practical  public  interests  and  the 
cottage-owners  unite  only  for  social  pur- 
poses. Land  is  assigned  to  individuals 
under  a  perpetual  lease,  "said  lessee  pay- 
ing therefor,  as  and  for  a  yearly  rental  for 
said  demised  premises,  such  amount  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  fixed  and  deter- 
mined as  an  assessment  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  for 

each  lot  dollars  until  built  on,   and 

thereafter  dollars  for  each  lot  built 

upon  at  such  time  or  times  in  each 

year  of  said  terms  as  the  same  may  be 
required  by  said  party  of  the  first  part,  or 
its  successors  or  assigns,  which  it  is  agreed 
shall  be  devoted  by  said  association  and  its 
legal  representatives  toward  maintaining 
and  constructing  bridges,  roads,  walks, 
water  reservoirs  and  pipes,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements and  other  matters  of  general 
benefit  to  the  lessees,  also  paying  any  and 
all  taxes  that  may  be  assessed  upon  said  lot 
or  the  buildings  thereon  by  any  state, 
county,  township  or  village  authority,  or 
paying  the  proper  pro  rata  portion  of  any 
such  tax  as  may  be  assessed  upon  the  whole 
tract  of  ground  belonging  to  said  associa- 
tion, and  of  which  this  lot  is  or  may  be  a 
part." 

There  follow  various  restrictions  di- 
rected against  the  use  of  buildings  for 
commercial  purposes,  liquor  selling,  or 
stables,  with  regulations  against  nuisances. 
The  association  reserves  the  right  to  in- 
spect and  control  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  houses,  and  it  fixes  the  water 
rates,  and  supervises  admission  to  the 
park.  Here,  as  in  most  mountain  settle- 
ments surrounded  by  forests,  special  warn- 
ings are  given  against  fire,  and  there  is 
another  excellent  regulation  worthy  of 
general  adoption  which  is  quoted  in  full: 
"Neither  the  lessee  nor  any  other  occu- 
pant of  the  demised  premises  shall  destroy 
or  disfigure  the  natural  features  of  the 
landscape  in  any  way  so  as  to  hinder  or 


prevent  its  being  maintained  as  a  park,  or 
shall  cut  down  any  trees  upon  the  demised 
premises  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  association,  or  injure  or  kill  any  birds, 
squirrels,  rabbits  or  other  living  creatures 
on  the  grounds  of  the  association,  and  for 
every  violation  of  this  clause  the  lessee 
shall  pay  to  the  association  the  sum  of  $25, 
which  shall  be  a  lien  and  be  collectible  as 
herein  above  provided  for  the  annual  as- 
sessment and  taxes." 

These  extracts  from  the  regular  indent- 
ure of  the  association  illustrate  a  very 
careful  system  of  paternal  government. 
Obviously  the  value  of  any  such  settle- 
ment depends  among  other  things  upon 
judicious  protection  and  restriction,  and 
in  this  instance  a  land-owning  association 
has  kept  the  control  in  its  own  hands. 
Apparently  the  association  has  taken  the 
practical  measures  and  made  the  improve- 
ments called  for  by  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  plan  seems  to  have  had 
favorable  results.  Possibly  individual 
preferences  and  initiative  have  sometimes 
led  to  friction,  which  should  be  mentioned 
as  a  possibility  inherent  in  any  such  plan. 
Evidently  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  government. 

Still  another  plan  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  seaside  settlement.  Originally 
there  was  a  land  company  which  began 
development  and  sold  lots.  Those  who 
purchased  land  and  built  houses  desired  to 
carry  out  certain  views  of  their  own,  and 
they  therefore  organized  a  stock  company 
which  bought  out  most  of  the  holdings  of 
the  land  company,  and  the  members  pur- 
chased land  as  they  saw  fit,  and  became 
corporate  partners  in  the  enterprise.  For 
the  most  part  the  management  is  like  that 
of  any  carefully  conducted  land  enter- 
prise. There  are,  of  course,  certain  re- 
strictions upon  sales,  and  a  purpose  to 
admit  only  eligible  persons.  Since  the 
residents  are  stockholders,  and  usually  the 
owners  of  additional  lots  which  are  for 
sale,  each  one  has  a  practical  interest  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  settle- 
ment. It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  administrations.  The  case  is 
cited  because  it  illustrates  what  may  be 
termed  a  business  method  of  organization 
whereby  householders  have  a  considerable 
property  interest.  Possible  land-sellers  in 
many  cases  as  well  as  householders,  their 
position  differs  from  that  of  the  residents 
of  the  other  communities  which  have  been 
mentioned.  In  certain  respects  this  plan 
has  patent  advantages,  since  it  unifies 
control  and  does  away  with  the  friction 
which  is  apt  to  arise  between  a  land-selling 
company  and  those  who  build  houses  and 
by  degrees  form  a  community. 

The  subject  of  relation  with  the  perma- 
nent residents  is  always  one  of  some 
delicacv.  'Certain  states  show  in  annual 
statistics  the  value  of  the  summer  visitor 
to  the  native  population,  but  if  the  visitor 
is  unblushingly  exploited,  or  if  he  is  un- 
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fair  or  supercilious  in  his  own  dealings, 
strained  relations  are  certain  to  result. 
The  village  fathers  will  not  neglect  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  from  cottage-owners,  but 
they  may  neglect  the  highways  that  lead  to 
the  very  doors  of  those  who  pay  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  maintenance.  This 
is  a  matter  which  may  involve  much  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  In  one  case  where  sev- 
eral summer  communities  lie  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  form  a  general  association  "for 
the  joint  interests  of  park  companies, 
clubs  and  cottages;  to  agitate  for  a  State 
Forest  Preserve  before  the  Legislature  and 
in  the  press;  to  obtain  uniform  taxation 
from  the  town  authorities;  to  insist  on 
the  extension  and  proper  repairs  of  the 
present  system  of  roads,  and  to  promote 
mutual  intercourse  between  the  cottagers, 
of  the  different  cottage  settlements."  In 
this  particular  case  little  has  been  done, 
but  the  plan  shows  a  recognition  of  a  need 
which  exists.  In  short  the  summer  settle- 
ment embodies  an  educational  process 
which  advances  with  certain  delays  and 
some  friction.  Questions  of  sanitation  and 
water  supply,  of  fish  and  game  preservation 
and  care  of  the  forests  are  made  living 
issues  often  with  salutary  results.  It  is 
true  that  the  itinerant  city  visitor  may  be 
responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  fingerling 
trout  and  game  out  of  season,  but  the 
house-owner  who  comes  to  the  same  place 
every  summer  is  apt  to  take  a  different 
view.  Given  the  possession  of  tact  as  well 
as  knowledge  and  his  influence  may  be 
most  beneficial.     It  is  easy  to  quarrel  with 


natives  whose  only  idea  seems  to  be  the 
despoiling  of  city  folk  either  by  wretched 
supplies  at  exorbitant  prices  or  by  abso- 
lutely shiftless  service,  but  the  visitor  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  neighboring 
country  folk,  and  patience,  firmness  and  a 
good  example  will  accomplish  much.  The 
country  folk  themselves  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and  obstrep- 
erous visitors. 

Illustrations  of  the  good  which  may  be 
wrought  by  summer  residents  are  not  hard 
to  find.  In  one  case  a  church  has  been 
built  where  there  was  no  other  for  a  long 
distance,  and  the  country  people  are  always 
welcomed.  The  library  formed  by  the 
summer  colony  is  opened  to  the  farmers 
in  winter.  A  desolate  and  forbidding 
schoolhouse  was  taken  in  hand  by  certain 
ladies,  and  fairly  transformed  with  the  aid 
of  good  taste,  paint,  and  some  good  pic- 
tures and  modest  decoration.  Several  of 
the  farmers'  families  were  induced  to  be- 
come interested  in  cottage  industries  and 
one  result  was  the  production  of  really 
beautiful  rugs  woven  from  rags,  but 
wholly  different  from  the  dreary  rag  car- 
pets of  tradition.  A  like  influence  is  being 
exerted  on  the  environments  of  many  sum- 
mer colonies,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  results  are  far  more  helpful 
than  any  form  of  charity.  In  short,  there 
is  a  question  of  responsibilities  on  both 
sides,  and  when  these  are  met  frankly  and 
broadly,  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be  a  mu- 
tual and  sympathetic  regard  which  makes, 
to  use  a  lofty  phrase,  for  the  brotherhood 
of  humanity. 
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TAKE  A  TRIP 


BY   EBEN    E.   REXFORD 


THE   SUMMER  OUTING 

ARE  you  going  to  take  an  outing  this 
summer  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

You  can't  afford  it?  Are  you  quite  sure 
about  that  ?  I  know  a  good  many  persons 
who  used  to  think  that  way,  but  they  have 
formed  the  "outing  habit,"  and  now  they 
think  they  can't  stay  at  home. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  "resting-spells." 
I  believe  in  getting  away  from  the  work 
that  keeps  one  busy  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  and  spending  the  twelfth  month  in 
having  a  good  time.  Fish,  if  you  want  to, 
and  there's  any  fish  to  be  caught.  If  there 
are  no  fish,  play  there  are,  and  go  fishing, 
just  the  same.  The  tramp  will  do  you 
good,  if  you  come  home  without  any  of  the 


finny  tribe.  Climb  the  hills,  and  scale  the 
mountains,  if  there  are  any,  swim,  and 
row,  and  walk,  walk,  walk!  I  believe  in 
walking.  The  more  of  it  one  does  the 
more  he  wants  to  do.  There's  always 
something  new  to  see,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  goes  into  the  country  with  the 
"seeing  eye,"  will  always  be  making  dis- 
coveries. He  or  she  may  not  discover  a 
new  continent,  but  they  will  discover  many 
things  almost  as  interesting,  and,  in  dis- 
covering them,  they  will  find  that  most 
precious  thing  of  all — health. 

If  possible,  get  away  from  the  settle- 
ments. Camping  out  never  seems  quite 
the  real  thing  when  you  are  in  sight  of 
farms  and  villages.  There  must  be  the 
forest  to  give  it  the  real  flavor.     And  above 
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all,  fight  shy  of  houses  to  stay  in.  They're 
all  right,  if  you  can't  do  better,  but  you  can 
do  a  great  deal  better  by  taking  a  tent. 

Don't  say,  "  I  cannot  afford  it,"  when  the 
question  of  an  outing  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. You  can  afford  it.  It  will 
cost  no  more  to  live,  after  you  get  where 
you  are  going,  than  it  costs  to  live  at  home. 
And  you  can  cut  off  a  little  here  and  there 
from  the  expenditures  you  would  make  if 
you  remained  at  home,  until  you  have  a 
fund  ample  enough  to  cover  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  a  trip.  By  that,  I  mean 
that  you  can  economize  enough  on  unneces- 
sary things  to  make  it  possible  to  afford  the 
outing.  You  can  invest  the  money  in  no 
better  way.  A  month  in  the  woods  means 
health  and  strength  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
vear,  for  yourself,  and  your  wife,  and  the 
children.  It  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  think  for  until  you  have  tried  it.  After 
a  trial,  it  will  mean  so  much  to  you  that 
camping-out  time  will  be  the  time  of  all  the 
year  to  you. 

By  all  means  have  an  outing.  Relax. 
Rest.      Recuperate. 

But  it  is  possible  that  not  all  persons 
who  could  afford  a  trip  to  the  country  will 
find  it  convenient  to  go  there.  If  circum- 
stances compel  you  to  remain  at  home, 
resolutely  refuse  to  keep  indoors  whenever 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  go  outside.  The 
writer  knows  a  woman  who  is  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  because  she  has  the  care  of  an 
invalid  who  cannot  travel,  but  she  has 
what  she  calls  her  outing,  all  the  same. 
There  is  a  seat  under  an  old  tree  in  the 
backyard  where  she  does  her  sewing,  and 
reading,  and  in  a  hammock,  swung  from 
the  limbs  of  this  tree,  the  invalid  spends 
nearly  all  her  time.  Here  they  eat  all  but 
the  morning  meal,  in  pleasant  weather. 
There  is  a  table  near-by  on  which  ironing 
and  dish- washing  can  be  done.  "  We  sleep 
in  the  house,  and  that's  about  all  it  sees  of 
us  from  morning  till  night,"  this  woman 
says.  "  With  the  exercise  of  a  little  imagi- 
nation it  is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  our- 
selves almost  as  well  as  those  who  go  away 
from  home  to  do  it.  The  air  is  as  fresh,  and 
as  cool  in  the  shade  of  our  old  apple  tree  as 
it  is  in  the  woods — almost! — and  the  sky  is 
just  as  bright  as  it  is  there,  and  the  birds 
sing  as  if  they  were  in  love  with  the  place, 
and  we  get  so  hungry  that  almost  anything 
tastes  good  to  us.  It's  another  instance  of 
bringing  the  mountain  to  Mahome1:  when 
Mahomet  can't  go  to  the  mountain.  Our 
back-yard  outing  is  a  cheap  substitute  for 
the  real  thing,  but  it's  a  good  deal  better 
than  none." 

HELPFUL    HINTS    FOR    THE    COUNTRY    HOME 

One  of  our  most  successful  fruit-growers 
sent  me  this  information  regarding  the  war- 
fare which  it  seems  is  necessary  to  wage 
against  borers  each  year  to  prevent  their 
killing  off  many  of  our  fruit-trees : 

If  the  trees  you  desire  to  treat  have  a 
rough  bark,  scrape  it  off  with  some  blunt 


instrument  that  will  not  injure  the  wood. 
Of,  course  you  cannot  make  the  trunk 
entirely  smooth,  but  you  can  remove  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  bark  in  whose  crevices 
the  pests  deposit  their  eggs.  Scrub  the 
trunk  and  lower  part  of  the  large  limbs  with 
a  mixture  prepared  after  the  following 
formula :  One  quart  of  soft  soap — or  one 
pound  of  hard,  melted — and  two  gallons  of 
water.  Heat  to  boiling  point  and  add  one 
pint  crude  carbolic  acid.  A  small  amount 
of  Paris  green  and  lime  can  be  added  if  you 
want  the  wash  to  act  as  an  insecticide  for 
general  purposes.  Apply  with  a  stiff 
brush,  using  it  with  sufficient  force  to  work 
the  mixture  into  every  crack  and  crevice. 
Do  not  be  content  with  simply  coating 
over  the  outer  surface.  Much  depends  on 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  applica- 
tion is  applied.  Do  this  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  during  the  summer,  and  it  will  effect- 
ually prevent  the  hatching  of  grubs.  Work 
it  into  the  holes  where  you  suspect  borers 
are  hidden  away,  and  it  will  kill  them  if  it 
reaches  them.  If  possible,  squirt  it  into 
the  holes  with  sufficient  force  to  fill  them. 
Many  a  valuable  tree  can  be  saved  in  this 
way. 

Here  is  something  I  can  most  heartily 
recommend:  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
every  home,  where  a  good  paste  would  be 
in  daily  use  if  it  were  at  hand  when  wanted : 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  alum  in  a  quart 
of  water.  When  cold,  add  enough  flour  to 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Then 
stir  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  resin 
and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
cloves,  after  which  boil  the  mixture  until 
it  is  a  smooth  paste,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  prevent  its  burning  or  becoming  lumpy. 
The  paste  should  be  kept  in  some  vessel 
that  can  be  closed  tightly,  as  it  will  dry  out 
rapidly  if  left  exposed  to  the  air.  If  it 
happens  to  dry  down,  thin  it  with  warm 
water,  and  stir  it  until  it  is  of  an  even  con- 
sistency all  through. 

Now  is  the  time  to  divide  old  plants  of 
Boston  fern  and  asparagus  Sprengeeri,  and 
make  good,  strong  young  ones  out  of  them 
for  use  in  the  house  next  winter.  Don't 
try  to  pull  the  crowns  apart,  but  cut  down 
between  them  with  a  sharp  knife.  Of 
course  many  roots  will  be  cut  off,  but  that 
will  not  matter  much.  Put  the  divisions  of 
fern  in  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of  leaf-mold 
or  turfy  matter,  with  some  sharp  sand 
worked  into  it.  Give  the  asparagus  plants 
a  strong,  rich  loam. 

Sweet  peas  will  come  into  bloom  this 
month.  Begin  to  cut  them  as  soon  as  they 
show  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  If  you  do 
this,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  all  sum- 
mer. Apply  a  liquid  fertilizer  once  a 
month 

This  reminds  me  that  some  time  ago  I 
promised  to  tell  a  correspondent  how  to 
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prepare  a  good  liquid  manure  for  use  in 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  Make  a 
tight  foundation  of  boards  about  three 
feet  square,  and  set  it  so  that  the  front  of  it 
is  about  three  inches  lower  than  the  back 
of  it.  Cut  two  grooves  in  it — one  on  each 
side  beyond  where  the  barrel  into  which 
you  put  the  manure  is  to  stand — and  bring 
these  grooves  pretty  nearly  together  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  barrel.  This  to 
conduct  the  water  that  runs  away  from  the 
barrel  to  the  front  of  the  foundation  where 
it  can  be  caught  in  a  pail  or  similar  vessel. 
Put  the  barrel  in  place,  and  fill  it  with 
manure,  pounding  it  down  well  as  you  fill 
it.  When  the  barrel  is  full  of  manure — 
which  is  best  if  procured  from  the  cow- 
yard— apply  water.  Put  on  a  pailful  at  a 
time.  Let  it  soak  into  the  manure  before 
applying  more.  This  will  extract  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
is  possible  when  the  barrel  is  flooded  with 
water  all  at  once,  as,  in  such  a  case,  much 
will  run  through  before  it  absorbs  any 
strength  from  the  manure.  Dilute  the 
liquid  that  runs  through  until  it  is  the  color 
of  weak  table  tea.  Keep  on  leaching  the 
manure  as  long  as  it  shows  the  color  which 
denotes  nutritive  value.  This  is  an  ideal 
fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of  plants.  It  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  elements  of  plant-food 
in  almost  perfect  proportions. 

Don't  let  any  plants  which  you  intend 
to  make  use  of  in  the  house  next  winter 
blossom  during  the  summer.  Nip  off  every 
bud  as  soon  as  you  discover  it.  Cut  back 
the  old  branches,  and  force  the  plants  to 
renew  themselves,  or — and  this  is  the  best 
method  to  pursue  with  nearly  all  quick- 
growing  plants — start  new  plants  from 
cuttings,  and  turn  the  old  ones  out  into  the 
garden  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  bloom 
all  they  want  to. 

See  that  such  tall-growing  plants  as 
delphinium  and  dahlia  are  securely  staked 
if  you  don't  want  to  find  them  broken 
down,  some  morning  after  a  storm. 

If  you  make  use  of  such  bedding  plants 
as  coleus,  alternanthera,  achroanthes,  and 
centaurea,  see  that  they  receive  all  the  at- 
tention they  require  in  the  way  of  shearing. 
If  allowed  to  grow  for  a  week  or  two  with- 
out attention  of  this  kind,  they  will  have 
a  ragged,  untidy  look.  To  be  satisfactory, 
they  must  be  sheared  as  closely  as  a  hedge. 

The  lawn  will  require  the  best  of  care  if 
you  want  to  make  it  the  show  feature  of  the 
country  home.  It  should  be  mowed  regu- 
larly, and  the  mower  should  be  kept  sharp 
and  well  oiled.  Have  it  set  to  cut  the  grass 
about  two  inches  from  the  ground.  If  set 
to  cut  low,  the  sward  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  shaved,  and  the  lawn  will  be 
without  that  velvety  look  which  is  its  chief 
charm.  Too  close  mowing  will  soon  spoil 
any  lawn. 


The  lawn  must  be  well  fed  in  order  to 
do  good  work.  You  cannot  expect  it  to 
grow  well  and  look  well  if  half-starved,  as 
so  many  lawns  are,  under  the  impression 
that  grass  will  flourish  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  If  you  want  a  rich,  dark- 
green,  luxuriant  sward,  top-dress  the  lawn 
at  least  twice  during  the  season  with  bone- 
meal  or  some  equally  good  fertilizer — and 
use  it  liberally. 

If  your  grounds  are  not  provided  with 
good  seats,  placed  where  they  will  have 
shade,  and  where  it  will  be  convenient  to 
make  frequent  use  of  them,  by  all  means 
put  in  some  this  season.  But  don't  have 
them  painted  a  bright  red  or  a  glaring 
green.  Let  the  color  of  them  be  a  neutral 
one,  and  they  will  fit  in  harmoniously  with 
the  general  color-scheme  of  the  grounds. 

Large  vases,  on  the  home  grounds,  con- 
taining plants  and  vines,  are  very  attrac- 
tive, when  well  cared  for,  and  simply  eye- 
sores when  neglected.  Most  persons  do  not 
intend  to  neglect  them,  but  they  really  do 
so  because  they  do  not  understand  their 
needs  well  enough  to  give  them  the  right 
kind  of  care.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  vase  is  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides, 
therefore  evaporation  will  be  much  more 
rapid  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  vase 
were  placed  on  the  ground.  The  secret  of 
success  consists  in  using  several  times  the 
amount  of  water  that  is  usually  given  them. 
The  soil  in  them  must  be  kept  moist  all 
through,  all  the  time,  if  you  want  the 
plants  in  them  to  flourish. 

Do  not  begin  the  use  of  water  on  plants 
growing  in  the  garden  beds  unless  you  know 
that  you  can  use  as  much  as  needed  until 
the  dry  spell  is  at  an  end.  A  small  amount 
simply  aggravates  the  trouble.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  chances  of  injury  from  drouth 
than  to  apply  a  little  water  for  a  time,  and 
then  abandon  the  use  of  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Fungicides  and  Insecticides  on  a  Small 
Scale.  J.  S.  P.  writes:  Last  year  you  told 
us  a  good  deal  about  fungicides  and  insec- 
ticides in  your  department,  but  the  man 
who  grows  fruits  on  a  small  scale  wonders 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  manufacture 
these  things  in  lesser  quantities  than  you 
speak  of  and  have  them  fairly  effective. 
If  so,  please  tell  us  what  to  do. 

The  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  copper  can  be  simpli- 
fied by  using  copperdine.  Get  a  quart  of 
it.  This  is  sufficient  to  make  twenty- 
eight  gallons  of  spraying  solution.  Direc- 
tions for  mixing  and  applying  come  on  the 
package  containing  the  mixture.  If  you 
need  about  a  pailful  at  a  time — and  the 
gardener  in  a  small  way  will  not  be  likely 
to  need  more — measure  out  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  copperdine  and  mix  it  with 
three  gallons  of  water.     (Don't  forget  to 
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screw  on  the  cover  of  the  copperdine  can 
tightly  after  removing  what  you  want  to 
use  each  time.)  If  you  want  three  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  dissolve  six  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  one  gallon  of  hot 
water,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh  lime  in  two 
gallons  of  cold  water.  Afterwards  pour  one 
solution  into  the  other,  agitating  rapidly 
until  a  thorough  mixture  takes  place.  This 
is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  more 
elaborate  Bordeaux  mixture  used  by 
gardeners  who  require  large  quantities  of  it. 
If  you  want  to  use  it  as  an  insecticide,  add 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  Paris  green  to  each 
three  gallons  of  water. 

Strawberry  Planting.  M.  C.  N.  wants  to 
set  out  a  few  beds  of  strawberries,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  kinds  to  get,  and 
about  soil  and  location. 

The  varieties  I  would  advise  investing 
in  are  those  which  have  done  well  for  others 
in  his  locality.  Some  varieties  that  do  well 
in  one  place  are  failures  a  few  miles  away. 
Consult  your  neighbors  and  find  out  what 
kinds  they  have  succeeded  with,  and  make 
your  selection  accordingly.  Start  your 
plantation  as  soon  as  you  can  get  plants, 
which  will  probably  not  be  until  August,  as 
growers  do  not  like  to  send  out  plants  be- 
fore that  time.  I  would  advise  giving  the 
beds  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  if  con- 
venient, as  this  will  have  a  tendency  to 
drive  away  grubs  which  may  be  lurking  in 
the  soil.  Then  apply  old  compost,  thor- 
oughly rotted  cow-manure,  or,  if  these  are 
not  obtainable,  high-grade  commercial 
fertilizers.  Have  the  soil  worked  over 
until  it  is  fine  and  mellow.  Set  the  plants 
in  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Spread  their  roots  out  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible, make  the  soil  firm  about  them,  and 
then  water  them  well.  If  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  dry  when  received,  clip  off  the 
ends  of  them  before  planting. 

Celery  Storage. — Please  give  directions 
for  building  a  cheap  house  in  which  to 
winter  an  acre  of  celery,  with  some  advice 
about  blanching. — 0.  E. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  crop  until 
March  or  April,  and  grow  the  firm-textured 
varieties,  it  would  be  well  to  build  a  shed 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  the  quantity  stored  seems  to  require. 
Excavate  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  in  a  place 
that  is  dry,  and  which  can  be  kept  free 
from  water  in  spring.  Set  posts  through 
the  center  of  the  excavation,  and  run  a 
ridgepole  along  them.  Roof  with  cheap 
lumber,  covering  with  manure  or  straw 
to  prevent  freezing.  Set  the  celery  close 
together  inside,  packing  it  well  to  bring 
about  perfect  bleaching.  This  is  the  Bos- 
ton method  of  wintering  this  plant,  and  it 


seems  to  be  the  most  effective  of  all  meth- 
ods when  the  stock  is  to  be  stored  for  a  long 
time'.  If  you  grow  the  hard  varieties,  to 
keep  for  the  spring  market,  do  not  attempt 
to  blanch  before  storing.  But  if  you  want 
to  sell  for  the  holidays  it  will  be  necessary 
to  start  the  blanching  process  in  the  field. 

The  Care  of  Palms. — My  palms  are  not 
doing  well.  Their  leaves  have  a  rusty  look, 
and  some  are  turning  yellow.  Do  you 
think  they  need  larger  pots?  They  are 
three-year-old  plants  in  eight-  and  nine- 
inch  pots.  I  keep  one  of  them  in  the  hall, 
and  the  other  two  in  the  parlor,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  windows. — Mrs.  S.  D.  F. 

I  do  not  think  your  plants  require  more 
pot-room.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  rusty  look  comes  from  scale.  Ex- 
amine the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  If  you 
find  a  white  substance  there,  chiefly  along 
the  midrib  and  larger  veins  of  the  leaf — a 
sort  of  scurfy,  scaly  substance  that  can  be 
scraped  off  with  the  finger-nail — you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  you  have  found  the 
source  of  trouble.  Make  an  emulsion  of 
soap  and  kerosene — a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
soap  to  a  teacupful  of  kerosene,  boiled  to- 
gether until  a  union  takes  place — and  use 
one  part  of  this  to  twelve  parts  of  water. 
Wash  the  plants  with  it,  leaf  by  leaf.  Rub 
the  foliage  well  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the 
insect.  If  it  adheres  tenaciously,  take  a 
stiff  brush  and  scrub  the  plants  well  till  the 
pest  is  routed.  After  giving  such  a  bath, 
rinse  them  well  with  clear  water.  It  is 
possible  that  the  rusty  appearance  is  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  red  spider,  which  does 
deadly  work  in  the  living-room,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  The  only  remedy  to  use,  in 
such  a  case,  is  clear  water.  Take  your 
plants  to  kitchen  or  bathroom  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  spray  them  all  over,  supplying 
the  water  with  as  much  force  as  possible. 
The  red  spider  is  so  small  that  it  can  hardly 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  its  pres- 
ence will  not  be  detected  if  you  do  not 
examine  your  plants  sharply.  If  you  find 
little  red  specks  like  Cayenne  pepper  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  among  tiny  webs, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  spider  is  doing  his 
best  to  ruin  your  plants,  and  he  will  succeed 
if  let  alone.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  keep  your 
plants  away  from  the  light  all  the  time. 
Use  them  for  decorative  purposes  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  then  give  them  a 
chance  at  the  light  for  a  week.  Apply  a 
good  fertilizer  about  once  a  month  when 
the  plant  shows  signs  of  growth,  and 
always  keep  the  foliage  clean.  Have  good 
drainage.  Never  allow  the  pots  to  stand 
in  water,  in  the  jardiniere.  Set  them  on 
a  brick,  or  something  that  will  elevate 
them  above  the  water  that  collects  in  the 
bottom. 


THE  ART  OF  BODILY  MOVEMENT 


BY   W.   R.  C.  LATSON.   M.D. 


IN  these  days  we  hear  much  talk  about  art. 
Art  is  in  the  air.  Dramatic  art,  vocal 
art,  pictorial  art,  literary  art,  musical  art, 
social  art — regarding  all  these  we  may  find 
professors  and  teachers  galore.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  in  this  age  approaching  the  artistic 
stage. 

But  the  real  art  of  arts,  the  art  which,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  underlies  all  other  arts,  is 
one  of  which  we  hear  very  little.  In  a 
rather  wide  acquaintance  with  theories  of 
artistic  expression  in  many  widely  diver- 
gent lines  I  have  never  met  with  one  state- 
ment or  reference  to  an  art  which  underlies 
them  all.  This  art  is  the  art  of  manipulat- 
ing the  human  body — in  other  words,  the 
art  of  movement.  Out  of  several  thousand 
people  whom  I  have  carefully  studied  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  I  have  found  not  one 
per  cent,  who  moved  correctly.  To  move 
correctly  would  mean  that  the  individual 
was  cultivating  the  highest  degree  of 
health,  strength,  energy,  endurance,  beauty 
and  expressiveness.  To  move  incorrectly 
means  that  he  or  she  is  making  it  more 
difficult  to  do  or  be  any  of  these  things. 

THE    BODY    A    MACHINE 

The  human  body  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
merely  a  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is  subject 
to  all  the  laws  which  affect  any  other 
mechanism — a  lever,  an  inclined  plane,  a 
wheel,  a  watch,  a  steam  engine,  an  ocean 
liner.  To  move  the  body  in  accordance 
with  the  mechanical  laws  which  should 
govern  a  mechanism  of  its  size,  weight  and 
motive  power  is  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  health,  strength  and  Protean  powers. 
The  man  who  can  do  the  one  hundred  yards 
in  less  than  ten  seconds;  the  man  whose 
running  jump  is  over  twenty-four  feet;  the 
man  who  can  lift  his  two  thousand  pounds; 
the  man  who  climbs  to  the  top  in  his  pro- 
fession, whether  it  be  scientific,  practical  or 
financial;  the  man  who  thrills  us  with  his 
singing  or  his  acting — all  these  belong  to 
the  small  number  of  those  who  use  the  body 
in  a  correct  manner. 

To  move  the  body  in  an  improper  way 
means  not  only  sudden,  awkward,  un- 
sightly movements — means  not  only  ineffi- 
ciency as  regards  the  power  of  that  move- 
ment, but  means  also  an  enormous  waste  of 
force. 

Each  limb  is  a  pendulum.  The  arm 
swinging  from  the  shoulder,  the  leg  swing- 
ing from  the  hip  joint,  the  forearm  and  the 
lower  leg  swinging  from  the  elbow  and  the 
knee  joint  respectively,  even  the  hand  and 
the   wrist — all   these    are   merely   pendula 


swinging  from  certain  fixed  points.  Nay, 
even  the  body  itself  as  it  swings  and  sways 
upon  the  feet  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
complex  system  of  pendula,  each  one 
swinging  from  its  fixed  point,  and  all 
together  swaying  from  the  feet. 

WHAT    IS    THE    ART    OF    MOVEMENT? 

The  art  of  movement  may  be  defined  in 
very  simple  terms,  and  like  many  other 
things  that  can  be  defined  in  simple  terms 
to  practicalize  the  matter  is  of  much 
greater  difficulty.  To  tell  any  one  how  to 
manipulate  his  body  is  a  simple  matter. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  few  words.  When  it 
comes,  however,  to  reducing  this  to  prac- 
tice, we  find  a  number  of  difficulties. 

EXCEPT    AS    A    LITTLE    CHILD 

A  clever  man  has  said :  ' '  Every  birth  is  a 
biologic  regeneration."  And  this  is  true. 
At  birth  and  for  the  first  few  months  there- 
after we  all  move  aright.  The  limbs,  arms, 
legs,  hands,  feet,  body  swaying  above  the 
ground — all  these  are  manipulated  in 
accordance  with  mechanical  laws.  But  the 
anxieties,  the  struggles,  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions of  everyday  life  soon  convert  this 
natural,  beautiful  movement  into  a  strained, 
forced  habit ;  and  we  are  soon  moving  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  only  destructive  of  our 
force,  but  which  means  the  loss  of  all  those 
many  great  accomplishments  which  are  the 
result  of  a  proper  interaction  of  the  human 
mechanism  with  the  mechanical  principles 
governing  the  earth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  awkward 
movement-  is  wasteful  of  strength.  The 
movement  should  be  made  with  a  swing, 
not  with  force.  Most  movements  made  by 
civilized  people  are  made  by  forcing  the 
muscles  into  action;  rather  than  by  utiliz- 
ing the  inertia  and  swing  of  the  limb  which 
is  used. 

HOW  CAN  PROPER  MOVEMENT  BE  LEARNED? 

After  reading  so  far,  the  natural  inquiry 
will  be :  "  How  can  I  learn  to  move  cor- 
rectly?" To  answer  this  in  a  few  words  is 
not  easy,  and  yet  can  be  told  simply  and 
plainly.  Moreover,  any  man  or  woman 
who  will  practice  for  a  few  weeks  the  exer- 
cises which  I  append  herewith  can  learn 
this  art  to  perfection. 

First  of  all  is  the  question  of  general 
health,  of  bodily  wholesomeness.  To  be 
healthy  is  essential.  One  must  have  good 
digestion,  good  circulation,  good  elimina- 
tion, a  well-nourished  body,  an  easy,  con- 
fident, untroubled  mind.     One  must  learn 
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to  move  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  series  or 
combination  of  pendula.  Only  when  this 
is  done  can  the  highest  degree  of  power  or 
strength  or  efficiency  in  any  line  be  reached. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success  in  many 
games.  The  exact  moment  at  which 
strength  is  exerted,  the  exact  degree  to 
which  the  arm  or  leg  or  body  is  moved,  the 
exact  force  which  is  put  into  a  motion — 
these  are  the  secrets  of  success  in  games 
like  tennis,  billiards,  the  high  jump,  the 
running  jump,  handball  and  many  other 
games  which  are  known  as  "games  of 
skill." 

THE    ART    OF    MOVING 

The  secret  of  all  these  games  lies  in  a 
word — the  art  of  moving.  He  who  can 
move  the  body  properly  will  gain  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  strength,  effi- 
ciency, skill  and  endurance.  He  will  have 
over  his  opponents  so  great  an  advantage 
as  to  more  than  equalize  any  superiority  as 
regards  experience,  technical  skill  or  prac- 
tice. How  shall  this  be  gained?  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  careful  observa- 
tion along  these  lines  I  believe  I  have  found 
the  secret,  and  my  own  practical  result — 
the  practical  results  of  those  who  have 
worked  under  my  direction — have  been  such 
as  to  justify  me  in  believing  that  I  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  art  of  bodily 
movement — the  secret  of  success  in  games 
of  strength  and  skill. 

HOW    TO    LEARN    THE    ART 

At  the  start  I  may  make  these  positive 
statements :  The  most  powerful  movement 
is  that  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
utilized,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is 
made  with  the  least  possible  exertion  of 
mental  and  physical  strength.  This  really 
embraces  a  statement  of  the  art  of  bodily 
movement — to  move  easily,  at  the  same 
time  utilizing  as  much  as  possible  all  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  the  bodily  mem- 
bers employed. 

In  striking  a  blow,  in  making  a  long 
drive,  in  giving  a  quick  and  brilliant  return 
in  tennis,  in  sending  an  upshoot,  a  down- 
curve,  or  a  serpentine  to  the  catcher;  in 
jumping,  in  running — in  all  these  and  a 
hundred  other  tasks  of  athletic  and  prac- 
tical life  the  great  point  is  to  exert  the 
maximum  of  force  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  That  is  to  say,  the  point  is  to 
accomplish  the  utmost  effect  possible  with 
the  least  degree  of  effort  possible.  The 
man  who  does  this  best  is  successful ;  those 
who  do  it  less  well  fail. 

CAN    THE    ART    BE    LEARNED? 

"But,"  some  one  will  say,  "this  cannot 
be  learned.  It  is  a  gift."  Let  me  state  at 
once  that  there  are  no  gifts;  there  are  only 
achievements.  What  has  been  done  is 
nothing  to  what  can  be  done.  "And  how 
shall  I  learn  to  move  correctly?"  The 
methods  are  simple.  They  can  be  easily 
learned  by  anybody  who  will  devote  to  the 


matter  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and 
attention.  Ten  minutes,  two,  three  or  four 
times  a  day  devoted  to  the  careful  practice 
of  the  following  exercises  will  impart  to 
any  one  the  ability  to  move  quickly,  power- 
fully and  skillfully,  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  exertion.  This  means  the  secret 
of  success  not  only  in  the  various  games  of 
skill  requiring  bodily  movement,  but  in  the 
larger  and  more  difficult  game  of  life  which 
most  of  us  have  to  play. 

In  order  to  move  correctly  a  number  of 
things  are  necessary.  One  must  be  free 
from  excessive  pressure  of  clothing.  Tight, 
high  collars,  a  tightly  laced  corset,  tight 
belts,  closely  buttoned  coats,  waistcoats  or 
bodices — any  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to  so 
cramp  the  body  and  restrict  its  movements 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  swing  the  body 
freely  to  and  fro  in  movement. 

Care  of  the  general  health  is,  of  course, 
important.  A  simple  diet,  the  meals  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  not  less  than  seven 
hours,  care  of  the  skin  by  frequent  bathing 
and  vigorous  friction,  the  free  drinking  of 
water,  the  avoidance  of  overwork  and 
worry — all  these  have  much  influence  in  the 
ease  and  freedom  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments and  consequently  in  effecting  the 
method  of  handling  the  body. 

Mental  tension  of  any  kind  is  particularly 
prone  to  cause  stiffening  of  the  muscles  and 
consequently  to  interfere  with  the  free, 
swinging  action  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
art  of  movement.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
a  special  effort  of  every  student  of  this 
important  matter  to  carefully  avoid 
anxiety,  worry  or  any  other  unfavorable 
mental  condition. 

THE    REAL    SECRET 

To  state  in  a  few  words,  then,  the  real 
secret  of  the  art  of  bodily  movement  may 
be  done  in  very  simple  terms.  A  correct 
method  of  moving  is  one  in  which  the 
momentum  and  inertia  of  the  body  and  all 
its  various  members  is  thoroughly  utilized 
— that  is,  in  which  every  movement  is  made 
with  all  the  swing  possible  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  effort  possible.  This 
means  ease,  grace,  power,  expressiveness 
and  marked  endurance. 

The  following  exercises  have  been  tested 
through  many  years  of  careful  experience 
in  imparting  the  art  of  movement  to  those 
people  who  were  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  the  enormous  advantage  of  such  an 
art  and  the  possibility  of  learning  it. 

EXERCISE    NO.     I 

Stand  easily,  heels  together.  Take  slow, 
full  breath,  at  the  same  time  swaying  the 
weight  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  and 
lifting  the  arms  straight  up  at  the  sides 
until  they  almost  or  quite  meet  above  the 
head.  Then,  holding  the  breath,  allow  the 
head  to  swing  backward,  turning  the  face 
toward  the  ceiling  while  the  arms  slowly 
and  easily  move  down  to  their  original  posi- 
tion at  the  sides.     During  this  movement 
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the  palms  should  be  turned  upward.  Once 
the  arms  reach  the  sides,  exhale  the  breath, 
relax  the  muscles  and  take  an  easy  position. 

The  good  results  of  this  exercise  are  many 
and  various.  In  the  first  place  the  weight 
is  swung  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
This,  of  itself,  means  that  all  the  organs  are 
lifted  upward  into  their  proper  positions; 
that  the  chest  is  expanded  and  fully  in- 
flated; that  the  spine  is  straightened;  and 
that  the  pelvis  is  brought  into  line  with  the 
down-pulling  force  of  gravitation. 

The  turning  upward  of  the  face  tends 
also  to  lift  the  chest  and  straighten  the 
spine,  while  the  slow,  rhythmical  move- 
ment of  the  arms,  first  upward  and  then 
down,  tends  to  bring  into  harmonious  action 
all  the  important  muscles  of  the  chest, 
shoulders  and  back.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  learn  the  art  of  moving  the  body  cor- 
rectly unless  the  carriage  be  right,  and  not 
the  least  important  result  of  this  exercise 
is  tha.t  it  induces  proper  carriage  of  the 
body. 

EXERCISE    NO.    2 

Stand  easily,  arms  hanging  at  the  sides. 
Now  take  weight  upon  the  left  foot  and 
swing  the  right  leg  freely  back  and  forth, 
striking  the  sole  of  the  foot  upon  the  floor 
at  every  sweep. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  purely  and 
simply  to  inculcate  the  art  of  allowing  the 
leg  to  move  back  and  forth  with  the  least 
possible  exertion  of  muscle,  making  the 
movement  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
pendulum-like  swing  of  the  limb  depending 
from  the  hip. 

The  movement  should  be  kept  up  for 
some  minutes,  trying  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  body  balanced  without  contortion 
or  great  effort  upon  the  left  foot.  At  first 
it  will  be  difficult  to  do  this,  and  the  student 
will  find  not  only  that  the  body  tends  to 
sway  jerkily  in  all  directions,  but  that  the 
movement  of  the  leg  which  is  being  swung 
back  and  forth  is  also  extremely  irregular 
and  full  of  effort.  With  practice,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
swing  the  leg  back  and  forth  with  the 
utmost  freedom  quite  without  any  undue 
jerking  of  the  body,  or  loss  of  poise. 

EXERCISE    NO.    3 

This  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  save 
that  the  weight  is  taken  upon  the  right  foot 
and  the  left  one  is  swung  freely  from  side  to 
side. 

EXERCISE    NO.    4 

Standing  easily,  all  the  muscles  relaxed, 
begin  to  swing  the  right  arm  easily  back 
and  forth. 

In  this  exercise  the  student  should  follow 
the  same  principles  suggested  in  the  above 
paragraphs.  The  arms  should  be  swung 
easily  and  freely  back  and  forth,  making 
the  motion  with  the  least  possible  degree 
of  effort,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  arm 
should  be  allowed  to  be  moved  by  its  own 
weight  and  momentum. 


EXERCISE    NO.    5 

Same  as  preceding,  save  that  the  left  arm 
is  swung  easily  back  and  forth. 

EXERCISE    NO.    6 

Stand  easily,  feet  well  apart,  arms  hang- 
ing at  the  sides.  The  muscles  should  be 
relaxed  and  the  breath  should  be  slow  and 
gentle.  Now  begin  to  sway  the  body  gently 
as  on  a  pivot  from  side  to  side,  first  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  allowing 
arms  to  swing  as  they  will  freely.  Grad- 
ually increase  the  motion  until  you  are 
turning  as  far  as  possible  first  toward  the 
right,  then  toward  the  left.  The  arms  are 
to  be  kept  entirely  relaxed  so  that  they 
swing  like  chains  striking  the  body  at  every 
revolution. 

This  movement  should  be  kept  up  for 
some  time,  until  there  is  a  general  feeling 
through  the  body  of  relaxation,  ease  and 
freedom  of  motion. 

The  good  results  of  this  exercise  are  too 
many  to  be  fully  described.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  a  most  remarkable  effect  in 
stimulating  the  action  of  all  the  vital 
organs,  since  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
trunk  imparts  to  the  stomach,  liver,  pan- 
creas and  intestines  a  vigorous  and  stimu- 
lating impulse.  Secondly,  it  helps  the 
student  to  gain  this  difficult  art  of  moving 
the  body  with  the  least  possible  degree  of 
effort,  utilizing  in  his  or  her  movements  the 
weight  and  inertia  of  the  members  of  the 
body  itself.  Thirdly,  it  conduces  to  develop 
the  size  and  power  of  every  important  mus- 
cle in  the  body. 

As  with  continued  practice  the  move- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  easy  and 
natural,  the  following  modification  may  be 
made:  as  the  body  is  pivoted  toward  the 
right,  the  weight  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
right  leg  so  that  the  left,  for  the  moment, 
is  simply  allowed  to  hang,  the  toe  touching 
the  ground.  Then,  as  the  return  swing  is 
made,  the  weight  may  be  transferred  to  the 
left  foot  and  the  right  allowed  to  trail. 

EXERCISE    NO.    7 

Stand  easily,  feet  slightly  apart,  arms 
hanging  at  the  sides,  all  the  muscles  re- 
laxed. Now  begin  to  swing  the  arms  easily 
back  and  forth.  As  they  rise,  turn  the 
body  slightly  toward  the  right,  swinging 
arms  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  arms 
pass  downward  turn  the  body  toward  the 
left,  allowing  them  to  swing  up  in  that 
direction.  Gradually  increase  the  move- 
ment until  you  are  swinging  the  arms  high 
up  over  the  head,  first  toward  the  right, 
then  toward  the  left,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  body  first  in  one  and  then  in  the 
other  direction. 

This  movement  does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  description  in  words.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  easy ;  and  once  learned  is  a 
most  valuable  measure  in  acquiring  the 
difficult  art  of  moving  the  body  correctly. 
Among  the  many  good  effects  of  this  move- 
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ment  may  be  mentioned  that,  beside  the 
value  of  the  movement  in  inculcating 
proper  habits  of  handling  the  body,  it  has  a 
most  direct  and  powerful  influence  upon 
the  vital  activities.  As  in  the  preceding 
exercise,  every  turning  of  the  body  invigor- 
ates the  action  of  the  organs  contained  in 
the  trunk.  Beside  this,  in  the  lifting  of  the 
arms,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  brought  into 
more  complete  and  rhythmical  action.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  action  of  the 
muscles  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
circulating  blood  are  most  valuable  in 
developing  muscular  tissue. 

EXERCISE    NO.    8 

Stand  easily,  body  held  erect,  arms  hang- 
ing at  the  sides.  Now,  advance  right  foot 
about  ten  inches,  allowing  the  body  to  sway 
slightly  forward,  right  knee  somewhat  bent. 


Then  begin  slowly  and  easily  to  swing  both 
arms  back  and  forth.  Continue  the  swing 
for'  some  moments  gradually  allowing  the 
body  to  enter  more  and  more  into  the 
movement  until  the  whole  body  is  swinging 
easily  back  and  forth  in  rhythmical  accord 
with  the  swinging  of  the  arms. 

EXERCISE    NO.    Q 

Same  as  preceding,  save  that  left  foot  is 
advanced. 

The  good  effect  of  these  exercises  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  described  above. 
The  movements  develop  the  power  to 
move  the  body  with  the  least  amount  of 
muscular  exertion,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  notable  effect  in  invigorating  the 
action  of  the  vital  organs  and  in  develop- 
ing the  size,  flexibility  and  power  of  the 
muscles. 


WYOMING  SUMMER  FISHING  AND 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


BY    RALPH    E.   CLARK 


THE  trout  fisherman  who,  in  the  early 
spring,  has  fished  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Maine,  or  Michigan,  or  eastern 
Canada,  will  likely  lay  aside  his  rod  and 
reel,  upon  his  return  to  town  and  make 
some  observation  to  the  effect  that  trout 
will  not  rise  to  a  fly  in  the  summer, 
and  so  his  fishing  is  at  an  end  for  the 
year.  We  are  too  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon disappointments  of  the  summer  trout 
fisherman  to  challenge  the  truth  of  this 
observation  in  toto,  but  right  here  we 
would  like  to  note  an  exception,  as  follows: 
Trout  will  rise  to  the  fly  during  the  summer 
months,  if  you  will  hie  yourself  far  away  to 
the  mountain  streams  of  northwest  Wyom- 
ing and  Yellowstone  Park.  The  country 
I  would  have  you  fish  has  the  Park  as  its 
nucleus,  with  Jackson's  Hole  on  the  south 
and  Yellowstone  and  Absaroka  Forest  Re- 
serves on  the  east  and  northeast,  an  extent 
of  territory  about  half  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  There  are  four  gateways  to  this 
region:  Cody  and  Lander  in  Wyoming, 
Gardner  and  Monida  in  Montana.  For 
fishing  purposes  it  can  be  covered  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  a  new  trout  stream 
or  lake  found  every  day. 

Make  your  party  number  five  or  six,  if 
possible;  this  number  will  justify  you  in 
employing  a  guide  and  cook  and  also  a 
large  four-horse  wagon  in  which  to  carry 
your  outfit.  Take  also  a  saddle  horse 
apiece  and  one  or  two  extra  to  be  used  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  Many  of  the  best 
fishing  points  can  only  be  reached  with  a 


pack  outfit,  and  pack  saddles  should  be 
carried  in  the  supply  wagon.  For  a  pack 
trip  you  can  use  the  wagon  horses  and  leave 
the  wagon  in  some  convenient  point  on  the 
main  road.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
grain  for  horses,  provided  you  do  not  push 
them  too  hard.  Hobble  them  and  turn 
them  loose  on  the  range  and  they  will  find 
ample  nourishment  for  a  twenty-  or  thirty- 
mile  journey  each  day.  Much  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  trip  depends  upon  the  good 
condition  of  your  horses.  The  grass  is 
probably  at  its  best  in  July  and  early 
August.  In  the  Park  most  of  the  roads 
are  good  and  the  grades  comparatively 
easy;  south  and  east  of  the  Park  they  are 
not  so  good.  Along  Soda  Butte  Creek  and 
Clark's  Fork,  northeast  of  the  Park,  where 
the  fishing  is  unexcelled,  the  roads  are 
almost  impassable.  It  is  best  to  make 
your  plans  to  travel  the  worst  roads  and 
steepest  grades  when  your  wagon  is  light, 
and  this  is  generally  toward  the  end  of  your 
journey  when  your  supplies  are  low. 

Spring  is  very  late  in  that  country;  in 
fact,  spring  ancf  summer  are  almost  inter- 
changeable, and  therein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  good  trout  fishing.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  June  you  will  find  great 
stretches  of  melting  snow  covering  the 
mountain  tops  and  blocking  the  high 
passes,  and  the  rivers  turbulent  and  swollen 
with  melted,  snow.  Usually,  by  July,  the 
plethora  of  water  has  disappeared  and  the 
streams  flow  swift,  clear  and  cold.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  trout  fishing  is  at  its  best. 
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If  you  outfit  at  Cody,  you  will  have  a  fine 
road  into  the  Park  over  Sylvan  Pass. 
Along  the  Stinkingwater  River  you  will 
get  excellent  trout  fishing.  Maybe  this 
river  will  be  roily  and  turbid;  if  so,  do  not 
be  discouraged  because  the  fish  do  not  rise 
to  the  fly.  They  are  there  but  are  too  well 
fed  by  the  rich  natural  food  torn  from  the 
shores  and  floating  on  the  tops  of  the 
waters.  Try  the  little  brooks  which  run 
into  the  Stinkingwater;  most  of  these  are 
swift  and  cold  and  generally  clear;  a  sud- 
den rain  may  roil  them  for  a  few  hours,  but 
soon  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  pebbles  on 
the  bottom  and  the  fish  darting  to  and  fro. 
Where  these  little  brooks  turn  sharply  in 
their  flight  down  the  mountains,  there  you 
will  likely  find  deep  pools  of  darkish  waters 
and  probably  an  eddy  covered  with  brown 
foam.  In  such  a  pool  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
trout,  and  he  is  after  food.  Put  on  for 
a  trial,  a  Coachman  as  head  fly,  then  a 
Sethgreen  in  the  middle,  and  as  trailer  use 
a  Gray  Hackle.  Sizes  Nos.  10  and  12  are 
probably  best  for  these  little  brooks.  If 
you  have  any  luck,  you  will  catch  a  mess  in 
a  few  hours  by  following  up  the  brooks. 
If  you  are  an  Eastern  trout  fisherman,  you 
will  examine  these  fish  with  an  eager  inter- 
est, for  they  will  be  new  to  you.  They  are 
the  cut-throat  trout  of  the  family  Salmo 
Clarkii,  so  like  the  Eastern  brook  trout  in 
their  general  habits  and  appearance,  but 
so  unlike  in  their  markings.  I  have  often 
tempted  these  Western  trout  with  Eastern 
flies  and  cast  over  them  the  beautiful  Par- 
machene  Belle,  Professor,  Montreal  and 
other  red  and  highly  colored  varieties  which 
are  so  successful  in  the  waters  of  Maine  and 
Michigan,  but  with  them  my  success  in  the 
West  hasbeen  very  limited.  The  dark,  silver 
and  gray  trout  of  the  West  seem  to  favor  flies 
more  in  harmony  with  their  own  colorings 
— the  Gray-hackle,  Brown-hackle,  Coach- 
man, Grizzly-king,  Sethgreen,  Black-gnat 
and  White-moth.  Of  course  the  weather 
and  season  also  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  fly  to  be  used;  but  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  I  believe  the  Indian's  way 
of  finding  out  what  the  fish  is  feeding  on  is 
the  best.  "Catch  him  any  way  you  can 
and  cut  him  open  and  look." 

A  famous  place  for  rainbow  trout  is 
Sylvan  Lake,  just  within  the  borders  of 
the  Park.  It  is  late  when  the  ice  leaves 
this  beautiful  body  of  water,  and  far  into 
the  summer  one  sees  patches  of  snow  lying 
in  the  shade  under  the  pines  and  stretching 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Only  in  mid- 
day does  the  sun  melt  the  snow  and  slowly 
it  trickles  into  the  lake,  cooling  the  waters 
but  not  roiling  them — an  ideal  place  for 
trout  to  thrive. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  trout  and  would  not  like  to  pass 
through  the  Park  without  trying  them. 
Where  they  are  most  abundant  is  in  the 
Yellowstone  River  Outlet.  Here  many  a 
regular  tourist  comes  and  fishes  with  great 
success  and  enthusiasm  and  returns  to  the 


hotel  with  fifty  or  more  which  he  has 
caught  in  an  hour.  He  shows  them  to  his 
friends  and  probably  has  a  great  mess 
cooked  for  his  dinner.  Hundreds  of  these 
fish  are  eaten  each  day,  but  they  are  wormy, 
nine  out  of  ten;  fortunately  the  worms  are 
not  poisonous  and  no  ill  effect  is  supposed 
to  result  from  eating  them.  The  fish  is  a 
yellowish-red  lake  trout,  averaging  a  pound, 
generally  long  and  slim  and  at  first  glance 
a  pretty  good  specimen.  But  examine  him 
more  closely  and  under  his  fins  you  will  find 
little  white  worms  like  small  bleached-out 
seeds;  cut  him  open,  and  you  will  find 
throughout  the  flesh  long  white  worms, 
parasites  which  sap  the  vitality  of  the  fish. 
A  strange  phenomenon.  How  they  get 
there  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it 
is  hoped  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion will  soon  make  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  find  out.  There  are  three  theories : 
One,  that  the  fish  feed  on  pelican  dung  and 
from  that  source  get  the  worms;  another, 
that  the  hot  sulphur  springs  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  worms;  the  third,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  food  for  the  great  quantity 
of  fish  in  the  lake,  they  become  weak 
from  malnutrition  and  are  easily  preyed 
upon  by  the  parasites.  One  catches  these 
Yellowstone  Lake  fish  out  of  curiosity 
rather  than  for  sport,  and  one  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  is  sufficient. 

One  mile  east  of  Yellowstone  River  Out- 
let is  Pelican  Stream  which  rises  in  the  cold 
snows  of  the  mountains  and  empties  its 
waters  into  the  lake.  Here  you  can  catch 
quantities  of  uncontaminated  trout,  large, 
beautiful,  fat  and  gamy,  as  free  from 
worms  as  the  fresh  cold  waters  they  swim 
in  are  free  from  pollution. 

The  Shoshone  and  Lewis  Lake  region  is 
probably  the  best  fishing  district  of  the 
Park.  These  two  lakes  and  their  outlet, 
Lewis  River,  are  full  of  native  trout,  and 
have  been  stocked  with  Mackinaw  and 
Loch  Levin  trout,  which  are  increasing 
in  size  and  number  most  successfully. 
These  fish  will  not  rise  to  the  surface  and 
take  the  fly  as  do  the  regular  native  trout, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  into  the 
water  for  them.  In  the  lakes  you  can  catch 
them  by  trolling,  if  you  can  find  the  par- 
ticular cove  where  they  happen  to  be 
running.  However,  in  spite  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  lake  trolling,  there  is  one 
place  where  you  can  troll  with  assurance 
of  success,  and  that  is  in  the  canal  between 
Shoshone  and  Lewis  Lakes.  This  is  a 
natural  body  of  water,  with  little  or  no 
current,  and  not  very  wide.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  reach  this  spot  with  a  large  wagon, 
but  camp  may  be  made  on  the  main  road 
near  Lewis  Lake  and  a  day's  trip  horseback 
made  to  the  canal.  You  can  catch  Macki- 
naw trout  here  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  in 
your  trolling  spoon,  and  they  are  the  best 
specimens,  also  large  and  fat.  Among  the 
Mackinaw  trout  you  are  likely  to  get  a  few 
native  and  a  few  Loch  Levin  trout. 

The  outlet  of  these  lakes  is  Lewis  River, 
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which  empties  into  Snake  River,  and  Snake 
River  into  Jackson's  Lake.  All  these 
waters  abound  in  Mackinaw  and  native 
trout.  Just  below  Lewis  Falls,  in  the  deep 
pools  where  the  eddies  are  covered  with 
foam,  you  are  sure  to  find  good  fishing. 
Try  all  your  Mies  on  the  surface  and  you 
wifl  probably  have  no  luck.  But  fasten  to 
the  end  of  your  leader  a  little  brass  spoon, 
with,  say,  a  number  eight  hook,  add  a  little 
lead  to  sink  the  spoon  a  few  feet  under 
water,  cast  the  little  spoon  as  you  would  a 
fly,  and  you  will  soon  catch  a  good  mess  of 
fish.  The  excellent  fishing  here  may  tempt 
you  to  camp  near-by  and  remain.  Don't 
do  it  unless  you  are  mosquito  proof.  The 
mosquitoes  are  probably  worse  here  than 
any  other  place  in  the  Park.  If  you  strike 
a  good  trout  stream  and  find  plenty  of 
mosquitoes,  the  trout  are  sure  to  rise.  A 
trout  fisherman  must  learn  to  ignore  mos- 
quitoes and  all  other  kinds  of  insects;  but, 
nevertheless,  don't  stay  over  night  at  Lewis 
Falls,  there  are  better  camping  grounds 
not  far  away. 

Jackson's  Lake  is  full  of  Mackinaw  and 
native  trout,  you  can  catch  them  in  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  Lake.  The  Mackinaw 
thrive  there  wonderfully  and  grow  to  ten 
and  twelve  pounds.  These  large  ones  are 
caught  in  early  June,  just  after  the  ice  has 
gone  out  of  the  lake.  When  the  water  gets 
a  little  warmer  the  largest  fish  seek  the  very 
deepest  water  of  the  lake  and  fishing  else- 
where is  confined  to  an  ordinary-sized  fish 
of  about  three  pounds.  Try  the  pools  of 
the  lake  where  the  cold  waters  of  Snake 
River  mix  with  Jackson's  Lake,  then 
paddle  your  boat  along  the  shore  where  the 
steep  mountain  cascades  are  tumbling  into 
the  lake.  Approach  these  spots  quietly, 
and  slowly  throw  out  a  little  spinner  and 
troll  across  the  swift  cold  current.  Almost 
the  instant  you  cast  in,  the  Mackinaw  and 
some  native  trout  will  strike,  and  after  you 
have  caught  two  or  three  you  had  better 
move  on  and  try  another  cascade,  for  you 
have  frightened  the  fish.  The  largest  of  these 
cascades  is  Moran  Creek.  It  gathers  to- 
gether the  snow  water  from  Mt.  Moran  and 
shoots  it  into  the  end  of  the  lake  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  the  lake  bed  has  grown 
up  in  reeds.  The  swift  and  cold  water  has 
cut  a  snake-like  channel  through  the  flat 
bottoms,  and  in  the  channel  are  fish,  fish, 
fish.  Troll  up  stream  and  troll  down,  you 
will  catch  them  both  ways;  most  will  be 
Mackinaw  trout,  though  many  will  be 
native.  On  account  of  the  swift  and  cold 
water,  the  Mackinaw  are  very  gamy, 
putting  up  a  great  fight,  though  not  rising 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  native 
trout  put  up  a  greater  fight  and  jump  out 
of  the  water  in  their  efforts  to  get  away. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
a  fishing  trip  to  the  country  I  am  describing 
lies  in  the  scenery  and  the  trip  itself;  as  to 
the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  the  fishing, 
it  is  enhanced  by  the  continuous  variety 
and  change.     Having  done  full  justice  to 


Jackson's  Hole,  you  have  not  exhausted  the 
fishing  possibilities  of  the  country,  you  are 
just  becoming  initiated.  The  whole  north- 
east corner  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  Clark's 
Fork  country  beyond  the  Park,  have  yet 
been  untouched  by  you.  On  the  way 
thither  through  the  Park,  you  may  fish 
every  day  and  see  geysers  and  canons 
besides. 

Fire  Hole  River  near  Lone  Star  Geyser 
offers  good  fishing  to  one  who  wants  to 
exercise  his  Eastern  flies,  for  this  river  has 
been  stocked  with  brilliantly  speckled 
Eastern  brook  trout.  Above  the  Lone 
Star  Geyser  they  are  in  great  numbers,  but 
in  size  just  beyond  the  six-inch  limit. 

Try  your  Parmachene  Belle  and  Montreal 
and  you  will  find  they  jump  at  them,  jump 
over  them  and  play  all  about  them.  If  you 
catch  them  you  are  a  good  fisherman,  for 
these  little  trout  are  quicker  than  any  I 
have  yet  seen  in  the  West.  Fire  Hole 
River  runs  through  a  country  which  is  cov- 
ered with  hot  springs ;  these  springs  empty 
their  hot  sulphur  water  into  the  river,  and 
although  they  do  not  heat  the  river  water 
perceptibly,  nevertheless,  the  springs  seem 
to  drive  the  larger  fish  down  into  the 
Gardner  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  and  the 
little  ones  are  left  behind. 

Yancey's  is  the  name  given  to  the  camp- 
ing ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Lamar  Rivers.-  This  place  is 
noted  for  its  fine  fishing,  and  justly  so.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  water 
clear,  try  the  fly  fishing  and  see  if  you 
haven't  discovered  a  spot  where  fly  fishing 
is  ideal.  If  you  find  the  waters  high,  swift 
and  roily,  you  will  probably  try  your  flies 
in  vain.  Put  on  a  spinner  or  little  spoon 
and  watch  the  fish  rise  to  it,  almost  touch 
it  and  then  go  away.  They  are  after  live 
bait  and  won't  touch  anything  else.  The 
grasshoppers  are  abundant;  catch  a  few, 
bait  your  hook  carefully  and  let  it  float 
down  with  the  current.  A  large  trout  will 
rise  to  it,  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful, 
he  will  steal  it  from  you.  Give  him  time, 
strike  him  and  he  is  yours.  Most  real  trout 
fishermen  spurn  the  use  of  bait;  they  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  man  who  puts  an 
angleworm  on  his  hook  and  patiently 
"plugs"  for  a  fish.  As  to  grasshopper 
fishing — when  you  are  in  absolute  need  of 
fresh  fish  and  find  the  streams  roily  —  try 
it;  there  is  enough  skill  and  disappoint- 
ment in  it  to  make  it  interesting,  and  a 
grasshopper-caught  trout  tastes  as  good  as 
any  other. 

The  Lamar  River  and  Soda  Butte  Creek, 
one  of  its  largest  tributaries,  offer  fishing 
similar  to  that  at  Yancey's,  but  Soda  Butte 
Creek  harbors  some  very  large  ones ;  it  was 
once  stocked  with  lakers  from  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  Most  of  these  have  run  out; 
those  which  have  remained  have  increased 
in  size,  are  free  from  worms  and  are  as 
gamy  as  the  native  brook  trout.  You  will 
probably  average  one  large  trout  to  three 
or  four  small  ones. 
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If,  at  this  point  of  your  fishing  trip,  you 
have  a  willing  guide,  a  very  strong  wagon 
and  light  load,  you  can  penetrate  the 
Clark's  Fork  country  and  reach  even  better 
fly  fishing  than  any  I  have  heretofore 
described.  If  you  have  not  a  very 
strong  wagon  and  light  load,  and  still 
wish  to  take  the  trip,  you  must  do  it  with 
pack  horses,  for  the  roads  are  well-nigh 
impassable. 

Because  of  the  inaccessibility  few  people 
ever  reach  this  country,  and  the  fish  are  so 
numerous  you  wonder  how  they  all  live. 
Clark's  Fork  has  a  natural  reservoir  and  a 
lake  for  its  source ;  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
melting  snow  and  transient  rains,  so  you 
will  probably  find  it  clear,  but  with  a  good 
head  of  water.  Follow  down  the  stream 
within  two  miles  of  Crandall  Creek.  You 
will  see  an  excellent  range  for  your  horses 
and  everything  which  makes  up  an  ideal 
camping  ground.  You  may  stay  here  as 
long  as  you  want  and  fish,  fish,  fish.  Find 
a  deep  hole  in  the  river,  a  little  eddy  (and 
there  are  many  of  them),  fish  here  morning, 
noon,  or  afternoon  and  you  will  catch  them 
just  as  fast  as  you  can  cast.  They  measure 
between  nine  and  fourteen  inches,  are  fat 
and  sweet  and  the  best  size  for  eating.  If 
ideal  fishing  means  a  beautiful  stream, 
banks  clear  to  the  water's  edge  where  you 
can  cast  without  hindrance,  fish  rising  to 
your  fly  every  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
you  can  have  it  here,  and  you  probably  will 
have  it  for  years  to  come,  for  few  people 
live  in  this  country  and  few  people  ever 
travel  through  it.  Nature  has  left  few 
sites  for  ranches,  and  the  range,  although 


good,  lasts  but  two  months.  Snow  covers 
this  country  for  about  nine  months  out  of 
twelve. 

If  your  wagon  still  has  wheels  and  you 
are  not  satiated  with  fishing,  break  camp 
and  go  farther  down  Clark's  Fork  to  Sun- 
light Creek.  The  canon  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  roads  steeper  and  steeper, 
but  the  fish  larger  and  larger.  You  will 
have  to  climb  down  into  the  canon  about 
one  thousand  feet  and  do  it  afoot.  If  the 
wind  is  blowing  hard,  wait  until  it  lets  up, 
then  fly-fish  the  river.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  down  there  to  cast.  You  will  prob- 
ably first  catch  a  scaly  fish  which  looks 
like  a  long  sucker.  It  is  a  Montana 
grayling,  and  there  are  many  down  there. 
Don't  give  up,  but  continue  to  fish  and 
pretty  soon  you  will  strike  a  large  trout. 
If  you  are  fortunate,  you  will  land  him,  if 
not,  and  he  has  left  you  any  tackle,  try 
again.  Here  you  will  find  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  gamy  specimens  of  the 
Sal-mo  Clarkii  in  the  West ;  they  run  three 
and  a  half  pounds  and  over,  give  you  a 
great  fight  and  are  very  quick  at  the  fly. 
Be  very  careful  to  see  that  your  leader  is 
fresh  and  strong,  and  be  very  careful  to 
strike  them  quick,  but  not  too  hard.  They 
will  generally  break  something,  if  possible, 
and  it  is  a  shame  to  lose  them. 

I  cannot  direct  you  to  any  place  where 
there  is  better  fishing  than  this,  so  I  must 
direct  you  back  to  civilization.  Cody  is 
two  days'  journey,  and  if  your  wagon  has 
stood  the  tests  of  Clark's  Fork  road,  you 
may  expect  to  reach  town  without  any 
serious  hindrances. 
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DRY  fly  fishing  is  comparatively  un- 
known among  our  anglers — at  least 
in  practice.  Yet  there  are  two  months  of 
the  season  (July  and  August),  when  the 
waters  are  very  low  and  bright,  that  the 
larger  trout  fail  to  rise  during  the  day  to 
the  usual  method  of  casting  and  the  dry 
fly  alone  will  lure  them  up. 

It  is  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  perfectly  dry  wings,  cocked,  as  it  were; 
floats  down  some  distance;  is  then  lifted 
into  the  air,  and,  if  wet  at  all,  is  dried  by  a 
peculiar  motion  back  and  forth,  and 
dropped,  light  as  a  feather,  as  before. 
Even  the  wariest  trout  cannot,  it  seems  to 
me,  distinguish  between  such  art  and 
nature.  It  must  be  remembered  that  dry 
fly  fishing  is  practiced  and  brought  to  per- 


fection in  England,  where  they  invariably 
fish  upstream  or  against  the  flow  of  water. 
This,  then,  is  more  practical  in  slow  mov- 
ing streams  like  the  Test,  Itchen  and  Avon. 
In  the  north  country  streams,  which  are 
more  rapid  and  run  through  rocks,  dry 
fly  fishing  is  not  generally  in  use. 

Dry  fishermen  angle  almost  exclusively 
with  a  single  fly,  and  only  when  the  fish  are 
visibly  feeding  at  the  surface;  then  the 
angler  selects  his  fish,  gets  below  him,  and 
prepares  for  a  cast  upstream.  Taking  two 
or  three  false  casts  in  the  air  to  judge  the 
exact  distance,  the  fly  is  thrown  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  alight  gently  a  foot 
or  two  above  the  rising  fish  and  exactly  in 
his  line.  If  the  fly  falls  short  or  wide,  it 
should  be  left  till  it  has  floated  some  dis- 
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tancc  to  the  rear  of  the  fish,  when  it  must 
be  picked  off  and  whisked  through  the  air 
two  or  three  times  to  dry  the  wings  and 
tackle  before  again  trying.  If  there  is  no 
clumsiness,  several  trial  casts  may  be  made 
before  the  exact  distance  is  found,  and  the 
fish  will  go  on  rising  undisturbed;  but  the 
slightest  bungle  on  the  part  of  the  angler 
is  fatal,  and  puts  the  fish  down  for  the  next 
half-hour.  If  it  is  remembered  that  most 
of  the  best  fish  lie  close  to  the  bank  and 
that  the  fly  has  to  be  sent  down,  floating 
correctly  to  the  very  inch,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  room  for  real  skill  and  a  vast 
amount  of  it. 

The  angler's  fly  always  has  to  compare 
with  the  natural  insects  floating  down,  and 
little  sport  is  to  be  expected  unless  the 
artificial  fly  is  most  skillfully  made  and 
thrown  so  as  to  float  "cockily"  like  the  real 
fly.  Anglers  fishing  with  either  wet  or 
dry  flies  should  make  a  practice  of  study- 
ing the  flies  in  season,  so  as  to  readily  recog- 
nize those  on  which  the  fish  are  feeding, 
and  to  be  able  to  match  them  with  good 
imitations.  Furthermore,  it  is  important 
that  the  trout  should  see  nothing  of  the 
angler's  person,  and  nothing  of  his  tackle 
but  the  fly.  The  effort,  in  short,  is  to  make 
the  trout  notice  the  fly  without  noticing 
anything  else.  It  is  of  this  that  the  fine 
art  of  dry  fly  fishing  consists. 

The  fly  must  float  with  perfect  accuracy 
to  the  exact  spot  where  one  particular 
trout  has  been  seen  to  rise  some  moments 
before.  Sometimes  a  trout  is  attracted  by 
seeing  the  fly  actually  alight  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  it  is  well  to  pitch  it  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  so  that  the  fish  does  not 
notice  it  till  it  arrives  before  him.  Watch 
the  natural  flies.  They  skim  cheerfully 
over,  drop  for  a  second,  rise  again,  then 
alight  for  a  short  time  as  if  to  rest,  and, 
floating  down  with  the  current,  suddenly 
disappear — sometimes  without  a  splash, 
or  even  the  well-known  circling  rings  so 
dear  to  the  sight  of  all  anglers. 

Dry  fly  fishermen  should  use  an  im- 
ported six-foot  leader  of  the  finest  make. 
They  come  pretty  high  in  price,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  leaders 
fine,  light  and  extremely  pliable;  and  the 
line  should,  accordingly,  taper  to  it,  so  that 
the  fly  will  drop  before  the  leader  touches 
the  water.  This,  I  admit,  is  a  difficult 
undertaking,  especially  against  a  wind; 
for,  like  archery,  fly  casting  has  to  be  care- 
fully judged  as  to  the  wind  taking  the  fly 
from  the  desired  spot.  I  have  practiced  for 
hours  on  my  lawn,  using  a  hook  with  the 
point  taken  off,  and  a  small  Coachman — 
the  white  wings  making  it  easier  to  see  if  it 
reached  the  mark  intended. 

Personally  I  do  not  like  a  very  light  rod. 
I  can  handle  the  line,  as  well  as  the  fly, 
with  a  seven  and  even  a  nine  ounce  rod, 
and  have  found  my  Bristol  steel  rod  much 
more  effective  than  one  of  bamboo.  It 
has  a  slow  movement,  and  a  strength  in 
forcing  the  line  that  1  cannot  get  out  of 


the  bamboo.  But  others  may  find  it 
otherwise. 

The  beginner  in  dry  casting  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquainted  with  the  general  rules 
of  common  casting  before  he  tries  the  dry 
fly,  and  even  with  much  practice  it  will  be 
some  seasons  before  he  is  able  to  effectively 
keep  his  fly  dry  on  the  surface.  He  may 
be  able  to  drop  it  lightly,  without  going 
under  water,  but  to  pick  it  off  dry  is  an- 
other matter.  Most  of  the  dry  flies  are 
made  with  cocked  wings,  and  tied  on  eyed 
hooks.  They  are  marvels  of  fine,  delicate 
workmanship  in  every  respect,  the  eyes 
being  so  small  that  our  common  leaders 
will  not  go  through.  Indeed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  flies,  leaders  and  line  of  im- 
ported make. 

Regarding  the  method  of  casting,  there 
is  no  rule  to  go  by.  A  written  description 
is  of  no  service — except  that  it  is  well  to 
take  long,  slow  movements,  and  when  the 
leader  goes  foward  at  the  proper  time,  give 
a  little  jerk  to  put  the  fly  in  front,  so  it  will 
drop  slowly  and  lightly  on  the  water. 
Often  before  the  line  reaches  its  limit  the 
fish  will  get  the  fly.  In  that  case  the 
strike  will  be  of  little  use;  but  always  be 
prepared  to  strike  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  quickness  and  decision  that  can  be  com- 
bined with  gentleness.  In  a  nutshell,  dry 
fly  fishing  is  an  art  used  when  the  common 
method  has  failed  to  persuade  them  to  rise 
or  to  hook  them  when  rising. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  is  the 
best  selection  of  flies  to  use  in  our  waters. 
In  England  the  trout  flies  are  not  so  large, 
or  gaudy,  color  being  almost  always  quiet 
in  tone,  such  as  gray,  brown  and  black. 
From  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  color  of  the  body  has  more  to  do 
with  success  than  the  color  of  the  wings. 
Outside  of  the  Palmers  and  Black-gnats  I 
find  that  a  silver,  gold  or  red  body  is  most 
effective,  the  bright  tinsel  being  a  favorite. 
What  we  know  as  the  Silver  Doctor  trout 
fly,  made  with  cocked  wings  and  of  a  small 
size,  has  caught  fish  till  absolutely  worn 
out.  Our  good  old  friend,  the  late  William 
C.  Harris,  laughed  at  dry  fishing,  and  once 
said  to  me,  "We  have  not  got  to  that  yet. 
Our  fish  will  rise  when  they  see  a  fly  on  top 
or  underneath."  And  he  jokingly  re- 
marked that  they  had  so  few  fish  in  Eng- 
land that  something  outside  of  the  old 
methods  must  be  used  to  catch  any  fish 
at  all.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  those  who  practice  dry  fish- 
ing for  enjoyment  are  not  content  with  the 
utilitarian  view  which  measures  a  day's 
sport  solely  by  the  weight  of  the  basket. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  anglers — those  who 
fish  with  a  wide  intelligence  and  those  who 
angle  with  but  one  object — to  get  fish. 
Of  the  latter  class  I  have  met  queer  speci- 
mens. I  have  seen  sixteen  hundred  trout 
brought  to  one  hotel  in  three  days,  seventy 
per  cent,  being  fish  not  over  six  inches.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  an  angler  sit 
two  hours  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  waiting 
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for  a  rise;  but  he  would  in  the  end  be  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  four-pound  trout;  and 
most  sensible  men  would  rather  have  one 
two-pound  than  a  dozen  quarter-pound 
trout. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  any 
angler  wants  to  follow  up  this  short  article 
and  desires  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
I  have  given,  let  him  get  "Dry  Fly  Fishing" 
by  Frederick  M.  Halford,  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  It  will  give  anglers 
some  idea  what  a  high  and  noble  art  an- 
gling can  be  made. 


TRY    BASS   AND    TROUT 

FLIES    WITH    METAL 

BODIES 

THE  never-ending  discussion  regarding 
the  best  all-round  fly  is  still  of  deep 
interest  to  both  bass  and  trout  fishermen. 
I  used  to  keep  a  book  full  of  nearly  all  the 
standard  flies,  and  spent  more  time  in 
changing  casts,  than  actual  fishing.  If  a 
trout  took  a  Palmer,  or  Gray  Drake,  I  would 
work  it  for  all  it  was  worth ;  then  change  it 
again  because  of  failure,  to  a  Coachman  or 
Silver  Doctor;  all  of  them  after  a  time, 
failed  to  become  what  I  term  steady  diet. 
After  years  of  study,  making  notes  of  the 
natural  flies  on  the  water,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  size  was  the  greatest  factor 
to  success,  and  that  color  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  attracting  fish.  Further- 
more, a  metal  body,  either  of  silver  or  gold, 
no  matter  where  placed  on  the  leader, 
always  lured  the  fish,  in  preference  to  plain- 
colored,  or  bright-colored  bodies ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  seasons,  I  noticed  that 
metal-bodied  flies  were  taken  by  eight  out 
of  ten  fish,  and  on  some  days,  every  fish 
taken  was  on  the  same  fly. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  all  fishes,  game  or 
coarse,  are  strongly  attracted  to  a  metallic 
substance  shining  on,  or  in  the  water, 
especially  if  run  at  great  speed;  it  is  more 
easily  seen,  and  at  a  greater  distance  in  the 
water,  than  dull,  or  even  bright  colors. 

Fish  only  see  the  under  bodies  of  living 
flies,  most  of  which  are  of  a  light  yellow 
tone  or  a  silvery  white ;  silver  and  gold,  are, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  effective  imitation  of 
them. 

Those  flies  with  wings  of  a  gauzy  or 
glassy  appearance  flying  very  close  to  the 
water's  surface,  must  look  very  like  silver 
to  the  keen  eyes  of  a  fish. 

At  the  end  of  last  season,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  some  metal  body  flies  tied  to 
order;  and  sent  drawings  to  a  reliable 
maker  who  carried  out  my  wishes. 

The  colors  are,  No.  i,  gray  wings  and 
tail,  black  hackle,  silver  body.  No.  2  has 
mottled  brown  wings,  orange  hackle,  black 
tail,  and  gold  body.  No.  3,  black  wings 
and  tail,  gray  hackle,  silver  body.  No.  4, 
wnite  wings  and  tail,  gray  hackle,  silver 


body.  The  black-winged  fly  for  mornings, 
and  also  with  the  white-wing  fly  at  late 
evening. 

These  four  flies  imitate  the  natural  in-- 
sect,  in  color  and  in  size,  as  seen  on  the 
water,  during  the  entii  e  season ;  with  the 
added  advantage  of  shining  metal  to  act 
as  a  lure.  They  have  taken  trout  better 
than  any  of  the  standard  patterns  I  have 
used;  early  as  well  as  late  in  the  season,  at 
all  times  of  day,  and  in  many  different 
waters.  My  friends,  who  have  used  them, 
say  the  same  thing;  especially  with  No.  1 
fly,  that  I  call  the  Silver  Doctor.  I  do,  at 
times,  put  on  either  a  black,  brown,  or  gray 
Palmer,  not  that  they  are  often  taken,  but 
to  give  variety  to  the  cast. 

Metal-bodied  flies  are  of  extra  value  in 
rough,  turbulent  water,  where  trout,  or 
bass  lie  behind  a  rock  to  avoid  the  swift 
runways;  there  lying  poised,  always  alert 
to  swiftly  dart  at  the  passing  food  or  lure, 
the  shining  metal  is  sure  to  attract  their 
attention. 

On  bright,  hot  days,  in  clear,  low, 
rippling  water  where  trout  are  lazy,  lying 
mostly  on  the  shady  side  of  the  stream,  the 
gold  tinsel  fly  is  better  than  the  silver,  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  the  average  colored 
fly,  no  matter  what  pattern  it  is,  unless  it 
is  a  small  black  midge,  and  that  is  better 
with  a  gold  body. 

I  have  found  that  thick-bodied  flies  are 
not  so  good  as  the  small,  thin  bodies,  either 
of  metal  or  colored  feathers;  yet  the  pea- 
cock's hackle  of  the  Coachman  is  quite  thick, 
and  that  fly  is  one  cf  the  best  all-round  flies 
ever  invented.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
bit  of  red  on  the  body  of  the  Royal  Coach- 
man was  either  gold  or  silver  metal,  it 
would  prove  a  stunning  fly  for  all  seasons. 

Many  improvements  are  found  by  acci- 
dents. I  had  been  casting  for  some  time  on 
a  small  well-stocked  pond  without  success ; 
somewhat  disgusted,  I  started  to  row  back 
home,  my  cast  of  flies  meanwhile  having 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  Presently  the  reel 
indicated  that  a  trout  was  hooked.  After 
landing  the  fish,  a  very  small  shot  was 
attached  to  the  gut,  and  I  started  in  for 
deep-water  trolling  with  the  Silver  Doctor 
as  end  fly.  As  the  cast  was  slowly  drawn 
through  the  water,  I  worked  the  tip  to  give 
little  forceful  jerks  on  the  flies,  which  were 
running  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  The 
method  was  a  pronounced  success,  and 
proved  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  these 
trout  during  the  day  time.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  fish  were  taken  on  the  metal  fly, 
in  preference  to  Black  Gnat  and  Gray 
Palmer.  Once  I  got  a  double,  but  the 
second  fish  took  the  fly  after  the  first  was 
hooked. 

METAL    BODIES 

For  bass,  in  rapid  waters,  I  use  trout 
tackle  entirely.  I  see  no  use  in  heavier  rod 
and  line,  or  larger  flies.  Bass  take  my  gold 
body  flies  in  deep  pools  of  slow  water,  and 
the  silver  body,  at  the  surface  of  shallow 
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water.  The  small-mouth  are  a  more  vora- 
cious fish,  and  take  metal  lures  more  readily 
than  trout  or  charr:  but  they  do  not  take 
a  fly  all  the  time;  I  think  the  bass  is  more 
pugnacious,  it  is  also  much  more  wary  than 
the  trout.  If  it  rises  to  the  metal-body  fly, 
and  misses  it,  no  amount  of  coaxing  will 
entice  it  to  repeat  the  rise.  After  an  inter- 
val of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  a  trout  is 
again  game,  and  will  rise  to  the  same  fly 
with  more  determination  than  ever,  even 
though  it  has  been  pricked. 

In  looking  over  a  long  list  of  standard 
flies,  I  find  many  that  have  a  metal  wire 
twist  on  the  body,  but  I  see  none  with  a 
thin  body  of  shining  silver  or  gold;  that 
is,  of  sufficient  brightness  to  make  a  flash  of 
light,  that  would  be  any  attraction  to  a  fish. 

To  make  the  metal-body  fly  successful, 
it  is  necessary  to  work  the  tip,  so  that 
the  fly  is  constantly  on  the  move  in  short, 
rapid  jerks.  Anglers  who  are  expert  in 
fly  fishing  will  recognize  this  as  a  truth 
in  the  use  of  any  fly.  In  salmon  fishing 
we  have  a  term,  what  is  called,  a  "dead 
fly,"  that  is,  when  the  fly  is  floating  un- 
cocked, in  other  words,  the  wings  are  not 
upright,  but  float  sideways.  The  weight 
of  metal  bodies  make  the  wings  cock  all 
the  time. 

Concerning  the  make-up  of  the  cast;  I 
tie  them  before  entering  the  stream,  so 
that,  in  the  midst  of  rising  fish,  there  are 
no  vexatious  delays.  I  arrange  three  dif- 
ferent leaders  for  the  morning  rise,  and 
three  others  for  the  evening  rise.  For  the 
former,  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  n  a.m. 
I  use  No.  2  fly,  with  gold  body  as  end  fly; 
for  the  latter,  I  put  on  No.  i  fly  with  the 
silver  body.  The  evening  rise  is  compara- 
tively short,  half  after  five,  till  pitch  dark. 
For  the  two  upper  flies,  much  depends  on 
the  weather,  condition  of  the  water,  and 
what  I  know  of  the  stream :  slow  and  deep, 
or  swift  and  shallow,  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
make  the  cast  to  suit. 


But,  both  at  morning  and  evening  rise, 
I  always  have  a  black  wing  silver  body  fly 
as  upper  or  dropper  fly,  be  the  water  in 
flood  or  low,  bright  sunshine  or  gray  day. 
For  middle  fly,  a  gray  hackle  is  used,  if  the 
end-fly  is  brown;  and  a  brown  hackle  if 
the  end  fly  is  gray  or  black.  In  other 
words,  I  endeavor  to  have  black,  brown 
and  gray  on  the  cast  whatever  conditions 
may  be,  in  order  to  have  one  or  more  similar 
to  whatever  natural  flies  are  on  the  water, 
and  it  works.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  my 
three  flies  imitate  exactly  three  natural  flies 
at  the  time  on  the  wing. 

I  only  use  the  white  wing  with  silver 
body,  toward  dusk  and  as  an  end  fly,  so 
that  I  can  see  where  it  runs ; '  otherwise,  it 
is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  four.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  number,  I  have  a  small  selec- 
tion of  Palmer  flies,  gray,  black,  and  brown 
to  use  as  a  contrast,  also  when  the  stream 
is  flooded,  or  above  no-mal. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  Outing  anglers  will 
try  the  metal-body  flies,  it  will  result  in 
making  fly  jhing  much  more  simplified, 
in  that  it  means  a  smaller  selection  of  flies,  a 
saving  of  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  choos- 
ing the  right  cast  of  flies  that  will  entice 
a  rising  fish.  The  perfect  fly  should  not  be 
good  at  one  part  of  the  season,  and  poor 
later  on;  such  a  fly  as  will  lure,  all  through 
the  day,  equally  well,  early  or  late  in  the 
season;  and  it  should  be  effective  in  one 
water  as  well  as  another,  is  the  perfection 
to  be  attained.  This  object,  the  four  flies 
mentioned,  do,  as  far  as  possible. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  from  anglers, 
what  success,  if  any,  occurs  from  a  trial 
of  metal  body  flies.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  similar  to  my  own  and  that 
of  my  friends.  The  moment  I  step  in  the 
water,  a  glance  tells  me  what  flies  should 
be  chosen  to  cast  before  the  rising  fish; 
they  take  these  metal  flies  and  I  land  them. 
It  is  rare  indeed,  that  I  return  home  with 
an  empty  creel. 


REAPING 


BY   CHARLES   W.   STEVENSON 


The  s^n  shines  hot  on  the  dust-white  road, 
A  cooi  wind  ripples  the  gold  of  the  wheat; 

On  the  lone  wide  prairie  has  fate  bestowed 
A  bounty  of  love  that  to  man  is  meet. 

And  the  reaper  sings  'mid  the  falling  grain — 
A  musical  burr  of  belts  and  wheels — 

As  the  farmer  rides  o'er  this  golden  main 
And  the  strength  of  his  acres  proudly  feels. 

Out  from  the  cold  machine  there  falls 

The  precious  sheaf  that  shall  feed  a  world, 

Up  from  the  soil  a  glad  peace  calls 
That  the  strife  of  man  in  content  be  furled. 

And  the  long  day  dies,  and  the  white  stars  gleam, 
And  a  vision  of  plenty  crowns  his  work, 

As  the  toiler  walks  in  a  waking  dream 

Through  lanes  where  the  evening  shadows  lurk. 

In  his  heart  are  thanks,  on  his  lips  a  prayer, 
His  love  for  men  has  grown  doubly  strong, 

And  he  wishes  a  harvest  good  and  fair 
To  all  who  suffer  from  want  or  wrong. 
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Fainting  l>j  C.  \v.  Ashley. 
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T  WAS  years  ago  that  I 
first  knew  the  farm — the 
farm  and  the  broad,  rich 
plains  of  the  Bourbon- 
nais.  A  land  of  grain  and 
flax  and  fruit  and  cattle. 
A  land  of  great  white 
Dulls;  and  the  race  of  men  is  sober  and 
strong.  This  is  the  real  France,  the 
crue  France,  the  France  of  the  Center, 
industrious  and  conservative,  melancholy 
and  good.  In  the  years  I  have  gone 
back  there  very  often  to  the  old  farm 
on  the  Ourcq,  for  they  are  all  friends  of 
mine,  the  old  farmer,  and  the  old  lads  who 
do  his  work;  the  blithe  girls  and  the  old 
women  who  sun  themselves  in  the  door- 
ways; and  the  great,  white  bulls,  I  have 
been  with  them  in  harvest  time,  when  the 
grain  is  homeward  borne  in  the  big,  blue- 
painted  carts;  and  in  the  windy  autumn 
when  the  sowers  go  forth  to  cast  the  seed 
into  the  earth;  we  have  danced  together 
at  the  village  fair  on  the  fete  day  of  Saint 
Roch  and  made  the  stations  of  the  cross; 
we   have   watched   together   through    the 


Night  of  Ghosts — a  fearful  night — and  eaten 
reverently  at  Christmastide  the  little  cakes 
which  are  the  bread  of  the  good  Lord. 

Paris  is  all  very  well;  here  one  may  live 
and  do  his  work  in  the  world;  but  the  best 
of  it  is  that  a  road  leads  hence  to  the 
Bourbonnais,  to  the  low  stone  farmhouse, 
to  Pierre  driving  his  oxen  afield — "get  on, 
Charolais,  ho!  Limousin,  oho!  oho!" — and 
old  Jeanne  knitting  in  the  sun.  The  life 
is  poor  and  coarse  and  hard.  The  old 
province  of  the  Bourbons  is  not  the  laugh- 
ing France  of  the  olive  and  the  vine;  but, 
it  is  the  true  France,  the  best  France,  and 
when  you  know  it  well  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  holds  the  hope  and  the  future  of 
the  race.  In  the  Bourbonnais  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  peasants  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  small  holdings;  they  are 
peasant  proprietors;  little  by  little,  how- 
ever, their  lands  are  slipping  from  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  exploiters;  the 
economic  future  is  dark,  but  no  farmers — 
save  those  of  America — are  making  so 
brave  a  stand  for  independence.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the   Bourbonichon  is  fighting: 
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against  fate.  Scientific  agriculture,  ma- 
chinery, farm-laborers'  unions,  politics, 
socialism  and  the  devil  are  all  conspiring 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  man 
of  the  soil,  to  enlist  him  in  the  industrial 
rank  and  file,  to  subject  him  to  the  new 
feudality. 

Old  customs  and  old  usages  will  perish; 
where  the  white  oxen  went  afield  the  steam- 
harvester  will  rumble  and  snort;  in  the 
meantime  Pierre  and  his  farm  are  typical 
of  France. 

SAINT   JOHN    AND    SAINT   MARTIN 

I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  to  over- 
come, so  far  as  possible,  the  distaste  for 
facts,  inherent  to  the  reading  man.  Here 
are  certain  things  which  should  get  them- 
selves known.  Ignoring  them  what  could 
you  make  of  the  tragedy  of  Saint  Martin's 
day  or  the  song  of  the  flail? 

Then  the  facts: 

There  is  a  hierarchy  of  farmers. 

The  great  landowners  we  need  not  con- 
sider. They  are  not  in  their  fields.  They 
are  idling,  gaming,  talking  politics  in  Paris. 
They  number  their  acres  by  the  thousands. 
Take  the  French  Rothschilds,  for  instance 
— they  own  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land.  Other  barons  of  finance,  and 
many  gentlemen  of  ancient  house,  are 
masters  of  similar  estates.  Such  "farmers" 
as  these  are  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy; 
the  farming  baron,  the  gentleman  farmer. 
Their  lands  are  exploited  in  the  broad, 
business-like  way  that  rules  the  syndicate 
wheat-farms  of  the  great  Northwest.  Let 
us  go  down  the  scale.  Next  in  order  come- 
the  farmer  generals.  They  are  middle- 
men. They  are  the  capitalists  who  stand 
between  the  owner,  from  whom  they  rent  a 
hundred  farms,  and  the  tenants  to  whom 
they  sublet.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
turned  a  furrow.  The  farmer-general  is 
an  intermediary  parasite. 

At  this  point  in  the  agricultural  hier- 
archy, comes  the  man  who  cultivates  his 
fields.  The  largest  class  is  made  up  of 
those  who  rent  their  farms — as  in  England 
— from  some  great  landowner;  if  the  lease 
be  long  and  the  terms  be  good  he  fares  not 
ill.  He  owns  his  stock  and  implements. 
Usually  he  is  well-to-do.  He  employs  a 
dozen  men,  laborers,  shepherds.  More 
and  more  he  is  becoming  the  type  of  the 
French  farmer,  for  the  small  owner — he 


who  plowed  his  own  acres — is  giving  way 
before  the  universal  tendency  toward  con- 
centration; even  so  the  little  shopkeeper 
is  being  destroyed  by  the  all-absorbing  de- 
partment store.  In  a  great  measure  this 
man  is  independent.  Twice  a  year  he 
pays  his  rent;  probably  he  rents  his  farm 
on  a  lease  of  three,  six  and  nine  years.  He 
is  master  in  his  domain.  He  may  sell, 
buy,  sow  and  garner  as  he  will.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  difficulty  is  in  procuring  labor- 
ers, for  the  young  men  go  to  the  cities,  to 
the  factories;  so  he  works  from  dawn  to 
dusk  and  with  him  in  the  field  his  women 
work. 

Lower  in  the  scale  is  the  farmer  who 
works  his  land  on  shares,  receiving  one- 
half  of  the  product.  His  farming  is  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  owner  or  farmer- 
general.  This  is  the  method  in  vogue  at 
Ferrieres,  the  great  estate  of  the  Baron 
Rothschild  in  the  Seine-et-Marne.  Usually 
but  a  small  farm  is  allotted  to  the  "half- 
shares  man."  In  reality  he  is  the  serf  of 
the  new  regime,  for  financial  feudality  has 
preserved  many  of  the  old  servitudes  of 
the  soil.  In  the  first  place  he  may  at  any 
time  be  called  away  to  work  in  the  owner's 
fields.  He  must  make  all  repairs.  He 
must  dig  trenches,  wherever  the  owner  sees 
fit.  He  must  supply  all  the  straw  and  hay 
the  owner  requires  and  send  to  his  kitchen 
eggs  and  butter  and  vegetables  in  season. 
He  must  allow  all  or  any  of  the  owner's 
laborers  to  cook  their  food  in  his  kitchen, 
whenever  such  laborers  are  employed  near- 
by. And  lastly,  if  the  owner  finds  the 
work  ill-done,  he  jnay  hire  outside  laborers 
and  send  them  into  the  fields,  for  which 
the  "half-shares  man"  must  pay.  As  you 
see  the  Revolution  did  not  wholly  en- 
franchise the  man  of  the  land.  If  the 
owner  be  a  just  man,  the  "half-shares 
man"  may  do  very  well.  The  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  independent.  He  must  risk 
his  money  and  his  toil,  not  only  against  the 
hazards  of  the  weather,  but  against  the 
whims  of  an  all-powerful  master.  There 
are  farms  which  have  been  worked  on 
shares  with  profit  and  comfort  for  scores  of 
years — from  father  to  son.  In  good  old 
country  families  that  is  the  rule.  But  for 
the  "half-shares  man"  it  is  a  gamble;  all 
depends  upon  the  master  he  chances  upon. 
As  a  general  thing  his  life  is  simple  as  that 
of  the  farm-laborer.     His  fare  is  plain — 
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>oup  of  onion  and  potatoes,  cheese  and 
bread;  a  scrap  of  bacon  makes  a  feast. 
And  yet,  even  for  him  and  for  the  lowest 
farm-laborers,  life  is  not  without  its  com- 
pensations, as  you  shall  see. 

One  class  of  farmers  1  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned—the free  men  who  plow  their  own 
free  acres.  There  used  to  be  more  of  them 
than  there  are  now.  Grim,  hard-working, 
thrifty  men — I  could  take  you  into  many  a 
farm  that  would  :a!l  to  you  chat  fine, 
hard  picture  Thomas  Carysk  drew  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  farm  from  which  he  came. 
Thrift  and  energy,  solid  religicus  feeling 
immense  family  unity — these  you  find  in 
the  Altier  as  in  Ayrshire.  Farms  of  fifty, 
sixty,  ninety  acres;  not  large  as  you  see; 
but  big  enough  for  honest  independence 
to  walk  abroad.  Before  visiting  one  of 
these  peasant-farmers — old  Pierre,  whom  I 
know — I  may  give  you  a  page  from  his 
account-book,  in  which  he  sums  up,  in 
rough  fashion,  his  income  and  outgo  for 
the  last  year.  It  is  authentic  as  Pierre 
himself  drew  it  up  for  me.  In  transcribing 
it  1  have  merely  approximated  the  meas- 
ures, for  in  this  pleasant  land  grain  is 
measured  by  the  decalitre  and  not  by  the 
bushel. 

He  raised,  then,  2,000  measures  of  wheat; 
100  were  laid  aside  for  seed;  150  went  for 
the  family  flour;  the  remaining  1,750 
measures  he  sold  at  60  cents,  for  $750. 
His  rye,  barley  and  fodder,  after  deducting 
seed  and  supplies  for  the  cattle,  brought  in 
$420.  He  sells  every  year  a  pair  of  oxen — 
the  old  ones;  last  year  he  got  $130.  The 
sale  of  other  stock  brought  him  $2 10.  An- 
other source  of  income  is  the  poultry  yard. 
But  this  and  the  dairy  may  be  set  aside  as 
equivalent  to  the  many  taxes  that  weigh 
upon  the  peasant-farmer.  In  round  num- 
bers, then,  Pierre's  income  in  an  average 
year  is  $1,500.  Over  against  this  he  places 
his  expenses,  thus: 

Two  men  at  $100  a  year §200 

One  man 80 

One  herd 30 

One  lad 12 

One  woman 60 

A  dairy-maid 50 

Two  hay-makers  at  $5  a  week 10 

lixtra  hand  for  harvest  and  so  forth.  .  60 


Food  for  seven  laborers  (Pierre  and  wife 
not   included): 


Wheat $  92 

Cidet 35 

Bacon 40 

Butcher's  meat 72 

Groceries '. 80 

Petroleum  for  lighting [5 

$334 

Blacksmith $  20 

Harness-maker 6 

Wheelwright 20 

Tools,  etc 25 

$  7' 

Cost  of  attending  fairs,  selling  eattle 

and  grain,  etc %  60 

Insurance $   12 

$  V- 

And  the  total  is  $979.  Thus  between 
income  and  expenses  there  is  a  difference 
of  $521  which  is  Pierre's  profit  for  the  year. 
With  this  sum  he  provides  for  his  family 
and  meets  the  needs  of  life. 

And  now,  if  you  will,  let  us  go  visit 
Pierre  in  his  fields. 

The  farmer's  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  Saint  Jean's  day  in  June  and 
Saint  Martin's  day  in  November.  They 
are  the  most  important  dates  in  his  calen- 
dar. On  the  autumnal  day  leases  are 
made  and  in  June  he  hires  his  servants. 

I  drove  with  old  Pierre  to  the  fair  at 
Saint  Menoux,  a  dwindling  little  town  on 
the  Ourcq.  Pierre  is  a  sound  man,  muscular 
and  bony,  his  old  face  is  lean  and  leathery 
— a  face  to  hone  a  razor  on;  he  still  wears 
the  blouse — that  fine  uniform  of  labor, 
which  a  younger  generation  has  discarded; 
but  it  is  not  a  blouse  like  any  other;  it  is 
honored  with  many  superfluous  buttons 
and  pockets,  wherein  he  carries  his  red 
woolen  tobacco  pouch,  his  pipe  and  a 
splendid  handkerchief.  A  sound  man  with 
money  hid  away  in  his  house.  Pierre  owns 
the  ninety  odd  acres  he  farms;  he  is  master 
of  white  bulls  and  more  than  one  good 
horse.  It  is  a  smart  stepping  little  bay 
horse  that  takes  us  to  the  fair.  We  put  up 
the  horse  and  cart  at  the  Widow  Garnier's 
Inn — all  abustle  with  trade  and  barter  and 
the  drinking  of  wine. 

"Your  health,  Pierre!" 

"And  yours,  my  friend!" 

Then  we  go  out  into  the  market  place. 

On  one  side  are  lined  up  the  men  wait- 
ing to  be  hired — men  and  boys.  Those 
who  can  do  a  man's  work,  who  know  how 


The  load  does  not  look  very  secure — but  it  sticks  on. 
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Threshing  wheat  by  horse  power. 


to  "follow  a  furrow" — wear  a  sprig  of 
wheat  in  their  hat.  Emblem  of  force  and 
good  will.  Far  down  the  line  are  the  old, 
men  and  the  boys — good  only  for  the  lighter 
work,  to  gad  an  ox  or  guard  the  cattle 
afield;  their  badge  is  a  chestnut  leaf.  And 
this  is  interesting.  The  wistful  old  men, 
broken  by  years  of  toil,  seeking  to  sell  the 
little  activity  that  is  left  to  them;  and  the 
boys  who  are  beginning  the  long  journey 
that  shall  end,  after  many  days,  where  it 
began — at  the  sign  of  the  chestnut  leaf. 
Over  against  the  shabby  church  the  women 
stand;  they,  too,  await  a  master.  For 
this  anxious  day  they  are  homeless  and 
masterless.  No  matter  what  their  age  is 
the  women  for  hire  wear  roses.  The  young 
girls  laughing  and  hopeful,  twine  the  roses 
in  their  hair  and  pin  them  to  their  bright 
bodices;  the  old  women  have  no  illusions. 
So  many  times  they  have  stood  at  the  sign 
of  the  rose.  And  they  know  that  the 
change  of  master  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  old  labor  and  the  old  hopelessness. 
So  they  stand  in  the  dust  and  the  sun, 
with  animal  resignation.     Each  old  hand, 
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labor-deformed,  discolored,  holds  a  droop- 
ing rose 

Who  will  hire?     Who  will  hire? 

Old  Pierre  is  a  good  master,  his  men 
rarely  leave  him;  he  has  need  only  of  a 
lad  to  guard  the  pigs.  He  picks  out  a  new 
boy,  who  has  never  yet  been  away  from 
the  hut  he  calls  home.  A  stout  little  fel- 
low of  twelve.  He  has  the  frightened  eyes 
of  a  bird  in  a  trap.  His  little  chest  heaves 
under  his  blouse.  The  world  into  which 
he  is  going  fills  him  with  awe.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  pride  that  he  takes  the  chest- 
nut leaf  from  his  hat  and  throws  it  away. 
He  is  somebody's  man.  He  has  roof  and 
food  and  |i2  a  year.  Old  Pierre  puts  a 
silver  piece  in  his  hand.  It  is  the  "pin 
money,"  as  they  call  it,  to  bind  the  bargain. 
Free  for  the  day  the  new  pig  warder  goes 
off  with  "men"  of  his  kind — to  spend  his 
money   at   peep-show  or   merry-go-round. 

And  as  night  falls  the  fiddlers  strike  up 
and  the  lanterns  are  lit;  and  they  dance, 
dance  in  the  village  square: 

Filles  et  gareons 
Tout  a  l'abandon 
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and  from  the  wine  shops  come  the  noise  of 
glasses  and  snatches  of  song.  In  a  few 
days  the  harvest;  the  world  goes  well  in 
the  month  of  June. 

"A  glass  of  wine,  Pierre?" 

"It  is  not  to  refuse." 

"Good  health!" 

"And  the  like  to  you,"  says  Pierre. 

And  we  drive  home  in  the  night,  the  new 
hired  man  asleep  under  the  seat;  in  the 
market-place  of  Saint  Menoux  they  dance, 
dance — Saint  Martin's  day  is  of  a  darker 
tone. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  bad  season 
when  for  months  and  months  man  and 
beast  must  eat  in  idleness  the  store  laid  by 
in  fair  days.  The  skies  are  dark;  the 
winds  are  cold  and  hostile  to  humanity; 
and  this  dark  day  the  rent  must  be  paid 
for  hut  or  field  or  farm.  The  leases  run 
out;  many  are  not  renewed;  and  to  and 
fro  the  half-share  men  and  day  laborers 
migrate — with  their  cars  and  oxen  and  im- 
plements; or  trundling  their  pitiful  house- 
hold goods  along  the  wet  roads.  Some  go 
to  better  themselves;    some  changed  last 


year  and  will  change  next  year — always 
for  the  worse;  for  on  the  road  of  life  some 
go  up  and  some  go  down.  But  in  France, 
what  does  not  end  in  a  song?  In  their  new 
homes  the  serfs  drink  deep  and  sing  aloud, 
honoring  the  roof-tree;  outside  their  tools 
lie  scattered  by  the  door,  and  the  rain 
falls. 


COMES   THE    DAY   OF    HARVEST 

They  get  the  hay  in  the  last  week  of 
June.  And  that  is  a  brave  sight,  when 
the  men  with  the  scythes  go  out  at  dawn, 
followed  by  the  old  men  and  the  girls  who 
toss  the  hay.  There  are  good  moments, 
too,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  in- 
stance, a  great  deal  of  work  already  done, 
the  breakfast  comes  from  the  farmhouse. 
By  the  hedge,  or  under  the  shade  of  the 
oak,  Pierre  and  his  men  drink  the  smoking 
hot  milk  and  eat  the  yellow  fritters  and 
the  great  pancakes.  Then  the  work  goes 
on  again  until  noon,  when  they  alb  troop 
home  for  dinner.     And  this  is  a  meal  of 


The  "hands  "  on  a  French  farm  all  feed  at  the  same  table  and  from  the  same  dish — no  plates. 
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importance — soup  and  pork,  or  a  haunch 
of  mutton  and  the  fruits  of  the  season — 
cherries  or  gooseberries  or  strawberries; 
and  they  loiter  over  the  meal  in  the  great, 
low,  cool  kitchen.  Each  man  drinks  of 
the  good  red  wine  that  gives  force  and  joy. 
At  one  o'clock,  with  the  scythes  new-set, 
they  go  to  the  fields  again.  There  is  an- 
other respite  in  the  day.  At  half-past  four 
a  little  lunch  is  brought  to  the  haymakers 
— salad,  usually,  cream  cheese  and  cold 
milk.  Thereafter,  until  nine  o'clock  when 
the  shadows  fall,  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
steady  swing  of  the  scythes;  it  is  a  day  of 
seventeen  hours,  of  which  fifteen  and  a  half 
at  least  have  been  work  hours.  The  home- 
coming is  slow  and  weary,  without  songs. 

But  the  harvest-tide  is  that  which  brings 
you  closest  to  the  farmer  in  his  fields.  I 
have  had  many  summer  months  on  the  old 
farm.  The  other  day  at  Vichy,  the  old 
farm  called  to  me — I  could  smell  the  acrid 
dust  of  harvest  field  and  see  the  great 
white  oxen  straining  in  the  yoke.  And  I 
told  myself — for  he  is  a  poor  diplomat  who 
cannot  cheat  himself — that,  since  I  had 
work  to  do,  at  no  place  could  I  do  it  better 
than  in  the  drowsy  old  farm  house.  The 
train  brought  me  to  Moulins  early  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Jules, 
the  waiter,  took  an  interest  in  me  and  got 
me  a  smart  trap  and  a  boy  to  drive  me  to 
the  farm.  And  the  heat.  It  was  crush- 
ing, immitigable,  African.  The  sun  was 
faintly  veiled,  but  the  air  simply  rocked 
with  the  humid  heat.  As  we  drew  near 
the  farm  the  air  seemed  denser;  in  the 
northwest  a  black  cloud  expanded  hiding 
the  green  line  of  the  forest;  and  the  cloud 
darkened  and  filled  the  West.  And  some- 
thing that  was  thunder,  but  sounded  like 
laughter,  muffled  and  irony,  came  out  of 
the  cloud.  Pierre  and  Jeanne,  the  men 
and  girls,  all  the  household  were  in  the 
kitchen  or  at  the  door,  peering  at  the  sky. 
Old  Jeanne  gave  a  cry  of  welcome  when 
she  saw  me;  but  Pierre  shook  hands 
dumbly.  Of  what  importance  was  I,  in 
the  face  of  this  other  visitor  who  had  come 
black  and  menacing,  with  a  noise  of  muffled 
laughter,  out  of  the  northwest?  All  he 
said  was: 

"It  will  break — ay,  sure — the  storm  '11 
break." 

"Ah,  dear  Lord,"  a  woman  cried,  and 
tossed  her  hands  in  the  air. 


A  yellow  streak  crossed  the  blackness  of 
the  cloud;  a  moment  and  it  was  furrowed 
with  fire;  and  then,  crash  upon  crash,  the 
monstrous  turmoil  of  the  thunder. 

"Ah,  the  good  Lord  is  angry,"  said  the 
woman;  she  was  an  old  peasant  and  she 
fumbled  her  beads;  and  it  seemed  indeed 
that  the  great  God  was  pouring  out  his 
wrath  upon  the  fields — these  poor  fields 
that  held  in  fee  a  year's  toil  and  a  year's 
hope.  After  the  thunder  a  moment's 
silence;  it  was  a  horrible  stillness — with- 
out sound  of  birds  or  insects. 

"  Last  market-day  I  thought  of  taking 
out  an  insurance,"  said  Pierre  gloomily, 
"but  I  put  it  off,  and  now " 

"Thank  God,  at  last,"  cried  old  Jeanne, 
"they  are  ringing  the  bells  at  the  village." 

I  could  hear  the  bells;  from  hamlet  and 
bourg  the  church  bells  sounded,  a  wild 
clamor,  frenetic. 

"Too  late,"  Pierre  growled,  "the  old 
sacristan  is  always  too  late — the  storm  is 
on  us." 

And  Pierre  was  right;  too  late  the  bells 
had  been  rung  to  drive  away  the  storm  or, 
I  know  not  which,  to  warn  the  "good 
Lord"  of  the  damage  he  was  doing. 

With  a  clatter  of  stones  the  hail  fell,  a 
monstrous  fusilade;  we  crowded  into  the 
kitchen.  It  was  black  in  there.  The 
women  lit  candles,  some  of  them  knelt  and 
prayed:  "Ah,  Lord!  Ah,  good  Saint 
Mary!"  Old  Pierre  peered  through  the 
narrow  windows,  silent,  white,  anxious. 
Down  old  Jeanne's  tanned  and  wrinkled 
face  the  tears  ran;  always  she  prayed, 
rolling  in  her  fingers  a  chaplet  of  blue  beads. 
Through  the  storm  came  the  lugubrious 
tolling  of  the  village  bells.  Suddenly 
Pierre  goes  to  the  door  and  looks  out;  then 
he  turns  a  better  face  to  us — the  hail  is 
changing  to  rain;  it  is  a  torrential  down- 
pour which  floods  the  farmyard,  but,  for- 
tunately, it  is  not  the  deadly  hail. 

"Perhaps  it's  not  so  bad." 

"We've  caught  the  tail  of  the  storm." 

Then  the  rain  ceases  and  the  storm 
vanishes  southward,  muttering. 

Out  of  doors  a  chaos  of  mud  and  torn 
vegetation;  when  the  men  come  back  from 
the  fields  they  tell  us  that  the  crops  have 
suffered;  the  wheat  is  down;  loss  to  be 
sure,  but  not  ruin;  so  with  better  heart  we 
draw  up  to  the  long  wooden  table  and  sup. 

Always  the  hot  days;    the  hens  in  the 
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barnyard  wallowed  in  the  dust — now  and 
then  a  young  hen  trailed  the  wings  with 
feminine  coquetry,  uselessly;  the  cats 
slept  in  the  shade  of  the  wall;  Caesar 
drowsed  on  the  sill  of  the  house-door; 
from  the  fields  came  the  far-away  lowing 
of  the  cows,  and  the  prisoned  calves  an- 
swered from  the  yard;  over  the  garden- 
flowers  the  bees  were  buzzing 

Surely  here,  if  ever,  one  might  work; 
but  why  work?  I  light  my  pipe  and  follow 
the  ox-trail  to  the  field.  Pierre,  being  a 
little  better  than  his  neighbors,  has  a 
reaper,  one  of  those  useful,  complicated 
machines  invented  in  what  Chicago  I 
know  not;  but  before  it  is  driven  in,  the 
master  himself,  with  a  cradle-scythe  has 
entered  and  cut  in  the  yellow  world  of 
wheat  a  giant  cross.  It  is  his  act  of  hom- 
age to  the  "good  Lord"  who  has  spared 
his  fields.  Then  the  great  machine,  drawn 
by  the  white  oxen,  goes  its  way;  it  is  not 
what  is  called,  1  believe,  "a  self-binder"; 
the  binders  follow,  twisting  bands  round 
the  bundles  and  tossing  them  aside;  and 
after  them  the  gleaners — women,  these,  or 
very  young  children,  or  old  men,  very  old, 
too  old.  The  hard  work  goes  on  in  silence. 
No  one  speaks.  Only  you  hear  the  creak 
of  the  heavy  machine  or  the  gad-boy  shout- 
ing to  the  oxen:  "Oho,  Charolais,  get  on, 
Limousin,  oho!"  but  now  and  then  a  sound 
sharp  and  sudden;  that  is  the  uncut  wheat 
crackling  in  the  blazing  sun.  I  seek  the 
shade  of  an  oak  tree.  A  group  of  girls 
makes  room  for  me;  Toinette,  good  girl, 
telling  me  I  am  a  great  good-for-nothing; 
and  to  prove  she  has  said  the  thing  that  is 
not,  1  sit  with  them  and  help  them  twist 
for  the  binders  the  bands  of  water-soaked 
straw. 

"Who  are  those  gleaners,  Toinette?" 

"Oh,  they  have  come  from  the  hamlets 
and  villages — from  everywhere — all  the 
abandoned  of  the  countryside — and  the 
beggars — and  the  tramps " 

"And  they  are  paid?" 

"Oh,  yes;  and  then,  besides  the  money, 
they  have  soup  and  wine." 

"To  be  sure.  He  is  a  good  man,  the 
master." 

"Yes,  a  man  of  God." 

The  days  are  hot  and  clear;  the  rain 
holds  off;  it  is  perfect  weather;  and 
finally  the  last  big  blue  cart  is  homeward 
brought — brought  home  in  triumph.     Atop 


a  great  oak-branch  waves;  the  oxen,  the 
wheels,  the  pole  and  yoke  are  wrapped 
around  with  field  flowers;  and  Pierre  opens 
a  cask  of  wine. 

"All  has  gone  well,"  says  Pierre,  "we 
shall  thresh  the  last  week  in  August." 


SEED-TIME,  AND  THE  NIGHT  OF  GHOSTS 

The  winters  are  dreary  on  the  farm,  they 
will  tell  you;  the  days  are  gray  and  the 
sleet  falls  and  there  is  rain;  and  many, 
many  white  days,  when  the  snow  hides 
even  the  green  ribbon  of  the  forest.  And 
yet  I  have  found  it  good  to  be  there — even 
when  I  might  have  been  under  the  palms 
of  San  Remo.  The  joy  of  life  comes  not 
wholly  from  the  sun. 

It  is  in  October  they  put  the  seed  in. 
The  first  scene  is  in  the  great  barn.  The 
seed,  chosen  and  fanned,  is  piled  on  the 
floor.  They  bring  from  the  kitchen  a  tub 
filled  with  a  blue  liquid,  smoking  hot;  it  is 
water  in  which  vitriol  has  been  dissolved. 
And  this  is  turned  upon  the  pile  of  seed. 
The  men  shovel  the  seed  to  and  fro  until 
the  liquid  has  got  well  through  it,  wetting 
every  grain.  And  now  it  is  a  hillock  of 
piled  up  grain,  compact  and  soft.  On  the 
top,  Pierre  draws  the  cross,  with  his  spade 
handle;  a  good  mark,  and  leaves  it  for  the 
night.  At  dawn  the  next  day  the  humid 
grain  is  carted  to  the  field.  The  sower  fills 
the  open  sack  that  hangs  over  his  breast 
and  sets  out,  with  cadenced  step.  Every 
time  he  raises  his  right  foot  he  tosses  wide 
away  a  handful  of  grain.  In  his  footsteps 
follows  another  sower — but  this  one  sows 
not  seed  but  grayish  dust  the  acrid  odor  of 
which  defiles  the  air.  He  sows  the  phos- 
phate. Come  then  the  white  oxen  hauling 
the  massive  wooden  drag  with  Z-shaped 
teeth;  slowly  they  go  and  a  little  gad-boy 
guides.  He  takes  his  business  too  seri- 
ously, for  when  he  strikes  with  the  gad  a 
red  blotch  rises,  staining  the  milky  coat, 
and  old  Pierre,  who  loves  his  oxen,  cuffs 
the  too  strenuous  gad-boy — "you  little 
brute!" — which  is  just.  The  iron  drag- 
finer,  with  four  branches  that  work  inde- 
pendently, in  other  words  a  herse — is  next 
in  the  slow  procession,  drawn  by  four 
young  oxen.  Slowly  it  passes,  crumbling 
the  earth.     Then  the  men  with  iron  rakes 
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give  the  last  touch  to  this  toilette  of  the 
field.  The  sun  goes  down  on  their  work. 
The  evening  sky  is  luminous  and  pure;  the 
stars  shine.  Pierre  casts  a  last  look  over 
the  broad,  dull  monotone  field.  With  a 
shrug  half-hopeful,  half-fatalistic,  he  mut- 
ters: 

"Well,  the  good  Lord  must  do  the  rest!" 

He  has  sown;  but  what  he  will  reap  he 
knows  not;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  future, 
of  nature,  of  the  good  Lord;  his  work  is 
done. 

To  be  sure  there  are  precautions  to  be 
taken;  Pierre  has  done  his  best;  he  has 
spared  neither  toil  nor  good  seed  nor  phos- 
phates;   but  there  are  certain  evil  spirits. 

That  is  perhaps  there  are  certain  evil 
spirits;  Pierre  is  not  sure;  but  why,  asks 
Pierre,  take  any  chances?  And  1  in  my 
philosophy  find  no  answer  ready. 

There  are,  then,  certain  evil  spirits;  and 
on  certain  nights  of  the  year  they  wake 
and  do  harm.  The  last  night  in  April  is 
full  of  peril,  for  instance.  During  the  day 
the  sorcerers  go  from  farm  to  farm,  making 
magic  invocations,  and  laying  preservative 
spells  upon  the  cattle  and  the  sheep.  (By 
the  way,  there  are  many  sheep  in  our 
countryside  of  the  Bourbonnais;  they  are 
brought  over  to  fatten  in  the  rich  pastures 
— brought  from  the  lean  lands  of  the  Cher 
and  of  the  Cruise.)  Having  done  their 
best  the  sorcerers — wild,  bearded  men  and 
full  of  mystery — go  away  at  dusk;  and 
through  the  night  the  farmer  must  fight 
unaided  and  as  best  he  can  against  the 
evil  spirits.  Why  are  the  evil  spirits  set 
free  this  night  to  harry  poor  men  of  the 
soil?  Pierre  knows  not;  the  good  Lord, 
being  all  pitiful,  has  given  them  a  vaca- 
tion, he  says. 

Pierre  has  a  grandson — a  Pierre  also — 
who  is  just  home  from  his  military  service. 
It  is  my  business  just  at  present  to  place 
that  young  man  with  a  gardener  of  Paris 
— and  I  daresay  it  is  in  his  horoscope.  They 
were  threshing  in  the  old  barn  the  day  we 
talked  it  over.  The  threshing  machine 
that  goes  round  the  neighborhood  was 
coming  Pierre's  way  later;  but  this  was  a 
lot  of  grain  that  he  was  threshing  out  by 
hand.  About  fifteen  sheaves  had  been 
opened  and  spread,  a  golden  carpet,  on 
the  barnfloor.  With  heavy  rhythmic  flails 
they  beat  upon  it — the  old  man  and  the 
young;    the  past   and  the  future.     Bare- 


headed, their  brown  arms  bare,  they  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  heaved  the  big 
flails  and  brought  them  down — pong, 
pong!  like  the  beat  of  a  giant  clock.  Young 
Pierre  relaxed  first;  he  was  soft  from  the 
life  of  the  regiment,  but  the  old  farmer, 
lean  and  hardy,  knowing  not  his  years, 
gave  no  sign  of  weariness. 

"You're  out  of  stroke — faster,  faster!" 
he  growled. 

"A  fellow  might  rest  a  little,"  and  the 
young  man,  breathless,  dropped  his  flail, 
"this  is  no  work  for  a  human- being." 

"I  know,"  said  old  Pierre,  pausing, 
"it's  not  work  for  you,  eh?  You  want  to 
gain  much  and  do  little.  If  you  can  do  it 
— all  right;  but  I  doubt  it.  The  way  of 
youth.  The  way  of  youth.  You'll  never 
be  the  man  your  father  was — God  rest  his 
soul.  And  look  at  me — nearly  seventy. 
How  many  years  have  I  swung  the  flail? 
And  though  I've  lost  some  of  my  strength 
I  can  more  than  hold  my  own  with  you. 
Well,  when  1  and  the  men  like  me  are  gone, 
there  will  be  none  to  swing  the  flail " 

"  Possible,"  says  young  Pierre;  he  has 
thrown  himself  on  the  floor  and  smokes  a 
cigarette,  "but  the  grain  will  be  thrashed 
all  the  same." 

The  past  and  the  future. 

Even  in  age  old  Bourbonnais,  the  steam- 
animated  thing,  is  displacing  the  man  who 
worked  with  his  hands — who  worked  for 
himself  and  walked  his  own  lands.  The 
threshing  machine  belongs  to  a  company; 
its  employes  are  brigaded  in  organized 
labor;  little  by  little  the  farms  are  falling 
into  the  hands  of  anonymous  syndicates 
of  capital;  and  the  peasant  farmer  is 
doomed.  He  cannot  sell  his  grain  in  com- 
petition with  the  grain  that  comes  from 
Russia  and  the  United  States  and  the  Ar- 
gentine prairies.  And  what  shall  he  do 
with  these  fine-bred  white  cattle  in  a  world 
where  the  wild  beef  comes  frozen  from 
over  sea. 

He  was  right  Pierre;  in  a  little  while 
there  will  be  none  to  swing  the  flail  in  the 
land  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  old  farm 
life — with  its  old  superstitions  and  old 
ways,  with  its  hard,  wholesome  days  and 
the  quiet  evenings  in  the  smoke-stained 
kitchen — will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  He 
was  right  Pierre;  with  him  and  the  men 
like  him,  the  ancestral  habits  and  customs 
will  pass  away;    it  is  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
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ON    THE   ROAD   WITH    THE 
PLAYERS 

BY  CHARLES    BELMONT   DAVIS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   HY.    S.    WATSON 


N  THE  patois  of  the 
actor  folk  "The  Road" 
occupies  all  the  territory 
in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  not  actu- 
ally located  on  that 
narrow  strip  of  land 
known  as  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  To 
the  players  all  towns  outside  of  New 
York,  be  it  neighborly  Brooklyn  or  distant 
San  Francisco  or  erudite  Boston,  or  dis- 
criminating Philadelphia,  or  roisterous 
Chicago,  or  much-abused    Painted    Post, 


Indiana,  are  just  the  same — they  are  "The 
Road,"  and  by  the  same  token  every 
theater  be  it  a  million-dollar  structure, 
adorned  with  a  golden  dome  and  ushers 
with  frogged  coats  and  velveteen  knee- 
breeches  or  be  it  a  revamped  roller-skating 
rink  with  a  stage  not  much  larger  than  a 
shelf  are  all  "opry-houses."  In  the  long 
ago  when  actors  were  "real  gypsies,"  as 
Rose  Trelawney  has  called  them,  and  when 
they  traveled  from  town  to  town  in  a  van 
or  in  such  passing  vehicles  as  could  con- 
veniently  give   them    "a   lift,"    then   no 
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doubt  "The  Road"  was  a  real  road, 
frozen  hard  of  winter  and  in  summer  deep 
in  mud  or  dust  and  canopied  above  with 
leafy  boughs.  No  doubt  in  those  days  the 
gypsies,  uncertain  as  to  their  next  "stand," 
often  broke  their  journey  of  a  summer's 
day  and  threw  themselves  on  a  grassy  bank 
and  listened  to  the  birds  singing  overhead 
and  watched  the  insects  crawling  at  their 
feet  and  at  noon  if  there  was  no  neigh- 
borly farm-house  about  no  doubt  they 
built  their  own  fire  of  twigs  and  cooked  the 
midday  meal.  And  then,  perhaps,  when 
the  men  had  smoked  their  pipes  and  the 
horses  had  been  watered  and  harnessed  to 
the  van  the  gypsies  once  more  took  up 
their  journey  on  the  road. 

But  the  Road  of  to-day  is  not  overspread 
with  leafy  boughs  and  it  is  no  harder  in 
winter  than  it  is  in  summer;  it  is  known 
neither  as  a  pike  nor. a  highway  nor  a  post- 
road  but  it  is  designated  by  letters  such  as 
C,  H.  &  D.,  or  Q.,  B.  &  R.,  and  it  varies 
only  as  to  the  number  of  its  steel  tracks. 
This  road  with  its  ramifications  is  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
long  and  the  actor  will  tell  you  that  to 
most  of  his  kind  it  stretches  before  them 
as  a  maze  always  misleading  them  away 
from  the  great  goal — which  is  a  theater  on 
Broadway  with  the  actor's  name  blazed 
in  electric  lights  against  a  purple  sky. 

The  actor  "speaks  very  much  of  "The 
Road"  as  the  convicted  Russian  anarchist 
refers  to  Siberia.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
logical.  In  the  first  place  he  gives  up  his 
comfortable  room  in  his  boarding-house, 
or  his  apartments  on  West  Forty-second 
Street  or  his  home  on  Riverside  Drive  as 
the  case  may  be  and  divides  his  time  be- 
tween stuffy  railroad  cars,  indifferent 
boarding-houses  or  hotels  and  very 
cramped  dressing-rooms  in  very  dirty  play- 
houses. But  that  which  hurts  the  great 
majority  of  actors  most  of  all  is  to  exist  so 
far  removed  from  Broadway.  He  will  tell 
you  that  "The  Road"  does  not  know  good 
work  when  it  sees  it,  that  no  city  will  ac- 
cept an  actor  until  he  has  "made  good" 
in  the  Metropolis,  that  the  New  York 
critics  are  the  only  critics  whose  reviews 
are  worth  "the  reading  and  that  without 
a  New  York  endorsement  it  is  quite  useless 
to  try  to  make  money  in  the  provinces. 
And  for  the  most  part  he  speaks  the  truth 


— but  not  all  of  it.  Because  that  which 
hurt's  the  great  majority  of  actors  most 
of  all  is  to  have  to  exist  so  far  from  their 
beloved  Broadway.    ,    , 

1  use  the  word  advisedly,  for  New  York 
and  Broadway  to  the  player  folk  are 
synonymous.  Mention  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Harlem  to  an  actor  in  a  one-night  stand 
and  he  will  pay  you  no  heed  but  continue 
thinking  about  his  part;  but  use  that  one 
magic  word  "Broadway"  and  the  chances 
are  that  tears  will  trickle  down  his  smooth- 
shaven  cheeks.  And  those  who  have 
traveled  much  with  "a  troupe"  will  not 
blame  him.  Broadway  may  not  be  an 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  or  even  a 
Piccadilly  and  its  hostelries  and  chop- 
houses  may  not  rank  with  the  Carlton  or 
Scott's  but  compared  to  the  instantaneous 
depot  restaurant  and  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
Wilmington,  to  which  the  actor  is  con- 
stantly subjected,  Broadway  with  its  res- 
taurants and  its  perpendicular  electric 
signs  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  If  the  actor 
knows  one  thing  better  than  another  out- 
side of  his  profession  it  is  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  these  United  States.  He 
can  tell  you  the  name,  proprietor,  loca- 
tion, rates,  and  most  easily  digested  plates 
of  every  one  from  Jacksonville  to  Seattle. 
He  will  tell  you  that  during  the  trip  across 
the  continent  there  are  only  three  towns 
where  one  does  not  eat  to  live — New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco — in  these 
one  lives  to  eat.  And  the  curious  thing 
about  this  statement  of  the  actor  is  that 
it  is  quite  correct.  There  are  of  course 
some  players  who  do  not  wholly  depend 
on  hotels  and  restaurants — who  know  men 
who  put  them  up  at  the  clubs — and  there 
are  actresses  who  have  friends  who  invite 
them  to  their  homes  and  thus  possible 
meals  are  sometimes  obtained  outside  of 
the  three  great  culinary  centers.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  actor  does  not  go  to 
clubs  and  the  actress  does  not  go  to  private 
houses,  even  when  they  are  invited.  The 
question  of  clothes  alone  makes  it  practi- 
cally impossible.  When  a  company  is 
doing  one-night  stands  no  one  except  the 
star  is  allowed  more  than  hand  luggage. 
The  "hotel  trunk"  as  it  is  called  is  sent 
ahead  and  t,he  actor  sees  it  but  once  or 
perhaps  twice  a  week — if  he  is  lucky. 

But  there  are  just  as  many  ways  of  going 
on    "The   Road"   as   there   are   rungs  on 
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the  ladder  of  fame.  There  is  the  "dime 
route"  and  there  is  the  "fifty-cent  route" 
and  there  is  the  private  yacht  and  the 
private  car  route.  I  remember  once  hav- 
ing received  the  hospitality  of  a  private 
car  on  a  siding  at  a  little  railroad  station 
out  West.  It  was  a  private  car  because 
it  belonged  to  the  "Manager  and  Pro- 
prietor" of  "The  All-Star  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  Company — Two  Uncle  Toms,  Two 
Evas,  Two  Marks — the  Lawyer,  and  Two 
Packs  of  Savage  Bloodhounds — Count 
'em."  It  was  quite  an  old  car  and  it  was 
painted  a  very  light  blue  and  on  one  side 
was  depicted  in  many  colors  Eliza  hopping 
inconceivable  distances  across  the  ice 
fields  with  Legree  and  the  boodhounds  in 
full  pursuit.  On  the  other  side  was  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  examples  I  have 
ever  seen  by  a  car  or  fence  painter.  The 
whole  effect  was  a  white-blue  cloud  but 
from  the  edge  of  the  car-roof  there  de- 
scended many  angels  to  convey  Eva  to 
Heaven.  The  soft  coal  used  by  indis- 
criminating  railroad  engineers  had  some- 
what dulled  the  white  draperies  and 
dimmed  the  luster  of  the  angels'  golden 
trumpets  and  the  windows  of  the  cars  sadly 
interfered  with  the  direction  of  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  their  wings,  but  the  general 
idea  of  the  angel's  mission  was  easily 
grasped.  Uncle  Tom  with  a  very  black 
face  and  very  white  hair  and  round  tears 
held  little  Eva,  clad  in  the  traditional 
white  tulle,  in  his  lap.  What  Mrs.  Stowe 
would  have  thought  of  that  picture  cou- 
pled between  a  cattle  car  and  a  coal 
gondola  jolting  over  single  track  railways 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour  or  being  shunt- 
ed about  dusty  freight  yards  I  really  do 
not  know,  but  personally  I  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  It  happened  that  our  train 
which  was  temporarily  held  up  (a  habit 
which  special  trains  seem  to  have),  oc- 
cupied the  very  next  track  on  the  siding 
to  the  little  blue  car  and  it  was  probably 
through  this  neighborly  feeling  that  the 
manager  of  Uncle  Tom  asked  me  in  to  look 
over  the  dearest  of  his  possessions.  At 
this  time  I  was  a  guest  of  what  was  prob- 
ably the  best  entrained  theatrical  organi- 
zation that  ever  left  New  York.  Our 
special  consisted  of  three  baggage  coaches, 
a  dining  car,  and  four  of  the  most  highly 
burnished  Pullmans  ever  put  on  wheels. 
We  .ran   on .  our    own    schedule    and    so 


greatly  had  this  tour  been  advertised  that 
every  engine  that  carried  us  did  its  best  to 
hang  up  a  new  record  for  the  particular 
road  in  whose  employ  it  happened  to  be 
working.  On  that  warm  May  morning  as 
we  drew  opposite  the  little  blue  car  with 
the  traveling  picture  gallery  we  felt  like 
a  bright  red  90-horse  Panhard  saluting  the 
original  one-horse  chaise.  Our  dining  car 
which  happened  to  be  filled  with  late 
breakfasters  at  the  time,  pulled  up  just 
opposite  the  little  blue  car  and  in  a  mo- 
ment our  open  windows  were  filled  with 
a  lot  of  young  men  and  women  shrieking 
their  delight  at  the  wonderful  picture  of 
Little  Eva  and  the  angels.  And  then 
suddenly  the  laughter  died  away  as  our 
car  came  to  a  full  stop  and  through  a 
little  window  surrounded  by  angel's  wings 
we  saw  Eva  herself.  She  was  a  very  little 
girl  with  a  colorless  face  and  long  yellow 
curls  and  across  the  table  there,  was  the 
child's  mother,  a  thin,  angular  woman 
with  .straight,  bloodless  lips  and  a  soiled 
pink  wrapper  which  hung  in  folds  over  a 
flat  chest.  They,  too,  were  having  their 
breakfast  but  it  was  not  very  much  of  a 
meal  at  best.  There  was  no  cover  on  the 
table  and  they  ate  from  tin  plates  and  the 
worst  of  broken  crockery.  I  suppose  it 
was  the  contrast  with  the  dainty  little 
tables  in  our  own  car,  but  for  this  or  some 
other  reason  I  know  the  girls  of  our  com- 
pany did  stop  laughing  and  one  of  them 
leaned  far  out  of  the  window  opposite 
Eva's,  which  was  already  open,  and  offered 
the  little  girl  a  plate  filled  with  fresh  straw- 
berries. And  Eva  smiled  through  her  big, 
meaningless  eyes  and  pretty  lips  and  ten- 
tatively reached  out  a  thin  little  arm 
while  the  mother  gathered  the  pink  wrap- 
per about  her  throat,  and  allowed  her  eyes 
to  wander  slowly  over  the  face  and  the 
dress  of  the  girl  in  our  car  with  a  look,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  in  which  there 
was  a  kind  of  hunger.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  mother  of  Little  Eva  recognized 
the  face  of  the  girl  in  our  car,  because  the 
latter's  features  are  as  well  known  from 
Texas  to  Maine  as  the  daily  press  can  make 
them,  or  it  may  have  been  that  she  did  not 
recognize  her  at  all  and  just  wished  that 
she  or  her  little  girl  might  have  had  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  lace  shirt  waist  or  the 
pearl  necklace  about  the  white;  rounded 
throat.     Those    things    count    so    much 
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toward  success  on  the  stage  and  they  are 
never  to  be  found  in  the  itinerant  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  companies.  A  little  later 
several  of  us  met  the  manager  of  Little 
Eva.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school — 
"showmen"  they  are  called — the  kind  that 
wear  silk  hats  and  frock  coats  on  hot  sum- 
mer days  and  a  glistening  solitaire  in  their 
shirt  fronts — that  is  when  business  is  good 
and  they  can  make  "the  jump"  without 
visiting  the  pawnshops.  He  took  us 
through  his  car  and  showed  us  the  trick 
mule  and  two  playful  carriage-dogs  which 
he  told  us  were  brought  along  for  the  sole 
amusement  of  his  granddaughter,  who 
played  Eva,  but  I  rather  imagine  that  at 
night  they  assumed  the  roles  of  the  savage 
bloodhounds.  Eva  and  her  mother  had 
their  bunks  next  to  the  stable  end  of  the 
car  and  beyond  was  one  large  room  which 
was  used  for  sleeping  apartment,  scene- 
loft,  baggage-room,  dining  hall,  and  sit- 
ting room  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 
"  The  rest  of  the  company  "  or  "  his  troupe,' 
as  the  manager  expressed  it,  I  think  1  dis- 
covered a  little  later  in  three  seedy-looking 
gentlemen  wending  their  way  slowly  and 
somewhat  unsteadily  from  the  village  inn 
to  the  blue  car.  After  the  inspection  we 
ranged  ourselves  on  a  green  bank  beyond 
the  siding  and  waited  for  the  signal  for 
our  special  to  start  again  on  its  triumphal 
way.  The  manager  of  "Uncle  Tom" 
tilted  his  much-worn  silk  hat  to  an  acute 
angle  and  gazed  down  critically  at  the 
long  line  of  our  brown  Pullmans  glistening 
in  their  new  suits  of  varnish  and  then  he 
turned  to  the  little  blue  car  lying  by  their 
side  dingy,  forlorn  and  lonely. 

"A  poor  thing,"  sighed  the  manager, 
"but  mine  own.  You  have  played  New 
York  this  season?" 

One  of  our  party  nodded  his  assent,  and 
then  added  apologetically,  "for  thirty-four 
weeks." 

The  manager  pursed  his  lips  and  for  a 
moment  allowed  his  eyes  to  follow  a  group 
of  our  girls  who  were  chasing  each  other 
over  the  bank  of  soft  green  turf.  "Who 
have  you  with  you?"  he  asked. 

Somebody  named  a  few  members  of  the 
most  celebrated  star  cast  that  ever  went 
on  tour  in  a  musical  comedy.  "I  never 
heard  the  names  before,"  he  said  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"We  only  play  one-night  stands,"  he 


went  on.  "Traveling  as  we  do,  you  see,  it 
pays  much  better,  and  then  we  have  gone 
over  the  same  route  so  often  they  know 
us  and  they  like  us.  Why,  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  my  troupe  as  they 
do  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas," 
and  again  I  believed  him.  "Why,"  con- 
tinued the  manager,  "the  donkey  I  work 
with — I  play  Marks,  the  lawyer — is  a  great, 
great  favorite  and  my  granddaughter, 
Vera,  is  rapidly  pushing  all  the  other  Evas 

to  the  wall.     If  Vera  lives "  and  again 

the  old  man  looked  up  at  the  group  of 
girls  running  hand  in  hand  down  the  hill- 
side and  crying  aloud  from  sheer  good 
health  and  happiness.  "I  say  if  Vera 
lives,"  he  went  on,  "you  will  yet  hear  of 
her  on  Broadway,  gentlemen.  Yes,  my 
friends,  on  Broadway."  And  then  there 
was  a  long,  low  whistle  from  our  engine,  a 
train  flashed  by  and  our  rear  brakeman 
came  running  up  the  track  which  was  the 
signal  for  "all  aboard." 

We  left  him  standing  on  the  green  bank 
his  tall  spare  figure  and  high  hat  silhouetted 
against  the  summer  sky.  We  were  tearing 
on  to  a  great  city  and  an  assured  triumph 
and  a  small  fortune,  but  he  was  to  remain 
behind  as  a  legitimate  rival  in  his  own 
little  world  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Christmas  Day,  and  surely  that  is  some- 
thing. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  theatrical  companies 
similar  to  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  troupe 
than  the  one  with  which  I  happened  to  be 
traveling.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  was  and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  will 
be  again  just  such  another  tour.  It  fol- 
lowed a  season  of  unusual  prosperity  in 
New  York  and  was  regarded  more  as  a  lark 
than  a  business  trip.  With  the  exception 
of  royalty  no  people  travel  with  so  little 
personal  responsibility  as  actor  folk  and  as 
a  result  none  are  so  helpless  when  left  to 
their  own  devices.  The  manager  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  tickets,  baggage  and  every 
possible  detail  so  that  travel  simply  be- 
comes a  game  of  follow  the  leader.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  the  most  modest  of  com- 
panies and  it  certainly  was  true  in  this 
particular  junketing  tour.  In  all  there 
were  about'  one  hundred  people  in  the 
party  and  every  principal  had  a  state- 
room or  a  section  and  every  chorus  girl  a 
berth  to  herself  and  that  at  the  expense  of 
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the  management,  which  is  practically  un- 
known except  in  the  case  of  a  star.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  did  a  great  deal  of  travel- 
ing, for  such  cities  as  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  where 
companies  usually  play  a  week,  we  treated 
as  one-night  stands.  This  necessitated 
our  leaving  town  after  the  theater  every 


they  happen  to  be  doing  at  night.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  social  atmosphere 
might  be  described  as  chronically  joyous, 
for  in  every  town  the  company  received  an 
ovation  and  the  receipts  for  any  one  night 
surpassed  those  to  which  the  ordinarily 
successful  company  plays  to  in  a  week  of 
eight  performances.     Even  with  the  lavish 


When  the  road  was  a  real  road. 


night,  but  the  train  was  our  temporary 
home  and  the  dining  car  served  a  fine  a  la 
carte  supper  all  night  and  although  the 
company  were  supposed  to  pay  for  their 
meals  one  of  the  two  owners  of  the  com- 
pany always  seemed  to  turn  up  in  time  to 
sign  the  check.  There  is  nothing  which 
so  affects  the  social  atmosphere  of  a  travel- 
ing company  in  the  day  time  as  the  business 


way  in  which  the  tour  was  handled  the 
profits  ran  over  ten  thousand  dollars  a  week 
and  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  man- 
agers smiled  and  the  whole  company  smiled 
with  them.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  that 
particular  tour  was  the  suppers  in  the 
"dining"  car  after  the  performance. 
Nearly  all  of  the  company  gathered  about 
the  table  and  it  was  one  of  those  extremely 
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rare  cases  where  the  principals  and  "small 
part"  people  chose  to  mix  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus.  Social  relations  in  the 
dramatic  profession  in  America  are  usually 
entirely  dependent  on  the  pay  roll.  These 
suppers  began  at  about  one  o'clock,  just 
after  the  scenery  had  been  put  aboard 
and  the  train  was  ready  to  pull  out  and 
they  ended  usually  when  the  sun  was  high 
up  in  the  sky  and  showing  us  the  waving 
fields  of  a  new  state.  The  mornings  were 
devoted  to  sleep  and  as  we  usually  reached 
a  town  about  noon  a  late  breakfast  was 
followed  by  drives  through  the  surround- 
ing country  or  trolley-rides  about  the 
suburbs.  And  then  an  early  dinner  and 
the  night's  work  for  every  one  except  my- 
self at  the  theater — but  there  was  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for  on  that  trip  that  the 
work  seemed  more  like  play. 

But  as  I  have  suggested  before,  this  tour 
was  typical  of  itself  alone — there  are  un- 
fortunately too  many  companies  whose  lot 
is  as  hard  and  in  many  cases  harder  than 
those  of  my  friends  of  the  blue  car,  and 
it  is  not  always  the  smaller  companies 
whose  numbers  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ships. 

As  an  example,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a 
company  which  was  formed  to  produce  on 
the  road  a  New  York  musical-comedy  suc- 
cess of  the  previous  season.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  second-class  organization — the 
comedian  was  paid  $250  a  week,  the  second 
comedian  fioo  and  the  souDrette  $75. 
The  chorus  men  received  $16  a  week,  the 
lowest  salary  paid  to  any  of  the  sixty-five 
members  of  the  company,  and  the  chorus 
girls  $18 — a  fair  salary  several  years  ago 
when  this  tour  was  made.  They  were  on 
the  road  forty  and  a  half  weeks,  actually 
traveled  thirty-six  thousand  miles  and 
played  over  seventy  one-night  stands. 
Most  of  the  traveling  was  done  at  night 
and  in  only  a  very  few  instances  when  the 
"jump"  was  over  a  day  were  there  sleep- 
ing cars  attached  to  the  train.  While 
doing  the  one-night  stands  the  entire  com- 
pany slept  in  the  common  cars  at  night 
and  although  the  principals  sometimes 
went  to  hotels  in  the  daytime  the  chorus 
men  and  women  slept  either  in  the  train 
or  at  the  theater.  The  amount  of  money 
paid  out  to  the  railroads  by  such  a  com- 
pany is  enormous,  especially  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  several  cars  of  scenery  and 


effects.  The  regular  charge  is  twenty-five 
cents  a  mile  for  each  baggage  or  scene  car 
and  two  cents  per  capita  for  each  member 
of  the  company.  The  cost  of  transporting 
a  show  like  "Ben  Hur"  which  carries  two 
hundred  and  ten  people  and  nine  carloads 
of  scenery  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
would  be  considerably  over  six  thousand 
dollars  and  about  one-fourth  this  sum  to 
Boston.  There  was  one  spectacular  show 
on  the  road  the  past  season  that  carried 
nearly  four  hundred  people  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  and  the  scenery  to 
Chicago  from  New  York  was  just  under  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  exclusive  of 
sleeping  accommodations.  Companies  of 
this  caliber,  however,  play  only  the  larger 
cities  and  then  for  long  engagements. 
This  tends  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
companies  to  produce  the  same  play  but 
on  a  much  cheaper  scale.  These  are  sent 
to  all  the  small  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
actors  must  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
traveling.  One  second  company  of  a 
musical  success  of  last  season  has  booked  a 
route  for  this  season  of  over  nine  months 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks,  it 
plays  nothing  but  one-night  stands.  In 
addition  to  such  companies  whose  territory 
is  practically  unbounded,  every  section  of 
the  country  has  its  own  quota  of  small 
"repertoire"  companies  playing  about 
their  own  little  circuit  of  towns.  Then 
there  are  the  minstrel  troupes,  and  the 
cheap  burlesque  shows  whose  field  is  a 
much  broader  one  but  whose  members 
must  rough  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  long  season.  In  most  of  these 
companies  a  street  parade  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  day's  work  and  this  com- 
bined with  two  performances  a  day  and 
travel  at  night  probably  constitutes  as 
strenuous  an  existence  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. In  such  companies  all  the  men 
and  often  the  women  have  to  "double  in 
brass"  as  the  expression  goes,  and  it  is  not 
infrequent  that  managers  of  such  com- 
panies advertise  for  a  comedian  who  can 
harness  horses,  or  a  "heavy  man"  who  is 
a  good,  plain  cook.  These  actors  have  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  their  name  writ  in 
electric  letters  over  Broadway — the  chances 
are  that  they  were  born  into  the  profession, 
their  parents  having  played  the  same  towns 
before  them.  Their  business  life  is  spent 
on  an  ill-lit  stage  and  in  a  dingy  dressing 


The  manager  has  his  troubles  when  the  leading  lady  sulks, 


room  and  their  home  is  a  much  belabeled 
trunk. 

The  finances  of  such  actors  are  usually 
most  unstable,  and  I  recall  one  incident 
which  gives  some  idea  how  closely  their 
expenditures  balance  their  receipts.  It 
was  a  commonwealth  company  and  they 
were  giving  a  sort  of  combination  minstrel 
and  variety  entertainment  along  the  sum- 
mer resorts  of  Cape  Cod.  Their  capital, 
never  large,  was  entirely  gone  after  they 
had  been  out  but  a  week  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  play  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  a  little  "sure"  money.  By  some 
chance  they  learned  that  the  dean  of  their 
profession,  Joseph  Jefferson,  lived  at  Buz- 
zard's Bay  and  although  there  only  hap- 
pens to  be  a  few  cottages  there  besides 
those  occupied  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  numerous 
family,  the  traveling  troupe  was  sure  that 
"the  old  man"  and  "the  boys"  would 
attend  in  a  body.  But  it  so  fell  out  'that 
that    very   night   one   of   Mr.   Jefferson's 


grandchildren  had  a  birthday  party  and 
as  all  the  Jefferson  clan  attended  there  was 
absolutely  no  one  at  the  performance. 
And  that  was  the  total  eclipse  of  that 
troupe  and  all  due  to  the  fact  that  a  small 
Jefferson  was  born  on  a  particular  day 
several  years  previous. 

The  members  of  the  best  theatrical  com- 
panies who  play  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
in  the  large  cities  travel  pretty  much  as 
any  wealthy  American  travels,  that  is  un- 
less the  star  happens  to  be  a  woman,  in 
which  case  she  is  more  carefully  tended 
while  en  tour  than  any  one,  except,  per- 
haps, the  wife  of  a  railroad  president.  She 
has  a  drawing  room  and  a  maid  and  the 
manager  looks  after  her  tickets  and  is 
always  at  her  elbow  to  carry  out  her  latest 
whim.  The  advance  agent  sees  that  a 
carriage  is  waiting  for  her  at  the  station 
and  that  the  fire  burns  brightly  in  the 
grate  in  her  hotel  sitting-room.  An  ad- 
vance  agent   usually   sends    back   to   his 
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company  a  list  of  boarding-houses  and 
hotels  with  their  rates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  troupe,  but  this  is  voluntary 
on  his  part  and  in  most  instances  the 
actors  must  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  with  all  the  traveling 
actors  do  how  very  little  communion  there 
is  between  them  on  the  road.  As  I  have 
suggested  before,  the  social  standing  of  an 
actor  at  least  among  his  own  people  is 
largely  determined  by  the  salary  list.  As 
it  not  often  happens  that  there  is  more  than 
one  theater  of  the  same  class  in  a  town  the 
visiting  companies  must  necessarily  be  of 
different  caliber  and  therefore  according 
to  tradition  the  members  of  the  various 
companies  seldom  flock  together.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  they  meet  in  a 
hotel  dining-room  or  at  the  lunch  counter 
of  a  railway  junction  and  sometimes  two 
companies  of  more  or  less  the  same  caliber 
who  happen  to  be  making  the  same  "jump" 
will  take  a  car  together  and  thereby  reduce 
expenses.  I  recall  one  incident  when  the 
members  of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
companies  came  into  almost  dangerous 
proximity.  One  of  Charles  Frohman's 
young  women  stars  was  making  a  long 
night  and  day  journey  between  two  of  her 
"stands"  and  was  enjoying  a  late  break- 
fast in  the  "dining"  car  with  three  mem- 
bers of  her  company.  At  the  table  im- 
mediately opposite  two  very  large  ladies 
were  doing  ample  justice  to  the  table 
d'hote.  One  of  them  wore  a  frayed  black 
satin  and  much  beaded  dress,  while  the 
other  had  a  heavy  mantle  pinned  about 
her  and  caught  well  up  at  the  throat  as  if 
she  had  lost  confidence  in  the  garments 
underneath.  They  were  both  much  di- 
sheveled and  plainly  showed  the  hard 
night  they  had  spent  in  the  common  car. 
Also  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of 
a  theatrical  troupe  could  not  be  doubted. 
The  sight  of  the  Frohman  star  seemed  to 
annoy  them  considerably,  especially  as  the 
young  woman  is  known  for  her  great 
beauty  and  social  triumphs  as  well  as  for 
having  reached  the  realm  of  stardom  at  an 
absurdly  young  age.  Only  one  ticket  is 
issued  for  a  theatrical  company  and  this  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  manager,  hence  when 
the  conductor  approached  the  young  and 
beautiful  star  she  smiled  and  said  "Froh- 
man Company,"  and  the  ticket-taker 
turned  to  the  two  large  ladies  of  middle 


age  and  peevish  temperament.     "Tickets, 
please,"  he  said. 

The  larger  of  the  two  and  the  one  with 
the  most  blonde  hair  beckoned  the  con- 
ductor to  approach  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  "What  company?"  he 
asked. 

Again  the  lady  drew  him  to  her  and 
whispered  very  low  her  message.  But  the 
official  was  becoming  aggrieved  and  so  he 
drew  himself  up  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle 
and  said:  "Will  you  please  tell  me,  Madam, 
what  company  you  belong  to?"  The 
large  lady  shot  a  glance  at  the  girl  Frohman 
star  and  then  turned  on  the  conductor. 

"I  belong,"  she  said  very  distinctly,  "to 
the  'Twentieth  Century  Frisky  Widows' 
Company.  So  does  my  lady  friend  across 
the  table.  She  looks  sort  of  bad  this 
morning  but  as  'Prince  Merryboy'  she's 
a  pippin'  and  as  'Vera  Winecooler'  I'm  no 
slouch  myself,  and  for  further  information 
you  can  apply  to  my  manager  who  you  will 
find  asleep  in  the  smoking  car." 

Nearly  all  of  the  best  theatrical  com- 
panies to-Jay  have  two  road  tours  and 
they  are  as  far  apart  in  object  and  spirit  as 
the  north  and  south  pole.  There  are  very 
few  first  performances  of  a  play  which 
cannot  be  improved  upon — an  audience, 
any  audience  in  fact,  for  they  are  all  pretty 
much  the  same,  will  like  certain  scenes  and 
songs  and  bits  of  business  which  did  not 
appear  very  hopeful  at  rehearsal  and  with 
other  scenes  and  "bits"  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse. Musical  comedies  are  always  writ- 
ten, one  should  rather  say  built  to  run 
much  longer  than  the  allotted  two  hours 
and  a  half  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
that  the  worst  spots  should  be  pruned  and 
perhaps  new  scenes  and  musical  numbers, 
which  seem  to  contain  the  element  of  popu- 
larity, built  up.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  manager  and  the  author,  and  in 
the  case  of  musical  works  the  composer, 
take  the  company  to  one  or  more  small 
towns  before  opening  in  New  York.  This 
is  called  "trying  it  on  the  dog" — the  dog 
usually  being  New  Haven,  Rochester, 
Providence,  or  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Why 
these  towns  should  have  been  picked  out 
for  first  views  of  productions  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  unless  they  are  not  very 
distant  from  New  York  and  their  news- 
paper criticisms  attract  little  attention 
outside  of  their  own  city  limits.     The  man- 
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agement  as  a  rule  takes  along  several 
friendly  managers  whose  opinion  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  value  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  cf  a  performance.  These 
managers  usually  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
theater  during  the  performance,  look  very 
serious,  squint  at  the  stage  as  if  they  were 
looking  into  a  midday  sun  and  then 
gather  in  small  groups  during  the  inter- 
missions and  whisper  to  each  other  as  if 
they  were  giving  up  all  the  secrets  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy.  Having  decided 
where  the  play  most  needs  alteration  they 
approach  the  author  or  composer  as  the 
case  may  be  and  mysteriously  whisper 
their  views  to  him.  The  author  is  usually 
a  writer  of  experience  and  of  very  radical 
views  in  regard  to  his  own  work  in  which 
case  he  tells  the  experts  that  he  will  make 
such  changes  as  he  considers  necessary 
and  goes  back  to  his  hotel  to  do  his  work 
in  his  own  way.  Sometimes  he  is  a  tender- 
foot in  the  land  of  plays,  in  which  case  he 
drools  for  a  time  about  "the  child  of  his 
brain,"  "a  poor  thing  but  mine  own,"  and 
ends  by  making  any  and  every  change 
suggested  by  every  one  from  the  star  to  the 
wise  child  of  the  head  usher.  If  it  is  the 
opening  of  a  musical  comedy  then  the 
complications  are  ten-fold — the  composer 
who  is  usually  Teutonic  and  child-like 
tells  the  expert  managers  that  the  music 
is  really  great  but  that  the  women  mem- 
bers of  the  company  from  the  star  down 
to  the  lowly  chorus  girl,  were  chosen  for 
their  figures  instead  of  their  voices  and  the 
men  actors  should  all  be  following  the 
vocations  of  plumber  or  bricklayer.  The 
lyrics  according  to  the  composer,  are  also 
hopelessly  uninspiring  and  the  chorus  is 
altogether  too  restless  and  "work"  too 
much  during  his  serious  numbers.  The 
author  of  the  lyrics  claims  they  save  the 
music  and  the  producer  tells  you  with 
absolute  sincerity  that  if  it  were  not  for 
his  "business"  and  the  mechanical  effects 
he  has  introduced  the  show  would  never 
see  the  lights  of  Broadway.  This  sort  of 
so-called  argument  lasts  just  as  long  as 
the  preliminary  tour  does  and  continues 
until  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  act 
of  the  opening  night  in  New  York.  After 
that  discussion  is  about  as  futile  as  it  is 
about  a  horse  race  after  the  race  is  run 
and  the  animals  have  been  led  back  to 
their  stalls.     It  does  not  always  follow 


that  these  changes  made  on  the  road  are 
necessarily  approved  of  by  the  public  in 
New  York,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
extremely  useful  and  have  saved  many 
companies  from  utter  extermination. 
These  preliminary  tours  are,  however,  not 
to  be  recommended  to  those  about  to  tempt 
their  first  experience  in  "trooping."  The 
public  is  afraid  of  a  new  play  and  hence 
these  trial  performances  are  nearly  always 
run  at  a  loss,  the  costumes  and  scenery  are 
baing  seriously  damaged  on  dirty  stages 
and  there  is  one  continual  wrangle  with 
the  author,  composer  or  star.  The  com- 
pany has  been  rehearsing  during  the  hot 
weather  and  is  tired  out  and  usually  on 
the  border  of  nervous  prostration.  The 
actors  thoroughly  understand  that  that 
one  awful  night  makes  or  mars  them  and 
the  difference  means  not  only  artistic  suc- 
cess but  often  a  good  living  or  starvation. 
As  the  first  night  in  New  York  approaches 
the  strain  becomes  more  tense — the  author 
and  the  company  are  working  with  all 
their  time  and  strength  for  their  reputa- 
tion and  a  livelihood,  and  the  manager 
often  for  his  whole  fortune.  The  air  is 
forever  filled  with  deliriously  expressed 
hopes  varied  with  threats  of  lawsuits  and 
resignations  and  prayers  and  sometimes 
very  strong  language  and  all  this  time  the 
company  is  traveling  from  town  to  town, 
suffering  from  musty  hotels  and  dirty 
dressing-rooms,  and  badly  ventilated  rail- 
road trains.  It  is  a  very  strenuous  time 
this  short  preliminary  tour  and  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  with  that  pleasant  trip 
at  the  end  of  a  successful  New  York  season 
with  money  in  the  treasurer's  box  and 
the  news  of  a  Metropolitan  hit  firmly  es- 
tablished in  every  town  and  city  along  the 
route. 

Indeed,  I  believe  there  are  few  actors 
who,  after  a  protracted  New  York  season, 
do  not  return  to  "The  Road"  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleasure.  Certainly  there  is 
much  charm  to  one  who  has  but  dipped 
into  this  life  of  constant  change  of  new 
towns  and  new  people,  of  limitless  fields  of 
waving  grass  and  wild  flowers  by  day  and 
by  night  of  stuffy  dressing-rooms  and  the 
smell  of  grease  paint.  There  are  some 
men  and  women  whose  thoughts  in  their 
moments  of  ease  will  turn  instinctively  to 
the  palms  and  the  sandy  yellow  stretches 
of  South  America  and  there  are  others  who 
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sigh  for  the  rock-hound  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  gray-green  hills  of  Italy. 
It  is  a  strange  affection  this  desire  for  a 
certain  place  or  a  life  we  once  knew,  but  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  luxurious  factors  in 
the  make-up  of  every  man  and  every 
woman,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  who 
has  tasted  of  the  life  on  "The  Road" 
ever  quite  recovers  from  it  or  loses  a  desire 
to  return  to  it  if  it  is  but  for  a  day. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  and 
New  York  was  quite  deserted.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  the  country  to 
breathe  more  freely  of  the  crisp  November 
air.  It  was  in  this  lonely  mood  that  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  of  a  new  musical  comedy 
to  be  tried  at  Trenton  that  night  and  twice 
the  next  day.  In  that  moment  Trenton 
suddenly  assumed  the  position  of  the  only 
town  of  real  importance  on  the  map.  I 
knew  that  the  play  had  had  two  hearings 
in  Harrisburg  and  that  if  I  made  haste  I 
should  be  in  time  for  the  third.  The 
third  performance  meant  that  the  fight 
was  on — it  might  be  the  comedian  or 
perhaps  the  soubrette  had  resigned  or  the 
author  might  have  taken  away  his  "book" 
or  the  composer  had  walked  out  with  his 
score  or  the  producer  had  discharged  all 
his  show  girls — it  might  be  any  or  all  of 
these  things,  but  it  was  the  third  night  of 
the  show  and  I  knew  there  was  trouble 
abroad  and  the  love  of  "The  Road"  was  in 
me.  And  so  with  a  suit  case  and  a  light 
heart  I  took  the  Twenty-third  Street  ferry 
bound  for  the  Second  Battle  of  Trenton. 
It  did  not  seem  quite  right  this  getting  off 
a  train  at  Trenton.  I  had  passed  it  a 
thousand  times  on  my  way  to  and  from 
Philadelphia  and  had  glanced  casually  for 
years  at  its  station  perched  on  a  hill  and 
the  long  lines  of  boardings  just  over  the 
bridge.  But  here  I  was  actually  getting 
off  with  my  suit  case — of  course  I  had  seen 
people  get  off  there  before  but  I  had  always 
rather  imagined  they  had  lost  their  tickets 
and  been  put  off  by  the  brakeman  or  were 
criminals  trying  to  obliterate  their  foot- 
steps from  the  pursuing  detectives.  Which 
just  goes  to  show  how  very  little  we  know 
of  our  neighbors,  for  back  of  the  high- 
perched  station  and  the  boardings  I  found 
the  most  delightful  of  towns  with  great, 
broad  streets  and  quaint,  colonial  build- 
ings and  many  blocks  of  old,  semi-detached 
villas  stretching  out  in  all  directions  from 


a  bustling  little  city  set  down  right  in  the 
middle  of  it  all.  The  colored  cabman  left 
his  horse  nibbling  away  at  the  grassy  side- 
walk and  carried  my  valise  into  the  hotel 
office  and  grinned  delightedly  at  his  fare  of 
a  quarter — and  New  York  only  fifty  miles 
away! 

The  hotel  was  new  and  small  and  the 
clerk  told  me  that  "the  troupe"  had 
already  filled  it  to  overflowing,  but  that  no 
doubt  I  could  find  accommodation  at  the 
old  Trenton  House  around  the  corner. 
But  first  I  went  into  the  dining-room  to 
gauge  if  possible  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  company.  The  leading  woman  was  at 
one  small  table  with  her  husband,  the 
actor-manager  at  another  with  the  author, 
and  the  producer  with  his  wife  at  still 
another.  Further  down  the  room  the  re- 
maining principals  not  having  had  time  to 
form  themselves  into  the  inevitable  cliques, 
were  dining  at  a  long  table  and  scattered 
about  them  were  a  number  of  show  girls 
dining  alone  or  in  couples — the  kind  of 
show  girls  who  always  insist  on  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  as  the  star  and  telling  the 
simple-minded  waiters  how  differently 
things  are  served  at  Martin's  and  Rector's. 
A  dull  calm  rested  on  the  assemblage,  not 
even  broken  by  the  clash  of  knives  and 
forks— the  popping  of  a  cork  would  have 
seemed  a  sacrilege.  I  was  greeted  (I  can 
hardly  say  welcomed)  in  whispers,  al- 
though I  think  in  a  way,  they  were  glad 
to  see  me,  at  least  they  said  they  wanted 
"a  new  eye"  for  the  show.  One  lady  at 
the  long  table  however,  spoke  her  mind 
loudly.  "I  joined  this  troupe,"  she  said, 
"because  I  heard  that  it  was  amusing  to 
belong  to  a  big  musical  company.  All 
this  crowd  needs  is  a  corpse  and  a  wreath 
of  palms  to  be  taken  for  a  funeral  party. 
The  Marlowe- Sothern  aggregation  is  one 
round  of  pleasure  compared  to  this  bunch." 
All  in  all  I  feared  the  show  was  not  "right.". 

And  so  I  went  to  the  old  Trenton  House 
where  I  got  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  The  furni- 
ture was  of  fine  old  mahogany,  a  crackling 
fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  and  a  large, 
round  table  in  the  center  of  the  sitting 
room  seemed  to  be  waiting  anxiously  for 
many  guests.  The  boy  who  carried  my 
bag  told  me  that  Senator  Somebody  had 
lived  in  these  very  rooms  for  thirty  years 
and  then  asked  me  if  I  could  "fix  him  for 
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the  show"  and  once  more  I  knew  I  was 
"on  the  road."  When  I  had  once  left  the 
dignity  of  the  Senator's  chambers  behind 
me,  I  found  the  old  Trenton  House  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  a  sort  of  Hotel 
Topsy-Turvy.  There  were  beautiful 
ladies  of  the  chorus  running  up  and  down 
the  hallways  and  the  narrow  spiral  stair- 
case seemed  fairly  alive  with  them.  Cheers 
of  welcome  greeted  me  from  every  turn 
and  murmurs  of  content,  even  laughter, 
resounded  from  the  grill-room.  What  did 
these  sixty  girls  care  whether  the  show 
was  "right"  or  if  the  leading  lady  could 
or  could  not  introduce  her  own  songs,  or  if 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  costumes 
were  being  destroyed  in  the  dirty  dressing- 
rooms,  or  if  there  was  no  advance  sale. 
They  were  getting  their  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  and  Broadway  was  only 
two  days  away.  The  little  red  grill-room 
overflowed  with  them,  a  few  in  furs  and 
diamonds  and  picking  at  birds  as  all  real 
show  girls  are  supposed  to  do,  and  there 
were  many  others  in  shirt  waists  and  short 
skirts  dining  at  large  tables  on  the  com- 
monwealth plan  and  heartily  devouring 
roast  beef  and  French  fried  potatoes  and 
each  subscribing  a  nickel  to  the  general 
fund  for  the  colored  waiter.  One  girl  with 
furs  had  just  received  her  half-week's 
salary — twelve  dollars  and  a  half — that  is, 
there  should  have  been  twelve  dollars  and 
a  half  in  the  envelope,  but  in  its  stead 
there  was  a  slip  showing  that  the  entire 
amount  had  been  eaten  up  by  fines  for 
tardiness  and  for  parlor-car  fares.  As  the 
company  had  only  been  three  days  out 
this  struck  them  all  as  most  amusing.  In 
fact  the  whole  affair  seemed  to  be  a  joke — 
they  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood there  was  a  theater  and  a  little 
later  they  would  flock  there  and  do  their 
dances  and  sing  their  songs  and  even  if  they 
did  not  do  them  very  well  it  made  but  little 
difference,  because  it  was  only  "The  Road" 
after  all  and  the  managers  were  too  busy 
with  big  troubles  among  the  principals  to 
bother  about  the  chorus.  If  one  of  them 
was  jealous  of  the  girl  in  the  front  row  or 
if  another  could  not  make  the  changes  of 
costume  in  the  required  time  there  was 
little  use  in  complaining  then  to  the  stage- 
manager.  They  knew  his  time  was  filled 
with  such  great  people  as  the  leading 
woman  and  an  author  and  a  composer. 


A  few  students  with  very  short  coats  and 
little  felt  hats  wandered  by  the  door  of  the 
grill-room  and  smiled  genially  at  the  beau- 
tiful ladies  within.  "Students,  1  declare," 
announced  one  girl.  "This  isn't  New 
Haven,  is  it?" 

This  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be 
humorous  and  I  doubt  if  half  the  girls  in 
the  room  actually  could  have  told  without 
considerable  thought  the  name  of  the  town 
they  happened  to  be  in.  You  see  their 
minds  had  become  focused  on  Broad- 
way. It  made  no  difference  if  the  name  of 
the  town  was  Trenton — it  might  have  been 
Jersey  City  or  Bayonne.  They  were  serv- 
ing a  sort  of  penance  for  being  on  the  stage 
at  all  and  for  the  moment  they  felt  them- 
selves marooned  far  from  home.  And  so 
for  two  days  these  girls  did  their  work  at 
night,  and  by  day  walked  about  the  streets 
and  invaded  the  restaurants  and  made 
as  merry  as  they  could  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trentonians  and  "  the  Trentonians 
gaped  at  the  beautiful  ladies  in  furs  and 
nudged  each  other  and  whispered,  "she 
belongs  to  the  troupe." 

My  little  visit  to  Trenton  was  ended  by 
a  supper  in  the  Senator's  rooms  after  the 
last  performance.  The  party  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  did  not  take  the  out- 
come of  the  new  musical  comedy  too 
seriously — their  work  on  "The  Road"  was 
at  an  end  and  on  the  morrow  they  would 
bask  in  the  yellow  sunshine  of  Broadway. 
As  I  remember  it,  the  conversation  con- 
sisted largely  in  making  up  the  most  at- 
tractive menus  for  the  next  night's  dinner. 
There  was  to  be  a  week  more  of  rehearsal 
in  New  York  before  the  opening  and  that 
meant  some  hard  work  but  a  good  deal 
of  play  and  thus  many  plans  were  to  be 
formed  for  parties  before  the  season  really 
opened.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  judge  the 
life  of  the  actor  by  that  particular  party 
it  would  really  seem  to  be  the  only  life 
worth  while — that  is  if  the  pleasures  of  life 
were  all. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the  merriment 
and  the  night  was  very  far  advanced  when 
we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  Somebody 
called  "come  in"  and  a  young  girl  very 
thin  and  very  ,pale,  clothed  in  a  long,  gray 
wrapper,  crept  in  the  doorway.  I  re- 
membered having  seen  her  at  the  theater 
and  so  I  offered  the  newcomer  a  sandwich 
which    was    quite   dry    and    most    unin- 
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viting  and  then  I  pushed  a  chair  for  her 
in  front  of  the  fire.  She  nodded  rather 
timorously  to  the  members  of  the  party 
and  then  curled  herself  up  in  the  chair  and 
began  to  eat  her  sandwich  as  if  it  was  all 
that  stood  between  her  and  starvation.  I 
cannot  say  her  reception  from  the  others 
was  as  cordial  as  my  own.  She  appar- 
ently did  not  belong  to  their  particular 
set  and  so  the  gayety  suddenly  died  out 
and  the  guests  sought  their  furs  as  if  a  cold 
draught  of  the  winter  night  had  suddenly 
blown  in  upon  them.  One  by  one  they 
bade  their  adieus  and  went  to  their  rooms, 
leaving  the  girl  in  gray  silently  munching 
away  at  her  dry  sandwich.  When  the  last 
crumb  was  quite  gone  she  gave  forth  a 
gentle  sigh,  whether  of  content  or  discon- 
tent I  really  could  not  tell,  and  then  she 
started  in  on  the  business  in  hand. 

"Do  you  know  a  girl  who  is  traveling 
with  the  show  named  Carlton?" 

I  said  I  thought  I  did. 

"Well,  she,"  said  the  girl  in  gray,  "is  a 
dancer  and  if  she  goes  on  with  the  dancers 
then  I  go  back  to  the  last  line." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

The  girl  looked  down  at  her  slight  figure 
and  then  her  lips  broke  into  a  smile. 
"Well,  because  I  am  only  a  dancer.  I 
have  nothing  else  and  I  would  be  the  first 


to  go — that  is  if  they  take  on  another  girl 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  influence  you 
have  with  the  management  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  use  it  for  me.  I  have  been 
lying  awake  and  I  heard  you  all  laughing 
in  here.  As  a  dancer  I  get  twenty-five  a 
week,  but  if  I  am  put  out  of  the  dancing 
numbers  then  I  get  twenty.  That  five 
dollars  means  whether  I  and  my  mother 
and  my  sister  live  in  New  York  near  the 
theater  or  in  Brooklyn.  You  know  what 
it  is  to  live  across  the  river  and  act  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  New  York.  It  means  long, 
cold  trips  in  cold  cars  or  colder  ferry-boats 
— it  means  leaving  home  early  and  getting 
home  very  late.  Five  dollars  mayn't 
seem  much  to  you  but  I  have  to  pay  for  my 
tights  and  boots  and  slippers  and  gloves 
out  of  my  salary  before  I  start  fair.  A 
nickel  looks  bigger  to  me  than  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  does  to  those  show  girls. 
My  folks  were  song  and  dance  people 
themselves  and  I  have  danced  ever  since 
I  was  a  kid,  but  I  never  seem  to  get  ahead. 
Just  when  I  find  a  good  engagement  there's 
always  something  turns  up  like  this  to  put 
me  back  again."  She  pulled  herself  out 
of  the  chair  and  started  toward  the  door. 
"1  guess  that's  all,"  she  said.  "You 
probably  understand  how  it  is — how  much 
a  nickel  means  to  some  girls.  Good  night." 
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IGHTY-FIVE  miles  is 
the  length  of  the  Charles 
River;  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles  it  affords  per- 
haps a  greater  variety 
of  pleasure  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than 
any  other  river  stretch  of  equal  length  in 
America.  This  aquatic  pleasure  ground — 
or  water  navigable  by  "mosquito  fleets"— 
is  not  continuous;  it  consists  of  three 
separate  pools,  so  to  speak,  each  having 
character  of  its  own.  One  extends  for  six- 
teen miles  near  Dedham,  another  for  five 
miles  at  Riverside,  the  third  for  four  miles 
between  Boston  and  Cambridge.  On  fine 
spring  and  summer  afternoons  these  sec- 
tions of  the  Charles  present  spectacles  that 
are  probably  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
this  country. 

On  the  river  the  life  is  of  two  kinds — 
the  life  of  idle  dalliance  and  the  life  of 
strenuous  endeavor.  You  find  people 
dallying  all  the  way  along  from  Natick  to 
West  Roxbury — the  Dedham  section — 
from  Riverside  to  Waltham — the  River- 
side section;  you  find  the  strenuously  em- 
ployed afloat  on  the  wide  stretch  above 
and  below  Harvard  Bridge.  The  shell  is 
reserved  for  these  lower  waters  of  the 
Charles;  in  the  upper  reaches  you  see  the 
canoe. 

Riverside,  ten  miles  from  Boston  by 
rail,  is  the  original  canoe  resort.  There 
between  pleasant  wooded  shores,  kept  in 
trim  by  a  vigilant  Park  Commission,  the 
river  broadens  indolently  into  ponds,  in- 
closes low  islands,  narrows  to  evade  pro- 
jecting necks  of  land,  and  spreads  again, 
more  purposeless  than  before.  Along  one 
bank  lies  Norumbega  Park  which  in  the 


summer  months  attracts  large  crowds;  the 
neighboring  boat  clubs  and  public  estab- 
lishments provide  on  occasions  for  thou- 
sands of  canoeists  and  spectators.  The 
season  begins  about  the  first  of  May  and 
lasts  into  October;  but  June  and  July  are 
the  months  when  the  activity  is  greatest. 
With  a  few  privileged  exceptions,  this  part 
of  the  Charles  has  been  kept  free  from 
puff-boats,  steam  and  electric  launches. 
The  principal  exception  is  the  police  patrol. 
In  the  beginning,  one  must  explain  the 
police  patrol,  for  it  is  a  significant  feature. 
Its  function  is,  briefly,  that  of  chaperon. 
In  the  case  of  the  inexperienced  paddler, 
the  canoe  is  itself  the  most  competent 
of  chaperons.  The  authorities,  however, 
finding  reason  to  distrust  its  efficiency, 
passed  an  ordinance  limiting  canoeists  in 
the  attitudes  of  comfort  which  they  might 
enjoy,  and  to  enforce  the  ordinance  estab- 
lished the  patrol.  So  a  launch  in  which 
there  are  two  blue-coated  officers,  races 
back  and  forth  continuously  between 
Waltham  and  Newton  Lower  Falls,  and  is 
reinforced  at  intervals  in  its  work  of 
espionage  by  rowboats,  manned  likewise 
by  special  officers.  The  launch  is  an  ex- 
plosive little  craft  and  gives  warning  of  its 
approach  from  a  long  distance,  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  less  effective  than  the  oarsman 
who,  by  means  of  oddly  adjusted  and 
jointed  oars,  has  the  delusive  appearance  of 
rowing  away  from  the  object  which  he  is 
approaching.  The  device  is  cunningly 
adapted  for  one  in  whose  profession  the 
element  of  unexpectedness  is  prized.  These 
officers  prowl  into  sheltered  coves  and  in- 
vestigate the  numerous  side  issues  of  the 
river.  They  are  lonely  men  and  grave, 
and    from    the    consciousness    that    the 
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pleasure  seekers  regard  them  as  an  imperti- 
nence their  faces  wear  a  look  of  injury. 

At  night  the  police  patrol  is  particularly 
aggressive.  The  launch  darts  a  search- 
light from  side  to  side,  explores  with  it  the 
hanks,  the  interiors  of  canoes  that  may  be 
nestling  under  overhanging  boughs,  and 
while  one  officer  sits  attentive  to  the  mech- 
anism, the  other  stands  and  scrutinizes  all 
that  his  deadly  light  reveals.  And  some- 
times he  will  raise  the  shout,  "  Break  away 
there,  you!  Heads  too  close  together!" 
and  then  derisive  laughter  from  masked 
sources  will  applaud  this  heartless  exposure 
of  incipient  romance.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  have  been  but  few  persons  fined  for 
violating  the  Park  Commission's  ordinance, 
and  it  was  not  clear  in  those  cases  that  any 
ignominy  rested  upon  the  unfortunates. 
The  ordinance  is  frequently  broken.  One 
afternoon  a  canoe  put  in  ashore  as  soon  as 
the  patrol  had  passed,  and  I,  coming  up  a 
moment  later,  observed  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  lying  side  by  side  on 
the  cushions — a  thing  forbidden — and 
puffing  cigarette  smoke  out  in  rings — the 
girl,  it  appeared,  was  trying  to  blow  her 
rings  through  the  man's.  Many  canoes 
were  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  but 
engrossed  in  their  diversion,  they  remained 
quite  unconcerned.  I  do  not  believe  the 
most  determined  spoil-sport  on  the  patrol 
would  have  haled  this  couple  into  court — 
so  clearly  innocent,  so  amiable  was  their 
little  lapse  from  what  would  be  prescribed 
by  ordinary  good  taste. 

Massachusetts,  however,  takes  an  almost 
grandmotherly  interest  in  the  demeanor  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  police  patrol  has  come 
to  Riverside  to  stay. 

Its  existence,  and  possibly  the  facts 
which  led  to  its  creation,  but  of  which  I 
must  plead  ignorance,  have  altered  to 
some  degree  the  character  of  the  crowd 
which  is  attracted  to  Riverside.  There 
are  still  many  persons  of  an  advanced  and 
civilized  type  who  mingle  in  the  throng — 
members  of  boat  clubs  and  others  for  whcm 
access  to  the  Charles  is  convenient  at  this 
point,  who  enjoy  a  pleasant  sport  and  a 
pretty  river,  and  who  do  not  resent  the 
quaintness  of  the  company.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  Riverside  has 
become  increasingly  the  resort  of  the  prim- 
itive, the  rudimentary. 

At  Riverside  you  see  the  canoe  "sport" 


stripped  to  a  striped  and  sleeveless  jersey, 
rejoicing  in  his  sunburned  and  tattooed 
arms,  racing  with  reckless  disregard  among 
the  leisurely.  There,  too,  you  observe  the 
shirt  sleeve  and  the  vest,  the  suspenders, 
and  the  strong  cigars.  The  girl  who  chews 
gum  and,  as  she  chews,  languidly  feeds 
candy  to  the  young  man  paddling  her,  is  a 
frequenter  of  the  scene.  The  laughter 
seems  disproportionately  loud  for  the  wit 
that  has  provoked  it,  and  there  is  prevalent 
an  air  not  merely  of  audacity  but  of  bluff 
and  rude  assertion  of  the  individual, 
whether  it  causes  annoyance  to  any  one  or 
not.  It  is  a  familiar  spectacle  to  see  a 
fleet  organize,  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  canoes 
massed  together,  and  proceed  abreast  down 
the  middle  of  the  river,  joyously  producing 
panic  among  the  unskilled;  at  such  a  time 
the  youth  who  has  invited  a  girl  to  share 
his  first  experiment  in  a  canoe  affords  rare 
sport. 

The  comments  seem  perhaps  unkind; 
there  is  certainly  nothing  unkindly  in  the 
behavior  of  the  crowds  at  Riverside,  even 
if  one  must  withhold  the  full  measure  of 
approbation.  They  are  rollickingly  good- 
natured.  To  assure  yourself  of  this,  you 
have  but  to  keep  eyes  and  ears  open — see 
the  faces  and  note  the  repartee.  "Say, 
old  man,  this  is  no  obstacle  race,"  will  be 
the  protest  of  one  whose  canoe  is  rudely 
bumped  by  an  embarrassed  greenhorn. 
"Don't  mind  us;  come  right  in,"  will  be 
the  greeting  extended  to  you  by  the  pair 
upon  whose  shady  nook  under  overhanging 
willows  you  have  unwittingly  intruded. 
"We  have  no  secrets  from  the  world." 
And  when  you  withdraw  you  are  likely 
to  hear  some  favorable  comment  on  your 
tact. 

Canoeing  seems  to  breed  a  pleasurable 
vacancy  of  mind  which  expresses  itself  upon 
the  countenance.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion of  canoeists  is  to  stare  at  other  canoe- 
ists as  they  pass.  It  is  an  odd  thing;  in 
trolley  cars  and  on  the  street  convention 
restrains  the  most  mannerless  from  indulg- 
ing in  the  fixed,  persistent  stare;  the  mo- 
ment one  steps  into  a  canoe  one  adopts  a 
different  code  of  etiquette.  The  girl  lying 
back  on  her  cushions,  the  man  sitting  on 
the  thwart,  and  dabbing  with  the  paddle 
alike  drop  into  silence  and  turn  their  faces 
toward  the  passing  craft.  Always  they 
meet  the  steady  gaze  in  answer;  on  neither 
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side  is  there  any  flinching;  no  one  is 
abashed.  The  boats  slowly  pass,  the  heads 
slowly  turn,  the  eyes  slowly  move — until 
the  human  anatomy  can  no  more;  then  it  is 
eyes  in  the  boat  again  and  ready  for  a  dis- 
passionate examination  of  the  next  that 
comes. 

The  canoe  is,  in  fact,  but  a  means  to  an 
end;  the  mere  paddling  of  it,  in  quiet 
waters,  is  not  engrossing.  And  so  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  canoe  are  really  adven- 
turers ready  to  follow  the  first  distraction 


on  the  bank;  two  evangelists  were  passing 
round  copies  of  the  hymns  and  had  lured 
several  hundred  persons  from  the  river 
and  the  road  and  were  holding  others  on 
both  river  and  road  in  expectancy. 

"We  will  all  sing,  if  you  please,"  said 
one  of  the  evangelists — they  stood  together 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  crowd  they 
had  collected — "we  will  all  sing  the  first 
hymn  on  this  sheet." 

So  the  two  leaders  began  singing, 
"  Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river?" 
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Taking  their  ease. 


that  offers  and  seems  promising.  Hence, 
perhaps,  this  absorbed  attentiveness  to 
those  who  pass,  hence  the  popularity  of  the 
graphophone,  hence  the  success  of  small 
allurements  upon  the  river  bank.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  I  saw  automobiles 
gathered  upon  the  stone  bridge,  canoes 
crowding  together  just  beyond,  and  up 
and  down  the  river  other  canoes  hurrying, 
they  knew  not  why,  to  join  the  throng. 
Evidently  something  was  happening.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  open  air  hymn-singing 


— words  appropriately  selected  for  the 
devotees  of  Riverside.  But  no  one  joined 
in.  All  stood  and  stared,  as  vacantly,  as 
stolidly,  as  they  stared  at  one  another  from 
the  canoes.  The  evangelists  finished  the 
hymn  and  announced  a  second — also  with 
beguiling  words  and  the  refrain, 

"Happy  day,  happy  day, 
When  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away." 

The  crowd  remained  unresponsive.  In 
the  middle  of  the  singing  a  young  man  in 
a  blue  and  black  sweater  brought  a  camera 
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from  his  canoe  and  made  a  deliberate, 
careful  photograph  of  the  singers. 

"Caught  'em  with  both  their  mouths 
wide  open,"  he  announced  in  the  pause 
between  two  stanzas. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  prayer-meeting. 
Laughing  and  chattering,  the  canoeists 
made  for  their  boats;  the  automobiles 
began  their  racketing,  somebody  turned  on 
a  graphophone,  and  the  disgusted  evange- 
lists departed  to  seek  more  fertile  fields. 
People  who  go  canoeing  at  Riverside  on  a 


listens  apparently  entranced.  His  atten- 
tion may  be  temporarily  diverted  by  small 
articles  of  food  tossed  to  him  between  the 
bars — but  his  manner  of  disposing  of  these 
is  abrupt;  to  stand  and  listen  to  the  music 
is  his  real  joy. 

Not  only  is  the  canoeist  so  casual  in 
his  purposes,  so  amenable  to  the  mild 
charms  of  temporary  distraction,  whether 
supplied  by  preachers  or  bears;  he  fur- 
nishes a  spectacle  that  diverts  the  loiterer 
on  land.     Whenever  the  river  is  crowded, 


Man  is  not  really  accessary. 


Sunday  afternoon  are  not  urged  by  a  de- 
votional impulse.  The  big  bear  in  No- 
rumbega  Park  is  more  successful  than  any 
peripatetic  preacher  in  holding  their  inter- 
est. His  cage  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  faces  outward  upon  the  stream. 
Nearly  always  there  is  an  admiring  fleet 
anchored  in  front  of  him;  he  stands  on  his 
hind  legs  at  the  bars,  holding  on  with  his 
fore  paws,  and  gravely  meets  stare  with 
stare.  Often  he  is  serenaded  with  a 
graphophone:   he  has  a  soul  for  music  and 


the  bridges  will  be  well  filled  also — the 
bridges  and  the  floats  of  the  boathouses 
and  the  paths  along  the  shore  will  all  be 
quietly  animated  with  philosophic  idlers. 
They  do  not  expect  anything  very  exciting 
to  repay  them  for  their  waiting;  an  upset 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  for  the 
canoes  let  out  to  the  populace  are  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature.  It  is  the  procession  of 
recumbent  figures  and  uptilted  faces,  the 
snatches  of  dialogue,  the  color  and  move- 
ment of  the  picture  that  prolong  the  linger- 
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ing  of  the  man  on  the  bridge.  Cn  the 
wide  stretches  of  the  river,  canoes  gather 
into  clusters  of  many  mingled  colors  and 
then  resolve  themselves  and  re-assemble; 
others  glide  on  independent  courses,  unin- 
volved;  the  movement  is  all  fluent,  diverse, 
gentle  and  beguiling;  the  clash  that  is 
always  imminent  seems  always  just  evaded. 
Green,  blue  and  red,  decorated  with  flags, 
the  canoes  shine  in  the  sun,  the  cushions  in 
them  make  variegated  spots  of  color,  the 
dresses,  the  hats  of  the  women  and  espe- 


Then  he  appreciates  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
sport  in  which  there  is  no  age  limitation. 
Old  men  and  old  women  participate  in  it — 
passively  if  not  actively;  the  invalid  lies 
contentedly  upon  her  cushions,  the  small 
infant  sleeps  in  its  mother's  arms.  For 
there  are  family  parties  going  up  the  river 
as  well  as  young  persons  who  are  out  to 
enjoy  a  duet;  sometimes  they  take  with 
them  the  dog,  the  graphophone,  and  their 
luncheon,  and  picnic  on  the  bank  to  music 
while  the  dog  chases  squirrels.     The  canoe 


All  the  comforts  of  home. 


daily  the  parasols  supply  brighter  tints  — 
and  in  all  this  openwork  of  brilliant  hue 
one  does  not  single  out  the  occasional 
sleeveless  striped  jersey,  the  useful  but 
homely  suspenders,  the  inappropriate 
boiled  shirt.  These  trivial  blemishes  are 
submerged  in  the  richness  of  the  color,  the 
variety  of  change,  the  grace  of  motion. 

After  a  while  the  man  on  the  bridge  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  general  effect, 
focuses  it  on  the  individual  canoes  as  they 
pass  below  him  abreast  and  in  procession. 


encourages  domesticity  as  well  as  romance. 
After  all,  domesticity — in  well-regulated 
lives — issues  out  of  romance;  and  the 
canoe  may  help  to  preserve,  in  domesticity, 
the  romance  which  perhaps  it  aided  in  pro- 
moting. At  any  rate,  it  is  possible  to  look 
upon  the  canoe,  not  with  the  cynic  eyes  of 
the  police  patrol,  but,  in  spite  of  its  fra- 
gility, as  a  real  bulwark  of  the  home. 

On  a  fine  Saturday  evening  in  midsum- 
mer, when  the  sun  is  about  setting,  there 
may  be  seen   picnic  parties   at   frequent 
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intervals  on  either  bank,  with  their  canoes 
drawn  part  way  up  on  shore.  When 
the  twilight  falls  and  the  moon  Tises,  they 
take  to  the  river  again.  The  boathouses 
are  illuminated,  there  are  strains  of  band 
music  from  a  distant  pavilion,  there  are 
people  still  dining  on  the  balcony  of  a  club- 
house, lights  and  lanterns  glow  among 
the  trees,  and  are  reflected  in  the  water, 
Caruso  sings  from  a  graphophone — and, 
"Well,"  says  the  man  who  never  has  had, 
never  will  have  more  than  two  weeks  of 
vacation  in  the  year  and  who  has  his 
hostages  to  fortune  in  the  canoe  with  him 

-"well,  this  may  not  be  Venice,  but  it's 
pretty  nice."  And  that  is  the  hour  for 
canoeing  at  Riverside.  Then  the  crudities 
and  the  garishness  of  individuals  are  not 
so  conspicuous,  the  chewing-gum  girls  and 
the  sleeveless  young  men  with  the  attenu- 
ated arms  no  longer  obtrude  their  failings; 
only  the  loud  voices  of  the  vulgar,  alas, 
are  never  subdued  by  beauty.  And  every- 
where the  voices  of  the  vulgar  celebrate 
particularly  the  vesper  hour. 

So  great  has  been  the  development  of 
interest  in  canoeing  in  the  last  few  years 
that  now  Dedham,  farther  from  Boston 
than  Riverside  and  possessing  a  much 
more  extensive  stretch  of  available  water, 
attracts  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  its  multi- 
tudes. It  began  by  being  a  resort  mainly 
for  the  fastidious,  who  had  abandoned 
Riverside.  Now  these  poor  souls  are 
gazing  with  dismay  at  the  increasing  num- 
bers who  have  pursued  them  in  their  futile 
attempt  to  get  away  from  "the  crowd." 
A  great  public  boathouse  has  been  opened, 
and  there  are  to  be  seen  on  the  river  in  that 
neighborhood  all  the  types  that  are  visible 
at  Riverside.  And  now  they  have  a  police 
patrol  at  Dedham.  To  be  sure,  he  is  only 
one  policeman  and  he  patrols  only  on  Sun- 
day in  a  rowboat;  if  it  is  a  hot  Sunday  he 
takes  off  his  blue  coat  and  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves is  as  unofficial  and  comfortable  as 
possible.  But  the  helmet  denotes  him; 
he  is  a  repressive  figure — repressive  and 
melancholy,  too,  poor  man,  for  up  and 
down  this  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers  he 
must  wander  lonely  "as  a  cloud."  With 
no  colleague  to  keep  him  in  countenance, 
what  wonder  if  as  he  rows  by  on  his  lour 
of  inspection,  he  seems  to  assume  a  wistful, 
a  deprecating  air? 

For  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 


river  at  Dedham  there  are  country  estates, 
houses'  visible  across  green  lawns  and  ter- 
races, and  roads  traversed  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  by  smart  equipages  and  auto- 
mobiles; in  these  respects  the  view  from 
the  Charles  here  is  quite  different  from  that 
at  Riverside.  And.it  is  a  pretty  sight  on 
which  the  owners  of  the  riparian  estates 
may  look  down  from  their  piazzas — a 
pretty  sight,  but  one  which  irritates  as 
often  as  it  pleases.  For  the  procession  of 
canoes  on  Sunday  is  like  an  interminable 
street  parade — now  an  interval  of  noiseless 
passing  and  then  a  noisy  brass  band — the 
only  difference  being  that  the  graphophone 
is  substituted  for  the  band  and  lasts  longer. 
Every  few  minutes  in  the  day  the  grapho- 
phone is  to  be  heard,  usually  with  its  busi- 
ness end  directed  at  a  house  on  shore; 
and  the  unfortunate  householder  has  not 
the  remedy  of  tossing  a  few  pennies  out  of 
the  window  with  the  assurance  that  the 
music  will  cease.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  endure;  and  two"  young  sentimen- 
talists with  a  well-loaded  graphophone  do 
not  quickly  tire.  Often  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  tedious  humorist  with  a  graphophone  as 
his  only  companion;  he  arranges  a  pile  of 
cushions  comfortably  about  one  which 
bears  the  picture  of  a  red-haired  girl,  and 
gazing  affectionately  at  this,  he  serenades 
it  with  love  ditties  from  his  musical  instru- 
ment. In  a  place  of  public  entertainment 
there  is  usually  a  clown. 

Above  Dedham  the  river  flows  through 
open  country  and  woodland  again,  with 
houses  seldom  visible,  often  with  no  road 
skirting  its  shores;  and  here  again  it  widens 
out  into  broad,  shallow  pools  as  it  does  at 
Riverside,  with  outlying  reedy  marshes 
over  which  the  blackbirds  fly,  with  fields  of 
lily  pads  and  banks  of  wild  rose.  From 
this  point  on  the  number  of  canoes  de- 
creases; along  the  way  one  passes  people 
who  have  found  a  comfortable  secluded 
spot  under  the  trees  and  are  satisfied  to 
remain  there,  to  talk,  and  to  read.  The 
number  of  persons  who  go  out  canoeing  to 
read — or  to  be  read  to — is  surprising. 
They  carry  magazines,  novels,  and  even 
portentous  works  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory; they  read  not  only  anchored  in  the 
shade  but  reclining  under  parasols  while 
the  paddler  guides  them  up  the  pleasant 
stream.  It  used  to  be  a  theory  among  the 
undergraduates  of  Harvard  that  the  best 
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way  to  grind  for  an  examination  was  to  go 
off  with  another  fellow  in  a  canoe;  the 
theory  still  holds;  and  anyone  who  visits 
Dedham  in  the  month  of  June  will  find  the 
youth  of  Harvard  languidly  prosecuting 
their  studies,  while  they  drift  with  the 
stream. 

Twelve  miles  above  Dedham  is  Natick, 
another  but  smaller  center  of  the  canoeing 
industry.  And  all  the  way  along  the  river 
even  to  its  source,  beyond  Populatic  Pond, 
there  are  occasional  canoes  to  be  seen.     It 


side,  and  finally  along  the  four-mile  stretch 
between  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

There  are  boat  clubs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Back  Bay,  there  are  rowboats  for  hire  at 
Harvard  Bridge  and  at  the  new  stone 
bridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  where 
the  Charles  brushes  past  Charlestown  be- 
fore it  enters  Boston  harbor;  there  are 
schoolboy  crews  and  amateur  crews  and 
professional  oarsmen  who  practice  and 
race  on  these  waters;  but  most  of  the  row- 
ing interest  and  impetus  is  furnished  by 


The  boys  have  their  fun,  too. 


is  a  pretty  river  and  for  the  most  part  may 
easily  be  descended  in  a  canoe,  even  by  the 
inexperienced;  there  are  no  difficult  rapids 
to  render  navigation  dangerous,  unless  one 
sets  out  at  the  time  of  the  spring  freshets; 
there  are,  however,  a  number  of  carries 
which  make  the  continuous  descent  of  the 
river  from  its  source  an  undertaking  of 
some  tediousness.  That  which  distin- 
guishes the  Charles  as  a  boating  river  from 
other  little  streams  on  which  canoes  are 
launched  is  the  life  at  Dedham,  at  River- 


Harvard  University.  The  Harvard  rowing 
season  covers  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
autumn,  three  months  in  the  spring.  Dur- 
ing Julv,  August  and  September  the  Uni- 
versity's contribution  to  boating  is  elimi- 
nated. There  are  two  or  three  holiday 
regattas  in  these  months;  they  draw  a 
different  class  of  spectators  from  those  who 
turn  out  in  May  to  witness  the  race  between 
Harvard  and  Cornell.  In  midsummer  the 
Beacon-  Street  houses,  the  backs  of  which 
overlook  the  river,  are  closed;    the  shades 
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are  drawn  across  the  windows  from  which 
eager  faces  peered  in  spring;  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  stables  behind  the  houses  are  not,  as 
on  a  race  day  in  spring,  decorated  with 
pleasant-looking  people  sitting  in  comfort- 
able chairs  and  gazing  through  field  glasses; 
the  alley  between  the  stables  and  the  river 
is  not,  as  in  spring,  thronged  with  ex- 
cited, bustling,  impatient  youth.  Strag- 
gling lines  of  spectators  assemble  on  Har- 
vard Bridge  and  on  the  river  wall,  but 
they  exhibit  no  warm  enthusiasm;  most  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  attracted  merely 
by  the  inexpensive  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Only  near  the  finish  line  are 
grouped  the  partisans,  the  sporting  men, 
the  connoisseurs;  and  there  one  may  de- 
tect the  same  thrill  that  traverses  during  a 
college  race  the  long  array  of  friends  and 
sympathizers.  The  oarsmen  row  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  do  the  college  men;  but 
for  the  beholding  of  their  contests  no 
grandstand  is  ever  erected,  no  yelling  mob 
struggles  for  place. 

The  college  boating  season  is  inaugurated 
in  the  autumn  by  the  bumping  races,  which 
cover  three  days.  Each  dormitory  or 
group  of  dormitories  is  entitled  to  put  out 
a  crew;  there  are  about  fifteen  crews, 
which  race  in  two  sections.  The  boats  line 
up  in  procession,  separated  from,  one  an- 
other by  two  lengths  of  open  water.  The 
crew  that  has  drawn  first  place — the  crew 
that  is  "head  of  the  river" — has  only  to 
keep  from  being  bumped,  and  if  successful 
in  this  for  the  three  days  is  regarded  as 
having  a  record  equal  to  that  of  any  crew 
with  three  bumps  to  its  credit.  As  soon  as 
one  crew  bumps  another,  the  two  boats 
drop  out  of  the  race;  the  next  day  the 
defeated  crew  has  to  start  one  place  lower 
down  the  river,  and  by  the  same  process 
the  winning  crew  moves  up  one  place.  The 
rivalry  of  two  or  three  dormitories  is  keen; 
the  partisans  of  the  others  take  the  races 
less  seriously,  and  accept  them  mainly  as 
an  opportunity  for  jocose  advertisement — 
ingenious  transparencies  and  noise. 

In  May  are  held  the  class  races — an 
event  which  awakens  much  excitement 
and  causes  a  great  outpouring  in  the  Back 
Bay.  The  host  of  undergraduates  gathers 
in  the  Beacon  Street  alley  opposite  the 
finish  line,  and  begins  shouting,  class  by 
class,  when  the  crews  are  still  half  a  mile 
distant.     Alonji  the  wall  and  on  Harvard 


bridge  are  other  spectators  who  raise  a 
cheer  as  the  boats  pass;  but  until  the 
finish  line  is  sighted  the  chief  encourage- 
ment to  the  oarsmen  comes  from  the  three 
or  four  tugs  following  them  and  crowded 
with  young  men  who  are  brandishing  their 
hats  and  shouting  through  megaphones. 
Sometimes  at  the  finish  line  three  boats  are 
overlapping  one  another,  the  fourth  less 
than  a  length  behind;  then  indeed  is  there 
the  mingled  roar  of  class  numerals  from 
the  shore,  the  agitated  tossing  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  from  roofs  and  windows, 
wild  whistling  from  the  pursuing  tugs,  on 
which  the  voices  of  the  megaphone-bran- 
dishing young  men  can  no  longer  be  heard. 
And  the  next  moment  everything  collapses; 
the  noise,  the  agitation,  the  movement; 
the  oarsmen  droop  in  their  boats,  hang 
limp  over  their  oars.  In  the  alleyway  the 
crowd  lingers  for  a  little  while,  looking  at 
the  drifting  crews  with  sympathy  or 
enthusiasm.  Excited  members  of  the 
victorious  class  rush  "about  shaking  hands 
with  one  another,  declaring  their  joy  in 
husky  voices;  those  who  are  of  the  de- 
feated parties  go  quietly  awav.  In  a  few 
moments  the  oarsmen  are  sitting  up  again; 
as  they  start  on  their  last  row  back  to  the 
boathouse,  the  crowd  gives  them  one  last 
cheer. 

That  night  there  is  celebration  in  Bos- 
ton; many  dine  magnificently  at  hotels; 
the  crews  break  training;  the  theaters  are 
particularly  enlivened. 

In  May  also  take  place  the  four-oared 
races  of  the  school  crews,  and  the  'Varsity 
race  with  Cornell.  Soon  after  that  event 
the  'Varsity  crew  departs  for  New  London 
to  take  up  its  training  there,  and  the  under- 
graduate boating  season  ends. 

It  is  a  rigorous  season.  So  long  as  the 
river  is  free  from  ice,  the  crews  maintain 
outdoor  practice,  sometimes  in  rain  and 
snow,  sometimes  in  a  wintry  wind  that 
numbs  the  fingers  and  searches  through 
the  sweater.  Rowing  in  rough  water 
develops  good  watermanship — and  so  on 
some  bitter  days,  pedestrians  buffeting 
against  the  gale  on  Harvard  Bridge  see  a 
fragile  shell  tossing  in  the  basin,  while 
from  a  small  launch  close  by  a  man  shouts 
instructions  to  the  oarsmen  through  a 
megaphone — and  stands  ready  to  rescue 
them  in  case  their  boat  is  swamped. 
Occasionally    a    venturesome    class    crew, 
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unattended  by  a  launch,  capsizes,  and  the 
oarsmen  have  to  swim  ashore,  pushing 
their  shell,  and  then  paddle  back  to  their 
boathouse  in  freezing  garments.  Blisters 
eat  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  skin 
cracks  and  chaps  on  fingers  and  knuckles, 
the  sliding  seat  becomes  an  instrument  of 
torture — but  the  oarsman  keeps  at  his 
work  by  the  hour,  day  after  day.  It  is  a 
harder  test  in  many  ways  than  football. 
"I  get  so  restless,"  said  one  fellow.  "I'd 
give  anything  sometimes  if  I  could  get  out 
of  the  boat  for  a  few  moments  and  walk." 
It  is  a  harder  test  in  other  ways.  In  a 
game,  even  though  it  is  only  a  practice 
game,  there  is  always  the  excitement  of 
some  contest  to  illuminate  the  darkest 
drudgery.  There  is  also  the  opportunity 
for  individual  display  to  stimulate  indi- 
vidual ambition.  In  rowing  there  is 
neither  of  these  elements  to  afford  relief. 

Only  in  the  race  is  there  excitement;  at 
other  times  the  practice  is  no  more  thrilling 
than  is  a  practice  round  of  golf.  And  in 
an  eight-oared  crew  individual  brilliancy 
is  of  no  account.  Now  and  then  some 
youth,  striving  to  outdo  himself  in  a  race, 


breaks  his  oar;  and  then  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  jump  overboard — a  very  pretty 
act  when  successfully  accomplished — but 
invariably  futile.  Once  the  stroke  of  the 
crew  that  was  leading  in  the  class  races 
met  with  this  mishap  almost  at  the  finish, 
and  did  the  expected  thing  promptly  and 
gracefully.  But  because  of  the  momen- 
tary confusion  that  resulted,  his  crew  was 
overtaken  and  beaten,  and  he  himself  was 
ironically  congratulated  at  his  class  dinner 
on  the  heroism  with  which  he  had  snatched 
defeat  from  the  very  jaws  of  victory.  He 
had  done  the  best  thing  he  could  do  in  the 
circumstances  —  but  the  undergraduate 
spirit  is  not  tolerant  of  anything  that  sug- 
gests the  grandstand  play.  In  a  crew  the 
grandstand  player  has  no  place.  He  may 
find  his  opportunity  on  the  nine  or  on  the 
eleven.  With  the  crew  it  is  day  after  day 
of  monotonous  hard  work,  of  patient,  un- 
rewarded effort,  of  endless  repetition  and 
criticism — and  the  individual  never  has 
any  chance  to  distinguish  himself.  And 
the  race,  of  course;  the  excitement  is  worth 
the  agony,  worth  the  year's  work — even 
if  it  ends  in  a  licking. 
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HE  Bear  plunged  north 
from  cliffed  A  k  u  t  a  n  , 
from  cascades  so  high 
they  reached  the  priestly 
portals  of  its  reefs  in  a 
blur  of  mist.  Night  off 
Akun  Island.  A  thick 
dawn  among  the  tide  rips  of  Unimak  Pass, 
and  three  furtive  gulls  ever  spying  our  wake. 
We  lost  sight  of  land;  for  the  mirage  that 
startled  us  at  noon,  of  the  dead  Pogrumnoi 
volcano  on  Unimak  Island — that  wraith  of 
a  cone,  yet  with  ridges  of  dark  radiating 
ash — was  surely  but  a  figment,  a  vibrant 
illusion  of  the  whirring  fog. 

Unimak,  largest  island  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  was  my  last  goal;  Unimak  and  Mt. 
Shishaldin,  highest  and  steepest  peak  in 
Bering  Sea,  most  deeply  traditioned 
throughout  the  island  world  for  mystery 
and  fire;  Shishaldin  and  Charlie  Rosenberg, 
who  lived  somewhere  at  its  foot.  Where, 
only  the  Captain  and  his  vagabond  fellow 
combers  of  these  sunless  coasts,  exiles  and 
outlaws,  knew.  But  there  he  was  to 
maroon  me,  and  sail  away;  there  where  the 
sixty  miles  in  beach  and  dune  of  the  low 
north  coast  swept  back  across  lagoon  and 
lava  field  to  a  perfect  spire  of  snow,  in  the 
"corner"  behind  Cape  Mordvinov. 

I  have  never  known  so  enchanting  an 
island.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  year  there. 
The  pirate  isles  of  story  are  prosy  beside  it. 
Unimak  is  the  core  of  all  Aleutian  romance; 
about  Russian  adventurers,  prodigal  and 
cruel;  the  witchery  of  primeval  otter 
hunts;  the  awe  of  land  change  wrought  by 
fire  oftener  and  more  wildly  than  on  any 


other  island.  All  is  lavishly  attested;  by 
its  three  volcanoes — glaciered  Pogrumnoi, 
live  Shishaldin,  blasted  Isanotski;  the 
weird  shells  of  older  cones;  lagoons  teeming 
with  trout,  salmon,  grayling;  the  biggest 
bears  in  the  world,  foxes,  caribou,  and 
Unimak  Ah-loh,  the  inland  salt  lake  ("The 
Unimak  Sea")  which  it  seems  I  discovered. 

And  except  for  Rosenberg,  it  is  unin- 
habited! In  the  eighteenth  century,  pro- 
myshleniks  (traders)  massacred  its  villages 
to  the  last  mother  and  babe.  None  have 
ever  been  resettled,  perhaps  also  from 
terror  of  its  cones'  lurid  blasts  and  incessant 
explosions  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  cen- 
tury. In  old  Russian  records  you  read  of 
Unimak  as  the  Aleutians'  "storehouse  of 
sulphur  and  obsidian,"  of  "whole  moun- 
tain ranges  upheaved  and  swallowed  in  a 
single  night" — your  tongue  a  bit  in  your 
cheek,  of  course.  Still,  some  spell  seems 
to  have  kept  the  island  less  known  to  this 
day  than  uttermost  Attu.  Maybe  this  is 
because  it  has  not  a  single  harbor,  although 
two  lighthouses  on  its  west  end  blink  into 
the  dreaded  storms  of  the  Pass,  at  the 
boneyard  hulks  steaming  to  Nome  through 
the  brief  summer.  But  they  are  utterly 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  wall 
of  ice;  and  as  even  the  Captain  said:  "You 
can't  call  them  lightkeepers  men.  Such  is 
all  crazy.  They  never  stir  from  their 
doors.  Once  I  took  mail  for  both  to  the 
Sarycheff  light  man.  He  cussed  me  and 
made  me  take  back  the  Scotch  Cap  feller's 
letters.  He  wouldn't  walk  no  twenty  miles 
to  him.  And  them  two  alone  there,  year 
in  and  out.     Not  mad,  you  think?" 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
Shishaldin,    9,387    feet,    has    been    seen 
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rampant,  off  and  on;  certainly  from  1895 
till  last  year  it  has  steamed  and  glowed 
incessantly;  but  its  last  big  outburst  was 
in  November,  1901.  Yet  Isanotski,  8,088 
feet,  east  of  it  (confused  with  the  un- 
located  Khaginak),  has  been  the  star  per- 
former. As  the  good  Father  Veniaminoff 
says : 

On  March  10,  182 5;  subterranean  detonations 
were  heard  in  Unimak.  On  the  northeast  side 
of  Isanotski  a  new  crater  broke  forth.  In  five  or 
six  places  flames  and  smoke  poured  out.  At 
noon  the  darkness  of  night  reigned,  even  forty- 
five  miles  away.  A  torrent  of  water  burst  from 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  carrying  pumice 
and  ashes,  covering  a  strip  of  country  ten  miles 
wide.     The  sea  was  muddy  till  late  autumn. 

All  this  decade  Pogrumnoi  and  Shishal- 
din  "emitted  fire,"  too.  Again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830: 

A  fearful  noise  was  heard  through  the  fog  on 
Unimak.  When  the  mist  cleared  away,  Isanot- 
ski was  black,  all  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and 
flames  shot  forth  from  fissures  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  On  the  north,  they  rose  three 
times  a  minute.  Except  there,  where  a  mass 
of  red-hot  lava  was  long  visible,  the  fissures  had 
closed  in  March;  1831. 

That  cooked  Isanotski's  goose  for  good. 
With  Pogrumnoi,  it  seems  not  to  have 
breathed  since,  and  to-day  resembles  the 
snowy  ruin  of  a  vast  cathedral.  Reports 
of  other  eruptions  haunt  the  island,  as  of 
the  small  volcano  on  its  southwest  end, 
that  "exploded  and  fell  in  with  a  fearful 
noise,"  in  1795;  and  I  was  told  that  a 
crater  near  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of 
Shishaldin  was  smoking  within  the  last 
five  years. 

My  fortnight  on  Unimak  was  the  loneli- 
est, and  most  inspiring,  that  I  have  ever 
spent.  It  mattered  little  that  I  failed  to 
reach  the  top  crater  of  Shishaldin;  I  did 
not  expect  to,  half  in  the  grip  of  winter  and 
alone  on  that  needle,  near  a  sheer  two  miles 
above  the  salt  lagoon  just  under.  But  on 
Unimak  I  looked  into  the  heart  of  a  happy 
man,  a  hermit,  the  one  being  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of,  who  having  revolted 
against  this  world,  has  attuned  his  life, 
through  the  chastening  rigor  of  his  very 
struggle  for  it,  in  exact  accordance  with  his 
dreams  of  freedom. 

The  great  island's  very  fringe  harbored 
human  shades.  The  night  o  August  29th 
was  ebon.  The  Captain  waked  me,  com- 
plaining of  his  eyesight  and  asking  Elia  if 
he  saw  land.     A  thick  fog  chased  us  from 


behind.  Momently  its  indurated  gloom 
caught  us  and  closed  in,  so  we  might  as  well 
have  been  blind.  Slowly  ahead  a  shadowy 
finger  ate  out  further,  further,  to  port; 
Mordvinov,  surely;  though  the  Captain, 
cursing  the  tide,  said  we  should  have 
turned  it  before  dark.  Suddenly  a  swish 
and  roar.  Surf!  It  shot  up  through  the 
starboard  obscurity,  as  if  we  skirted  a 
camp  of  ghosts  aroused  in  sleep.  Endlessly 
we  cleaved  hissing  gardens  of  spume.  The 
Captain,  not  seeming  sure  of  himself,  would 
keep  asking  me  if  I  saw  land;  and  I,  ever 
thinking  we  were  in  too  close,  said  that  I 
did,  and  docilely  he  headed  out,  searching 
the  density  for  that  "corner."  I  seemed 
more  than  once  to  save  our  butting  against 
those  cliffs.  "Thank  Heaven  it's  a  clean 
coast,"  I  said  at  last. 

"Clean?"  he  laughed  strangely.  "Clean! 
The's  a  hill  somewheres  along  here.  And 
off  it,  a  small  bight,  with  a  rock  island  in 
the  middle.  They  call  it  the  "  Graveyard," 
from  a  double  murder.  Four  years  ago,  a 
schooner  with  three  prospectors  anchors 
there,  believing  the  lies  told  in  Seattle 
about  gold  on  this  lava  island.  They  camp 
ashore,  two  of  them  twin  brothers,  taking 
their  money  and  jewelry  with  them." 
(The  adventurer  does  thus  hoard  his  last 
resource  in  the  least  bulk.)  .  .  .  "Along 
comes  an  otter  schooner  with  a  sailor 
aboard  that  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Philippines,  and  then  served  time  in  Alca- 
traz  prison,  a  convict.  He  lands  alone. 
The  prospectors  are  around  the  point, 
studying  rocks.  The  soldier  steals  their 
money  and  starts  inland.  They  come 
back,  see  their  stuff  gone,  and  him  scooting 
up  the  mountain.  They  think  he's  a 
native,  though  no  Aleut  would  steal,  and 
start  to  chase  him.  He  turns  and  opens 
fire.  Two  he  kills  in  their  tracks.  One  of 
the  brothers  is  only  shot  through  the  rubber 
boot,  but  so  he  can  hardly  walk.  He  can't 
navigate  the  schooner  alone,  and  tries  to 
find  help  on  the  island,  not  knowing  the's 
no  village.  He  wanders  about  starved  and 
almost  dead  for  weeks.  When  Rosenberg 
found  him  near  Cape  Lapin,  twenty  miles 
from  here,  he  was  so  far  gone  his  legs  was 
all  swelled  up.  Charlie  buried  the  other 
two  in  there " 

There! — yes.  The  hill  had  suddenly 
sprung  forth  in  exaggerated  clearness.  We 
were  sailing  free  at  a  great  rate  before  the 
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southwest  gale.  Fingers  of  that  rock 
island  snatched  at  us.  We  shook  in  their 
foamy  back  wash.     But  the  Captain  with 

amazed  agility  cast  tiller  and  boom  about, 
as  we  grazed  a  jagged  ledge — tight  squeak. 

"They  get  the  soldier?"  1  asked  before 
the  tension  had  relaxed. 

"  I  told  you,"  retorted  the  old  man 
peevishly.  "  1  lis  mates  come  ashore,  found 
the  bodies,  and  knowing  what  he  was, 
hunted  him  down,  and  give  him  over  to  the 
cutter  at  Unalaska.  .  .  .  Take  the 
tiller  while  1  unship  the  hook." 

We  had  doubled  the  cape,  and  were 
heading  in.  Elia  swung  the  lead.  Con- 
fusedly we  dropped  and  raised  anchor, 
lowered  peak  and  made  sail,  cursed  the 
boom,  pitched  awhile  with  bare  poles;  and 
at  last  the  chain  rattled  through  the  hawse 
for  keeps,  somewhere  in  the  surfy  darkness. 

Dawn,  and  the  Captain  growled  that  I 
must  hustle  ashore,  for  the  sea  was  rising. 
Northeast  under  the  blue  morning  cloud, 
great  dunes  made  away  till  my  eyes  ached, 
behind  the  gauzy  haze  of  wide  curves  of 
surf.  No  volcano.  No  barrabara.  "Rosen- 
berg's the  other  side  the  lagoon.  You  could 
see  his  schooner  through  your  glasses," 
said  the  Captain,  as  we  heaved  my  outfit 
above  high  water,  and  he  made  back  to  the 
Bear.  But  no  lagoon! — none  on  the  chart. 
A  sort  of  sentry  box,  an  otter  lookout,  half 
buried  in  sod,  peered  down  upon  the  reef 
from  the  gaunt  hill  at  the  exact  corner. 
But  I  was  here,  somewhere,  anyhow; 
derelict  among  the  big  red-veined  jellyfish, 
like  Japanese  flags,  from  which  this  coast, 
the  "slime  bank,"  takes  its  name.  Clean 
as  a  knife,  the  Cape  cut  off  the  schooner; 
pledged  to  be  back  September  ioth — 
perhaps,  maybe. 

1  started  up  the  beach,  crossed  a  stream 
where  rotting  but  still  live  salmon  struggled 
in  the  shallow  riffle.  Hundreds  littered  the 
sand,  dragged  out  by  the  squawking  cloud 
of  gulls  and  ravens  that  marks  every  creek 
mouth  in  the  North.  The  scavengers  had 
as  yet  simply  gouged  out  and  swallowed  the 
prime  delicacy  of  their  eyes.  It  smelt  and 
festered  there.  Yet — like  a  revelation — 1 
saw  the  perfect  balance  of  Nature.  Doomed 
fish;  living  gulls;  no  waste;  that  equipoise 
of  life  and  death,  seen  nowhere  but  in  the 
primeval  world,  a  secret  so  mighty  you 
must  wander  far  to  behold.  I  loathed  that 
carrion    crew    less.     The    Pacific    salmon 


returns  to  fresh  water  but  once,  to  spawn; 
then  he  dies.  Think  of  the  millions  that 
might  pollute  the  land — in  one  haul  of  a 
net  on  Kodiak  Island  80,000  have  been 
taken  that  in  a  month  would  have  been 
dead!  Weak  from  the  supreme  effort  of 
life,  egg-laying,  their  red  flesh  stains  the 
sloughing  skin  and  scales;  noses  are  wasted 
into  hooks  in  Alaskan  ponds  in  autumn. 
Each  seems  full  of  gigantic  red  goldfish, 
staining  the  water,  yet  all  fighting  meanly. 

Onward.  Soon  between  the  dunes  I  saw 
the  swamp  and  creeks  of  a  vast  lagoon. 
Still  the  glass  showed  no  schooner.  Was 
the  Captain  a  liar,  plotting  to  starve  me? 
1  was  about  to  strike  in  over  the  sands, 
when  twin  masts,  seeming  miles  away, 
peered  over  their  lowest  point.  Nearing  it 
at  last,  I  saw  a  man  figure  running  crazily 
about,  and  then  a  yellow  dory  with  two 
figures  on  the  lagoon.  I  came  to  a  swift 
river  too  wide  and  deep  to  ford,  as  they 
pulled  excitedly  to  me.  I  shouted  about 
the  Captain's  being  off  the  cape.  They 
answered  something  about  potatoes; 
landed.  One  was  an  Aleut.  The  white 
man  dashed  up  and  nearly  wrenched  my 
hand  off.  His  deep-lined  cheeks,  sunk 
eyes,  long  brown  mustache,  were  the  sort 
I  associate  with  grocers  and  Iowa  farmers. 
It  was  he — Rosenberg.  The  native,  Moses, 
his  son-in-law,  had  slant  features  which 
were  sly,  until  he  smiled. 

Haltingly  I  spoke  of  my  designs  on 
Shishaldin.  Scaling  it? — impossible,  of 
course,  said  the  hermit;  too  steep;  and  as 
will  all  lonely  men  first  showing  the  duress 
of  their  exile,  he  dwelt  in  hyperbole  on  its 
pyrotechnics  in  eruption;  how  the  flowing 
lava  made  a  great  fuss  splashing  over  the 
lower  ridges.  Sure  enough,  on  its  cloudy 
flanks  slept  the  dark  wedges  of  old  flows, 
and  countless  cinder  cones  huddled  behind. 
Bears?  One  had  lately  hit  his  cache  tent 
at  the  head  of  the  lagoon  a  clip,  tearing  it 
into  cotton  waste.  When  I  said  I  would 
visit  his  barrabara,  he  did  not  answer;  and 
knowing  that  he  must  kill  caribou  the  year 
round,  I  thought  he  might  suspect  that  I 
was  a  game  marshal.  But  I  didn't  insist 
on  seeing  his  home;  and  Moses  promised 
to  come  to  the  corner  in  the  dory,  and 
take  me  into  'the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  sea 
went  down. 

1  trudged  back  against  the  gale,  raised 
the    tent    under    the    dunes,    and    vainly 
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stalked  eight  caribou  with  horns  still  in  the 
velvet  up  the  mountain  toward  the  grave- 
yard. But  they  smelt  me  and  scampered 
away,  so  1  got  a  mess  of  cranberries,  and 
ate  potatoes  and  tea  in  camp. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  desolation  of 
those  next  three  days  of  gale  and  rain, 
wedged  between  surf  and  dune,  waiting  for 
Moses  to  breast  that  sea  that  never  fell.  I 
would  wander  inland  with  my  rifle  through 
the  gloom;  survey  the  blank  end  of  each 
valley  from  the  snow-banded  crown  of 
great  amphitheaters,  my  cheeks  lashed 
raw  by  the  drizzle,  the  deer  all  hid  in  gullies. 
I  talked  to  myself,  stretched  on  the  tundra 
among  big  toadstools  gnawed  by  rat  teeth, 
or  eating  salmonberries  at  the  lush  mouths 
of  gullies,  from  bushes  mashed  flat  by 
bears,  whose  human-like  claw  marks 
showed  the  wreck  of  gopher  holes.  Then  I 
felt  a  dull,  conscious  pleasure;  but  on 
reaching  camp  it  always  came  over  me  with 
horror  that  I  never  remembered  one  word 
or  cloying  thought  of  it  all ;  recollected  only 
the  pizzicato  derision  of  the  ravens,  the 
"Chee-eep!"  and  "Kr-ee-eee!"  of  picket 
pins,  whose  paths  led  like  the  stems  of 
black  flowers  from  their  burrows  down  each 
stream  bank. 

Came  one  day  my  first  vision  of  Shishal- 
din.  I  was  watching  for  caribou  from  the 
dune  top.  The  world  brightened  across  the 
distorted  shallows  of  the  lagoon.  A 
dazzling  white  cap-o'-liberty  drifted  over 
raw  cloud,  against  a  sky  of  pale  steel.  The 
mists  drooped  and  languished,  and  rare 
points  of  the  volcano's  glistening  fields  rose 
like  sheets  of  pearl  through  a  troubled  sea. 
It  was  far  sharper  than  Vsevidov,  as  if 
built  of  more  friable  stuff;  without  a  crater 
visible;  only  a  tiny  floor  topped  the  spire, 
tilted  slightly  to  the  northwest — no  steam 
at  all.  Only  a  black  shoulder  that  faced 
me  broke  its  utter  symmetry.  This  I 
picked  for  my  high  snow  camp,  not  ten 
miles  from  the  nea.est  lagoon  shore.  Be- 
low, black  and  ashy,  swarmed  hosts  of 
broken  cones  and  upstart,  inky  ridges,  in 
that  spectral  carving  neither  storm  nor 
wind,  but  fire  alone,  can  wreak. 

I  looked  down  to  camp.  Holy  cata- 
maran! Snooping  around  a  gully  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  tent,  meandered  a 
giant  brown  b'ar.  He  smelt  grub;  circled, 
sniffed,  swinging  and  raising  his  old  head 
wisely.     I  dashed  down  to  the  tent  for  my 


rifle,  but  he  saw  me  first;  vanished.  I 
sneaked  up  the  dune  to  get  above  him.  He 
had  crossed  to  the  head  of  the  larger  gully, 
and  when  1  peeked  was  watching  me  from 
out  of  range,  with  square  brown  head  and 
ears  lifted  wolfishly.  I  fired  again  and 
again,  raised  the  sights;  but  he  swung 
into  retreat,  turning  his  head  toward  me 
now  and  then,  and  with  tawny  immensity 
ploughing  through  the  rank  herbage, 
passed  over  a  fold  of  the  tundra  and  dis- 
appeared into  a  gully.  "The  d — dest 
thing!"  I  kept  muttering  excitedly.  "The 
crust  of  him,  on  his  old  nosey  business,"  as 
I  hustled  for  firewood.  Isn't  it  a  G.  A. 
Henty  tradition  that  grizzlies  'ware  a  fire? 

I  would  write  in  my  diary;  August  30th — 
The  loneliness  eats  into  me.  It's  worse 
than  when  I  crossed  Alaska  alone,  years 
ago.  Trees  grew  around  then.  I  am  boil- 
ing beans,  and  the  stove  leaks  about  the 
feed  pipe.  The  hole  vaporizes  the  oil  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  firecup,  and  keeps  flam- 
ing. I  always  light  the  stove  with  leaves 
of  V.  Hugo's  "Ninety-Three,"  as  I  read 
them.  I  sleep  not  six  above  high  water 
mark — with  the  steep  dunes  behind,  be- 
tween devil  and  deep  sea  with  a  vengeance. 
The  hollow-roaring  surf,  advancing,  re- 
treating, is  terrorizing  in  the  way  that 
ghosts  ought  to  be.  September  2d,  said 
the  green  farmer's  almanac  that  hung  by 
the  chickaman  stick  on  the  schooner  (a 
farmer's  almanac  printed  in  Sitka,  mind 
you),  the  moon  will  be  full.  That  means  a 
big  tide.  Eight  inches  more  of  it  would 
swamp  me.  Ravens  hover,  gray  gulls 
watch  over  me.  They  yell  like  wounded 
infants.  I  feel  like  that  old  eagle  at 
Nikolski. 

Shan't  sleep  much  to-night.  At  half- 
past  seven  I  shall  light  the  driftwood  fire. 
That  clings  to  me  as  an  obsession.  The 
watch  ticks  on  the  tent  pole.  Sand  seeps 
into  everything,  especially  the  butter.  The 
southwest  corner  of  the  tent  is  a  jumble  of 
dirty  frying-pans,  boiled  potatoes,  cran- 
berry sauce,  grease,  cartridges.  I've  dug  a 
sleeping  hole  to  fit  my  hips  and  wadded  it 
with  the  poncho.  Water  comes  at  four 
inches'  depth.  .  .  Sandy  rain  splutters 
on  the  tent.  Thermometer  41  °.  I  look  out 
at  the  darkening  vista  of  gale-carved  dunes, 
like  the  jumbled  edges  of  huge  toadstools, 
green  underneath,  hideous  and  fantastic 
over  the  inane  surf.     I  read  Joseph  Con- 
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rad's  "Lord  Jim"  by  the  last  stump  of 
candle.  Never  knew  before  it  was  such  a 
morbid  book.     .     .     . 

August  31st — I  loathe  this  false  ocean, 
this  surf  that  is  no  sea.  (What  do  I 
mean?)  It  spurts  up  the  shingle,  like  a 
geyser.  Worst  I  hate  the  rising  tide.  It 
gathers  in,  a  designing  imminence  of  dread, 
always  about  two  in  the  morning,  that  dire 
hour  when  the  blood  is  cold  and  thin  and 
the  soul  weary.  Then  outward  the  erect, 
black  undertow  sweeps  it,  leaving  me  chill, 
in  a  dispirited  void,  as  if  robbed  of  a 
precious  sorrow.  The  surf  tries  to  teach 
me  some  horrid  language.  I  hear  in  it  dire 
sounds — the  impact  of  leaden  plummets, 
the  deep  clang  of  gongs.     .     .     . 

Just  now  1  almost  cried  out.  Looking 
up  suddenly  across  the  sea  haze  and  roar, 
I  seemed  to  see  two  figures  standing  like 
statues  on  a  rock  off  the  cape.  Yonder 
was  the  graveyard.  But  the  glass  proved 
them  only  black,  pelican-like  birds. 

Rosenberg  doesn't  care  where  I  am. 
That  six  miles  were  as  well  six  hundred. 
That  sounding  surf-line — seeming  lulled  in 
rare  and  blinding  sunlight  flashes — is  the 
whole  world.  But  why  trip  and  double- 
trip  my  outfit  up  to  him,  when  to-morrow 
may  be  calm,  and  Moses  come  in  the  dory? 

The  sou'wester  is  blowing  harder,  a  very 
hurricane.  Surf  mountainous.  I  potter 
in  the  muss  of  dishes,  and  I  fry  beans,  which 
as  if  by  some  spell  turn  black.  No  fire  to- 
night. What  beast  would  prowl  in  this  blow? 
The  tent  shakes  in  reciprocated  anger  with 
the  storm.  I  have  a  giddy,  sinking  sense. 
The  tide  must  be  turning  in  the  darkness. 
My  head  aches.     I  cannot  write     .     .     . 

September  \st — .  .  .  Slept  three  piti- 
ful hours  to  midnight;  tossing,  icy  from 
underneath;  in  that  wakeful,  child  fear  I 
had  when  once  very  young  and  afraid  of 
the  dark  I  slept  by  the  sea,  and  a  fog  horn 
bathed  me  in  sweat  .  .  .  Yes,  the 
rising  tide  called  me.  The  breakers  here, 
and  those  down  the  beach,  I  know  speak  a 
different  language.  They  had  been  argu- 
ing about  me — what  to  do  with  me  on  to- 
morrow night's  full  moon.  But  they 
couldn't  understand  each  other.  Let  me 
build  them  a  sand  Tower  of  Babel  between! 
The  deeper,  distant  voice,  insists  mali- 
ciously, the  nearer,  my  waves,  I  believe 
plead  delay — but  only  to  lengthen  the 
sentence     .     .     .     The  gale  had  torn  the 


tent  fastening.  It  rained  buckets.  I  lit 
the  stove,  slept  with  it  burning  in  my 
arms,  till  it  blew  out,  and  the  choking 
fumes  woke  me  again. 

I  try  to  analyze  my  loneliness.  But  a 
void  has  slipped  in  between  myself  and  all 
my  aspirations.  How  easily  the  wild 
satisfies — and  revolts!  How  I  eat  my 
heart  out  in  civilization,  yearning  for  some 
revelation  in  just  such  pain  as  this!  I  at- 
tain nothing — no  solution,  avowal,  no 
cause  or   mitigation   of   the  old   despair. 

Getting  breakfast,  the  leaky  tube  at  last 
broke;  spurted  oil,  which  caught  fire.  I 
smothered  it,  saving  an  explosion.  There's 
a  fix.  I  must  have  a  stove  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  have  cut  off  cartridge  heads  to 
melt  in  a  spoon  over  a  driftwood  fire  if  the 
rain  stops,  to  solder  it.  What's  that  about 
melting  lead  on  Thursday  nights  in  Norse 
witch  lore?  Is  it  Thursday?  I'll  burn  the 
pipe  to  clean  off  the  oil,  as  I  have  no  acid, 
and  use  baking  powder  for  flux.     .     .     . 

XI 

I  could  wait  for  Moses  no  longer.  That 
afternoon  I  lugged  fifty  pounds  of  grub 
over  the  razor-clam  shells  to  the  lagoon 
stream,  past  the  otter  screen  of  two  hol- 
lowed drift  logs,  one  bracing  the  other.  A 
mile  away  I  saw  figures  about  the  beached 
schooner,  who  heard  my  shout,  as  the  wind 
was  with  me.  Moses  beat  toward  me  hard 
against  it,  with  Rosenberg's  eldest,  Willie, 
a  fair  boy  of  fifteen,  with  long  black  hair 
and  unmolded  mouth,  in  the  dory  bow. 
The  Aleut  would  be  at  my  tent  early  next 
morning,  to  pack  with  me  to  the  barrabara. 
"I  guess  so,"  said  he.  "We — we — got  to 
be  friends,"  I  burst  out  without  control. 
"  You're  going  to  stay  with  me  right 
along."  He  nodded,  stone-image-like,  but 
undismayed. 

Trudging  back,  battling  with  the  wind, 
the  streaming  surf  held  a  new  glory. 
Loneliness  and  the  vitiated  old  Captain 
had  insidiously  impaired  my  resistance  to 
these  wild  world  forces  at  top  pressure. 
Black  clouds  like  sculptured  hills  rose 
ahead,  the  sword  grasses  on  the  dunes 
glittered  with  green  incandescence,  and  a 
rainbow  like  a  vast  peacock  plume  touched 
the  cape  end.  Light  too  brilliant  for  mere 
glare,  darkness  too  shadowy  for  mass, 
struck  a  red-letter  dissonance  in  Nature, 
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dire  and  unforgettable.  I  was  happier 
that  night,  by  pledge  of  a  fellowship, 
savage  though  it  was. 

Next  morning  I  rose  from  a  bed  of  water 
wrung  from  my  body  by  the  cold  sand; 
sorted  and  packed.  Moses  appeared,  and 
we  rested  our  loads  once  to  the  lagoon, 
where  we  waited  for  the  rising  tide,  drying 
the  tent.  Even  at  the  flood,  its  water  was 
so  shallow  we  pushed  the  dory  through 
mud  the  two  miles  to  Rosenberg's,  while 
the  favoring  gale  all  but  ripped  our  sprit- 
sail,  and  mailard  ducks  counciled  on  every 
mud  bank. 

High  dunes  hid  the  barrabara  from  the 
slime  bank.  Never  was  a  hermit  so 
cleanly  hidden.  Never  did  1  fall  into  a 
world  so  plenary,  so  happy  and  heroic,  as 
this  spontaneous  exile's.  Outwardly  here 
was  but  a  piece  of  Nikolski  and  Makushin; 
two  huts  with  lawns  on  top,  a  cave-like 
smokehouse,  salmon  drying  frames,  fish 
offal.  We  waded  ashore  by  the  pile  of 
driftwood.  A  bare-legged  figure  in  a  tat- 
tered skirt  dashed  into  the  barrabara.  1 
heard  a  man's  voice:  "Has  Lillie  got  on 
her  shoes?"  And  then  the  angular,  square- 
shouldered  German  bounded  pleasantly 
toward  me,  and  1  pitched  my  tent  on  the 
moss  below  his  door.  From  that  instant  he 
never  spared  me.  He  would  not  let  me 
out  of  his  sight.  Never  have  I  seen  loneli- 
ness so  incarnate,  but  without  regret  or 
woe,  confessed  by  no  direct  word  or  act. 
I,  who  had  been  eating  out  my  isolated 
heart,  felt  like  a  composite  of  all  humanity 
beside  him. 

He  had  lived  here  seven  years  in  one  hut, 
with  his  native  wife  and — gradually — six 
children,  in  two  tiny  rooms.  In  the  other 
cabin  dwelt  an  ancient  native  and  his 
squaw — he  was  stone  blind — and  Rosenberg 
told  me  pathetically  how  the  old  man 
would  try  to  fish,  never  catching  one 
salmon.  He  supported  them.  Every  July 
he  sailed  to  Unalaska,  to  sell  his  skins  and 
buy  flour  and  such.  If  1  hid  in  my  tent  to 
read,  he  cast  himself  boyishly  by  me  and 
talked:  how  the  "pipe"  of  Shishaldin  was 
choked  now;  how  he  hated  Unalaska,  with 
its  degenerate  Russians  and  indolent  na- 
tives. His  children  were  always  sick 
there.  It  was  too  civilized,  that  jumping- 
off  place  of  North  America,  the  western- 
most white  town  of  the  hemisphere, 
touched  once  a  month  by  a  tiny  steam 


schooner  cruising  two  thousand  miles  of 
coast.'  He  gave  up  hunting,  fishing,  paint- 
ing his  schooner,  beleek-making,  to  talk  to 
me.  In  this  world  only  Unimak,  right 
here,  could  suit  him. 

Here  land  was  illimitable.  You  took  it 
without  obligation,  solicitation,  payment. 
No  one  could  encroach,  evict  for  any  reason, 
lord  it  over  you  in  wealth  or  rank.  Here 
you  ruled.  You  were  free.  You  were  be- 
yond the  pale  of  artifice  or  discrimination. 
All  this  he  spoke  of  clearly  and  simply. 
"No  man  can  crowd  you  here,  eh,  or  make 
you  think  you  ain'  as  good  as  him,  eh?"  he 
laughed.  "What  a  place  settled  countries 
must  be  already!  Every  man  a-spying  on 
every  other."  He  had  attained  his  dream, 
and  had  not  found  it  hollow — the  one  man 
in  all  the  world  like  that,  I  swear!  It 
pierced  me  that  this  hermit  on  this  for- 
gotten isle,  in  this  most  desolate  sea,  had 
faced  and  solved  the  crux  of  life  as  never 
had  been  done  before.  I  felt  abject.  For 
1,  and  all  of  us,  secretly  treasure  the  same 
dream,  and  willingly  would  court  efface- 
ment,  but  for  the  illusion  that  some  such 
guerdon  as  this  man's  will  be  ours  some  day, 
somewhere.  And  I  and  all  fail,  through 
imperfection  of  our  manhood,  resigning  to 
that  ancestral  Moloch  which  falsely  holds 
utter  happiness  impossible  on  earth. 

Hospitable!  1  had  to  eat  every  meal 
under  the  barrabara's  one  skylight,  by  the 
big  range  and  feathery  family  bed;  eat 
yeast  bread,  preserved  blueberries,  moss- 
berries,  fresh  wild  strawberries  now  just 
ripe  on  the  dunes,  roast  caribou.  The  red 
deer  quarters  were  hoisted  from  the  blow- 
flies high  on  a  pole  by  the  door,  like  an 
ensign.  Every  week  Charley  killed  an 
animal  from  the  inexhaustible  supply. 
Standing  at  his  door,  spyglass  in  hand,  he 
would  sweep  the  wide  tundra  between  surf 
and  snow.  Sighting  a  herd,  he  was  off;  in 
an  hour  a  shot,  at  which  the  kids  trooped 
after,  returning  laden  with  flesh,  stained 
and  dripping  with  blood. 

At  first  they  peeked  at  me  from  behind 
the  door,  and  if  1  came  suddenly  on  them 
ran  in  panic  as  though  1  were  a  ghost. 
But  slowly  1  won  them;  rather,  they  won 
me.  "Afraid,  I  guess,"  said  Moses  stolidly 
at  first,  when  ,the  girls  cried  as  I  came  near. 
But  soon  they  buzzed  around,  hung  on  my 
neck,  pawed  over  my  outfit,  asked  a 
thousand  questions,  chattered  more  than 


Storm-bound  on  the  slopes  of  Shishaldin  Volcano,  September,  1906.     Moses,  author's  companion, 
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their  father.  He  deprecated  their  as- 
saults, and  would  order  them  harshly  away, 
saying:  "You  know  how  it  is  with  kids." 
He  seemed  almost  jealous  of  them.  My 
revulsion  to  miscegenation  weakened.  I 
loved  them;  Willie,  Jack,  Dannie  for  boys, 
Kate,  Lillie,  Sarah  for  girls,  dear  little  half- 
breeds  with  bloody  shirts,  but  ever  in  their 
best  shoes  and  stockings  for  my  benefit. 

Could  they  mend  my  stove?  No,  Charlie 
had  no  solder  iron,  no  acid.  They  all 
studied  it  like  a  Jap  puzzle.  But  they 
would  lend  me  the  stove  on  the  schooner, 
to  burn  driftwood  up  the  lagoon,  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  at  least.  We 
pushed  the  dory  and  waded  down  to  the 
craft,  but  its  stove  was  too  heavy.  We 
crossed  to  an  old  barrabara  used  as  a 
storehouse,  and  found  a  rusted  sheet-iron 
affair,  which  I  took,  and  two  candles  to 
read  "Lord  Jim"  by.  The  while  Dannie, 
large-eyed  little  brownie  and  more  of  an 
Aleut  than  the  others,  who  showed  native 
blood  very  little,  kept  singing,  "  He  sleeps 
all  day  and  reads  all  night,  he  sleeps  all 


day  and  reads  all  night,"  which  was  half 
true,  anyway. 

But  some  stoicism  had  to  pay  the  price 
of  such  happiness  as  this  family's.  I 
learned  slowly,  in  scraps  of  casual  talk, 
what  its  austere  tax  was.  At  first  I  only 
felt  the  exaction  as  wonderful  and  unique; 
not  until  I  had  left  Rosenberg  did  its  hero- 
ism possess  me  like  a  sudden  shadow.  How 
he  hunted  sea-otter  showed  the  heart  of 
his  life;  sea-otter,  that  half-human,  all  but 
extinct,  deity  of  this  bleak  sea,  of  which 
less  than  thirty  a  year  are  now  taken,  which 
the  fur-seal  of  international  strife,  in  the 
old  days  not  thought  worth  killing,  but 
now  dyed  and  boomed  into  popularity, 
has  replaced.  Mostly  in  winter  he  trapped 
foxes,  getting  some  hundred  a  year,  which 
he  sold  for  two  dollars  each;  but  lately  one 
of  those  recurrent  pestilences  such  as  kill 
the  Northern  rabbits  every  seven  years — 
the  animal  kingdom's  Malthusian  Law — 
had  decimated  them. 

One  sea-otter  skin  sells  for  from  two  to 
four  hundred  dollars.     Rosenberg  got  per- 
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haps  one  a  winter,  but  it  supported  his  family 
a  whole  season.  He  did  not  hunt  at  sea, 
and  the  otter,  even  when  breeding,  never 
seeks  land.  Sometimes  he  is  driven  there, 
but  only  during  the  wildest  storms  of  win- 
ter. Then  Charlie  patrolled  the  beach,  but 
not  only  he;  Willie  with  his  fifteen  years 
did  likewise.  Pleasant  weather,  it  was  no 
use.  But  let  a  storm  arise,  and  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  storms  more  malign.  By  day 
or  night  the  two  must  leave  the  cabin,  climb 
the  dunes  to  the  frozen  slime  of  the  black 
shingle.  There  they  parted;  one  east,  one 
west,  into  the  teeth  of  the  blizzard.  They 
went  alone,  ever  alone.  Each  searched 
twenty  miles  of  strand.  At  wide  intervals 
they  had  built  huts,  where  a  stove,  tea,  and 
beleek  were  cached;  between  them,  such 
lookouts  hollowed  from  drift  logs  as  I  had 
seen.  They  would  be  out  for  days  on  end, 
wearily  crunching  the  frozen  foam,  glisten- 
ing-eyed in  the  white  obscurity.  What 
were  the  father's  thoughts  then?  The 
boy's,  who  had  never  even  seen  a  tree? 
Did  Charlie,  who  like  the  Captain  had  first 
come  North  on  an  otter  schooner,  ever 
regret  the  life  he  gave  his  offspring?  A 
sailor,  he  had  seen  the  world,  and  knew 
that  his  children's  darkened  blood  must 
ever  prison  them  in  the  isolation  he  had 
craved,  he  had  given  them,  but  which 
might  not  yield  them  happiness.  In  them 
could  stir  his  race's  transmitted  yearnings, 
maybe  polar  to  his  own — instincts  for  its 
countless  endeavors,  ever  to  be  denied 
them.  Childhood  looks  with  imperial  eyes 
upon  the  world.  Was  it  all  fair?  .  .  . 
Whichever  found  the  otter  spent  and 
struggling  in  the  undertow,  beat  it  over  the 
head  with  a  drift  root,  lest  it  revived  and 
put  back  to  sea. 

"Willie  found  the  one  last  year,"  said 
the  hermit,  "right  out  under  the  dune  here. 
But  I  tell  you.  It's  oftener  we  come  to  a 
man's  body  on  the  beach.  A  sailor,  you 
know,  washed  ashore  from  a  cod  or  herring 
ship  that  gets  caught  in  the  ice,  or  a 
prospector  taking  chances.  It's  funny  how 
Willie  generally  finds  them.  He's  dragged 
bodies  miles  to  here."  The  father  pointed 
vaguely  toward  the  volcano.  "We  bury 
them  up  there." 

Yes,  yes,  what  were  the  boy's  thoughts 
then? 

The  man  was  giving  me  a  caribou  fore- 
quarter.     I  was  hungry  with  a  wild  beast's 


craving  for  red  flesh,  having  tasted  none 
for  weeks.  High  over  the  burnished  lagoon 
floated  the  spire  of  Shishaldin.  It  struck 
me  that  only  one  word,  "feminine,"  de- 
scribed its  singular  delicacy  and  beauty; 
and  once  I  saw  what  may  have  been  a  soft, 
white  bubbling  of  steam,  whipped  down 
and  away  on  the  far  side  toward  the 
Pacific. 

After  supper,  Rosenberg  threw  himself 
in  my  tent,  and  told  of  its  last  eruption,  in 
1  go  1.  He  was  in  False  Pass,  which  sepa- 
rates Unimak  from  the  mainland  to  the 
north.  Clouds  gathered,  as  in  a  thunder- 
storm, to  a  great  booming  like  beaten  dish- 
pans,  and  four  inches  of  ashes  like  snow  fell 
through  total  darkness.  I  had  to  send  him 
away.  I  closed  the  tent  for  respite  from 
the  kids.  No  sand,  and  Oh!  the  moss  was 
soft,  and  the  traitorous  surf  behind  the 
dunes  only  a  whisper.  I  still  was  meat- 
crazy.  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  of  that 
cold,  red  flesh,  thirsting  for  it.  I  salted 
the  joint  well,  and  as  I  crawled  into  my 
blankets,  put  it  and  a  knife  at  my  head. 
I  cut  off  and  ate  chunk  after  chunk;  the 
sleepier  I  got  the  faster  and  more  raven- 
ously I  devoured  the  raw  steaks.  All 
through  the  night,  cannibally,  atavistically, 
I  gorged  myself. 

XII 

Yet  I  neared  the  heart  of  a  savage  in 
that  hopeless  week  at  the  edge  of  winter, 
stormbound  on  the  ashy  deserts  and  snows 
of  Shishaldin. 

At  breakfast  next  day  I  first  saw  Charlie's 
squaw,  young  and  neat,  hardly  twenty-five 
years  old.  "My  wife,"  he  said,  eyes  in  his 
coffee  cup,  talking  on;  and  she  effaced 
herself  shyly  behind  the  sewing  machine, 
as  white  men's  squaws  always  will.  Where 
races  mix,  I  have  never  placed  the  deeper 
sense  of  guilt,  with  man  or  woman. 

We  sailed  up  the  lagoon,  through  a 
cloudy,  rose-gold  morning;  followed  a  creek 
that  doubled  on  itself,  to  camp  by  a 
nick  in  the  volcano's  apron,  where  straw- 
berries grew  in  the  tent.  I  gave  Moses  the 
rifle,  told  him  to  kill  caribou,  and  hit  off  for 
the  snowbank  in  an  inky  slit  between  two 
ash  cones  like  nipples  up  the  mountain. 

You  travel  tundra  as  if  walking  ovei 
spring  beds  placed  interminably  end  to 
end.  Lava  fields  like  high  and  petrified 
black  surf,  the  "burnt  rocks,"  as  Charlie 
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called  them,  blighted  its  soft  swell.  Deep 
bear  trails,  each  in  two  wide-apart  sections, 
made  me  waddle.  How  detachedly  the 
beasts'  legs  are  hung,  and  what  long  steps 
they  take!  They  led  me  six  miles  through 
a  maelstrom  of  crazy  ridges,  which  upset 
all  sense  of  distance  and  proportion.  1 
reached  high  distorted  pedestals,  hiberna- 
ting caves,  black  as  Acheron  and  edged 
with  sickly  ferns.  I  climbed  the  snow  be- 
tween the  nipples,  into  a  still-born  region, 
of  lone  pillars  twisted  out  of  hot  rock.  Yet 
moss  flushed  the  black  meadowsof  pounded 
ash  with  a  fleeting  tenderness,  and  snow- 
banks melted  like  sugar  candy.  Over  all 
hung  poised  a  hushed  dampness,  the  sort 
of  breathless  volcanic  silence  that  preludes 
cataclysms;  an  aching  suspense.  Yet,  life! 
On  high  swung  a  gray  hawk,  and  deer 
tracks  vanished  over  monstrous  rock  lips 
into  the  welter  of  snow  and  colder  cloud. 

Some  running  root  peeped  through  the 
ash,  in  weathered  nubs  like  bleached  bone. 
Soaked  in  kerosene,  it  might  warm  tea. 
So  here  we  should  have  to  camp  for  a  dash 
up  the  volcano;  higher,  with  the  oil  stove 
broken,  it  was  impossible  to  live.  Then, 
as  the  stinging  fog  closed  in,  I  saw  west- 
ward among  the  cowled  hills  around 
Pogrumnoi,  a  lake,  the  sea,  .  a  glacier — 
what?  It  was  too  blue  for  water,  with 
shifting  colors  too  evanescent  for  ice.  .  I 
reached  the  tent  with  nightfall,  and  told 
Moses,  who  had  shot  a  caribou  five  miles 
away,  about  it.  "Ah.  That,  Unimak 
Ahloh,"  he  said.  "Ah-loh,  all-same  sea.'' 
"A  salt  lake?"  1  asked  excitedly.  "A  salt 
lake,  with  no  outlet?"  He  nodded.  "Then 
no  one  knows  of  it.  It's  on  no  map,  in  no 
Russian  account.  Has  Rosenberg  ever 
seen  it?"  "Never,  I  guess,"  said  Moses. 
.     .     .     A  discovery.     Ho,  ho! 

Two  days  we  waited  in  the  southwest 
drizzle,  alert  to  move  camp  at  the  first  sign 
of  clearing.  We  bucked  the  stiff  blow 
down  the  lagoon,  dragging  punky  drift- 
wood from  the  muck,  sniffing  each  piece  as 
Moses  said,  "  Kodiak  spruce,  no  good."  We 
packed  the  meat  across  the  burnt  rocks, 
where  foxes  like  delicate  statues  stared  at 
us.  The  stove  wouldn't  burn  for  a  hoot,  so 
we  ate  half-raw  steaks  warmed  over  the 
pipe.  "Don't  care.  All  right,"  would  say 
the  native.  I  gathered  meadow  mush- 
rooms, the  first  he  had  ever  eaten;  and, 
"Taste  like  mud,"  he  damned  them. 


It  was  enervating.  Moses  would  lie  in 
the'  tent,  snapping  his  fingers  by  the  hour. 
It  took  some  control  not  to  restrain  him — 
gently.  It  worried  me  that  he  wouldn't 
smoke.  I  urged  him.  "Make  me  very 
sick,"  he  said.  "Once  I  try  cigar  .  .  ." 
I  recited  the  plot  of  "Lord  Jim";  never 
saw  it  had  one  before.  But  he  could  play 
casino!  And  we  did,  every  night,  he  add- 
ing the  cards  far  faster  than  I.  I  searched 
him  slowly.  "Do  the  natives  like  Ameri- 
cans better  than  Russians?"  And  he 
answered :  "  Russian  days  Aleuts  never  had 
nothing.  But  white  men  pretty  bad,  any- 
how." Yet  the  Japs  were  worst.  This 
year,  beside  raiding  the  Pribyloff  rookeries, 
they  had  pirated  this  coast.  "All  otter 
lookout  cabins  robbed,"  he  said.  "They 
take  stove,  food,  even  oarlocks  from  boats. 
We  find  their  kind  of  cigarette  in  them. 
We  catch  them,  we  shoot,"  and  his  slant 
eyes  flashed;  as  I  goaded  such  vengeance, 
crawling  abed  to  chew  beleek. 

I  asked  him  his  religion;  at  last  we  got  as 
near  as  that.  "Not  been  to  church  since 
my  mudder  died,"  he  said.  Still  the  un- 
fordable  gulf  of  race  separated  us.  We 
couldn't  get  much  nearer,  without  sham; 
he  wondering  at  the  why  of  my  advances, 
I  viewing  him  as  a  creature  in  a  side-show. 
Races  were  made  so.     It  was  meant  to  be. 

September  6th,  the  fog  magically  curdled 
letting  through  sunlight.  We  were  off;  we 
had  to  go,  for  as  Moses  said,  "Only  two 
more  day  wood."  We  packed  four  days' 
grub,  meat,  tea,  two  rolls  of  erbswurst,  four 
crackers  and  a  gallon  of  oil,  over  the  lava 
maelstrom,  up  the  gash  between  the 
nipples.  Loads  were  heavy;  I  counted 
every  step;  we  quenched  thirst  with  moss- 
berries  which  we  lushed  up  like  hot  coffee, 
spitting  out  the  pulps.  In  that  upper 
gloom,  I  found  myself  repeating: 

As  I  came  through  the  desert,  thus  it  was  .  .  . 
As  I  came  through  the  desert     .     .     . 

We  built  a  hollow  cairn  of  lava  blocks, 
fitting  them  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  We 
wandered  far  with  knife  and  rucksack, 
gathering  the  bony  roots,  like  peasants  in 
that  picture,  "The  Gleaners";  put  a  plate 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cairn — "pean,"  we 
called  it — and  the  twigs  burned  hot  enough 
to  boil  water  and  pea  soup. 

Four  days  begot  our  apogee  of  dejection. 
If  the  mists  so  much  as  hardened,  we  hit  up 


the  next  snowy  wall.  Three  great  ash  cones 
loomed  ahead;  the  central  and  most  distant 
was  under  the  cliffs  seen  from  the  "cor- 
ner," for  which  we  aimed,  across  the  soupy 
fog  of  another  James  Thompson  desert. 
Here  rose  fewer  deflowered  plinths,  but  one 
Rodin-like  figure  guarded  the  lip  of  a 
lustrous  snowfield  that  never  was  revealed. 
I  sat  on  a  scab  of  rock.  Moses,  tearing  up 
and  down  for  warmth,  shot  me  glances  of 
mutiny  and  suffering.  I  know  he  thought 
me  mad.  A  heart-sinking  hopelessness  was 
bred  in  me;  anger  and  a  corroding  bitter- 
ness, far  worse  than  despair.  We  would 
wait.  Eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock.  You 
know  it  cannot  clear,  yet  it  may,  it  may. 
You  have  come  very  far,  for  a  purpose. 
You  have  got  to  do  your  best.  All  forces 
drive  you  down.  But  you  cling  on — more 
grimly  than  if  only  the  gale  routed,  and  you 
hung  to  the  lava  with  splitting  nails.  Yet 
the  place  is  virgin,  your  discovery;  just 
being  there,  in  its  first  beholding,  is  in  some 
strange  way  heroic,  and  in  the  obliterated 
future  to  be  memorable.  .  .  .  Snow 
streamers  lash  us,  stiffen  an  ear,  numb  a 
finger.     The    drizzle    thickens    like    flour 


added  to  water;  we  see  a  fawn  and  ghostly 
doe  watch  us;  we  scuttle  back  to  camp, 
resuming  places  in  "The  Gleaners."  We 
wander  far  toward  the  cathedral  spires  of 
Isanotski,  whence  over  the  tiny  dunes  of 
Cape  Lapin,  against  the  Bering  wall  of 
tempered  steel,  the  line  of  breakers  is  so 
thin  and  bright  I  must  wipe  a  film  from  my 
strained  eyes. 

September  8th — .  .  .  Here  we  sit  in 
the  tent,  in  a  blue-opal  vividness.  The 
silence  would  be  terrible,  were  it  compre- 
hensible. The  savage  just  keeps  me  sane, 
saves  me  from  talking  to  myself.  We 
come  no  nearer  in  the  void.  He  rolls  over, 
rastles  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gazes  at  me 
animally,  without  a  glimmer  .  .  .  The 
lava  rises  in  the  fog,  like  flesh  wounds 
crusted  with  serum,  forms  a  sort  of  diseased 
statuary — Laocoons,  serpent-bitten,  not 
crushed,  gladiators  dying,  but  of  cold  and 
starvation.  Sure,  these  are  the  hills  of 
Childe  Rowland's  plain.  But  I'll  hear  no 
bugle-horn. 

It  lies  on  my  conscience  how  Moses  must 
think  me  crazy,  staying  shivering  days  up 
here,  just  to  climb  a  mountain — a  thing 
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he's  never  heard  of,  which  generations 
couldn't  make  him  understand.  I  try  to 
explain,  to  justify  myself.  1  use  simple 
words,  but  even  they  portray  a  cold  and 
civilized  idealism,  beyond  his  savage 
simplicity.  My  goal  seems  useless.  I  feel 
ashamed.  I  insist  that  I  don't  expect  to 
get  to  the  top — only  to  do  my  best.  I  feel 
that  if  he  thought  I  believed  I'd  reach  it, 
he'd  be  too  much  of  a  fool  to  stay  another 
minute  with  me.  I  stammer  finally: 
"Just,  you  see,  so  no  one  can  say  (I  mean 
this:  so  I  can  never  tell  myself — but  he 
couldn't  grasp  that,  and  the  hell  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — )  I  didn't  do  my  best, 
you  know."  Then  I  stifle  back  an  heroic 
platitude,  and  he  smiles  and  nods  glazed 
eyes,  his  rigid,  blank  lips. 

"Now  for  casino,"  I  laugh.  He  brightens, 
gets  very  talkative,  squirms  about,  slams 
the  cards.  The  only  open  sesame  to  him — 
a  game  of  casino!  "  Pick  out  his  eyes,"  he 
cries,  swooping  up  a  trick.  He  always 
wins.  Then  I  turn  over,  light  the  candle, 
turn  my  back.  He  lies  like  a  mummy,  his 
senseless  eyes  eating  through  my  back.  I 
feel  them. 

September  qlh — .  .  .  Damn  "  Lord 
Jim."  I've  read,  and  re-read,  and  re-re-re- 
read it.  Some  of  its  analysis  comes  right 
out  and  bites  me.  I  feel  like  bursting  from 
the  tent  and  yelling  among  the  lava 
effigies. 

5:15  P.M.  .  .  The  wind  has  died. 
The  opal  gloom  is  fresh-chilled.  What's 
up?  The  doe  and  fawn  are  standing  not 
ten  yards  away.  Sh!  Sh!  .  .  .  We're 
eating  the  last  half  a  cracker.     .     .     . 

Finally  I've  persuaded  Moses  to  smoke. 
And  he  rolled  a  cigarette  far  quicker  and 
better  than  I.  "Don't  tell  me  you  never 
smoked  before,"  said  I,  amazed.  "No,  I 
never  smoke,"  said  he.  "  But  I  used  roll 
them  for  my  mudder  .  .  ."  His  three 
faults  are:  1.  The  finger-snapping.  2.  He 
counts  the  spades  in  his  tricks  as  he  takes 
them.  3.  When  he  gets  water  from  the 
snow  puddle,  he  always  drinks  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  teapot.     .     .     . 

Plumes  of  mist  raced  southwest  with  the 
dawn.     It  flashed  out  the  peak  for  the  first 


time.  Shishaldin  is  clear  only  when  the 
wind  is  from  north  of  east  or  west,  its 
rarest  quarter  on  the  slime  bank.  With 
the  last  chunk  of  perhmican,  we  headed 
past  the  Rodin  carving,  up  the  veiled  tongue 
of  snow,  to  the  middle  cone.  Level  with 
its  top,  the  cold  breeze  died.  A  gloom 
swam  across  the  dazzling  fields.  No  ocean 
to  behold  from  the  shoulder  that  over- 
looked the  Pacific.  Thence,  quivering 
continents  of  fog  burst  out  of  a  feathery 
floor  and  strained  against  the  spire,  over 
which  arched  jauntily  a  sickle  of  fibrous 
vapor.  I  saw  the  perfidy.  The  wind  was 
only  shifting,  "with  the  sun,"  the  long 
way  around  from  southwest  to  southeast. 

But  we  swung  up,  from  cone  to  higher 
cone;  from  one  cupped  summit  to  the  long 
slope  of  a  next.  Never  was  Moses'  face  so 
blank,  his  step  so  faltering.  I  felt  a  revul- 
sion, as  if  he  were  some  voluptuary,  who 
yet  despised  me.  No  moral  sting  had  ever 
propped  him  in  a  despair.  Yet  I  knew 
that  the  ascent  was  hopeless,  that  the 
autumn  of  steady  rain  and  gale  had  long 
set  in. 

Still  on.  No  need  to  cut  steps.  Gusts 
seized  us  in  a  welter  of  blinding  snow. 
Stuck  forward  into  that  blizzard,  the  end  of 
the  axe  was  invisible.  We  had  reached  the 
cliffs  of  the  shoulder,  then  impossible,  more 
than  foolhardy,  to  scale.  A  blast  drove  us 
into  the  choked  vent  of  a  dead  fumarole,  to 
the  old,  old  trick  of  dogged  waiting.  It 
came  on  very  cold.  The  blizzard  rimmed 
our  eyebrows  with  ice.  Hour  on  hour  we 
trod  a  path  on  that  steep  inner  wall,  once 
incandescent,  that  now  knew  only  the 
frenzied  seethe  of  iceflakes.  We  spoke  not 
once.  Passing  each  other,  we  turned  our 
backs. 

So  came  the  expected  end  of  the  volcano 
chase.  Groping  once  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  I  was  cast  back  bodily  by  the  gale.  At 
the  first  luminous  lull,  we  crept  again  to  the 
edge,  and  crouching  between  blasts, 
struggled  down  through  the  deep  snow, 
which  had  fallen  far  below  camp.  From 
the  bear  trails  below  the  storm,  the  Cap- 
tain's weathered  sails  specked  the  reaches 
off  Cape  Mordvinov,  impatient  for  Un- 
alaska. 


THE    END 


THE    TIMBER    CRUISER'S 
CLOSE   CALL 

BY    B.   W.    MITCHELL 


PLEASE  Be  Careful  Of   Fire  And 
Be  Sure  The  Fire  Is  All  Out  Before 

You  Leave  And  Oblige  Everybody. 

HIS  quaint  notice,  labori- 
ously penciled  in  a  blaze 
on  a  giant  cedar  (arbor 
vitce)  looked  admonish- 
ingly  down  upon  our  lit- 
tle camp  in  the  Big  Bend 
$M?  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  is  here  yet  a  primeval  wild;  but  no 
nook  along  the  banks  or  in  the  huge  foot 
hills,  no  timbered  recess  of  the  high  Sel- 
kirks,  was  so  hidden  or  remote  that  the 
square-hewn  timber  claim  stakes  did  not 
stare  us  in  the  face,  a  rude  record  penciled 
on  each,  with  often  a  warning  against  the 
dreaded  fire.  We  lay  around  the  camp- 
fire  fighting  mosquitoes  and  no  see-'ems, 
each  deeming  himself  favored  of  fortune 
when  the  smoke  drifted  his  way.  Vergil, 
Dante  and  Milton  have  left  us  vivid  and 
startling  descriptions  of  hell;  but  not  one 
of  them  has  added  to  the  torments  by 
peopling  it  with  British  Columbia  mos- 
quitoes. Yet,  despite  the  pests,  we  had 
that  delicious  sense  of  isolation  which 
comes  to  a  man  far  back  in  the  Big  Woods 
with  a  congenial  friend.  The  icy  Columbia 
rushed  past  with  vicious  hissings,  a  green- 
white  flood  turbid  with  glacial  silt. 

Suddenly,  hugging  the  opposite  bank, 
a  canoe  came  in  sight  creeping  inch  by  inch 
upstream,  gaining  slowly  on  the  fierce  cur- 
rent under  the  powerful  strokes  of  two 
skilled  paddlers.  They  labored  on  a  hun- 
dred yards  above  our  camp,  then  turning 
the  canoe's  bow  into  the  swish  and  swirl, 
swept  across  in  swift  diagonal  and  leaped 
ashore  at  our  smudge. 


"Hello,  boys,"  called  a  cheery  voice, 
"back  again  where  you  have  room  to 
breathe?" 

It  was  Puffle;  and  that  name  means  a 
good  deal  in  the  Big  Bend,  for  Puffle  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  trappers  and  timber 
cruisers  who  yearly  plunge  into  the  un- 
known from  Revelstoke  to  woo  fortune  for 
timber  or  fur — and  sometimes  to  win, 
facing  the  while  hardship  and  adventure 
to  try  the  stoutest  nerve. 

Comfort  reigned  around  that  little  camp 
fire  that  evening;  pipes  were  smoked  and 
tea  was  brewed,  material  accompaniments 
to  chat  and  cheer.  Then  some  one  asked  a 
question;  just  what,  is  immaterial;  only 
the  answer  matters. 

"  Boys,"  said  Puffle  seriously,  "  I  thought 
last  winter  I  was  out  of  it.  Close  call,  you 
ask?  Well,  pretty  close,  I  had  started  out 
from  Revelstoke  with  the  usual  outfit,  a 
twenty-five  foot  Peterboro  loaded  down  to 
about  the  six-hundred-pound  limit  with  all 
my  traps.  I  went  away  up  Canoe  River 
and  had  been  having  pretty  good  luck, 
when,  boys,  I  played  the  fool.  I  got  in  a 
hurry.  I  took  overlong  hikes  and  ate  cold 
grub  to  save  time.  We  fellows  don't  dare 
do  that.  No  man  in  the  winter  woods  can 
stand  cold  grub;  he  must  cook  well  and 
take  his  rest.  Then  it  doesn't  matter  if  he 
has  to  wade  creeks  and  sleep  wet  and  live 
wet  days  at  a  time;  he  can  resist  it,  he's 
got  the  fuel  in  him.  We  have  a  rule  that 
when  we  get  in  a  hurry,  we  must  camp  a 
whole  day  and  think  it  over.  When  I 
found  myself  going,  I  did  camp  and  think 
it  over,  but  I  guess  I  was  a  bit  late  about  it. 
I  dug  Oregon  grape  and  princess  pine  and 
boiled  them  down  for  blood  tonic  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  some  foxglove  for 
my  heart,  which  had  begun  to  kick  too 
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hard  when  I  climbed. .  Then  I  hurt  my 
foot  before  the  roots  had  put  me  in  shape, 
and  when  I  found  a  toe  black  one  morning 
1  knew  I  must  pull  for  down  river.  1 
cached  my  Stuff  and  started.  1  had  to 
hurry  then.  All  day  I  snowshoed,  biting 
hard  on  a  bit  of  pine  to  forget  the  pain. 
Nights  I'd  find  a  hollow  cedar  log,  cut  holes 
in  it  about  ten  feet  apart  for  draft,  kindle  a 
lire  at  the  end  and  lie  down  on  the  log. 
When  the  fire  had  burned  up  to  the  draft 
hole  at  my  foot,  I  moved  up  another  hole. 
When  I  couldn't  find  a  log,  I'd  dig  a  pit 
down  in  the  snow,  kindle  a  brush  fire  in  it 
anil  sleep  at  the  edge  of  the  ashes.  I 
reached  Smith  Creek  all  right,  and  by  then 
my  whole  foot  was  black.  Boys — may  I 
live  to  forget  it — I  fell  in  crossing  that 
Creek;  fell  in  over  head  and  ears,  in  ice 
water,  and  nothing  between  me  and  Revel- 
stoke  to  help  me.  If  I  stopped,  beside  the 
certainty  of  freezing,  I  knew  my  hurt  would 
never  let  me  start  again;    and   I   didn't 


think  I  could  keep  going.  I  felt  I  was  gone, 
but  1  resolved  I'd  die  hard  and  play 
the  game  through.  Off  I  hiked  on  the 
raqucttes;  awful  going  it  was,  the  pain 
killing  me  by  inches  and  every  rag  on  me 
frozen  solid.  Night  came;  I  kept  on  like 
a  madman,  for  I  dared  not  stop  a  second. 
If  1  drowsed  an  instant,  I  was  dead.  1 
reached  White's  cabin;  all  nature  urged 
me  to  go  in  for  a  rest.  I  had  reason  enough 
left  to  know  it  would  be  my  last  rest,  so  I 
hit  the  trail  steady  with  an  awful  limp.  1 
prayed  Kelly  might  be  in  bis  cabin,  but  it 
was  cold  and  shut.  When  I  reached  Mos- 
quito Landing  I  was  dying,  but  the  thought 
of  only  six  miles  more  kept  me  going. 
When  I  had  been  hiking  steady  for  forty- 
two  hours,  I  fell  into  my  own  door  and  things 
swam  and  went  dark.  It  was  three, months 
even  to  crutches.  The  sawbones  all  said  I'd 
die;  but  didn't  I  fool  'em?  Going  out  again 
next  winter?  Sure.  I've  got  to  go  back  for 
that  cache.     A  m-an  must  live,  you  know.'' 


lie  came  bounding  down  the  hillside  on  the  run. 


BILKIN'S    ELECTRIC    FROG 


BY    F.   L.    HARDING 


ENTERPRISE"    was    the    slogan    of 
the  Parmacheenee  Piscatorial  As- 
sociation.     Their  mahogany   bun- 
galow at  the  salmon  reserve  up  in  Canada 
was  chock  full  of  novelties  and  inventions 


appropriate  for  anglers.  There  was  the 
marble'  bust  of  Walton  on  an  alabaster 
pedestal  greeting  one  right  in  the  front 
hall.  Its  electric-lighted  eyes  had  blue 
bulbs,  the  chromatic  accuracy  of  the  blue 
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having  been  settled  through  special  ap- 
propriation passed  standing. 

Then  the  Personal  Experience  Library 
swelled  the  proud  breasts  of  the  members 
when  visitors  came  to  wonder  and  stayed 
to  applaud.  It  was  Crixton's  idea.  Crix- 
ton was  Vice-President  and  chief  stunt- 
machine.  Many  thrilling  yarns  of  their 
fishing  feats  were  nightly  told  at  the  open 
tire.  Why  not  preserve  these  Homeric 
legends?  Why  not  collect  these  testi- 
monies to  the  Parmacheenee  pluck  and 
skill?  A  talking-machine,  a  few  words  of 
persuasion  to  the  blushing  salmon  de- 
vastators and  a  superb  assortment  of 
canned  fish  stories  stocked  the  reading 
room,  on  tap  at  all  times. 

Life  was  rosy  at  the  fishing  club  bunga- 
low. The  moving  casting  platform  dotted 
with  wicker  reclining  chairs,  ran  along  the 
bank  at  the  salmon  run,  furnishing  a 
thorough  whipping  of  the  water  with  no 
chance  for  fatigue.  It  passed  along  the 
near  shore  and  down  the  other  side,  cross- 
ing a  pair  of  rustic  bridges  with  a  stop  only 
at  the  buffet  for  gin  rickeys.  The  power 
was  supplied  by  the  Falls  below.  Here 
Crixton's  fine  Roman  hand  appeared  again. 

Twas  he,  too,  that  invented  the  aqua- 
rium railroad  car  in  which  live  grilse  were 
brought  in  for  planting,  as  cosy  as  could 
be.  The  "Piscatorial  Limited"  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  neighboring  clubs.  He  was 
working  on  what  he  termed  his  "prepar- 
ing tank"  when  the  Events  Committee 
announced  the  early  approach  of  the  An- 
nual Tournament.  His  scheme  was  to 
instill  abnormal  vigor  into  the  fish  by  a 
short  sojourn  in  his  small  pool  in  which 
Perrier  Jouet/78,  had  been  slightly  added 
to  the  water.  So  far  the  results  had  been 
rather  disheartening  and  demonstrated 
the  diverse  effects  of  the  "craytur"  on 
finny  temperaments.  "Crixton's  salmon 
jags"  were  derided  by  his  club-mates. 
Abandoning  his  immoral  effort  to  under- 
mine the  stamina  of  Salmonidae,  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  devising  a  new 
rod  for  the  great  Tourney. 

About  this  time  a  new  member,  one 
Bilkin,  turned  up  at  the  Lodge  and  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  competing  for  the 
attractive  prizes  offered  by  the  munificent 
Tournament  Committee.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  Bilkin,  however,  for  all  the 
membership  list  was  engaged  in  fitting  out 


for  the  coming  event.  The  President's 
Gold  Loving  Cup  upon  which  a  sportive 
salmon  with  emerald  eyes  was  engraved  by 
Diffany  of  the  metropolis,  was  in  danger 
of  permanent  capture.  The  devastating 
Crixton  had  two  grips  on  it  and  needed  but 
a  third  to  amble  off  with  the  glorious 
trophy.  His  cunning  contrivances  had  se- 
duced the  heaviest  fish  for  two  years  run- 
ning. With  many  a  pledge  of  Scotch  and 
soda,  his  fellow-members  swore  that  this 
time  the  tide  would  turn 

The  appointed  day  broke  threateningly 
but  Pluvius  withheld  his  wrath  when  Crix- 
ton emerged  in  immaculate  cream  flannel. 
The  sun  shone  forth  as  the  honorable  com- 
pany took  their  accustomed  chairs  and  the 
casting  platform  was  set  in  motion.  Every 
angler  had  his  valet  to  keep  the  ice  in  his 
glass,  untangle  his  line  from  interfering 
shrubbery  and  to  regulate  the  angle  of  his 
sun  shade.  The  day  was  warm  for  June 
and  these  minor  comforts  were  appre- 
ciated. The  heavily  stocked  stream 
yielded  a  plenitude  of  sport. 

The  salmon  were  in  most  cases,  however, 
liberated  after  weighing.  The  valet,  when 
a  struggling  fish  neared  the  shore,  hopped 
off  the  slowly  gyrating  platform  and  seiz- 
ing the  line,  steered  the  protesting  salmon 
into  the  nearest  Submarine  Scales.  Void 
Crixton  encore!  Dotted  along  the  shore 
were  small  machines,  tested  daily  for  ac- 
curacy, where  a  registering  arm  upon  the 
bank  connected  with  a  glass  tank  beneath 
the  surface.  Leading  a  fish  over  this 
trap,  a  foot-lift  ashore  elevated  the  glass 
cube  above  the  water  with  the  contented 
catch  paddling  about  within.  The  pounds 
were  duly  noted  and  the  tank  returned 
below  the  surface.  It  was  the  work  of  but 
a  moment  for  the  valet  to  draw  the  salmon 
to  the  bank,  remove  the  hook  and,  running 
back  to  his  place,  mix  up  a  self-congratu- 
latory highball  for  his  exultant  patron. 

Crixton's  new  rod  was  the  talk  of  the 
day.  "Jolly  smart  chap,  old  Crix!"  was 
the  universal  comment.  A  complicated 
framework  beside  his  pneumatic-cushioned 
steamer  chair  supported  the  slender  rod  of 
aluminium,  fifteen  feet  in  length.  It 
weighed  three  ounces,  an  exceedingly 
sporty  weapon.  His  new  reel  had  Baltham 
Watch  Co.  mechanism,  jewel  set  with  ball 
bearings.  The  wooden  framework  by  the 
chair  was  his  patent  Automatic  Fly-Caster. 
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Place  the  rod  in  the  grips,  aim  your  casting 
sight,  note  the  elevation,  draw  back  the 
spiral  spring  attached  to  the  rod  tip,  place 
the  fly  in  the  sub-cutupult,  discharge  the 
weapon!  Voila,  a  bull's-eye!  It  couldn't 
miss  and  was  absolutely  noiseless.  Crixton 
spent  many  sleepless  nights  over  the  plans 
with  a  consulting  artillery  engineer  and 
at  last — perfection! 

After  the  cast  was  executed,  he  removed 
the  rod,  took  a  fresh-lit  monogram  ciga- 
rette from  the  attendant  and  complacently 
fished  that  bit  of  water.  Crixton  enjoyed 
his  angling. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  at  which  time  the 
Tourney  was  to  officially  end  to  give  place 
to  a  simple  repast  of  sixteen  courses  at  the 
bungalow,  the  heaviest  fish  was  credited 
to  the  Automatic  Fly  Caster.  It  weighed 
thirty-one  pounds,  a  noble  catch.  The 
great  Gold  Cup  was  fast  slipping  from  its 
nook  upon  the  mantelpiece.  In  sixty 
short  minutes,  the  greedy  paws  of  Crix. 
would  close  upon  it  for  good  and  all.  Too 
bad  and  yet  no  help  for  it! 

Suddenly  the  new  member,  Bilkin,  was 
seen  to  dash  down  the  hillside.  Breath- 
lessly he  leaped  upon  the  casting  platform, 
and  fitted  up  his  rod.  Three  attendants 
lugged  a  large  case  after  him,  which  he 
ordered  placed  at  his  side.  "Been  waiting 
all  day  for  my  stuff,"  he  told  his  neighbor. 
"Just  came  in  now!" 

An  ordinary  bamboo  rod  appeared  in 
his  hand.  His  reel  seemed  to  have  a  glass 
section  in  the  base  like  a  non-conductor. 
The  line  upon  it  was  most  peculiar.  It 
was   a  bit   thick  for  casting   and  seemed 


wrapped  about  a  core  of  some  weight.  The 
inside  end  ran  out  of  the  side  of  the  reel  and 
a  lackey  connected  it  with  the  large  black 
box.  His  movements 'in  the  approaching 
dusk  were  indistinct  but  still  the  curious- 
anglers  noted  his  producing  something 
with  elaborate  care  from  a  box  of  cotton 
waste. 

To  their  disappointment,  a  common 
rubber  frog  appeared  which  he  snapped  on 
to  the  line  with  a  peculiar  swivel  and  cast 
out  upon  a  famous  pool  he  chanced  to  be 
passing. 

His  neighbor  told  them  afterward  that 
Bilkin's  men  started  up  an  electric  storage 
battery  in  the  box,  that  Bilkin's  line  was 
wired,  that  Bilkin's  common  frog  glowed 
in  the  water  with  a  soft  effulgence  and 
kicked  with  most  alluring  spasms.  It 
jerked  about  the  surface;  a  perfect  counter- 
feit of  a  live  froggie  disporting  in  his  front 
yard. 

He  got  the  big  sajmon  or  there  would 
have  been  no  story.  He  caught  "Old 
Baldy,"  observed  daily,  but  last  taken  by 
the  famous  Carter  ten  years  before.  The 
old  patriarch  was  half  blind,  put  up  no 
fight  at  all  and  fell  a  victim  to  a  foul  deceit 
in  his  second  childhood.  In  the  last  de- 
cade as  the  record  showed,  he  had  put  on 
twelve  pounds  and  his  forty-seven  had 
Crixton's  thirty-one  beaten  to  a  custard. 

Of  course  Crix.  was  sore.  He  begged  the 
Committee  to  disqualify  Bilkin's  frog  as  an 
illegitimate  device,  but  the  Club  upheld 
the  victor.  The  Gold  Cup  was  saved  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  And  now  they  all  use 
the  Bilkin's  Animated  Batrachian. 


WALL    STREET 


This  is  a  wild  region  inhabited  principally 
by  bulls,  bears  and  lambs.  It  is  bounded 
on  one  end  by  Trinity  Church — which  is 
seldom  overcrowded — and  on  the  other  by 
a  river — which  is  deep  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. Bull-fights  and  bear-bailing  are  the 
main  pastimes.  The  lambs  are  sheared 
whenever  possible  and  the  stock  is  watered 
frequently.     Nothing    is     raised     in     this 


region  except  prices  and  panics.  Formerly 
the  inhabitants  held  aloof  and  said  among 
themselves:  "D — n  the  public";  but  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  of  spring  lambs,  they  are 
now  becoming  better  mixers  and  go  about 
saying:  "It's  not  our  fault."  The  de- 
struction of  Wall  Street  has  often  been 
predicted,  but  Americans  are  still  fond  of 
buying  gold  bricks.  John  Matter. 
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RED-HEADED    WOODPECKERS— entrance  to  their  nest  on  fence  post. 


KNOCKING   ABOUT    CAPE    COD 


BY   THOMAS    FLEMING   DAY 


DRAWINGS    BY    WARREN    SHEPPARD 


H,  those  Corners!  All  the 
world  has  balked  at 
them.  From  Matapan 
to  the  Pillars  the  an- 
cients crept  round  one 
by  one.  For  fifty  years 
the  Portuguese  lay  on 
this  side  of  Non,  until 
a  favorable  or  unfavorable  slant  drove 
them  past  the  forbidding  promontory,  and 
into  a  career  of  discovery  and  life  of  glory 
as  made  them  a  real  nation  for  a  space. 
Again  they  grew  cold  at  the  Hope  and 
returned,  leaving  it  for  a  later  and  pluckier 
man  to  win  immortality  by  putting  Agul- 
has  astern. 

Don't  you  recall  how  when  a  child  you 
were-  afraid  to  pass  the  corner;  how  read- 
ily you  toddled  up  to  it,  constantly  looking 
back  to  see  if  home  was  still  there?  The 
curiosity  of  the  beyond  balanced  by  your 
fear  of  losing  sight  of  your  point  of  de- 
parture kept  you  from  rounding.  Then 
one  day  in  a  sudden  burst  of  courage  you 
passed  the  edge  and  the  world  on  the 
other  side  was  yours.  You  found  it 
almost  the  same  thing,  very  much  like  the 


world  you  had  left  on  the  other  side,  and 
beyond  about  an  equal  distance  another 
corner.  After  rounding  two,  corners  cease 
to  inspire  fear,  and  you  developed  the  cor- 
ner mania.  Your  only  aim  for  days  being 
to  put  yourself  on  the  other  side  of  as  many 
as  possible. 

Maritime  people  in  their  early  days  had 
just  the  same  experience;  they  at  first 
dreaded  the  corner,  but  once  around  found 
that  there  was  nothing  very  different  or 
very  fearful  on  the  other  side,  and  they 
from  then  on  thirsted  for  capes  to  double. 
Besides  they  were  points  in  the  voyage. 
Master  milestones,  before  and  beyond 
which  something  was  different.  A  place  of 
change;  fair  wind  one  side,  foul  the  other. 
Hardship  and  suffering,  round  she  went, 
ease  and  plenty.  Generally  half  the  voy- 
age was  over  with  this  or  that  cape  under 
the  lee.  "Now,  then,  boys,  square  the 
yards!"  or  "lee  main  braces,  sharpen  her 


up! 


It  either  meant  more  work  or  less 


work,    better   or  worse   weather,    perhaps 
death  or  life. 

Thus  at  sea,  capes  have  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  constant   reference.     Half    the 
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yarns  begin  with  when  we  rounded  Cape 
Hard  or  doubled  Cape  Soft.  You  may  be 
an  old,  brave  and  skillful  seaman,  but  you 
are  not  of  the  aristocracy  unless  you  have 
weathered  either  the  Hope  or  Horn.  In 
the  presence  of  these  gale-defying  veter- 
ans you  sit  with  all  humility,  feeling  as 
felt  a  home-detained  knight  in  mediaeval 
days  when  his  more  fortunate  brothers 
who  had  followed  Richard  and  Louis  to 
Palestine  made  the  castle  rafters  noisy  with 
their  yarns  of  Acre  and  Jerusalem.  But 
all  this  is  running  off  the  course,  so  let's 
take  a  new  departure  and  hold  up  for  Cape 
Cod. 

That's  the  trouble  with  me,  when  I  get 
to  spinning  a  yarn  you  can't  hold  me  down 
to  the  subject  proper.  I  yaw  about  like  a 
head-loaded  vessel  in  a  breeze  of  wind,  but 
have  patience  and  you'll  get  where  you 
belong  before  we  let  go  the  hook  and  furl 
all.  When  1  think,  I  think  like  a  star- 
fish, my  brain  pushing  out  ideas  in  five 
different  directions  at  once,  consequently, 
instead  of  following  a  subject  in  a  straight 
line,  I  am  continually  making  a  circular 
traverse,  fetching  up  after  a  couple  of 
boards  within  a  ship's  length  of  where  I 
started  from.  Sometimes  I  get  so  fouled 
in  my  own  gear,  that  to  save  going  aloft 
and  rendering  through  the  block  swallow 
I  have  to  cut  away  everything.  But  back 
to  the  Cape. 

Cape  Cod,  renowned  in  history,  song  and 
story  is  about  as  poor  a  piece  of  real  estate 
as  ever  man  took  title  to.  When  I  speak 
of  the  Cape  I  don't  mean  all  that  chunk, 
but  the  Cape  real;  the  part  from  Barn- 
stable east,  that  lies  in  the  sea,  not  the 
miles  of  mosquito-haunted  brush  that 
stretch  from  Woods  Hole  to  Plymouth.  A 
lot  of  those  hamlets  claim  to  be  on  Cape 
Cod,  but  they  are  not;  a  real  Cape  man 
resents  their  assumption  of  this  right. 
Those  born  to  the  manor  proper  look  upon 
themselves  as  aristocrats,  and  all  others 
are  as  dirt  compared  with  clean,  white 
sand.  The  genuine  Cape  Cod  man  pro- 
claims his  origin  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
Spartan  or  Devonian.  He  believes  the 
Yankee  to  be  the  top  crust  of  the  human 
pie,  and  himself  the  gloss  on  the  top  crust. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  bother  you  with 
precipe  dimensions,  and  will  trust  to  my 
memory  for  miles,  so  if  it  don't  exactly 
agree  with  the  chart  you  will  understand 


that  I  have  forgotten  some  things.  The 
length  of  this  sand  bank  along  its  ocean 
face  from  what  is  called  Monomoy  to  Race 
Point  is  forty  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  quarter  to  five  miles,  the  bay  known 
as  Cape  Cod  Bay  being  back  of  it,  and  in 
height  from  nothing  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  the  highest  part  being  up  at 
the  north  end,  where  what  is  called  the 
Highland  Light  stands.  It  is  chiefly  made 
of  sand.  What  isn't  sand  has  been  brought 
there  by  man  and  dumped,  the  ice  deliv- 
ered the  sand  ages  ago. 

Like  all  the  banks  and  islands  here- 
abouts, Cape  Cod  is  a  relic  of  the  ice  age, 
a  portion  of  the  terminal  moraine.  The 
weight  of  drift  lying  on  a  bed  of  clay  tilted 
it  up,  and  made  the  Highlands  just  as  the 
same  force  did  the  Gay  Head  Cliffs  on  the 
Vineyard.  I  don't  know  which  theory  you 
are  lashed  to,  but  despite  my  bringing  up 
as  a  geologist  I  kind  of  have  one  sound  foot 
over  in  the  astronomers'  camp.  The  geol- 
ogists sadly  stretch  things  to  masthead 
some  of  their  theories,  but  it  is  a  little  too 
much  of  a  tautness,  this  having  to  sink  the 
Isthmus  and  pour  the  Gulf  Stream  into 
the  Pacific  in  order  to  have  skating  around 
Monomoy  in  July.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
what  we  see  is  the  effect  of  one  icy  visita- 
tion. There  have  been  repeated  ages  of 
ice.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  last  oc- 
curred so  lately  as  twenty-five  thousand 
years  back. 

The  cause  of  the  ice  age  and  its  heel 
marks  are  one  of  my  favorite  subjects,  a 
subject  upon  which  I  pour  forth  at  every 
opportunity.  One  voyage  we  were  off 
Gay  Head,  and  in  my  usual  happy  manner 
I  began  to  descant  on  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced that  headland,  at  the  same  time  I 
was  valeting  a  pot  of  cocoa  on  an  oil-stove 
between  my  legs,  I  standing  in  the  com- 
panion. In  a  moment  of  extra  profundity 
I  raised  one  foot,  and  on  its  reobeying  the 
force  of  gravity  placed  it  a  mite  too  far 
aft,  and  it  landed  right  in  the  boil.  My 
audience  consisting  of  two  in  the  cockpit 
were  suddenly  frightened  by  the  lecture 
breaking  off  into  a  howl,  and  the  lecturer 
wildly  diving  for  the  side  to  get  his  foot  in 
the  water.  This  was  the  worst  thing  I 
could  do,  but  the  emergency  directions  did 
not  just  then  happen  to  occur  to  me.  Ever 
since  the  word  glacier  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  hot  cocoa,  and  I  invariably  hop 
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on  one  leg  when  the  ice  age  is  mentioned. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  Cape. 

As  I  said,  the  Cape  is  sand,  and  like 
everything  of  a  desert  nature  is  nomadic. 
Like  the  Arab,  it  is  always  silently  stealing 
away,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  penin- 
sula constantly  changes.  The  prevailing 
winds  in  the  winter  being  from  the  north, 
the  sand  is  blown  south;  in  summer  it  is 
blown  t'other  way,  but  the  winter  winds 
being  stronger,  the  land  is  gradually  work- 
ing south.  Monomoy  at  the  lower  end 
used  to  be  an  island,  its  extremity  being 
called  Cape  Malabar,  a  name  not  used  now. 
Why,  I  cannot  say.  This  island  of  Mono- 
moy is  rapidly  growing  toward  Nantucket, 
it  having  advanced  some  five  miles  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  One  of  the  Rubes  told  me 
that  his  father  used  to  fish  where  the  light 
is  now.  Of  course  you  can  always  strain 
Rube  talk  and  pick  out  about  fifty  per 
cent,  sediment,  but  the  old  charts  show 
that  the  point  is  working  south  fast. 

Just  back  of  Monomoy  there  used  to  be 
in  the  early  days  a  fine  anchorage  known 
as  the  Powder  Hole  and  Jackknife  Har- 
bor. The  Hole  is  there  yet,  but  the 
beaches  that  sheltered  it  have  completely 
gone,  and  the  Harbor  is  sanded  full.  This 
used  to  be  a  favorite  anchorage  for  coasters 
in  days  gone  by,  when  the  average  coasting 
vessel  was  comparatively  a  small  craft. 
I've  laid  in  the  Powder  Hole  many  nights. 
It's  all  right  with  a  northeast  wind,  beara- 
ble in  a  sou'wester,  but  not  for  me  in  a 
nor'wester.  There  is  a  good  channel  lead- 
ing up  to  it  from  the  end,  between  the 
island  and  the  Handkerchief.  The  fisher- 
men have  their  cats  moored  in  the  Hole, 
and  when  one  of  them  is  absent  you  can 
pick  up  a  mooring. 

I  asked  one  of  the  Rubes  how  the  harbor 
came  to  sand-up,  and  this  is  what  I  got. 

First,  you  must  know  there  are  three 
grades  of  coasters — Down-Easters,  Others 
and  Jerseymen.  The  Down-East  skipper 
looks  down  on  all  others,  and  has  nothing 
but  contempt  and  bad  words  for  the  Jer- 
seyman.  He  treats  him  with  just  about  as 
much  courtesy  as  a  British  admiral  could 
show  to  the  commander  of  the  Haytian 
Navy.  Just  as  the  monks  in  their  stories, 
when  they  wanted  a  character  half-knave 
and  half-fool  to  deride,  took  the  devil,  so 
the  Down-East  coaster  or  fisherman  always 
takes   a  Jerseyman.     This   comparison   is 


■not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  devil,  but 
it  is  just  now  the  only  one  I  can  think  of. 
Well,  for  the  Rube's  yarn: 

"One  time  there  was  a  Jersey  coasting 
skipper  living  down  in  Egg  Harbor,  who 
had  his  vessel  laid  up  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  anxious  to  get  a  cargo,  so  when  a  fel- 
low came  along  and  told  him  what  to  get 
and  where  to  take  it,  he  bit  like  a  bluefish. 
This  fellow,  who  hailed  from  Cape  Cod, 
told  the  Jerseyman  that  they  had  run  out 
of  sand  down  his  way,  and  that  if  he  would 
load  his  schooner  with  some  of  the  Jersey 
beach,  and  sail  down  to  the  Cape,  he  would 
find  a  ready  market  for  it.  The  Jersey- 
man  did.  The  first  harbor  he  made  was 
Jackknife,  and  when  he  found  how  he  had 
been  tricked  he  dumped  the  whole  load 
right  there  and  spoiled  the  place.',' 

Just  off  the  point  there  is  a  deep  hole 
close  to  the  beach,  made  by  the  tide  whirl- 
ing round.  It  was  here  that  the  lifeboat 
capsized  and  drowned  her  crew  a  few  win- 
ters ago.  There  is  a  very  nasty  sea  run- 
ning there  with  a  heavy  easterly.  A  barge 
had  taken  the  bottom  on  the  Stone  Horse, 
a  big  shoal  south  and  east  of  the  point,  and 
a  wrecking  crew  was  on  board.  A  storm 
came  up  and  the  life-savers  took  part  of  the 
men  oft  and  started  back,  the  boat  upset 
and  drowned  all  but  one,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  The  barge  weathered  the  gale, 
and  those  who  remained  on  board  were 
saved. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  wrecks  on  and 
about  this  point.  Here  the  channel  crooks 
out  to  sea  past  Shovelful  and  between  the 
Stone  Horse  and  Pollocks.  It  is  very  nar- 
row, and  vessels  working  through  fre- 
quently take  bottom.  One  evening  about 
sunset  I  anchored  on  Bearces  Shoal,  just 
opposite  the  light,  to  wait  for  the  west  tide, 
being  bound  home  across  the  Shoals. 
About  midnight  it  shifted  and  we  stood 
down  past  Shovelful  to  get  southing 
enough  to  cross  the  Handkerchief.  A  big 
steamer  came  up  and  passed  close  to  us, 
and  pretty  soon  he  ported  his  helm  and 
ran  smack  upon  one  of  the  detached  lumps. 
I  saw  in  the  paper  the  next  day  that  he  got 
off  at  high  water,  after  twt~ity-four  hours 
of  pulling  and  hauling.  It  was  a  fine, 
clear  night,  and  what  her  pilot  was  up  to  I 
cannot  imagine.  But  that  is  what  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  underwriters. 
Another  t;me  a  barkentine  struck  the  re,-> 
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mains  of  a  wreck  and  tore  her  bottom  out. 
She  was  grounded  off  Chatham,  and  went 
to  pieces  in  the  winter  storms. 

These  shoals  are  the  remains  of  islands 
that' have  had  their  tops  washed  off.  In 
every  one  of  these  islands  you  will  find 
ponds,  so  in  these  shoals  you  will  find  a 
deep  hole  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ring; 
this  hole  is  the  bottom  of  the  old  pond. 
There  is  such  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
Stone  Horse,  one  in  the  Handkerchief,  and 
the  Horse  Shoe.     It  is  these  shoals  that 


I  remember  once  getting  a  dose  of  rip 
that  nearly  finished  my  career,  and  if 
you're  not  getting  tired,  why  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  happened.  You  must  know  that 
while  the  big  craft  always  go  out  'round 
Pollocks,  there  is  a  channel  for  small  boats 
close  along  the  beach,  between  Bearces 
Shoal  and  the  island.  In  it  there  is  a  rip, 
it  shallowing  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
one  place.  I  was  coming  south  with  a 
strong  northeast  wind,  that  was  growing 
all  the  time,  and  a  tidy  bit  of  a  sea  running. 


Small  fishing  boats — Race  Point. 


are  responsible  for  the  rips,  a  species  of 
wave  that  is  about  the  worst  thing  a  small 
boat  has  to  tackle.  Rip  waves  are  not 
waves  of  progression,  they  stay  right  in 
one  place  and  jump  up  and  down,  just  like 
those  in  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a  rapids. 
When  the  regular  sea  comes  in  and  makes 
with  them,  then  there  is  Hades.  I've  been 
through  most  every  rip  on  the  shoals,  and 
have  rather  grown  to  like  the  sensation; 
out  you  want  a  good  boat  under  you,  a 
very  good  boat. 


Off  Chatham  I  very  foolishly  decided  that 
rather  than  go  out  round  the  light-vessel  I 
would  risk  going  through  this  channel,  so 
as  to  get  into  shelter  the  quicker.  I  figured 
that  the  tide  would  be  about  slack,  and 
the  rip  robbed  of  its  nastiness.  When  I 
got  into  the  pocket  between  the  shoal 
and  the  shore,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  haul  my  wind,  I  saw  a  sight  that 
made  my  hair  raise.  The  rip  was  labor- 
ing overtime,  and  making  a  grand  dis- 
play of  water  works.     The  boat  was  one 
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of  those  regular  Cape  cats,  with  a  .big 
open  cockpit. 

We  closed  the  cabin  up  tight,  loaded  an 
anchor  and  sonic  other  weight  on  the  cock- 
pit hatch.  Lashed  ourselves  fast,  breathed 
a  prayer  and  went  into  the  first  wave. 
She  covered  the  two  first  all  right,  hut  the 
third  and  last  was  a  regular  six-foot  fence. 
The  first  two  having  killed  her  way,  she 
balked  this  one,  and  it  broke  right  over  as 
she  stood  still  in  the  trough  between  them. 
What  a  smash;  right  up  the  mast  for  six 
hoops.  When  we  drifted  clear  the  pit  was 
nearly  full  up.  ami  the  boat  almost  flush 
with  the  water  astern.  Another  fifty  gal- 
lons and  we  would  have  sunk.  No  more 
short  cuts  for  me,  with  a  northeast  wind 
blowing,  round  that  shoal. 

Bui  with  a  properly  constructed  and 
full-decked  boat,  having  a  small  and  well- 
scuppered  cockpit,  there  is  not  much  danger 
in  running  rips  in  any  reasonable  weather. 
The  greatest  danger  is  that  of  taking  bot- 
tom and  being  rolled  over.  But  in  partly 
open  boats  a  man  has  no  business  in  the 
rips;  that  is,  if  he  can  keep  out  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  can't,  but  if  we  keep  on 
monkeying  round  these  rips  we  will  never 
finish  the  story,  so  let's  up  stick  and  head 
north  abouts. 

From  Monomoy  the  shore  runs  a  little 
east  or  north  until  you  get  to  Wellfleet, 
then  it  trends  away  again.  There  is  a  shal- 
low sand  off  Chatham,  but  above  it  you 
can  hug  the  beach  all  along,  there  being 
plenty  of  water  close  in.  With  a  sou'wester 
such  as  you  generally  get  in  summer,  it  is 
fine  sailing;  smooth  water  and  a  strong, 
puffy  breeze.  There's  something  peculiar 
about  the  behavior  of  these  sou'westers 
hereabouts,  so  if  you  don't  mind  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  course,  just  listen.  All 
winds,  as  you  probably  know,  blowing 
offshore,  when  they  reach  the  edge  and 
tumble  off,  cither  veer  or  back,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  is  because  wind,  like  every- 
other  thing  in  nature,  except  some  men, 
takes  the  path  of  the  least  resistance.  For 
example,  if  the  wind  is  sou'west  and  it 
blows  off  a  coast  running  north  and  south, 
it  will  come  off  more  westerly.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  sea,  and 
takes  the  shortest  course.  The  sou'west- 
ers do  this  off  Cape  Cod.  But  a  wind  blow 
ing  across  an  island  or  piece  of  land  having 
water  on  back  and  front,  is  during  sun-up 


always  stronger  on  the  lee  than  on  the 
weather  side.  The  friction  of  the  land  and 
its  obstructing  objects  retards  the  lower 
layers  of  current,  causing  it  to  roll  up  and 
accumulate  strength,  thus  forming  waves 
or  puffs,  as  we  generally  call  them.  For 
instance,  you  will  have  on  the  south  or 
ocean  side  of  the  Vineyard  a  nice  whole-sail 
breeze,  but  on  rounding  Pogue  and  crossing 
the  north  or  Sound  side,  this  same  breeze 
will  be  a  two-reefer,  and  nasty  at  that. 

When  the  sou'west  wind  hits  the  rear 
side  of  the  Cape,  it  is  a  steady,  ladylike 
breeze,  but  after  spending  a  few  minutes 
waltzing  over  the  hot  sands,  it  gets  a  fit 
of  crazy  whirls  and  disports  like  a  dancing 
dervish.  In  hot,  black  puffs  it  sweeps  over 
the  sandhills  and  drops  with  a  rush  down 
on  the  sea.  This  pouring  over  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  causes  a  vacuum  above,  and  to 
fill  this  hole  a  counter-current  is  formed, 
which  flows  back  again  from  the  north  and 
east.  In  this  current  can  be  seen  small 
bunches  of  scud  seemingly  serenely  stream- 
ing like  Byron's  banner  of  freedom  against 
the  wind.  In  such  a  way  is  the  wind  freed 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  blows,  blows 
hard,  under  these  bluffs.  But,  man,  it 
makes  grand  sailing. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  the  land  gets 
higher  as  you  go  north,  steep  sand  bluffs 
topped  with  a  sparse  herbage.  The  beach 
is  fairly  broad  and  hard,  and  generally 
steep,  too,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
lining  it  close.  Here  and  there  are  breaks 
in  the  bluff.  These  the  natives  call  hol- 
lows, and  through  them  you  get  back  into 
the  interior.  They  also  shelter  the  life- 
saving  stations  and  houses  of  the  Rubes. 
Why  people  ever  chose  to  live  in  such 
places  beats  me.  If  it  were  the  only  spot; 
but  with  millions  of  acres  of  good  land 
farther  west,  why  did  or  do  they  stop 
there?  I  suppose  the  ease  of  getting  a 
living  caught  and  kept  the  first  settlers. 
Fish  were  plentiful,  and  they  were  unmo- 
lested by  Indians,  who  were  joyfully  scalp- 
ing their  sour-faced,  canting  brethren  over 
on  the  mainland. 

After  the  Cape  gets  by  the  Highlands  it 
trends  away  northwesterly  and  begins  to 
shrink  down  into  a  series  of  broken  mounds, 
until  it  flattens  out  completely,  turns  south, 
then  east  and  rolls  its  end  up  in  a  fishhook 
barbed  with  a  sandspit.  Off  the  most 
northerly    part,    are   what   are   called   the 
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Peaked  Hill  bars.  This  place  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  ship's  graveyard.  They 
are  really  not  bars,  being  simply  shoal 
pieces  of  bottom  made  up  of  soft  sand. 

You  will  always  find  along  a  coast  cer- 
tain spots  that  are  particularly  fatal  to 
vessels,  where  they  perish  not  singly  but 
in  bunches.  Such  a  place  is  the  south  side 
of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  which  is  known 
to  coasters  as  the  graveyard.  If  you  go 
into  the  reason  for  the  fatalness  of  these 
spots  you  will  always  find  there  is  a  natural 


reasoned  it  out.  The  course  from  Thatch- 
ers Island,  the  point  of  departure  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  to  Race  Point  is 
S.  by  E.,  and  the  course  to  Highland  is  S. 
S.  E.,  leaving  between  the  two  only  a  point 
difference.  In  this  difference  lie  the  bars. 
Now  the  majority  of  coasting  vessels  do 
not  have  entirely  reliable  compasses;  in 
fact  many  of  them  are  very  poor  instru- 
ments, and  a  deviation  of  a  point  or  two 
is  not  exceptional.  I  have  known  coasters 
after  running  a  course  of  one  hundred  and 
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cause  intensified  in  its  action  by  human 
carelessness.  The  cause  that  has  piled  up 
wrecks  on  the  Elizabeth  Isles  is  an  oblique 
tidal  current  setting  across  the  axis  of  the 
channel  and  against  these  shores  both  on 
the  flood  and  ebb.  This  with  man's  neglect 
to  properly  ascertain  his  position  before 
shaping  a  course  either  up  or  down  the 
Sound  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  many 
a  good  craft.  But  the  season  of  wrecking 
on  Peaked  Hill  bars  is  different.  One 
night  when  working  out  past  the  bars  I 


sixty  miles  to  be  twenty  miles  out  in  their 
landfall.  So  it  is  not  impossible  that 
on  a  run  of  forty  miles  they  would  be  out 
three  miles.  In  fact  with  compasses  cor- 
rected and  steering  most  carefully  I  have 
often  done  worse  than  that  in  a  fifty-mile 
passage.  Running  off  in  a  strong  wind 
and  high-following  seas  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  steer  a  fine  course  with  a  sailing 
vessel. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  wrecking  on 
these  bars.     A  vessel  running  in  the  winter 
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time  with  a  heavy  north  or  northeasterly 
wind  takes  her  departure  from  off  Cape 
Ann.  The  weather  getting  worse  and 
thick,  the  skipper  decides  to  haul  in  behind 
Race  Point  for  shelter.  He  will  generally 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  this  halfway 
across,  consequently  would  steer  south- 
west or  southwest-by-south,  thus  bringing 
the  wind  over  the  stern.  Now,  a  vessel 
running  with  the  wind  on  the  end  of  the 
mainboom  will  always  weather  out,  and 
yet  it  is  natural  for  a  navigator  to  suppose 
she  will  sag  off  to  leeward  of  her  course. 
Afraid  of  passing  Race  Point  in  the  thick- 
ness the  skipper  cuts  it  too  fine  and  goes 
plunk  on  the  bars.  These  bars  have  done 
some  cruel  work  in  their  time,  that  is,  since 
man  took  to  knocking  about  the  cape. 
But  the  horrible  part  in  the  old  days  was 
played  by  the  shelterless  shore  after  the 
poor  devils  got  out  of  the  sea's  maw  and 
reached  the  beach.  Here  they  circled 
around  blinded  by  drifting  snow  and  driv- 
ing sand  until  cold  killed  them.  About 
1802  a  ship  called  the  Brutus  struck  on  the 
bars,  and  the  crew  all  reached  shore  but 
froze  to  death;  twenty-seven  hardy  men 
perished  miserably  among  those  sand  hills. 
Think  of  it,  their  elation  when,  after  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  breaking  seas,  they 
felt  the  land  beneath  their  feet.  Death 
behind  roaring  and  beating  the  bars, 
cheated  of  his  prey,  so  they  thought. 
Better  had  they  drunk  of  the  sea  and  gone 
down  out  there  with  their  battered  vessel. 

This  catastrophe  aroused  the  merchants 
and  seamen  of  all  New  England  to  do 
something  to  prevent  another  such.  A  so- 
ciety was  formed  to  place  shelter  huts 
along  the  coast.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Humane  Society,  whose  red 
buildings  you  will  see  from  one  end  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  other.  The  Life 
Saving  Service  has  made  their  work  largely 
unnecessary,  but  years  back  they  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  through  this  means. 
There  were  scattered  huts  some  years  be- 
fore the  wreck  of  the  Brutus,  but  there 
was  no  organized  effort  to  keep  them  up, 
and  vandals  and  accidents  frequently  de- 
stroyed them. 

The  man-of-war  Somerset  was  wrecked 
on  this  piece  of  the  Cape,  and  what  is  left 
of  her  bones  lie  covered  up  in  the  sands. 
She  was  one  of  the  vessels  that  covered  the 
crossing  of  troops  the  morning  of  Bunker 


Hill  battle.  She  was  cast  ashore  while 
watching  the  French  fleet,  sheltered  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Her  guns  were  taken  out 
by  the  Yankees  and  used  to  defend  differ- 
ent ports.  Sir  George  Collier,  in  one  of  his 
raids,  recaptured  several  of  them.  There 
is  a  man  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten, 
and  yet  he  was  the  only  British  admiral 
except  Rodney  who  at  that  time  was  worth 
a  tarred  gasket.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
Nelson  and  Cochrane  stripe,  and  had  he 
been  properly  backed  up  would  have  swept 
the  French  off  the  seas.  He  left  Sandy 
Hook  with  a  fleet  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
had  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  flames.  It  took 
that  old  fool,  Graves,  six  weeks  to  make 
the  same  passage,  and  after  he  got  there 
he  let  DeGrasse  slip  through  his  fingers. 
Graves,  like  Howe,  was  one  of  the  old 
maneuvering  school,  who  would  jockey 
away  for  a  month  trying  to  get  the  weather 
gauge,  and  who  had  an  idea  that  ships 
ought  to  be  marshaled  and  moved  like  a 
body  of  infantry.  The  French  admiral 
very  kindly  assisted  them  in  keeping  up 
this  farce  of  fighting,  his  object  being  to 
escape  a  decisive  action  and  cover  the 
enemy's  movements  on  shore.  If  Byng 
deserved  shooting  for  his  mistake  off 
Majorca,  Graves  deserves  to  be  drawn  and 
quartered  for  the  foolishness  of  that  day 
on  the  Middle  Grounds.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  pre-revolutionary  flag-officers 
of  the  French  Navy  were  superior  in  educa- 
tion and  skill  to  their  British  opponents, 
and  their  ultimate  defeat  was  the  result  of 
operating  under  a  defective  system  and  to 
the  physical  inferiority  of  the  French  sea- 
man. Under  the  Republic  and  Empire, 
the  Gallic  admirals  and  captains  with  an 
exception  or  two  were  a  poor  lot,  bad  sea- 
men and  worse  gunners.  But  what's  all 
this  got  to  do  with  the  lay  of  our  yarn! 
Mind  your  helm,  my  lad,  and  back  to  the 
course. 

Round  Race  Point  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  like  the  devil,  and  it  takes  a  good 
breeze  to  put  a  boat  on  the  other  side,  if 
the  current  be  running  foul.  Once  around, 
you  can  find  good  anchorage  from  northerly 
or  easterly  winds.  Further  along,  round 
the  Hook  is  Provincetown;  this  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  and  that's  about  all  it  has. 
Of  the  inside  shore  of  the  Cape  I  know 
nothing;  it's  a  stretch  of  sand  flats  and 
shallows;     a    place    to    be    shunned    and 
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feared  by  all  humans  without  webs  be- 
tween their  toes.  A  few  bunches  of  Rubes, 
inhabit  it,  hanging  on  here  and  there  like 
tufts  of  beach  grass,  getting  a  small  living 
out  of  the  sea,  and  raising  crops  of  future 
coasting  skippers  and  tug-boat  pilots. 
Summer  people  are  beginning  to  frequent 
the  Cape  more  generally,  and  the  Rubes 
are  rapidly  losing  their  good,  old-fashioned 
ways  of  doing  business,  and  are  becoming 
first-class  resort  pirates.  I  can  remember 
when  they  used  to  hate  to  take  pay  for  a 
few  lobsters  or  scup,  but  things  are  not  as 
they  used  to  be.     But  take  'em  all  through, 


males  and  females,  they  are  not  a  bad  lot, 
and  sometimes  are  very  accommodating,  so 
the  boys  tell  me;  anyhow  the  girls  are  the 
best  looking  in  New  England,  which — just 
lean  over  this  way  and  I'll  whisper  in  your 
ear. 

The  ancient  name  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula 
was  Namset,  but  evidently  after  the  set- 
tlers be~an  to  frequent  it  to  get  their  break- 
fast food,  they  called  it  after  the  chief  deli- 
cacy its  waters  afforded.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  cod  ground  in  those  days,  but 
the  fishing  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  being 
ruined  by  the  use  of  nets.     It  is  one  of  the 
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biggest  errors  that  our  state  and  national 
government  has  made,  that  of  allowing 
these  fish  destroyers  to  be  set  in  the  sea  or 
anywhere  else.  Some  day  we  shall  pass 
drastic  laws  to  prevent  net  fishing;  it  will 
be  when  the  fish  are  all  gone.  We  are  rap- 
idly earning  the  curses  of  posterity  by  our 
hoggishness.  What  right  have  we  to 
destroy  this  food  supply,  depriving  future 
generations  forever  of  fish-balls  and  broiled 
lobsters.  But  to  return  to  names.  The 
Highland  Light  was  originally  known  as 
Clay  Ponds.  The  light  was  erected  in 
17Q7,  one  of  the  first  lights  put  up  by  the 
United  States  Government;  the  Race 
Light  was  built  I  think  in  1815,  and  the 
other  beacons  lower  down  about  1830. 
Now,  the  whole  south  end  is  beset  with 
lights,  too  many  of  them  in  fact,  so  that 
they  confuse  by  their  superfluity.  It  has 
made  navigation  hereabouts  a  question  not 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  but  simply  a  matter 
of  eyesight.  Any  man  who  can  see  a  light 
and  steer  for  it  or  by  it,  can  pass  safely 
anywhere  around  the  Cape.  The  good  old 
days  of  leading  and  ranges  are  gone  for- 
ever, and  the  pilot  is  a  man  almost  without 
an  occupation. 

The  shoals  used  to  be  famous  for  their 
pilots.  These  chaps  harbored. in  Holmes 
Hole  and  could  take  a  vessel  across  the 
shallows  with  their  eyes  shut.  It  took 
some  daring  in  those  days,  with  few 
buoys  or  marks  to  guide,  but  to-day,  unless 
the  vessel  draws  big  water  it  is  child's  play. 
I've  headed  over  the  shoals  many  times  in 
a  thick  fog  and  surprised  myself  by  the 
good  navigation  it  is  possible  to  perform. 
It's  all  right  leading  in  the  summer  time, 
but  in  winter  excuse  me. 

But  talking  about  names,  many  of  these 
have  been  sadly  altered  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  Whether  it  was  that  the  old  navi- 
gators spelled  them  wrong  and  we  have 
corrected  them  or  the  other  way,  I  can't 
say,  but  somehow  they  are  badly  twisted. 
I  have  a  lot  of  old  books  on  coast  naviga- 
tion in  which  the  names  are  spelled  very 
differently  from  the  way  we  spell  them  to- 
day. But  years  agone  every  man  was  his 
own  dictionary,  much  the  better,  and 
spelled  as  he  darn  pleased.  What  right 
has  any  man  to  sit  up  and  say  that  we 
must  spell  a  name  his  way?  Does  he  know 
how  it  was  originally  pronounced  by  the 
Indian  or  settler  who  christened  the  spot? 


I  have  often  smiled  at  the  Rubes  calling 
Nobska  Point,  Nobskee,  but  they  are  right. 
It  was  originally  spelled  Nobskee,  and  that 
is  the  proper  pronunciation. 

About  the  upper  end  of  Cape  Cod,  and  in 
the  Bay,  was  a  hanging-out  place  for  the 
frigates  and  privateers  blocking  the  port 
of  Boston  during  the  1812  war.  The 
frigates  maintained  a  constant  patrol  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ann,  the  inner  squad- 
ron keeping  within  about  ten  miles  of 
Boston  Light,  while  the  rest  of  the  vessels 
lay  farther  outside.  In  bad  weather,  v/hen 
they  were  driven  off,  the  Yankee  ships 
outward  bound  made  a  run  for  it,  and  gen- 
erally got  clear.  It  was  off  here  the  cele- 
brated fight  between  the  Shannon  and 
the  Chesapeake  took  place.  Many  of  the 
villages  and  towns  hereabouts  made  secret 
treaties  with  the  blockading  fleet,  allowing 
the  vessels'  crews  to  provision  and  water 
on  condition  they  left  their  boats  alone  and 
allowed  them  to  fish.  The  island  of  Nan- 
tucket made  such  a  treaty,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment heard  of  it  and  jumped  on  the 
village  fathers.  There  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
enemy's  ships  and  the  shore,  the  Rubes 
of  those  days  not  being  averse  to  earning 
a  dollar  by  aiding  and  abetting  their 
country's  foe.  But  the  biggest  rascals"  of 
all  were  the  privateers. 

Of  all  business  that  man  ever  legitima- 
tized, barring  slave-trading,  privateering 
was  certainly  the  worst.  To  license  men 
to  murder  for  money,  to  give  the  privilege 
of  plundering  to  any  rascal  who  applied 
for  it,  to  make  a  business  out  of  war,  was  a 
disgraceful  practice.  Nothing  can  palliate 
or  excuse  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
civilized  government.  Yet  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  all  civilized  governments  did 
it.  While  our  privateers  were  not  so  bad 
as  those  of  Spain,  France  and  other  Latin 
powers,  refraining  from  cutting  the  pas- 
sengers' throats  and  wronging  women,  they 
were  none  the  less  a  pack  of  robbers.  His- 
tory has  in  measure  glorified  them,  but 
history  in  order  to  do  so  has  altered  much 
and  hidden  more.  Let  any  man  read  the 
logs  of  these  vessels;  let  him  peruse  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  and  he  will  turn 
away  amazed  that  such  atrocity  should 
have  been  not  only  permitted,  but  encour- 
aged by  civilized  nations.  There  seems  to 
have  been  both  in  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  among  the  more  decent  people  a 
strong  feeling  against  privateering;  it  was 
not  considered  to  be  an  altogether  respec- 
table business,  and  many  men  engaged  in 
backing  it  up  endeavored  to  conceal  their 
connection.  Privateers  were  particularly 
disliked  by  men-o'-warsmen,  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
naval  officers  were  largely  responsible  for 
their  existence,  as  they  gained  more  by 
permitting  them  to  remain  at  work  than 
they  did  by  capturing. 


Hook  made  captures  and  recaptures  that 
brought  to  her  crew  over  $4,000,000. 
That's  nothing  nowadays,  when  one  ship 
is  worth  as  much,  but  it  took  a  deal  of 
catching  in  those  times.  This  was  why 
naval  men  frequently  could  not  see  a 
privateer  until  the  privateer  had  made  a 
capture,  when  they  promptly  pounced 
down  on  her  prey.  It  was  the  same  per- 
formance as  you  have  seen  played  between 
the  pirate-gull,  the  loon  and  the  unfortu- 
nate mackerel. 


Off  Highland  Light. 


There  was  neither  glory  or  money  to  be 
gained  by  taking  a  privateer.  If  she  hap- 
pened to  be  a  notorious  customer,  the  cap- 
tor might  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Station 
admiral  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  plate  from 
Lloyds,  but  if  only  an  ordinary  vessel,  he 
got  nothing  but  a  mere  mention  in  the 
Gazette.  But  if  instead  of  taking  the  pri- 
vateer he  recaptured  one  of  her  captures, 
all  hands  received  a  good  whack  of  prize 
money.  Enormous  fortunes  were  made  in 
this  way.     One  frigate  stationed  off  Sandy 


Along  toward  the  close  of  the  181 2  war, 
when  the  American  merchant  vessel  had 
been  pretty  nearly  swept  off  the  sea,  and 
there  was  nothing  much  for  the  British 
privateers  to  pick  up  but  their  own  cap- 
tured ships,  they  made  a  practice  of  hang- 
ing about  outside  our  harbors.  Most  of 
these  privateers  hailed  from  the  provinces, 
some  from  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Among  them  was  a  very  fast  schooner 
out  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  which 
was  currently  reported  to  be  the  fastest 
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vessel  of  her  class  afloat.  She  cruised  con- 
stantly off  the  New  England  coast.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1813  and  1814  she  sent  in 
many  prizes  for  condemnation  to  either 
Halifax  or  Bermuda,  where  the  prize  courts 
sat.  Nearly  all  these  vessels  were  recap- 
tures, British  merchantmen  that  had  been 
taken  by  American  privateers.  Her  suc- 
cess was  so  phenomenal  that  it  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Admiral  of 
the  Station.  Anyhow,  the  story  leaked 
out,  either  somebody  got  drunk  and  gave 
away  the  snap,  or  who  knows — but  it  led 
to  an  investigation.  She  was  boarded  and 
her  log  thoroughly  overhauled;  and  this 
was  what  had  been  going  on.  Some  Amer- 
ican privateers,  two  or  three,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  finding  it  difficult  to  get  their 
prizes  in  past  the  block  frigates,  put  up  a 
job  with  the  St.  Johns  man.  They  sent 
their  prizes  to  an  agreed  locality,  where  the 
St.  Johns  man  promptly  recaptured  them, 
sent  them  in,  recovered  salvage,  and 
whacked  up  the  proceeds  with  the  original 
captor.  The  admiral  stopped  the  game, 
but  what  became  of  the  foxy  skipper  the 
chronicle  does  not  mention. 

To  a  great  many  yachtsmen  Cape  Cod 
is  a  fearsome  place.  It  is  to  them  what 
Cape  Horn  is  to  the  merchant  seaman. 
Yet  most  of  this  fear  is  groundless.  Like  all 
capes,  it  has  its  gales,  but  they  are  in  sum- 
mer few  and  far  between.  Nine  days  out 
of  ten  it  is  passable.  Even  in  a  small  boat, 
you  can  always  get  around  it  in  comfort 
and  safety  by  picking  your  weather.  A 
man  who  cannot  tell  what  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  at  least  forty-eight  hours  ahead, 
has  no  business  to  be  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
of  any  sort. 

I  have  a  genuine  affection  for  Cape  Cod. 
I  delight  to  coast  its  shore  and  to  hover 
about  its  beaches.  There  is  something  ex- 
pansive in  its  atmosphere,  so  that  every 
day  spent  rollicking  there  is  like  two  days 
lived  in  the  space  of  one.  1 1  never  inspires 
the  least  fear;  some  coasts  do — one  of 
those  dark,  dismal,  rocky,  repulsive  shores, 
that  you  dread  to  approach.  But  Cape 
Cod,  white  and  pure,  sun-lighted  and 
breeze-swept,  draws  you  to  it  as  the  face 
of  a  good  and  beautiful  woman  draws  you. 
It  may  be  very  different  in  winter,  but  1 
never  saw  it  then.     Every  memory  I  have 


of  the  peninsula  is  a  warm  and  bright  one. 
But  my  most  happy  time  is  when  I  run  it 
by  night,  making  the  Highlands  just  at 
midnight  and  coasting  south  in  the  moon- 
light, with  a  fine  southwester,  a  smooth 
sea,  and  a  long,  slow  swell.  That  is  sail- 
ing. 

Fifty  miles  away  lies  a  city  and  a  mass 
of  men,  wretched  beings,  contented  that 
night  brings  sleep  and  forgetfulness;  but 
for  me  these  hours  bring  unexplainable 
delight.  Go  below,  boys,  turn  in;  leave 
me  the  deck  and  the  watch  to  keep.  I 
want,  I  crave  no  company  but  the  good 
beach  to  windward,  the  sea  and  the  heav- 
ens. My  scepter  the  tiller,  my  crown  an 
old  sou'wester,  and  my  robe  an  oilskin  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  now  I  reign  monarch  of 
a  fairy  realm,  with  a  council  of  three  of 
man's  best  friends,  a  contented  mind,  a 
full  stomach  and  unmortgaged  conscience. 
Add  to  this  a  pipe,  and  you  have  described 
the  happiest  kingdom  in  existence. 

Look,  sou'west;  just  clear  of  the  bluffs 
drops  the  half-spent  moon;  east-southeast 
well  risen  is  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  red  as  a 
rose,  lifts  close  to  the  horizon.  Soon  will 
the  magnificent  Orion,  with  all  its  glories, 
follow  her.  What  a  marvelous  collection 
of  stars  that  is:  Procyon,  Betelguese, 
Rigel,  Bellatrix  and  the  splendid  twin  orb 
Sirius.  Farther  to  the  west  is  my  old 
favorite  Aldebaran,  flashing,  flickering,  and 
showing  color  like  a  driftwood  fire. 

Away  go  my  thoughts,  leaping  over 
space.  What  a  wonderful,  amazingly  won- 
derful thing  is  thought,  even  outstripping 
light,  as  light  outstripped  sound.  In  less 
than  a  second  I  can  send  my  thoughts  to 
the  farther  visible  orb.  They  leap  from 
star  to  star  across  unmeasurable  distances. 
Puny  sea;  puny  world!  I  float  on  the 
great  water  of  which  you  boast,  a  stretch 
over  which  man  voyages  for  months,  aye 
and  for  days,  never  meeting  craft  or  fellow 
being;  a  great  flood  that  belts  you,  that 
washes  and  absolves  all  your  lands.  What 
is  it,  compared  with  that  which  to-night 
engages  my  thoughts?  A  drop,  a  miser- 
able drop  on  a  grain  of  dust.  Yon  star, 
yon  fiery  speck,  blinking  and  reddening  in 
the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  could 
eat  you  up  a  thousand  times,  and  scarce 
spot  its  glowing  surface. 
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THE    PRICE    OF    HEREDITY 


A   STORY    OF   TEN    LITTLE   WOLVES 


BY    JOHN    FRANKLIN    LEWIS 


SCENE  recently  wit- 
nessed at  a  court  house  in 
a  small  country  town  in 
Iowa  would  have  made  a 
good  subject  for  a  paint- 
ing by  a  master. 

A  countryman  living  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  county  brought  in 
ten  young  wolves  which  he  had  captured 
near  his  home.  There  is  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  all  wolves,  old  or  young,  and  the 
man  was  after  this  bounty. 

People  crowded  around  to  see  the  cap- 
tives, just  as  they  have  ever  since  the  days 
of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  The  little  cubs 
were  like  young  puppies,  with  soft  fur  and 
sharp,  bright  eyes  that  in  blissful  ignorance 
looked  without  fear  or  anger  on  their  cap- 
tors. Dimpled  children  and  rosy-cheeked 
schoolgirls  caressed  the  animals  with  their 
little  hands  with  many  exclamations  of 
admiration  and  pity.  How  sweet!  How 
pretty!  The  poor  little  things!  Every- 
body seemed  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
slaughtering  the  little  waifs  of  the  wild. 

The  gruff  old  doctor  who  would  cut  up 
the  living  or  the  dead  without  the  bat  of  an 
eye  or  the  twinge  of  a  nerve,  said  it  would 
be  more  humane  to  send  them  to  some  park 
as  "'zoo  specimens,"  and  said  he  would  pay 
the  expense  of  forwarding  them.  The  law- 
yer whose  business  is  to  fight  for  the  con- 
viction of  erring  women  and  miserable  men, 
said  he  "hated"  to  see  them  killed.  The 
judge,  who  for  a  score  of  years,  has  been 
sending  human  beings  to  the  prison  and 
the  gallows,  was  moved  to  compassion  and 
inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy.  He  was 
anxious  to  commute  the  death  penalty  to 
one  of  life  imprisonment,  and  gave  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  charge  of  a  city 
park  and  directed  the  court  reporter  to 


call  up  the  gentleman  over  the  "long  dis- 
tance" and  ascertain  whether  he  wanted 
an  addition  to  his  menagerie. 

All  hoped  for  a  respite  and  were  greatly 
disappointed  when  an  adverse  reply  was 
received.  The  old  doctor  who  had  saved 
many  a  life;  the  lawyer  who  had  freed 
many  a  criminal,  the  judge  whose  edict 
was  law,  whose  words  could  so  often 
bind  or  unloose,  liberate  or  punish,  were 
all  alike  helpless,  and  unable  to  save  the 
innocent  victims  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment. The  county  attorney  who  was 
acting  auditor,  said  he  was  no  execu- 
tioner— they  would  have  to  look  up  some- 
one else  to  perform  that  office.  Then  they 
all  turned  to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a 
man  who  had  just  been  sent  to  state's 
prison  for  ten  years  and  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  to  better 
purpose  than  the  preceding  part. 

This  incident  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  inexorable  laws  of  fate,  destiny  and 
heredity,  and  is  calculated  to  fill  a  thought- 
ful mind  with  feelings  of  awe  and  tremb- 
ling. 

Is  there,  after  all,  a  preponderance  of 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination? 
We  sometimes  see  human  wolves  who  seem 
victims  of  destiny.  We  are  compelled  to 
hunt  them  down  because  they  are  wolves, 
and  yet,  they  may  have  had  no  chance  to 
be  anything  else.  We  see  creatures  wear- 
ing the  human  form  who  are  "wise  as  ser- 
pents" and  who  prey  upon  their  fellow 
creatures  who  are  "harmless  as  doves." 
There  are  unfortunates  whom  nature  turns 
out  as  wild  beasts  and  society  finishes  up 
into  galley  slaves.  "In  vain,"  says  Hugo, 
"we  chisel  as  best  we  can  the  mysterious 
block  of  which  our  life  is  made;  the  black 
vein  of  destiny  reappears  continually." 
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BY    EDWINA    STANTON    BABCOCK 


1ADOW-SCOWS  sailing 
down  the  western  or- 
chard slope.  Gold  and 
purple  sands  on  the 
shores  of  the  western 
sky.  Atmosphere  differ- 
ent to  the  white  stare 
of  day.  The  softening  of  outlines  into 
blurred  suggestion,  a  tender  hint  of  things 
to  come — new  things,  happy  things.  The 
old  call  to  leave  home  and  run  out 
upon  the  road  and  walk  and  walk  and 
walk  until  one  reached  tracts  of  country 
inland  from  the  purple  and  gold  coasts,  un- 
til one  found  places  more  gaily  colored, 
peopled  more  variously,  freer,  more  ad- 
venturous. 

How  reach  the  purple  and  gold  shores? 
If  the  journey  were  all  by  road,  would  it 
not  be  too  long,  too  difficult,  coping  with 
muddy  days  and  nights — having  misun- 
derstandings with  ragmen  and  peddlers, 
being  left  of  a  windy  time  with  no  haycock 
city  in  sight  or  cornstalk  wigwam  to  sleep 
in?  If  all  by  water,  would  one's  large 
conch  shell — which  would  be,  of  course,  the 
only  kind  of  vessel  appropriate — weather 
the  high  waves  that  shut  away  the  harbor 
ranges?  Lying  in  the  deep  grass — for  it  is 
only  gazing  through  deep  grass  that  one 
sees  that  Western  Coast  truly,  the  Three 
planned  and  planned  against  the  time  such 
a  journey  could  be  taken. 

The  itineraries  were  many,  the  means  of 
transportation  various.  The  favorite  route 
seemed  to  be  this.  Climb  the  big  oak  and 
walk  out  to  the  tip  end  of  the  topmost 
branch;  there  wait  until  a  large  bird  comes 
by.  He  arriving  on  schedule  time,  jump 
on  his  back  and  let  him  take  his  own  way; 
for  birds  are  always  flying  to  and  from  the 
gold  and  purple  sands.  The  bird  failing  to 
arrive,  take  a  cloud.     If  a  large  cloud,  just 


lie  down  in  the  middle  of  it,  cover  up  with 
its  white  softness  and  go  to  sleep.  Stay 
asleep,  sailing,  sailing,  until  your  keel 
grates  on  the  gold  and  purple  sands.  Then 
step  out,  scale  the  promontories  and  walk  in 
to  your  own  country.  Should  one  be  able 
to  charter  only  a  small  cloud  for  the  trip, 
it  were  better  to  fasten  it  like  a  wing  to 
one's  back  and  step  off  from  the  oak 
branch  into  the  Vasty  on  a  venture 
piloted  by  one's  self,  resting  a  while  on  a 
mountain,  stopping  to  grasp  a  handful  of 
stars.  ...  So,  lying  in  the  deep  grass 
the  Three  planned  it.  To  be  ready  to  go 
at  any  time — to  seize  any  cloud  or  bird 
handy — that  was  the  principle  thing. 

"  It's  time  to  come  in — children." 

Oh,  the  sudden  shock  of  it.  The  rapping 
of  a  thimble  on  the  pane.  The  echoes  of  a 
positive  voice  carrying  up  the  orchard, 
whistling  through  the  long  grass.  The 
face  of  a  grown-up  fixed  coldly  on  the 
quivering  mysteries,  the  strange  shames  of 
discovered  "make-believe."  Medusa  of 
Duty  freezing  the  laughing  face  of  Play. 

How  it  was  that  cry  came  when  it  did, 
the  Three  could  never  understand.  It 
might  have  come  hours  later,  it  might  have 
come  hours  earlier,  but  no.  It  came  when 
those  gold  and  purple  coasts  spread  out  in 
the  west.  It  came  just  when  it  was  grow- 
ing easy  to  believe  that  after  all  the  world 
was  a  simple  island  with  the  sky  washing 
on  its  rims.  No  sooner  was  it  made  plain 
that  the  trees  were  tents,  that  far  back  in 
the  forests  were  date  and  cocoa  palm, 
monkeys  enjoying  themselves  in  their 
versatile  manner,  crocodiles  and  paro- 
quets happy  after  their  kind,  than,  rau- 
cously, disastrously,  there  came  that  tune- 
less cry,  "Come  in,  children." 

Oh,  the  wearying  gathering  up  of  one's 
self  from  the  long  grass  leaving  regretfully 
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the  print  of  one's  small  body.  Oh,  the 
girding  of  loins  to  face  dingy  life  indoors! 
Long  sighs  over  the  orchard.  The  flowers 
closed,  birds  choking  in  their  good-night, 
all  surfaces  stiff  and  colorless,  the  world 
shutting  up  like  a  fan. 

On  one  occasion  the  Wight  found  himself 
more  than  usually  melancholy.  It  was  a 
real  grief.  In  dressing  for  tea  it  had  been 
required  of  him  that  he  should  change  his 
trousers.  It  was  demanded  that  he  sub- 
stitute for  these  precious  corduroys — things 
that  understood  him,  that  squeaked  mu- 
sically with  the  friction  of  his  fat  legs,  the 
delicate  chastities  of  a  white  duck  suit. 

Who — in  the  whole  range  of  adventure — 
in  battles,  in  romance,  in  the  Bible,  ever 
wore  a  white  duck  suit?  The  Wight  could 
think  of  no  one.  He  writhed  in  the  crisp 
shape  as  he  would  have  writhed  in  the  Iron 
Maiden.  He  hung  up  his  harp  on  a  willow 
and  bewailed  his  captivity.  He  called  to 
mind  incidents  where  the  wearing  of  a 
white  duck  suit  terminated  fatally  for  the 
wearer.  The  Believer  sat  apart,  faith- 
fully trying  to  decide  once  for  all  which  was 
the  right  and  which  the  left  stocking.  The 
Prophet,  applying  some  philosophy  of 
button  and  buttonhole  roamed  around  the 
room  in  cool  undress.  They  listened  to 
the  dirge. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  clothes.  There  is 
no  sense  in  shoes — except  rubber  boots,  of 
course.  Can't  I  wear  my  rubber  boots  to 
tea?  Well,  then,  can't  I  go  barefoot?  The 
Patch  Boy  goes  barefooted  to  tea.  You 
said  he  was  a  good  boy.  He  is  good  be- 
cause he  can  go  barefoot  to  tea.  Stop! 
Let  me  do  that  myself.  The  other  ear  is 
all  right.  I  washed  it  myself.  Two  days 
ago.  It's  all  right  I  tell  you.  Don't.  I 
hate  you — you  never  wash  Fenton's  ears." 

Fenton  was  the  Prophet.  He  was  as 
usual,  cheerful.  Having  with  dispatch 
reconciled  the  philosophies  of  button  and 
buttonhole,  he  was  given  largesse.  For 
his  virtues  he  was  permitted  to  black  his 
own  pumps.  Standing  on  a  small  island 
of  newspaper  spread  to  protect  the  nursery 
matting,  he  gave  himself  up  to  this  joy. 
He  carefully  covered  first  the  uppers,  then 
the  soles  with  massy  coats  of  veneer.  He 
did  this  three  times,  lovingly,  artistically, 
but  there  was  still  much  polish  left  in  the 
bottle.  For  a  moment  the  Prophet  was 
undecided  where  to  direct  this  oversupply. 


But  after  a  slight  hesitation  all  was  clear 
to  him. 

The  back  of  the  grown-up  was  turned. 
With  a  steady  hand  the  Prophet  painted 
on  his  own  forehead  a  handsome  decoration 
in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross.  After  a 
moment's  thought  he  added  two  black  dots, 
one  on  either  cheek.  He  contemplated  the 
design  in  a  mirror  and  seemed  at  last  to 
behold  himself  as  he  knew  himself  to  be. 
It  led  him  to  desire  bushy  eyebrows  and  an 
imperial.  How  far  the  Prophet  would 
have  idealized  himself  he  could  not  tell  for 
the  Believer  interrupted  him.  The  Be- 
liever feared,  she  was  always  fearing.  She 
had  made  as  it  were  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  tricks  of  fate.  All  she  knew  of  joy 
was  that  the  deluge  came  after.  With  one 
stocking  on  she  tacked  across  the  nursery 
floor  and  stood  on  and  off  before  the  island 
of  newspaper.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  his 
island  domain,  the  brunette  Prophet 
greeted  her,  smiling  the  Believer  stifled 
a  helpless  snicker,  to  whisper  warningly. 

"  Look  out.  You  mustn't — there's  going 
to  be  chocolate  cake  for  tea." 

Chocolate  cake.  The  symbol.  The 
password.  What  man  but  would  heed  it. 
Not  even  to  realize  beauty  of  countenance 
would  one  sacrifice  chocolate  cake.  It 
gave  the  Prophet  pause;  it  would  be  the 
natural  impulse  of  a  grown-up,  he  knew,  to 
make  chocolate  cake  the  price  of  a  Maltese 
cross  on  the  forehad  and  a  goatee  on  the 
chin.  Seizing  a  towel,  he  vigorously 
rubbed  off  his  true  face,  erasing  all  but  the 
original  sickly  outline.  The  towel  he  used 
becoming  unaccountably  clouded,  the 
Prophet  thought  it  best  to  drop  it  behind 
the  dressing  table.  He  plunged  his  Moor- 
ish features  in  the  washbowl. 

Now,  emerging  shudderingly  from  the 
cold  intimacies  of  his  unnatural  element, 
with  one  eye  on  the  back  of  the  Grown-up, 
the  other  on  the  Wight,  he  spoke,  saying 
sweetly : 

"  I  like  to  have  my  ears  washed." 

The  Wight  moaned — this  from  a  man 
and  a  brother!  "You  do  not  either,"  he 
said  sufferingly.  "You  know  you  don't. 
You  just  say  that.  You  just  say  things 
and  then  every  one  thinks  you're  good." 
Ah,  this  goodness.  What  a  bore  it  was. 
How  it  interfered  with  everything,  and  yet 
what  a  valuable  asset — what  a  security.  It 
piqued  the  Wight  frightfully  that  no  one 
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ever  said  he  was  good.  Virtue  itself  he 
abhorred  as  he  abhorred  buttermilk.  But 
its  penumbra — the  hallmark  of  it.  .  .  . 
Maybe  you  don't  mind  horrid  things  be- 
cause you  always  get  something  for  it — 
because  mother  says  "Who  was  the  quick- 
est getting  ready  for  tea  and  it's  always 
you  and  father  lets  you  stay  up  longer." 
It  was  the  Believer  who  suggested  this. 
She  said  it  inoffensively,  admiringly,  striv- 
ing meanwhile  to  make  her  black  stocking 
"come  smooth"  over  large  and  unsightly 
wrinkles  of  under  flannel.  The  Believer 
advanced  this  theory  without  bitterness — 
yet  to-night  she  had  her  misgivings.  After 
all  was  the  Prophet  so  good? — the  misuse 
of  the  shoe  polish,  for  instance.  How 
many  times  the  Believer  had  longed  to  give 
her  own  countenance  Maltese  crosses  and 
goatees  and  abstained  from  some  sense  of 
the  evil  of  it.  Was  the  Prophet  good? 
Could  such  license  and  such  piety  exist  in 
one  and  the  same  person? 

But  the  Prophet  made  no  disclaimer. 
Not  only  was  he  broad  enough  to  overlook 
these  insinuations  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
virtue,  but  he  had  something  else  on  his 
mind — he  was  suddenly  possessed  of  a 
thought  more  absorbing  than  the  question 
of  his  own  integrity.  The  thought  was  not 
new.  It  was  something  he  had  long  wished 
to  unbosom.  He  had  only  waited  for 
opportunity  to  present  itself.  After  a  few 
moments  steady  thinking  he  edged  over 
to  the  Wight. 

The  latter  was  not  in  a  mood  to  notice 
any  friendly  overture.  He  squatted  on 
the  floor,  forlornly  entangled  with  the 
button  hook,  going  over  in  his  mind  a  list 
of  the  day's  grievances.  The  Prophet 
edged  up. 

"  1  know  something  queer,"  he  said. 
"Something  you  don't  know." 

The  Wight  took  no  notice.  He  was 
abstracted.  He  had  fallen  under  the  old 
spell,  the  old  craving,  to  wear  his  rubber 
boots  to  tea.  Another  day  —  another 
struggle,  and  he  had  failed  of  his  hope. 
Seeing  time  pass  by,  opportunity  fading, 
was  too  much  for  him.  How  old  should 
he  be  before  his  passion  was  satisfied. 
Enormous  tears  dropped  upon  the  shoes 
which  the  Wight  buttoned.  These  tears 
seen  through  other  tears  spread  put  into 
writable  seas  of  grief,  then  falling  on  the 
shoe  leather  made  black  tiny  spats  like 


sealing  wax.  The  Wight  found  them 
lugubriously  interesting. 

The  Prophet  was  also  interested.  Such 
perfect  tears.  So  large,  so  beautifully 
formed  and  crystalline.  They  fascinated 
him.  In  all  his  life  experience  he  had 
never  wept  tears,  so  globular,  so  ripe  and 
ready  to  fall.  He  felt  respect  for  them  and 
for  their  manufacturer,  yet  after  all  they 
seemed  a  waste  of  good  material.  Survey- 
ing the  tear-fountain  with  an  expression 
of  concern,  the  Prophet  edged  up  a 
little  closer.  He  tried  to  get  the  Wight's 
attention,  he  was  anxious  to  impart  his 
valuable  idea. 

"It  isn't  really  Us,"  he  whispered  com- 
fortingly. 

The  Wight  looked  up  blear-eyed,  strang- 
ling an  enormous  gulp. 

"  It  isn't  really  Us.  She  thinks  it  is" — 
the  Prophet  indicated  the  Grown-up.  "  She 
thinks  she  washed  your  ears  and  mine  and 
F.lgitha's.  She  didn't.  We  aren't  here." 
The  Prophet  paused  to  note  the  effect  of 
this  interesting  communication — would  it 
work? — sure  enough  it  seemed  to  turn  off 
some  strange  faucet  concealed  behind  the 
Wight's  countenance.  He  stared  dully 
even  drily.  The  Prophet  went  hurriedly 
on.  "We  aren't  here,"  he  repeated.  "We 
are  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
digging;  we're  getting  sassafras,  and 
birch,  and  oh — everything." 

The  Wight  drew  the  button  hook  down 
his  sad  countenance  till  it  hung,  self-poised 
on  his  lower  lip.  "Hazel-nuts?"  he 
snuffled  with  languid  interest. 

Unobserved  the  Believer  had  drawn  near, 
charmed  with  what  she  had  heard,  anxious 
to  know  more.  The  fact  that  she  had 
fastened  the  garter  of  one  leg  to  the  stock- 
ing on  the  other  slightly  interfered  with 
the  dignity  of  her  advance — but  she  ig- 
nored it.  "Artichokes?"  she  inquired  in 
a  loud. and  eager  whisper.  "Yep.  All  we 
want,"  affirmed  the  Prophet.  "We  dig 
for  them  you  know,"  he  waited  a  moment, 
adding  in  an  undertone,  "They  do  too." 

Now  there  are  times  when  a  seer,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  depends  wholly  on  his 
less-enlightened  constituents  for  his  capac- 
ity to  interpret.  The  Prophet  may  have 
seemed  to  utter  the  last  sentence  care- 
lessly. In  reality  he  uttered  it  with  the 
deepest  guile.  I  le  was  trying  by  the  fric- 
tion of  two  minds  more  or  less  critical,  to 
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establish  certain  premises  to  his  own  com- 
prehension not  perfectly  clear. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Prophet  had 
done  this — to  triumph  in  the  end.  Once 
get  the  Wight  in  a  contradictory  spirit, 
once  rouse  the  Believer  to  her  especial  kind 
of  cross-examination,  and  things  mystical 
flowed  from  his  own  lips.  He  waited, 
sitting  crosslegged  on  the  floor  for  what 
he  knew  would  transpire. 

The  Wight,  thoughtful,  started  combing 
his  hair  with  the  button  hook.  He  affected 
to  receive  the  Prophet's  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  Really  Us  with  con- 
tempt. He  ruminated  upon  what  he  had 
heard. 

This  "They"  with  whom  to  dig  for 
artichokes  it  was  such  delight?  The 
Wight  knew  of  no  such  persons. 

"Who  are  They?"  he  demanded  surlily. 

It  was  the  very  question  the  Prophet  lay 
in  wait  for.  Who  were  "They"  indeed. 
He  hardly  knew  himself,  therefore  he  lost 
no  time  in  showing  his  scorn  for  the  Wight's 
ignorance.  Who,  he  intimated,  having  ex- 
perienced the  limitations  of  everyday  com- 
rades but  knew  who  They  were.  They 
were  They.  The  Illuminati  of  dreams, 
of  picture  books.  The  persons  with  whom 
it  was  forbidden  that  one  should  play, 
dirty  twin  souls  that  looked  at  one,  passing 
in  the  street,  grinned,  and  were  forever 
lost  around  the  corner  of  life.  They  were 
They.  The  Patch  boy,  the  Newsboys, 
boys  who  sold  baskets  and  watercress. 
Good  fellows  all.  Gallants  of  high  ardor 
and  fearless  ideals.  Persons  whose  loves 
and  lives  lay  in  ceaseless  digging,  in  ever- 
lasting adventure.  The  Prophet  looked 
simple  and  bland.  "They  are  the  ones 
we  play  with"  was  all  he  said,  but  his  tones 
were  enough,  they  conjured  up  the  rest 
of  it. 

There  seemed  a  certain  solidity  to  the 
statement.  Although  the  Wight  had 
never  expected  to  care  for  anything  again, 
he  found  himself,  in  spite  of  himself,  inter- 
ested. The  tears  on  the  shoe  leather  dried, 
he  looked  in  vain  for  their  interesting 
spatter.  He  tried  to  recall  what  his  grief 
had  been.     He  remembered. 

"What  do  They  have  to  wear?  Does 
any  one  make  Them  do  things?"  he  asked 
sadly.  "Do  They  go  barefoot?"  He 
asked  indifferently,  after  all  what  did  it 
matter  to  him?     If  by  any  chance  there 


should  be  a  happy  country  where  every  one 
went  to  tea  barefoot  or  in  rubber  boots, 
that  country  was  not  for  him.  He  could 
see  himself  starting  out  for  it  with  scrip 
and  scallop  shell  and  pilgrim  staff,  only  to 
be  set  upon  at  the  first  turn  by  a  band  of 
Grown-ups  who  would  snap  shoes  and  a 
white  duck  suit  on  him  and  lead  him 
broken  and  humbled,  back  to  hated  slavery. 

But  the  question,  to  the  Prophet,  had  a 
value.  It  assisted  him  in  establishing  his 
convictions,  he  answered  slowly,  shaping 
his  sentences  to  promote  further  question- 
ing. 

"They  don't  have  to  wear  shoes.  We 
don't,  I  mean.  We're  They  too,  you  know 
— I  mean,"  the  Prophet  struggled  with  the 
nice  distinction,  "when  we're  Really  Us. 
But  when  we  want  to  wear  shoes  we  just 
tie  turtle  shells  on  our  feet.  We  do  it  with 
ribbon  grass.  Turtle  shells  are  good 
enough  you  know.  You're  apt  to  find  a 
good  many  turtle  shells  over  there."  The 
Prophet  leaned  forward  urging  this  point  a 
little  anxiously.  It  appeared  that  it  was  a 
thing  very  dear  to  him.  "The  Indians 
used  to  wear  turtle  shells,"  he  said,  he 
hoped  the  illusion  would  give  color  to  the 
idea. 

Contrary  to  .his  expectation  the  Wight 
accepted  the  turtle  shell  idea  at  once.  So 
did  the  Believer.  Turtle  shells  were  ever- 
lastingly right.  Turtle  shells,  inverted, 
might  prove  a  little  stiff  perhaps,  a  little 
difficult  of  adaptation,  but  they  were  noth- 
ing to  the  uniqueness  of  the  wearing  ap- 
parel of  Fritz  of  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Anything  to  be  like  Fritz.  Grace  and 
fleetness  in  turtle  shells  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  technic  —  of  time.  The  Believer 
yearned  to  try  them.  Also  she  was  ready 
with  a  suggestion. 

"And  we  wear  rhubarb  leaves  for  hats, 
too,  don't  we?"  she  asked  it  coaxingly. 

The  Prophet  was  indulgent.  He  wished 
he  had  thought  of  it  himself,  since  he  had 
not — Certainly.     Rhubarb  leaves  for  hats. 

The  Wight,  however,  was  not  so  willing 
to  take  up  with  their  ideas.  He  was  mo- 
rose. Bending  over  his  shoe-buttoning  he 
concealed  his  face.  He  considered  the 
thing,  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
was  pleasant,  surely,  but,  had  the  Prophet 
provided  for  every  contingency?  The  de- 
mands of  the  Present  for  instance.  If  the 
Three  were  in  reality  the  Really  Us,  dig- 
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ging  for  artichokes  over  beyond  the  moun- 
tain, who  were  they  at  home,  down  trodden, 
held  in  chains?  He  was  not  prepared  to 
embark  too  hastily  on  the  dangerous  seas 
of  double  identity. 

"Who  are  we,  then?"  he  asked  suspi- 
ciously. He  meant  who  were  the  victims, 
the  oppressed,  the  white-duck  captives. 

Keeping  his  eye  upon  the  Grown-up, 
ready  instantly  to  spring  to  some  new 
manifestation  of  piety  the  Prophet  pon- 
dered it.  Who  were  we?  He  was  a  little 
withheld  and  reserved  in  his  manner,  for 
the  question  was  deliciously  difficult,  Who, 
indeed,  were  we?     Ha     .     .     . 

"Master  Pen  ton — come  here  and  I'll  fix 
your  tie."  The  signal  from  the  Grown-up 
was  abrupt  but  the  Prophet,  from  his  cross- 
legged  brooding  arose  leisurely.  Who 
were  we?  The  question  troubled  him  not 
a  little,  it  was  something  entirely  unex- 
pected, very  difficult  to  deal  with.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Wight  as  if  for  some 
last  word,  and  considered.  "I  don't  know 
who  we  are,"  he  said  slowly,  thoughtfully. 
He  was  mysterious,  he  leaned  over  to 
whisper  in  the  Wight's  ear.  "  I  don't  know 
who  we  are  yet — I  haven't  thought  about  it 
enough.  But  I'll  remember  soon,  and  then 
I'll  tell."  He  looked  back.  "I'll  start  to 
thinking  about  it  right  now,"  he  said 
encouragingly. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Think  of  having  somebody 
promise  to  stop  around  some  day  and  tell 
one  who  one  really  was.  Think  of  the 
charmed  secret  knowledge  that  while  one 
appeared  helpless,  inert,  like  a  lay-figure  in 
the  hands  of  cold-blooded  authority,  one 
was  really  free  where  They  were.  With 
Them,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, digging  abandonedly  for  artichokes 
sassafras  and  what-not — a  happy  crew  of 
refugees,  turtle-shoed,  rhubarb-hatted. 

With  a  final  snort  the  Wight  dried  his 
tears.  Struggling  with  the  last  shoe  button 
he  contemplated,  even  as  the  Prophet  had 
suggested,  different  varieties  of  astral  and 
subliminal  hotly.  The  Wight  believed 
that  without  any  help  from  the  Prophet 
he  already  knew  what  he  was.  It  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  he  was  Something 
very  terrible.  I  le  foresaw  an  intense  in- 
dividuality that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
subdue  even  when  among  the  Really  Us's 
digging  for  artichokes.     He  gazed  inward. 


Contemplated  the  thing  and  pronounced 
it  good,  lie  was  Something  Awful.  Yes. 
Something  that  had  wings  and  horns  and 
a  tail  and  burning  eyes.  He  was  Some- 
thing that  would  frighten  Grown-ups  the 
minute  they  saw  it.  Something  that  would 
cow  and  horrify  any  Grown-up  and  make 
her,  for  her  sins,  entreat  loudly  that  all 
boys  be  allowed  to  wear  their  rubber  boots 
to  tea.  The  Wight  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  room  where  behind  the  lounge  was 
a  space  something  like  a  lair.  Here  he  ate 
human  bones,  snarled  horribly  and  kept 
his  counsel. 

It  was,  however,  different  with  the 
Believer.  So  taken  was  she  with  the  idea 
of  double  identity  that  she  nearly  burst 
with  it.  She  too  had  thought  out  what 
she  was  in  the  nursery  and  ached  to  con- 
fide. While  she  stood  before  the  Grown-up 
and  had  her  hair  tied  up  with  blue  ribbons, 
the  Believer  came  near,  perilously  near  to 
treacherous  confession.  Her  communica- 
tions were,  however,  closely  watched. 
Prom  the  Lair  she  was  occasionally  threat- 
ened with  baleful  grins  and  snarls.  From 
the  window  the  Prophet  kept  a  steady  eye 
upon  her,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
understood. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  am."  Thus 
the  Believer  endeavored  to  challenge'  the 
interest  of  the  Grown-up.  She  said  the 
thing  ingratiatingly,  seductively,  as  one 
who  intends  to  reveal  something  delicious. 

Silence,  while  the  Grown-up  puffed  out 
the  blue  bows.  From  the  Lair  a  low  hiss, 
a  horrible  growl.  By  the  Window  a  face 
set  sternly  in  a  forbidding  stare.  The 
Believer  trembled  in  her  small  slippers. 
Woman-like,  she  sought  to  efface  the 
memory  of  one  indiscretion  by  committing 
another. 

"I  mean  you  don't  know  where  I  am," 
she  substituted — and  caught  her  breath  in 
fright.  From  the  Window  another  more 
prolonged  stare,  from  the  Lair  a  growl 
quite  horrible. 

But  no  one  need  have  worried.  The 
Grown-up  was  interested  only  in  the  puffing 
out  of  the  blue  bows,  the  settling  of  the 
frills  on  the  Believer's  small  shoulders. 
Her  reply  was  something  formless,  juice- 
less  about,  the  Grown-up's  knowing  what 
the  Believer  could  be  if  she  tried — a  nice 
little  girl  who  set  her  brothers  a  good  ex- 
ample.    Through  a  loose  strand  of  hair  the 
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Believer  peered  at  her  fellows.  Was  all 
well?  Had  she  skirted  the  difficulty? 
From  the  Window  the  Prophet  smiled 
dreamy  approval.  From  the  Lair  the 
Wight  paused  in  his  secret  devouring  of 
human  bones,   leaned  forth  and  grinned. 

But  though  good  fortune  tided  over  the 
danger,  the  Believer  was  full  of  what  she 
had  to  communicate  and  could  only  hold 
in  until  the  Three  now  immaculately 
groomed  descended  the  stairs.  Then  she 
burst  forth: 

"I  know  what  I  am  in  the  nursery!  A 
cat.  A  big  cat  with  a  thick  tail  and  yellow 
eyes.  I  drink  out  of  the  washbowl.  I 
crawl  under  the  bed,  I  go  like  this,"  the 
Believer,  turning  on  the  Wight  and  the 
Prophet  tried  for  certain  spectacular  feline 
effects.  She.  growled  and  clawed,  looking 
back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  opulent 
curves  of  her  imagined  tail.  Already  the 
Believer  was  taking  comfort  in  that  tail. 
Such  a  tail  as  that  was  would  cheer  many 
a  desolate  hour.  The  Cat  stroked  her  own 
fur  lovingly,  and  set  up  a  hoarse  purring. 
"What  are  you  two,"  she  demanded. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am — not  yet," 
said  the  Prophet.  He  was  intently  watch- 
ing for  a  chance  to  slide  down  the  balusters. 
He  was  accustomed  to  getting  this  slide  in 
between  the  Grown-up's  last  settling  of 
the  Wight's  white  sailor  collar  and  the 
Believer's  hair-ribbons.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  flash  of  time  seemed  not  to  present 
itself;  he  relinquished  the  hope.  He 
watched  the  strings  of  the  Grown-up's 
apron  sweeping  on  before.  "Either  Fm 
a  kangaroo  or  a  tiger,  something  that 
jumps  out  of  the  window  and  howls,  'some- 
thing'— he  added  riotously — that  always 
gets  away."  He  turned  to  the  Wight, 
asking  "What  are  you?" 

Smearing  himself  along  the  light  paper 
of  the  stair-wall  the  Wight  was  porten- 
tously silent.  He  called  up  a  look  of  in- 
tense secrecy.  This  time,  he  knew,  he  was 
ahead  of  the  other  two;  he  exulted  in  it. 
"Aw,"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  Fm  going 
to  tell — and  then  you  would  go  and  be  one, 
too.  I  won't  tell.  Anyhow,  I'm  some- 
thing so  awful  I  haven't  got  any  name. 
But  I  won't  tell  what  I  am."  He  reeled 
with  reserve,  he  went  on  smearing  himself 
along  the  stair-wall.  With  half-closed 
eyes  he  looked  inward,  seeing  with  a  joyful 
shudder  Something  Awful. 


There  is  invariably  deference  shown  the 
anonymous.  1 1  is  of  itself  convincing.  To 
be  so  awful  that  one  has  no  name  at  all  is 
a  thing  that  has  ever  held  peculiar  charm 
for  certain  individuals.  It  was  only  Noah 
who  was  so  pedantic  as  not  to  perceive  the 
fascination  of  an  animal  nameless,  haunts 
and  habits  unknown.  Ezekiel  on  the  other 
hand,  went  a  thought  further  and  holds  the 
attention  longer.  There  was  a  pause, 
the  Believer — catlike  —  tried  to  crawl 
through  the  balusters,-  the  Prophet  kanga- 
roo-like, made  stealthy  leaps  along  the 
hall.  But  the  Wight,  still  unclassified, 
walked  stately,  aloof,  receiving  the  homage 
due  his  submerged  personality. 

"Shall  we  tell  father  and  mother  it 
isn't  really  Us?"  suddenly  asked  the  Be- 
liever. The  Party,  now  close  upon  the 
outskirts  of.  the  conventions,  suddenly 
found  itself  confronted  with  difficulties 
which  the  Believer  was  first  to  voice.  She 
•  was  concealing  herself,  like  a  cat,  behind 
the  hall  portiere.  Like  a  cat  she  was  mak- 
ing ready  to  spring  out.  But  there  was 
human  anxiety  in  her  face.  In  its  way  it 
seemed  hardly  fair  not  to  undeceive  those 
two  who  were,  first  and  last,  friendly. 
Who  with  all  their  detached  knowledges 
and  powers  unpowerful,  seemed  to  try 
so  hard  to  understand.  At  the  Believer's 
question  the  Prophet  hesitated,  but  the 
Wight  was  firm. 

"  No,"  he  said  positively.  "  We  mustn't, 
for  if  we  do  they'll  be  sure  to  send  someone 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  to 
see  if  its  a  good  place  for  us  to  play. 
They'll  say,  'is  it  safe?'  and  we  don't  want 
to  be  safe  over  there.  They'll  say,  'is  it 
all  right?'  and  we  don't  want  to  be  all 
right  over  there.  They'll  say  we  mustn't 
eat  the  artichokes,  they'll  say — "  here  the 
Wight  spoke  with  intense  bitterness,  "we 
must  come,  home  in  time  for  things." 

Hanging  about  the  dark  hall  before  the 
final  burst  into  the  other  world,  the  Cat 
and  the  Kangaroo  agreed  that  this  was  so. 
It  might  seem  hard,  cruel,  but  it  was 
clearly  the  best  course  to  remain  silent.  It 
was  understood  that  life  over  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  was  in  its  way 
a  secret  life.  A  thing  more  of  the  within 
than  the  without.  A  something  they 
owed  it  to  their  own  happiness  not  to  be- 
tray. Also  They — the  comrades,  must  be 
considered.     Would  not  They  account  it 
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treachery  that  one  had  told  their  secret 
to  an  individual  whose  sole  concern  for 
one  was  that  one  should  come  home  in 
time?  Before  the  turning  of  the  knob  in 
the  dining-room  door,  before  the  onslaught 
upon  the  two  friendly  beings  of  another 
world,  all  was  decided.  It  would  not  do. 
The  Really  Us  could  afford  to  risk  nothing. 
"We  will  all  just  sit  around  the  table  and 
know,"  said  the  Prophet.  "We  will  know 
but  we  won't  say." 

Knowing  and  not  saying.  What  a  calm 
polite  Three  may  enter  a  dining  room,  en- 
sconce themselves  in  chairs  and  greet  friends 
pleasantly,  talking  kindred  talk — knowing 
and  not  saying.  Oh  the  joy  of  living  one's 
grubby,  mundane  life  a  creature  occult, 
withheld,  unguessed,  a  cat  with  a  thick  tail 
and  yellow  eyes,  a  kangaroo  full  of  reserve 
jump,  and  capacity  for  getting  away  and 
a  nameless  monster — Something  Awful 
with  wings  and  horns  and  a  fiery  gaze. 
These  at  tea-time  or  in  the  nursery,  captive 
and  restrained,  knowing  and  not  saying. 
While  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
where  grow  the  good  fruits  of  the  earth, 
where  stalk  all  hunters  and  horses,  where 


wait  all  snow-white  steeds  with  jeweled 
caparisons.  Three  new  members  have 
joined  the  age-old  band  of  the  Really  Us! 

Really  Us — comrades  of  high  ideals,  of 
tireless  ardors,  how  fare  you?  Zounds! 
but  you  live  the  life  well  worth  living, 
walking  as  it  pleases  you,  barefoot  or  in 
turtle  shells,  wearing  like  green  tarnhelm 
your  flapping  rhubarb  hats,  digging  for 
artichokes  and  sassafras  far  into  the  night. 
And  you  do  well  to  shun  the  like  of 
us — who  may  not  be  told  what  strange 
creatures  hold  intercourse  with  us  at  our 
meals;  who  to  know  the  dreams  that  come 
after  lying  in  the  long  grass  and  gazing 
into  gold  and  purple  sky-land,  are  untrust- 
worthy. Yet  we  move,  Really  Us,  on  the 
borders  of  your  world  as  once  we  moved 
in  its  center,  at  its  core.  We,  too,  have 
dug  for  artichokes,  we,  too,  have  worn  the 
rhubarb  tarnhelm;  we,  too,  have  jumped 
and  have  tried  to  get  away;  we  have  had 
tails  and  yellow  eyes — we,  in  our  darkest 
moments,  have  been  nameless — Something 
Awful.  Therefore,  Really  Us, — we,  know- 
ing and  not  saying — salute  you! 


OPTIMISM 
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Don't  worry!     Just  dare. 
'Tis  the  strivers  who  fare 

To  the  top  of  Parnassus  at  noon. 
Joy  only  is  sane, 
For  what  does  Life  gain 

By  the  song  that  is  sung  out  of  tune? 


MASTERSON'S    "BARGAIN" 
MOTOR-BOAT 

A   SUMMER   STUDY   IN   AMATEUR   INSANITY 
BY    GEORGE   ALLAN    ENGLAND 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    HORACE    TAYLOR 


I 


LL  MASTERSON,  he 
bought  the  JVasp,  any- 
how, so  it's  his  loss,  not 
mine.  We  all  told  him 
not  to,  but  Bill  was  ada- 
mant. Know  what  ada- 
mant is?  Of  course! 
Ever  see  any?  Why — er — no.  Neither 
did  I;  neither  did  anybody;  but  we  all 
know  about  it  just  the  same.  Bill  was 
like  it. 

He  paid  one  hundred  good  American 
bucks  for  the  contraption — think  of  that, 
will  you? 

"Naw,  don't!"  I  told  him.  "Don't 
you  give  fifty!  Why,  she's  second- 
hand  " 

"But  only  three  years  old!" 

"And  her  engine's  all  burnt  out " 

" But  she  runs!" 

"And  she  leaks " 

"But  she  floats!" 

"She " 

"But !" 


"Oh,  Weill"  I  snapped.  Then  I  walked 
away  and  left  him  on  his  lop-sided  dock, 
gazing  out  over  the  Lake.  I  saw  it  wasn't 
any  use  to  argue.  Two  or  three  motor- 
boats  were  spudding  away,  here  and  there; 
that  put-put-puttering  of  theirs  was 
heavenly  music  to  Bill.  So  I  just  shut  up 
and  vamoosed  with  all  kinds  of  dignity. 

"Go  it,  Bill,  if  you  want  to!"  I  reflected 
as  I  went  up  on  my  front  porch  and  sat 
down  in  my  big  cane  rocker.  "Thank  the 
Lord  I've  got  horse-sense  enough  not  to  get 
the  chug-chug  fever!" 

Then  I  lit  a  panatela  and  opened  my 


paper  to  the  trotting-news.  Horses — ah! 
Now  you're  shouting,  mister!  There's 
some  fun  in  horseflesh,  but  gasoline  — 
pshaw! 


II 


Next  morning  Bill  took  a  trial  trip  with 
Hallman,  the  owner  of  the  Wasp.  That 
sealed  his  fate.  Hallman  sure  was  a  good 
one  with  machinery — knew  precisely  how 
to  juggle  the  boat  along,  what  with  ad- 
justing the  woozler,  keeping  the  jiggeree 
turned  to  a  hair,  breathing  twenty  to  the 
minute  and  parting  his  mustache  by  cal- 
culus. 

He  and  Bill  passed  me  as  I  was  sitting 
on  my  porch,  feet  on  rail,  smoking  as  per 
usual  and  reading  turf.  They  both  waved 
hands  at  me;  kind  of  patronizing  waves, 
exultant  and  gasoline-proud.  You  know 
how  it  is — anybody  propelled  on  land  or 
water  by  an  olfactory-engine  has  full 
license  to  look  down  on  everybody  else  as 
unsoaped  proletarians.  But  there,  I'm 
not  going  to  moralize.  All  I  want  is  to  set 
forth  what  happened  next — to  Bill. 

Seems  like  that  was  his  first  and  only 
lesson  in  chauffeuring,  for  Hallman,  d'you 
see,  was  going  back  to  Boston  next  day. 
Simply  had  to  dispose  of  the  Wasp  before 
he  went;  otherwise  wouldn't  have  taken 
two  hundred  for  her.  I  know,  because  Bill 
told  me.  Well,  anyway,  you  can't  learn 
all  the  hair-trigger-dingbats  of  a  gas  engine 
in  one  lesson.  We — that  is,  Bill — found 
that  out  later. 

He  and  his  missus  came  over  to  supper 
with  me  and  mine,  that  evening.  And  he 
certainly  did  talk  wise.  He  also  emanated 
rare  perfumes  of  benzine  and  bilge  water; 
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and  his  hands  were  in  full  mourning.  But 
he  beamed,  just  the  same,  and  between 
bites  it  was: 

"Cut  her  off  a  trifle,  and — advance  the 
spark,  see? — pass  the  bread.  Thanks. 
You  want  to  tighten  the  grease-cups  once  a 
day,  and — I'll  thank  you  for  that  butter. 
Then  you  let  the  oil  drop  fifteen  per  minute; 
steak?  Yes.  If  she  back-fires,  that  shows 
she's  getting  too  much — tea?  of  course. 
Yes,  that  is  good  cake.  Must  clean  the 
muffler  once  a  month.  Another  cup,  if  you 
don't  mind — and  you've  got  to  strain  it 
through  chamois  to  keep  the  dirt  but " 

In  spite  of  the  ladies,  I  almost  said 
"Well!"  again. 

Ill 

That  night,  Hallman  brought  the  Wasp 
round  to  Bill's  wharf  and  left  her.  Then  a 
check  for  a  hundred  changed  hands,  and 
Bill  owned  a  motor  boat!  Also  the  ex- 
owner  made  his  polite  adieux  and  hurried 
back  to  town;  but  he  left  an  instruction- 
book,  so  Bill  felt  safe. 

"Naw,  don't!"  I  advised  Bill  again, 
when  he  proposed  taking  a  moonlight  spin 
in  the  Wasp  that  very  evening.  We  were 
all  of  us  down  on  the  wharf,  of  course,  rub- 
bering away  to  beat  the  cars,  and  Bill  was 
explaining  it  all  to  us — Bill,  who  used  to 
love  his  rowboat  so  much,  and  his  canoe — 
used  to  paddle  round  the  shores  where  the 
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maples  and  alders  overarched,  or  lie  and 
smoke  under  the  willow  shade.  None  o' 
that  for  him  now!  No,  sir,  he  looked  like 
Tubal  Cain  or  Vulcan  or  some  of  those 
other  Old  Testament  fellows,  down  in  the 
bilge  of  his  boat,  telling  us  all  about  it  while 
we  goggled  at  the  rods  and  cylinders  and 
things  and  tried  to  believe  we  liked  the 
smell. 

"Better  not,"  said  I,  as  he  insisted  on 
his  moonlight  spin,  wanting  to  glide  o'er 
the  silvery  sea  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
(he  claimed).  He  even  quoted  some 
poetry,  with  his  face  smooched.  "Naw, 
don't!  Better  wait  till  morning,  till  you 
can  run  by  the  book,  eh?" 

Bill  snorted  at  that.  "Book  nothin'!" 
he  retorted.  "I  can  run  her  by  touch, 
that's  what!  Seems  like  it's  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct already.  Guess  I'm  a  natural  born 
mechanic.     Come  on  for  a  spin!" 

I  objected,  but  Bill  was  so  persistent  I 
had  to  give  in  at  last.  I  warned  him  be- 
forehand, though,  not  to  expect  me,  a 
horseman,  to  take  any  real  interest  in  his 
old  boat. 

Bill  never  minded  that  at  all — just  told 
me  to  sit  down  and  keep  still.  Then  he 
shoved  off  and  jumped  in — at  least,  part 
of  him  jumped  in — about  half.  The  rest 
of  him  flopped  horribly  in  the  water,  like  a 
dying  sea  serpent.  Mrs.  Bill  and  my 
missus  shrieked  while  I  hauled  Bill  aboard. 
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Pretty  soon  we  were  ready  to  start  again.' 
I  sat  down  on  the  boat's  back  piazza,  ready 
for  anything,  everything. 

The  Wasp  really  was  a  good  looker, 
y'know;  twenty-footer,  torpedo  model  and 
all  that,  painted  with  silver  paint  like  a 
steampipe.  The  paint  and  varnish  had 
got  peeled  off  in  spots  and  the  engine  was 
rusty,  but  that  didn't  feaze  Bill.  Nothing 
could. 

"  Keep  still,  you!"  he  commanded,  "and 
we'll  be  off  in  a  moment!" 

Bill  as  a  prophet  was  all  to  the  strictly 
bad.  He  jiggled  with  things  for  a  while, 
and  then  beckoned  me  with  a  Napoleonic 
gesture. 

"Come  up  here  and  take  the  wheel,"  he 
directed.  "When  she  starts  she  goes  fast, 
and  I  want  you  to  keep  her  out  of  these 
blasted  lily  pads,  "see?  You  can  steer,  of 
course?" 

"Surest  thing  ever!"  I  asseverated,  as  I 
went  forward  and  seized  the  spokes.  I 
sat  down  again  and  waited,  watched  to  see 
the  Wasp  dart  ahead  like  a  thing  of  life 
(the  way  boats  do  in  books,  eh?)  but  she 
didn't  dart  for  a  cent.  Bill  picked  up  the 
starting-crank  and  adjusted  it  to  the  fly- 
wheel. He  cranked  the  engine.  She 
didn't  catch.  Cranked  her  again.  Ditto. 
The  third  time,  his  crank  slipped  off  the 


He  left  an  instruction  book,  so  Bill  was  safe 


wheel  and  something  went  "bop!"  onto 
the  floor-boards. 

"Oh!  Oh-oh! !  Oh!!!"  yodeled  Bill, 
with  one  knuckle  in  his  mouth.  He  danced 
as  he  sang. 

"Is  it — is  it  skun?"  I  ventured  appre- 
hensively. 

"Skun?"  He  grabbed  the  finger  with 
his  left  hand  and  went  like  he  was  pumping 
water.     "Shun?     Look!" 

"Gee!"  said  I,  peering  in  the  gloom. 
"  Better  wrap  that  up  in  your  handkerchief 
before  you  try  again,  hadn't  you?" 

Bill  wrapped  it  up,  groaning;  the  next 
two  times  the  handkerchief  sort  of  light- 
ened the  blow  as  his  fist  hit  the  boards. 

"What  in — Halifax  is  the  matter  with 
this  here  crank,  anyway?"  asked  Bill,  in  a 
cross  between  a  prayer  and  a  shriek,  as  he 
danced,  dripping,  on  the  floor-boards.  I 
never  heard  a  profaner  word  than  that 
Halifax.  It  was  just  blood-curdling.  All 
this  time,  you  know,  the  Wasp  had  been 
drifting,  accompanied  by  little  sympa- 
thetic squeals  and  bits  of  advice  from  the 
ladies,  drifting  out  among  the  lily  pads. 
The  moon  kept  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
the  knitted  clouds. 

"Guess  I've  got  too  much  gasoline  on," 
said  Bill  at  last,  when  he'd  grown  calmer. 
"I'll  shut  off  a  little." 

Bill  shut  off  a  little,  and 
cranked  her  again,  several 
times.  Still  she  wouldn't  catch. 
We  drifted  out  farther  and  far- 
ther. 

"Got  a  match?"  quoth  Bill. 
"I'm  going  to  have  a  look,  here, 
and  see  what's  wrong." 

"Aw,  don't!"  said  I.  "Can't 
you  smell  the  vapor?  Are  you 
ready  for  the  Great  Beyond? 
I'm  not,  anyway;  you'd  better 
go  slow!" 

"Pshaw!"  boasted  he.  "Who's 
afraid?" 

"Me,"  said  I.     "What's  that?" 
Something    sounded    over   the 
waters:  "Put-put-put-put- 
puttity-put — — " 

"Must  be  Freeman's  launch 
coming  round  the  point — let's 
wait  and  see.  He'll  tell  us  what's 
wrong,  all  right!" 

We  waited.  The  ladies,  dis- 
couraged, retired  into  the  Camp. 
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Pretty  soon  Freeman's 
dory-built  boat  came 
sputtering  into  dim  view. 

" Hey!  Freeman  ! 
Freeman!  Hold  on  a 
minute,  will  you?" 

"Anything  wrong 
over  there?" 

We  allowed  there 
was,  and  he  came  in 
'longside  us  and  cut  off; 
brought  his  boat  to  a 
stand  at  our  gunwale. 
He  had  an  electric  flash- 
lamp.  Leaning  over 
into  the  Wasp  he  flicked 
it  round  the  motor. 
After  a  couple  of  min- 
utes he  said,  looking 
very  wise: 

"  Here — -you're discon- 
nected, that's  all."  And 
he  pointed  to  a  battery- 
wire  that  lay  supine  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat 
where  Bill's  feet,  milling 
round  in  agony,  had 
caught  and  wrenched  it  away  from  the 
commutator-umptometer-thing.  Bill  mur- 
mured "The  Maiden's  Prayer"  and  went 
to  work  splicing  the  wire.  Then  he 
cranked  the  engine  again  and — by  Jing! 
she  caught!  Caught  as  fine  as  silk!  We 
were  off! 

Say,  it  was  fine — I  had  to  admit  it,  my- 
self. Barring  the  fact  that  our — I  mean 
his  propellor  had  twisted  up  and  was  lug- 
ging along  about  a  hayrackful  of  submarine 
flora,  the  IV asp  behaved  splendidly.  She 
hardly  intermitted  at  all,  but  tended 
strictly  to  business  and  split  the  waters 
like  a  miniature  liner.  Bill  was  radiant. 
He  tended  the  engine,  while  I  steered.  I 
never  saw  a  man  tinker  with  anything  so 
whole-souledly  as  Bill  did  with  that  little 
engine.  He  caressed  her,  coaxed  her,  fed 
her,  crooned  to  her — I  didn't  know  but  he'd 
take  her  in  his  lap  and  rock  her  to  sleep 
before  we  got  back  from  our  tour  round  the 
lake.  But  he  didn't  have  to — she  went  to 
sleep  all  by  herself,  about  half  a  mile  from 
shore,  on  the  way  back;  and  this  time  no 
fiddling  and  no  fussing  had  any  effect  on 
her;  she  was  plumb  hypnotized  and  we 
didn't  know  the  combination-word  to  wake 
her   with.     After    about    an    hour's    hard 


"  Got  a  match?  "  quoth  Bill 


labor  we  gave  up — got 
out  the  oars  and  rowed 
her  home.  She  rowed 
heavy,  too. 

"Never  mind!"  said 
Bill,  "you'll  see  some 
goin',  to-morrow!" 

IV 


Next  morning,  Bill's 
knuckle  was  swelled  up 
like  a  drum-major's 
chest.  He  could  hardly 
bend  the  finger  at  all, 
but  he  remained  en- 
thusiastic. I  heard  him 
at  5  a.m.  puttering  with 
the  Wasp,  bailing  her 
out,  tihk-tink-tinkering, 
talking  to  himself. 
"He's  sure  going  plum 
off  his  nut,"  thought  I, 
turning  over  for  another 
nap. 

Bill  tinkered  till 
breakfast  time,  when  he 
came  in  with  a  smeared  face  and  Erebus 
hands,  and  bolted  his  grub.  Then  he  went 
right  out  to  the  Wasp  again.  I  went. out, 
too.  She  certainly  did  look  fine,  riding  at 
the  wharf — long,  graceful  lines,  shiny  silver 
paint  and  all.  She  was  an  all-right  boat, 
I  had  to  admit  it.  The  only  drawbacks 
were  that  she  seemed  to  be  taking  in  water 
all  the  time  from  somewhere,  and  that  she 
wouldn't  go. 

"The  leak's  right  there,"  said  Bill, 
pointing  to  the  stern.  "Water  must  be 
coming  in  round  the  propeller.  She  needs 
packing,  that's  all." 

"Yes,"  thought  I,  "packing  and  shipping 
to  Patagonia,"  but  I  didn't  say  anything. 
1  didn't  want  to  gaff  a  crazy  man  too  hard. 
After  a  while,  "  Found  out  what  the  matter 
is  with  the  engine?"  I  asked  casually. 

"Why — er — er,  yes,  in  a  way.  The 
mixing-valve  seems  to  have  come  apart 
somehow.  There's  a  kind  of  disk-and- 
spindle  business  in  here,  see?  and  the  disk's 
come  off  the  spindle,  that's  all.  It  keeps 
coining  off,  in  fact.  I've  poked  it  on 
twenty-two  times  already  this  morning. 
Now,  if  I  could  only  unscrew  this  piping, 
here,  and  turn  the  valve  over,  so,  why,  I 
might  get  at  it.     But " 
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I  climbed  down  into  the  Wasp.  After  a 
minute's  inspection:  "Why  don't  you  just 
unscrew  this  cap,  here?"  I  asked.  "You 
can  get  at  the  inside  that  way  a  whole  lot 
quicker."  I'm  no  mechanic,  of  course, 
but  you  see  I  still  had  my  usual  human 
brains  left  me,  which  Bill  hadn't. 

"Why — er — I  thought  that  was  all  one 
solid  piece." 

I  had  to  smile.  "Here,"  said  I,  "gimme 
that  wrench!" 

In  about  three  minutes  I  had  the  thing 
open  and  the  spindle-disk-woozler  out  of 
it.  Then  I  hammered  'em  together  and 
put  'em  back. 

"There,"  said  I,  "  I  guess  that'll  hold  her 
for  a  while." 

"Thanks,  awf'lly,"  said  Bill  with  abject 
gratitude.  "Try  a  spin  with  me  this 
morning?" 

I  had  been  planning  to  ride  my  bay 
mare,  "Aline,"  out  to  Berlin  Plantation 
that  day;  but  somehow  I  wanted  to  stay 
with  Bill  and  see  how  many  more  kinds  of 
dum  fool  he  was  going  to  make  of  himself, 
so  after  a  little  cogitation  I  accepted. 
"But  I'll  let  him  run  his  boat  to  suit  him- 
self," thought  I.  Conclusively  I  told 
myself  that  whatever  happened  I'd  never 
get  up  any  real  interest  in  motors.  Horse 
flesh  for  mine,  every  time. 

"Say,"  asked  Bill  sort  of  apologetically, 
"would  you  mind  getting  some  of  those 
weeds  oft  the  propeller  for  me?  I'd  doit 
myself,  only  my  hand's  all  bandaged,  y' 
see.     All  you've  got  to  do  is  roll  up  your 


sleeve  and  reach  down — and — and  then — " 
He  told  me  all  about  how  to  get  those 
weeds,  as  though  I  was  a  babe.  I  only 
smiled,  as  I  took  my  coat  off  and  rolled  up 
my  sleeve.  Then  I  dangled  myself  over 
the  side  of  the  Wasp.  By  stretching  my 
arm  almost  out  of  its  socket  I  could  just 
grab  a  few  of  the  lily  stalks  at  a  time;  I 
never  thought  there  were  so  many  lilies  in 
the  whole  lake  as  there  were  on  that  pro- 
peller. I  got  'em  all  off,  though,  after  a 
while,  and  rose  up  in  an  apoplectic  condi- 
tion. There  was  my  Missus  and  Bill's,  on 
the  wharf;  wasn't  it  disgusting?  They 
were  making  remarks,  .too.  I  gathered 
that  they  thought  I  was  on  a  par  with  Bill; 
they  said  something  about  my  being  in  the 
same  boat  with  him,  anyway — I  just  had 
to  shut  my  jaw,  or  I'd  have  said  something 
back.     Women — humph! 

Well,  we  had  a  bully  little  trip,  that 
time;  it  was  fine  and  dandy!  The  engine 
worked  like  a  charm.  Starting  away  from 
the  wharf  we  fouled  the  propeller  on  a 
sunken  log  and  had  quite  a  time  getting  it 
off;  but  Bill  and  I  shoved  with  the  oars, 
and  the  ladies  pulled  on  our  hitching  strap 


They  were  making  remarks  too. 
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— cable,  I  mean — so  we  managed  to -clear 
after  a  while.  And,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
had  a  slick  little  run  down  to  the  village 
landing.  That  is,  almost  down  there. 
When  we'd  nearly  arrived,  the  mixing- 
valve  began  to  go  cbink-chink-cbink,  and 
the  engine  stopped.  The  Wasp  swung 
round  in  the  trough  of  the  waves  and 
stopped,  too. 

"Spindle's  out  again,"  announced   Bill, 
cheerfully.      "Here,"   and   he 
handed  me  the  wrench. 

"  Let's  row  in,"  said  I.  "It 
looks  like  it  was  going  to  rain." 

"Pshaw,"  answered  he. 
"Row  nothing!  The  Wasp 
has  got  to  move  under  her 
own  power,  or  not  at  all,  that's 
what!" 

So  I  fixed  the  spindle  again, 
and  the  rain  came  down  and 
wet  us  both — the  just  and  the 
unjust.  It  took  me  half  an 
hour,  that  time,  because  I  tied 
the  disk  on  with  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  that  I  borrowed 
from  the  electrical  connection. 
When  the  job  was  over, 
things  were  all  over  me — grease,  for 
example,  and  soot  and  dirt  and  smut. 
But  when  I'd  coupled  up,  the  engine  went 
A-<  )ne — that  is,  after  Bill  had  skinned  two 
more  knuckles  and  I'd  barked  one.  Rain 
had  no  effect  on  the  Wasp.  I  know,  be- 
cause we  ran  her  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  up 
and  down  the  lake,  and  the  rain  never  once 
stopped.  Plucky  little  engine,  I  tell  you. 
The  way  she'd  shoot  that  craft  through  the 
waves,  peel  'em  off  to  the  sides  or  fling  'em 
all  over  her,  and  swirl  up  the  cream  at  her 
flat  stern  was  just  beautiful  to  see.  Horse- 
flesh, you  say?  Mmmm — yes,  horses  are 
fine;  but  then,  a  fellow  ought  to  be  broad, 
tolerant,  ready  for  any  sport,  sympathetic 
with  all,  eh? 

Bill  and  I  were  kind  of  tired,  that  night, 
what  with  running  the  Wasp  all  day,  but 
in  spite  of  sarcastic  and  foolish  remarks 
from  the  women  folks  we  sat  up  talking 
things  over  till  about  one  a.m.  I  decided 
before  going  to  bed  that  I'd  send  for  a  few 
catalogues  of  motor  boats.  No — wouldn't 
own  one  as  a  gift,  but  I'd  like  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  just  like  anything 
else.     Aw,  what  you  grinning  at? 

Bill  must  have  overslept  next  morning, 


Tar  is  spready  stuff,  that's  right. 

for  I  found  myself  up  and  out  on  the  wharf 
before  him.  (My  Missus  says  it  was  before 
five,  but  /  know  it  was  half-past.)  Lo  and 
behold,  no  Wasp!  I  looked  and  I  peered, 
but  not  a  thing.of  her  could  I  see.  It  was 
a  rough,  showery  morning,  with  a  heavy 
off-shore  wind.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
spotted  the  boat  a  mile  or  more  down  the 
lake,  driving  and  wallowing  plumb  for 
Major's  Island  where  the  surf  runs  so  high 
on  the  sharp  rocks.  She  had  somehow 
slipped  her  moorings  and  gone  adrift.  I 
saw  there  wasn't  any  time  to  lose,  so  I 
hopped  into  Bill's  skiff  and  got  busy. 
Rough?  Bumping  the  bumps  would  be 
Nirvana  by  comparison.  But  I  caught 
her,  just  the  same,  right  this  side  of  the 
Island.  Scrambled  aboard  and  hustled  to 
start  the  engine.  She  wouldn't  spark  any 
more  than  a  dead  elephant;  and  all  the 
time  ker-splash!  the  big  waves  were  sousing 
me. 

Not  a  particle  of  life  in  the  blamed 
engine — not  a  scintilla!  She'd  flop  her 
wheel,  grurtt  and  die  every  time,  with  me 
out  in  the  middle  of  that  big  lake  like  an 
ant  on  a  shingle.  Got  careless  with  the 
current,  and  six  batteries  with  the  indue- 
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tion  coil  to  shove  'em  cavorted  through 
my  anatomy  till  I  managed  to  let  go.  But 
they  do  say  electricity's  good  for  the  nerves 
— afterward. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Lord  knows  why, 
the  IV asp  caught!  I  drove  her  up  against 
the  wind  and  waves  like  a  runaway  train 
and  brought  her  home  triumphant,  slapping 
and  dashing  spray,  heaving,  plunging — 
say,  it  was  great!  Whew,  but  the  W asp 
could  go  when  she  had  a  mind  to! 


She  was  half  full  of  water  again  when  we 
went  out  to  look  at  her  next  morning. 

"Good  thorough  repairing,  that's  what 
she  needs,"  opined  Bill. 

"Overhauling,  inside  and  out,"  I  added. 
"  I'm  with  you!" 

So  we  got  some  tar  and  oakum  at  the 
carriage  shop,  and  tools  and  stuff,  and 
sailed  in. 

First  of  all  we  took  the  engine  all  apart 
and  dug  out  the  goo;  then  we  packed  the 
leak  and  hammered  it  full  of  tar.  Some- 
how a  stick  wouldn't  do  to  jam  it  in  with, 
so  we  had  to  go  at  it  barehanded.  Tar  is 
spready  stuff,  that's  right.  Then  we  put 
the  engine  together  again.  Did  it  O.  K. 
except  for  bending  the  shaft  a  trifle.  Oh, 
there  was  one  little  bolt  that  didn't  seem  to 
fit  anywhere,  though  I  must  say  we 
hunted  conscientiously  for  a  place  to  put 
it.  Slicked  everything  all  up  about  seven 
o'clock  (no,  didn't  want  any  supper  I  tell 
you!)  and  decided  to  go  for  a  spin. 

For  some  reason  she  wouldn't  explode. 
We  looked  in  the  book.  It  said  that  some- 
times the  cylinder  needed  blowing  out.  I 
told  Bill  I'd  crank  if  he'd  blow. 

"Sure!"  said  he,  and  inverted  himself  at 
the  mixing-valve  with  a  lungful  of  air. 
Bill,  upside  down  at  the  valve,  see?  waiting 
to  blow. 

"Now!"  I  hollered,  giving  the  crank  a 
hard  throw.  Say,  what  d'you  think?  The 
engine  blew  first!  So  Bill  lay  round  in  the 
bottom,  trying  to  extinguish  his  whiskers 
and  shrieking  things  at  me.  (Burnt  hair 
smells,  disgustingly,  don't  you  think  so?) 
No  matter,  the  Wasp  was  going  anyway- 
backward.  I  steered.  After  a  while  Bill 
protested,  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  dare 
stop,  for  fear  we  couldn't  get  going  again. 
Then  he  rose  up  and  tried  to  argue  with 


me,  but  I  kept  him  at  a  distance  with  the 
starting-crank,  and  gradually  he  quieted 
down. 

So  we  had  a  fine  little  moonlight  run, 
after  all.  Naw,  it  didn't  matter  which  end 
was  first.  She  ran  just  as  well  either  way. 
Fine  accommodating  boat,  the  Wasp. 

We  ran  round  the  lake  a  couple  of  times, 
next  morning,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
quite  so  much  fun  in  it.  The  Wasp  was 
just  a  lee-tle  mite  aggravating.  We 
didn't  seem  to  have  stopped  that  leak, 
after  all,  and  what  with  the  tar  round  the 
place,  the  bilge  got  full  of  smelly  black 
water;  also  the  propeller  hammered  on 
account  of  being  bent,  and  the  engine  had 
locomotor  ataxia  or  something  about  all 
the  time.  That  there  spindle-busticator 
came  off  again,  too,  and  we  got  water  into 
the  muffler  and  the  engine  back-fired  and 
coughed  and  blew  hot  water  all  over  us; 
and  Bill  skun  his  knuckle  again,  which  was 
careless  of  him,  just  when  it  was  almost 
healed.  Then,  on  top  of  everything,  the 
spark-plug  got  to  leaking  when  we  were  a 
mile  from  home,  and  squeegeed  gummy 
goo-y  stuff  out  on  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  spark  went  all  to  the  bad,  so  we — we 


Filled  the  hull  with  bullet  holes. 
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got  out  the  oars.  You  know  the  rest. 
Got  home  just  before  lunch;  met  the 
women  folks  coming  in  from  a  drive  with 
the  Hamlins.  Couldn't  help  noticing  how 
nice  and  slick  "Aline"  looked;  something 
about  her  generous  lines  that  isn't  half  bad, 
eh?  Looks  strong  and  reliable  and  sure  to 
go,  any  old  time,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Seemed  like  Bill  was  casting  sheep's-eyes 
at  his  canoe,  too,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure. 
Motor  boating's  grand  sport,  though, 
elegant!  You  go  tearing  along  through 
the  waves,  spray  flying,  hair  flapping,  and 
all  that,  and — and — naw!  the  dirt  doesn't 
matter!  Dirt's  healthy;  you've  got  to  eat 
a  peck,  anyway,  haven't  you? 

VI 

Funniest  thing,  deuced  odd,  poor  old  Bill 
went  off  his  trolley  all  of  a  sudden,  just  as 
we  were  getting  through  lunch.  Some- 
thing must  have  set  him  off;  a  look  or  a 
sniff  from  Mrs.  B.,  or  something.  Anyhow, 
he  jumped  up,  his  chair  clattering  over 
backward,  ran  to  his  room,  dashed  down 
wildly  with  his  loaded  revolver  in  hand, 
and  made  a  run  for  the  wharf.  We  all 
jumped  up,  too,  and  "Save  him!  Quick!" 
screeched  Mrs.  Bill.  Out  we  rushed. 
There  was  Bill,  casting  off  the  mooring  line 
like  a  maniac. 

"Bill!  Bill!  What  you  up  to?"  I 
yelled,  waving  the  carving  knife  that  I  still 
held  in  my  hand  at  him.  The  ladies 
cowered  behind  me;  I  advanced  cau- 
tiously. 

Bill  turned  on  me. 

"You  stand  back,"  he  gibbered.  "I'm 
going  to  assassinate  this  here  Wasp  right 
now,  that's  what!  You,  too,  if  you  try  to 
stop  me!     Keep  off!" 

"I'm  with  you,  Bill,"  I  yelled.     "Hoo- 

ray!     Lemme  at  it "     And  I  made  a 

dive  for  the  boat,  too.  The  ladies,  squeal- 
ing, did  a  quick  duck  for  the  camp. 

I  grabbed  the  painter  of  our  rowboat 
and  jumped  aboard.  We  shoved  off,  put 
oars  to  the  dev'lish  old  torment  and  rowed 
her  out  into  deep  water,  maybe  a  hundred 
yards  from  shore.  Then  Bill  hauled  out 
his  pistol  and  just  naturally  filled  the  hull 
with  bullet  holes — punctuating  his  shots 
with  oratory.  In  spurted  the  water,  six 
big  streams,  through  the  jagged  punctures. 
The  Wasp  was  dying.     We  freighted  her 


with  execrations,  climbed  over  into  our 
rowboat  and  cast  off,  watching,  eager  as 
wolves  that  watch  the  wounded  stag  die. 
Down  she  drooped,  and  still  down,  going 
under  by  the  head;  that  is,  for  a  while. 
Somehow  she  didn't  go  'way  under;  some- 
thing seemed  to  be  holding  her  up.  What 
— the — deuce? 

"Air  tanks,  of  course,"  said  I  all  of  a 
sudden.  "One  in  each  end;  she'll  float 
till  judgment  day  with  those  zinc  boxes  of 
hers!" 

"Lemme  at  'em,"  shouted  Bill.  His 
eyes  looked  bad;  I  saw  he  meant  trouble. 
"Lemme  at  those  tanks,  quick!  I  might 
repent;   I've  got  to  kill  her  before  I  do." 

We  jumped  aboard  once  more.  Bill 
seized  a  screwdriver  and  I  grabbed  my 
carving  knife  and  we  just  everlastingly 
went  at  those  air  tanks,  I  tell  you.  Down 
on  our  knees  in  the  water  we  stabbed  the 
Wasp  to  death  as  fast  as  frenzy  and  the 
power  of  human  muscle  could  do  it. 

"Plunk!  plunk!  You  will  skin  my 
knuckles,  will  you?  You  will  twist  up  in 
the  lily-pads — and  tangle  the  line — stab — 
and  ooze  goo — and  burn  my  whiskers — 
stab!  stab! " 

"And  smell  and  sputter  and  break  down 
and  bust  up  and  leak  and  get  loose  and 
rattle  and  rack  and  jam  and  clog — stab! — 
and  squeak  and  have  heart  failure  and 
scald  me  and  faint  and  die? " 

"All  right  then,  die!     die! " 

Stab!  stab! 

Say,  we  murdered  the  Wasp  in  A-One 
style,  no  mistake.  In  rushed  the  water 
and  out  gug-gug- guggled  the  air  and  down 
went  the  venomous  thing,  down,  down, 
down  in  fifty  feet  of  cold  dark  water;  down, 
down,  never  to  rise  again  if  we  can  help  it! 

We  jumped  into  the  rowboat  just  in 
time,  and  watched  the  Wasp  disappear 
with  grim,  glum,  supreme  satisfaction. 
She  went  down  with  a  swirl.  The  last 
bubble  didn't  come  up  for  five  minutes. 
We  waited  for  it. 

Then  said  Bill,  said  he: 

"Next  time  you  catch  me  monkeying 
round  a  good  thing  in  broken-down,  used- 
up  boats,  d'you  know  what  I  want  you 
to  do?" 

"?     ?     ?" 

"Snake  me  right  square  away  as  quick's 
you  can  before  I  get " 

"Stung!"  said  I. 
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The  Ship  Franklin. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  VOYAGERS 

TO   JAPAN 

VII— OLD   SALEM   SHIPS  AND   SAILORS 
BY   RALPH    D.   PAINE 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM.  OLD    PAINTINGS    AND    PRINTS 


T  IS  commonly  assumed 
that  until  the  memor- 
able visit  of  Commodore 
Perry's  squadron  in  1853 
had  shattered  the  an- 
cient isolation  of  Japan, 
no  American  ship  had 
ever  been  permitted  to  trade  or  tarry 
in  a  port  of  that  nation.  More  than 
half  a  century,  however,  before  the 
tenacious  diplomacy  of  Perry  wrested 
a  treaty  of  "friend  and  commerce,"  two 
Yankee  vessels  had  carried  cargoes  to 
and  from  Nagasaki.  Their  voyages  were 
typical  episodes  of  the  era  when  Salem  ship- 
masters were  the  first  to  fly  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  the  uncharted  coasts  of  Su- 
matra to  the  unknown  islands  of  the  South 
Seas.  It  was  in  1799  that  the  ship  Frank- 
lin, owned  in  Boston,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  James  Devereux  of  Salem,  won  the 
historical    distinction    of   being    the    first 


American  vessel  to  find  a  friendly  greeting 
in  a  harbor  of  Japan.  Two  years  later, 
the  ship  Margaret  of  Salem,  Capt.  S.  G. 
Derby,  fared  on  a  like  errand.  Excepting 
a  handful  of  Dutch  traders,  these  two  ships 
visited  a  land  as  strange  and  unknown  to 
the  outside  world  as  was  the  heart  of 
Thibet  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  log  books 
and  journals  of  these  voyages  have  to  do 
with  customs  and  incidents  that  sound  as 
archaic  as  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 

When  the  ship  Franklin  set  sail  from 
Batavia  for  Nagasaki,  only  the  Dutch  were 
permitted  to  hold  foreign  intercourse  with 
the  land  of  the  Shoguns  and  the  Samurai. 
They  had  maintained  their  singular  com- 
mercial monopoly  for  two  centuries  at  a 
price  which  was  measured  in  the  deepest 
degradation  of  national  and  individual 
dignity  and  self-respect.  The  few  Dutch 
merchants    suffered    to    reside    in    Japan 
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were  little  better  off  than  prisoners,  re- 
stricted to  a  small  island  in  Nagasaki 
harbor,  leaving  it  only  once  a  year  when 
the  Resident,  or  chief  agent,  journeyed  to 
Yeddo  to  offer  gifts  and  obeisance  to  the 
Shogun.  At  this  audience  which  took 
place  in  the  "Hall  of  a  Hundred  Mats," 
the  Dutch  Resident  "crept  forward  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
bowed  his  head  to  the  ground  and  retired 
ajain  in  absolute  silence,  crawling  exactly 
like  a  crab."  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Shogun  usually  sat  hidden  behind  a  curtain. 

After  this  exhibition  the  envoys  were  led 
farther  into  the  palace  and  ordered  to 
amuse  the  Court.  "Now  we  had  to  rise 
and  walk  to  and  fro,  now  to  exchange  com- 
pliments with  each  other,"  wrote  one  of 
them,  "then  to  dance,  jump,  represent  a 
drunken  man,  speak  broken  Japanese, 
paint,  read  Dutch,  German,  sing,  put  on 
our  cloaks  and  throw  them  off  again,  etc., 
I,  for  my  part,  singing  a  German  love  ditty. 

Of  their  life  on  the  islet  of  Deshima, 
where  the  little  colony  of  Dutch  traders 
was  guarded  and  confined,  this  same  chron- 
icler, Kaempfer,  remarks: 

"  In  this  service  we  have  to  put  up  with 
many  insulting  regulations  at  the  hands 
of  these  proud  heathens.  We  may  not 
keep  Sundays  or  fast  days,  or  allow  our 
spiritual  hymns  or  prayers  to  be  heard; 
never  mention  the  name  of  Christ,  nor 
carry  with  us  any  representation  of  the 
Cross  or  any  external  sign  of  Christianity. 
Besides  these  things  we  have  to  submit  to 
many  other  insulting  imputations  which 
are  always  painful  to  a  noble  heart.  The 
reason  which  impels  the  Dutch  to  bear  all 
these  sufferings  so  patiently  is  simply  the 
love  of  gain." 

In  return  for  these  humiliations  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  permitted 
to  send  one  ship  a  year  from  Batavia  to 
Japan  and  to  export  a  cargo  of  copper, 
silk,  camphor,  porcelain  and  bronze  which 
returned  immense  profits. 

This  curious  system  of  commerce  was 
in  operation  when  the  ship  Franklin  cleared 
from  Boston  for  Batavia  in  1798.  His 
owner's  letter  of  instructions  ordered  Cap- 
tain Devereux  to  load  Java  coffee  in  bulk 
and  to  return  with  all  possible  expedition. 
As  was  customary  the  ship's  company  was 
given  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage, 
as  defined  in  a  letter  to  the  captain: 


"We  allow  your  first  and  second  officers 
two  and  one-half  tons  privilege,  and  one 
ton  to  your  third  mate — your  sailors  will 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  adventures  in  their 
chests  and  not  otherwise.  Your  own 
privilege  will  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  which  the  ship  may  bring  and  'tis 
our  orders  that  she  be  completely  filled." 

When  Captain  Devereux  arrived  at  Ba- 
tavia in  April,  1799,  he  learned  that  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  in  need 
of  a  ship  to  make  one  of  the  annual  voyages 
to  Japan.  The  Salem  shipmaster  and  his 
supercargo  perceived  that  a  large  extra 
profit  could  be  gleaned  in  such  a  venture 
as  this,  after  which  the  ship  might  return 
for  her  cargo  of  coffee  and  go  home  to  Bos- 
ton as  planned.  This  Batavia  charter  was 
an  attractive  adventure  which  promised 
to  fatten  both  the  owner's  returns  and  the 
"privileges"  of  the  ship's  company,  and 
after  considerable  preliminary  skirmishing 
between  the  hard-headed  Dutchmen  and 
the  keen-witted  Yankee  seafarers  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  log  of  the  Franklin.  It  is  a  valuable 
fragment  of  history  in  itself,  for  it  recites 
the  elaborate  formalities  and  restrictions 
imposed  upon  foreign  visitors  by  the  Jap- 
anese of  a  century  and  more  ago.  The 
document  is  entitled: 

"The  Ship  Franklin  s  Charter  Party  for 
a  Voyage  from  Batavia  to  Japan,  June 
the  1 6th,  1799." 

It  begins  as  follows: 

"We  the  undersigned,  Johannes  Siberg, 
Commissary  General,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Walter  Burling,  supercargo  of 
the  American  ship  Franklin  at  present  at 
anchor  in  this  Road,  of  the  burthen  of  200 
tons,  commanded  by  James  Devereux,  on 
the  other  part,  do  Declare  and  Certify  to 
have  agreed  with  respect  to  the  Charter 
of  said  Ship  as  follows." 

It  is  then  stipulated  in  the  articles  that 
the  Franklin  shall  carry  to  Japan  a  cargo 
of  "cloves  in  sacks,  cotton  yarns,  pieces  of 
chintz,  sugar,  tin,  black  pepper,  sapan- 
wood,  elephants'  teeth,  and  mummie,"  and 
supplies  for  the  Company's  agents  in 
Nagasaki.  The  vessel  is  to  bring  back  to 
Batavia  a  cargo  of  copper,  camphor,  boxes 
and  boards.  Her  charter  price  is  to  be  paid 
Captain  Devereux  in  coffee,  sugar,  black 
pepper,  cloves,  indigo,  tin,  cinnamon  and 
nutmegs. 
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After  no  fewer  than  ten  numbered  arti- 
cles of  instructions,  it  is  ordered  that  "the 
Capt.,  James  Devereux,  as  soon  as  the 
cargo  shall  be  on  board  and  his  ship's 
company  in  a  proper  situation,  shall  pro- 
ceed with  his  said  ship  to  the  port  of  her 
destination  and  there  being  discharged  and 
reloaded  shall  continue  his  voyage  with  the 
utmost  diligence  toward  this  metropolis, 
and  that  he  shall  not  under  any  pretext 
whatever  approach  or  enter  into  any  other 
port,  either  on  his  passage  to  Japan  or  on 
his  return,  unless  he  is  forced  by  urgent 
necessity,  which  he  must  justify  on  his  re- 
turn in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

It  would  seem  that  not  even  the  Dutch 
were  always  certain  of  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  haughty  Japanese, 
for  in  "Article  13th"  it  is  stated  that " if  by 
any  unforseen  circumstances  the  ship  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Japan, 
and  by  that  reason  the  Captain  should  be 
obliged  to  return  with  the  cargo  he  took 
from  here,  then  after  his  arrival  here,  and 
having  discharged  the  cargo  he  took  away, 
the  freighter  shall  pay  the  freight  agreed 
upon,  of  thirty  thousand  piasters  in  pro- 
duce as  mentioned  in  Article  4th." 

The  thrifty  Dutch  inserted  an  article  to 
read: 

"  If  any  of  the  ship's  company  should  be 
sick  at  Japan  they  may  be  received  in  the 
Hospital  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 
taken  on  board  the  ship  at  the  time  of  her 
departure,  and  the  expense  incurred  will 
be  for  account  of  the  letter  (the  ship)." 

Having  endeavored  to  protect  them- 
selves against  every  chance  of  loss  or  delay 
in  a  document  well  nigh  as  long  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  officials 
in  Batavia  drew  up  the  following  letter: 

"Instructions from  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  for  Captain  James  Devereux  on 
his  arrival  at  Japan: 

"When  you  get  to  the  latitude  of  26  or 
27,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  to  comply  with  the  cere- 
monies which  the  Japanese  are  accustomed 
to  see  performed  by  the  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

"1st. — You  will  have  all  your  colors  in 
order  to  dress  the  ship  on  her  entrance 
into  port. 

"2nd. — There  must  be  a  table  prepared 
on  the  quarter-deck  which  must  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  two  cushions  for 


the  officers  to  sit  upon  when  they  come 
on  board. 

"3rd. — It  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
have  a  list  of  all  the  people  on  board,  pas- 
sengers and  officers,  their  stations  and  age. 

"4th. — All  the  books  of  the  people  and 
officers,  particularly  religious  books,  must 
be  put  into  a  cask  and  headed  up;  the 
officers  from  the  shore  will  put  their  seals 
upon  the  cask  and  take  it  on  shore,  and 
on  the  departure  of  the  ship  will  bring  it 
on  board  without  having  opened  it. 

"5th. — Before  your  arrival  at  Japan  you 
must  make  the  people  deliver  you  their 
money  and  keep  it  until  your  departure; 
this  will  not  be  attended  with  inconven- 
ience as  at  Japan  nothing  is  bought  for 
cash,  but  they  may  change  their  specie  for 
cambang money,  and  then  make  their  trade, 
but  this  must  be  done  by  the  Captain. 

"6th. — When  you  are  in  sight  of  Japan, 
you  must  hoist  a  Dutch  pendant  and  en- 
sign in  their  proper  places  as  if  you  were 
a  Dutch  ship. 

"7th. — When  the  Cavalles  are  on  your 
starboard  hand  and  the  Island  of  Japan 
on  your  larboard  you  must  salute  the  guard 
on  the  Cavalles,  with  nine  guns. 

"8th. — After  that  you  pass  on  the  lar- 
board side  of  Papenburg  and  salute  with 
nine  guns. 

"9th. — You  then  pass  the  guards  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  starboard  and  larboard 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  salute  them 
with  7  or  9  guns,  the  first  all  starboard 
guns,  and  the  second  all  larboard. 

"10th. — You  then  advance  into  the 
Road  of  Nangazacky  (Nagasaki),  and  after 
anchoring  salute  with  13  guns. 

"nth. — When  you  enter  the  Cavalles, 
the  Commissaries  of  the  Chief  will  come 
on  board  and  you  must  salute  them  with 
9  guns;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  practi- 
cable, hoist  some  colors  to  the  yards  as  a 
compliment  to  them;  it  is  immaterial  what 
colors  you  dress  your  ship  with  except 
Spanish  or  Portugese,  it  is  however  neces- 
sary to  recollect  that  the  Dutch  colors 
must  be  always  in  their  proper  place  as  if 
the  ship  was  of  that  nation. 

"12th. — When  the  Commissaries  return 
on  shore,  you  must  salute  them  with  nine 
guns. 

"  13th. — You  must  be  very  particular  in 
letting  the  boats  which  are  around  the  ship 
know  when  you  are  going  to  fire,  as  if  you 
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were  to  hurt  any  of  them  the  consequences 
would  be  very  important. 

"14th. — After  you  have  anchored  and 
saluted  the  harbor,  the  officers  examine 
the  list  of  your  people  and  compare  them 
with  the  number  on  board.  After  having 
received  them,  those  who  wish  it  can  go  on 
shore,  but  before  the  Japanese  land,  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  must  be  sent 
on  shore,  and  it  will  be  proper  that  every- 
thing of  the  kind  should  be  landed,  as  they 
search  the  ship  after  she  is  unloaded.  On 
your  departure  they  will  return  it  all  on 
board.  If  there  should  by  any  mistake,  be 
any  powder  or  firearms  on  board,  you  must 
be  very  careful  that  not  so  much  as  a  pistol 
be  fired  until  the  return  of  the  ammunition 
which  was  landed. 

"The  agents  of  the  Company  will  in- 
struct you  respecting  the  other  ceremonies 
to  be  observed." 

Captain  Devereux's  log  records  that  he 
burned  the  prodigious  amount  of  powder 
required  and  successfully  steered  a  course 
through  the  other  complex  ceremonies, 
nautical  and  commercial,  without  ruffling 
Japanese  dignity  in  any  way.  The  Frank- 
lin lay  in  Nagasaki  harbor  for  almost  four 
months  after  which  she  returned  to  Ba- 
tavia,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Thence  she  sailed  for  Boston 
with  so  large  a  cargo  of  coffee,  sugar  and 
spices  that  it  overflowed  the  hold  and  filled 
the  after  cabin.  The  captain  and  officers 
berthed  in  a  makeshift  "coach-house" 
knocked  together  on  deck,  but  made  no 
complaint  as  their  several  "adventures" 
had  been  richly  increased  by  the  voyage 
and  trading  with  the  Japanese. 

In  more  than  one  stout  old  Salem  man- 
sion are  treasured  souvenirs  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Franklin.  According  to  a  memoran- 
dum of  "a  sale  of  sundries  received  by  ship 
Franklin  from  Japan,  Captain  Devereux 
brought  home  as  part  of  his  adventure: 
"cabinets,  tea-trays,  boxes  of  birds,  wait- 
ers, boxes  of  fans,  nests  of  pans,  camphor 
wood,  mats,  kuspidors,  together  with  inlaid 
tables  and  carved  screens." 

The  success  of  the  Franklin  as  a  char- 
tered trader  between  Batavia  and  Japan 
was  followed  by  the  voyage  of  the  Salem 
ship  Margaret,  in  1801.  George  Cleveland 
of  a  famous  old  family  of  Salem  mariners, 
who  sailed  as  the  captain's  clerk,  kept  the 
log  and  journal  of  this,  the  second  Ameri- 


can invasion  in  the  history  of  Japan.  His 
narrative,  linked  with  the  foregoing  records 
of  the  Franklin,  serves  to  complete  a 
singular  and  picturesque  chapter  of  sea  life 
of  a  century  and  more  ago. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1800,"  he  wrote  soon 
after  his  return,  "the  ship  Margaret,  built 
by  Mr.  Becket  of  this  town,  and  owned  by 
the  late  Col.  Benj.  Pickman,  John  Derby, 
Esq.,  and  Captain  Samuel  Derby,  who  was 
to  command  her,  was  launched.  On  the 
25  th  of  November  we  left  Salem  harbor 
bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  probably  a 
finer,  a  better  fitted,  or  better  manned  ship 
never  left  this  port  before.  We  carried 
6  guns  and  20  men;  most  of  the  crew  were 
fine  young  men  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

"On  the  4th  of  February,  1801,  we 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  saluted  the  Admiral's  flag,  which 
civility  was  returned.  On  the  10th  of 
February  we  left,  bound  to  Sumatra,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  westward  as 
winds  and  currents  were  against  us.  After 
a  tedious  passage  we  anchored  in  Bencoo- 
len  Roads,  136  days  from  Salem,  including 
our  stoppage  at  the  Cape.  As  nothing 
could  be  done  to  advantage  here  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia  and  arrived  there  on  the 
25th  of  April. 

"Captain  Derby  soon  made  a  bargain 
with  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  take  the  annual  frigate  to  and 
from  Japan,  and  as  it  was  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial  that  the  Japan  ship 
should  sail  on  a  certain  day,  and  as  that 
day  was  some  time  ahead,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  employment  for  the  vessel 
previously,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  crews  to  be  lying  any  time  in 
Batavia  Roads.  The  Company  offered 
Captain  Derby  a  freight  of  coffee  from  a 
port  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  This  wore 
away  twelve  or  fourteen  days  of  the  time 
and  added  to  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

"The  cargo  for  Japan  consisted  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  such  as  the  Dutch  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  shipping  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  was  composed  of  sugar, 
spices,  sapan  wood,  sandal  wood,  rattans, 
glassware,  cloths,  medicines,  and  various 
other  articles,  and  as  everything  was  to  be 
done  according  to  a  prescribed  rule,  and 
as  we  were  not  to  sail  until  a  certain  day 
in  June,  we  had  time  enough  to  do  all 
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things  right  as  regards  receiving  and  stow- 
ing the  cargo. 

"We  weighed  anchor  at  8  A.  M.,  on  the 
20th  of  J  une,  1 80 1 .  We  had  as  passenger  a 
young  Dutchman  who  was  going  out  as 
clerk  to  the  establishment  in  Japan.  On 
the  morning  of  July  16th  we  made  the  is- 
lands of  Casique  and  St.  Clare,  which  are 
near  the  harbor  of  Nangasacca  (Nagasaki), 
our  destined  port.  On  the  18th  two  fish- 
ing boats  came  alongside  and  supplied  us 
with  fish.  On  Sunday,  19th,  we  were  so 
near  that  we  hoisted  twenty  different  colors 
and  in  the  afternoon  entered  the  harbor  of 
Nangasacca.  We  had  much  ceremony  to 
go  through  in  entering  this  port,  which  is 
considered  indispensable,  among  other 
things  to  fire  several  salutes. 

"The  day  after  our  arrival  I  landed  on 
the  Island  of  Decima  (Deshima),  a  little 
island  connected  with  the  city  of  Nan- 
gasacca by  a  bridge.  It  is  walled  all  round 
and  here  the  Dutch  residents  are  obliged  to 
pass  their  lives.  Provisions  are  very  dear 
and  everything  had  to  be  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  compradore  and  he  no  doubt 
put  upon  them  a  large  profit.  We  had 
excellent  sweet  potatoes  and  mackerel,  and 
sometimes  pork  and  fowls,  and  the  bread 
was  as  good  as  any  country  could  produce. 

"Captain  Derby,  Mr.  West  and  myself 
carried  several  articles  of  merchandize  on 
our  own  account.  This  has  always  been 
allowed  to  the  Dutch  captains,  but  then  the 
sale  of  these  articles  must  be  made  by  the 
Japanese  government.  All  these  articles 
were  landed  on  the  island,  opened  and  dis- 
played in  a  warehouse,  and  on  certain  days 
the  (Japanese)  merchants  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Island  to  examine  them.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  minuteness  with  which 
they  examined  everything.  Among  other 
articles  we  had  a  quantity  of  tumblers  and 
wine-glasses;  these  they  measured  with  the 
greatest  care,  running  their  fingers  over 
every  part  to  determine  what  irregularities 
there  were  on  the  surface,  and  then  holding 
each  piece  up  to  the  light  to  see  the  color. 
They  also  made  drawings  of  the  different 
description  of  pieces. 

"After  this  investigation  they  marked 
on  their  memorandums  the  number  of  the 
lot  and  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
Everything  we  had  to  sell  went  through  a 
similar  ordeal,  so  that  to  us,  who  were 
lookers  on  and  owners  of  the  property, 


nothing  could  be  more  tedious.  After  the 
goods  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  a 
day  was  appointed  for  a  sale,  in  the  city  of 
Nangasacca,  and  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  fairness.  Captain  Derby  and  my- 
self went  into  the  city  attended  by  the 
requisite  number  of  officers,  and  proceeded 
to  what  the  Dutch  call  the  Geltchamber, 
where  we  found  one  or  more  of  the  upper 
Banyoses*  seated  in  their  usual  state,  and 
a  general  attendance  of  merchants.  We 
were  placed  where  we  could  see  all  that 
was  going  on  and  received  such  explana- 
tions as  were  requisite  to  an  understanding 
of  the  whole  business.  The  goods  being 
all  disposed  of,  we  were  escorted  back  to 
the  Island  with  much  formality,  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  day  had  been  appointed  by 
the  great  men  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

"Delivering  these  adventures  was  a 
great  affair,  and  it  was  a  number  of  days 
before  the  whole  was  taken  away.  No 
person  in  this  country  (who  has  not  traded 
with  people  who  have  so  little  intercourse 
with  the  world)  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
trouble  we  had  in  delivering  this  little  in- 
voice which  would  not  have  been  an  hour's 
work  in  Salem.  We  finally,  after  a  great 
trial  of  our  patience,  finished  delivering 
goods,  and  articles  that  did  not  come  up  to 
the  pattern  were  taken  at  diminished  prices. 

"On  the  20th  of  September,  1801,  we 
went  into  the  city  of  Nangasacca.  The 
first  place  we  went  to  was  Facqui's,  an 
eminent  stuff  merchant.  Here  we  were 
received  with  great  politeness  and  enter- 
tained in  such  a  manner  as  we  little  ex- 
pected. We  had  set  before  us  for  a  repast, 
pork,  fowls,  eggs,  boiled  fish,  cakes,  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  sakey  and  tea.  The  lady  of 
the  house  was  introduced,  who  drank  tea 
with  each  of  us  as  is  the  custom  of  Japan. 
She  appeared  to  be  a  modest  woman. 

"The  place  we  next  visited  was  a  temple 
to  which  we  ascended  by  at  least  two  hun- 
dred stone  steps.  We  saw  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  this  building  excepting  its 
size  which  was  very  large,  though  in  fact 
we  were  only  admitted  to  an  outer  apart- 
ment as  there  appeared  to  be  religious 
ceremonies  going  on  within.  Adjoining 
this  was  the  burying-ground.  In  this 
ground  was  the  tomb  of  one  of  their  Gov- 
ernors, which  was  made  of  stone  and  very 
beautifully    wrought.     We    next    visited 
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another  temple  also  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  built  of  stone.  The  inside  presented 
a  great  degree  of  neatness.  It  consisted  of 
a  great  many  apartments,  in  some  of  which 
were  images;  in  one  was  a  kind  of  altar 
with  a  lamp  which  was  continually  burn- 
ing. In  another  were  several  long  pieces  of 
boards,  painted  black  with  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  some  deceased  Emperor 
or  Governor.  Before  each  of  these  a  cup 
of  tea  which  they  informed  us  was  renewed 
every  day.  There  were  other  apartments 
which  the  priests  probably  occupied,  as 
there  were  many  of  them  passing  in  and 
out.  They  are  dressed  like  the  other  Jap- 
anese, excepting  that   their  outside  gar- 


with  loose  stones  as  large  as  paving  stones. 
At  short  distances  you  have  to  go  up  or 
down  flights  of  stone  steps.  At  the  end 
of  every  street  is  a  gate  which  is  locked 
at  night.  They  have  no  kinds  of  carriages, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  them  in 
such  streets. 

"The  houses  are  two  stories,  built  of 
wood;  the  exterior  appearance  is  mean, 
but  within  they  are  very  clean  and  neat. 
The  floors  are  covered  with  mats,  and  it  is 
considered  a  piece  of  ill  manners  to  tread 
on  them  without  first  taking  off  the  shoes. 
The  Japanese  dress  much  alike.  That  of 
the  men  consists  first  of  a  loose  gown  which 
comes  down  as  low  as  the  ankles;  over  this 
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of  saluting  required. 


ments  were  all  black  and  their  heads  shaved 
all  over. 

"From  this  we  went  to  the  glass  house 
which  was  on  a  small  scale,  thence  to  a 
lacquer  merchant's  where  we  were  enter- 
tained with  great  hospitality.  Thence  we 
went  to  a  tea-house  or  hotel  where  we 
dined.  After  dinner  we  were  entertained 
with  curious  feats  of  dancing  and  tumbling. 
Towards  dark  we  returned  to  the  Island 
and  so  much  was  the  crowd  in  the  streets 
to  see  us  pass  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  get  along.  The  number  of 
children  we  saw  was  truly  astonishing. 
The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow  and  in- 
convenient to  walk  in  as  they  are  covered 


is  worn  a  kind  of  petticoat  which  comes  as 
low  as  the  other;  these  are  made  of  silk  or 
cotton.  The  petticoat  does  not  go  higher 
than  the  hips.  Over  the  shoulders  they 
wear  a  shawl,  generally  of  black  crape,  and 
around  the  waist  a  band  of  silk  or  cotton. 
Through  this  band  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment put  their  swords,  and  they  are 
the  only  persons  allowed  to  carry  these 
instruments. 

"The  middle  part  of  the  head  is  shaved, 
the  remaining  hair,  which  is  left  on  each 
side  and  behind,  is  then  combed  together 
and  made  very  stiff  with  gum  mixed  with 
oil,  and  then  turned  up  on  top  of  the  head 
in  a  little  club  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb. 
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This  is  the  universal  fashion  with  rich  and 
poor,  excepting  the  priests. 

"The  poorer  classes  do  not  wear  the 
silk  petticoat,  and  the  coolies  and  other 
laborers,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  threw 
all  their  clothing  off  excepting  a  cloth 
around  their  middle  when  at  work.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  the  long  gown  with 
large  sleeves,  and  is  very  like  that  of  the 
men.  They  suffer  the  hair  to  grow  long, 
which  is  made  stiff  with  gum  and  oil  and 
then  is  turned  up  on  top  of  the  head  where 
it  is  secured  with  various  turtle-shell  orna- 
ments. 

"The  Japanese  observed  one  feast  when 
we  were  there.  It  was  in  remembrance  of 
the  dead.  The  ceremonies  were  princi- 
pally in  the  night.  The  first  of  which  was 
devoted  to  feasting  at  which  they  fancy 
their  departed  friends  to  be  present;  the 
second  and  third  nights  the  graves  which 
are  lighted  with  paper  lamps  and  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  make  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. On  the  fourth  night  at  3  o'clock 
the  lamps  are  all  brought  down  to  the 
water  and  put  into  small  straw  barques 
with  paper  sails,  made  for  the  occasion, 
-and  after  putting  in  rice,  fruit,  etc.,  they 
were  set  afloat.  This  exhibition  is  very  fine. 
On  the  death  of  their  parents  they  abstain 
from  flesh  and  fish  forty-nine  days  and  on 
the  anniversary  they  keep  the  same  fast, 
but  do  not  do  it  for  any  other  relations. 

"As  the  time  was  approaching  for  our 
departure  we  began  to  receive  our  returns 
from  the  interior,  brought  many  hundred 
miles.  These  consisted  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lacquered  ware,  such  as  waiters, 
writing  desks,  tea-caddies,  knife  boxes, 
tables,  etc.  These  were  packed  in  boxes 
so  neat  that  in  any  other  country  they 
would  be  considered  cabinet  work.  We 
also  received  a  great  variety  of  porcelain, 
and  house  brooms  of  superior  quality. 
The  East  India  Company's  cargo  had  been 
loading  some  time  previous. 

"The  Company's  ships  have  been  obliged 
to  take  their  departure  from  the  anchorage 
opposite  Nangasacca  on  a  certain  day  to 
the  lower  roads,  no  matter  whether  it  blew 
high  or  low,  fair  or  foul,  even  if  a  gale,  and 
a  thousand  boats  should  be  required  to 
tow  them  down.  We  of  course  had  to  do 
as  our  predecessors  had  done.  Early  in 
November  we  went  to  this  anchorage  and 
remained  a  few  days  when  we  sailed  for 


Batavia,  where  we  arrived  safely  after  a 
passage  of  one  month." 

Thus  did  the  first  American  that  ever 
invaded  Japan  with  a  notebook  record  his 
random  impressions.  He  and  his  ship- 
mates saw  the  old  Japan  of  a  feudal  age, 
generations  before  the  jinrickshaw  and  the 
Cook's  tourist  swarmed  in  the  streets  of 
Nagasaki.  Japanese  customs  have  been 
overturned  since  then.  The  men  no 
longer  wear  their  hair  "turned  up  on  top 
of  the  head  in  a  little  club,"  but  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  scissors  and  the  cropped 
thatch  of  the  European.  In  the  modern 
Japan,  however,  which  builds  her  own 
battleships  and  railroads,  there  still  sur- 
vives the  imaginative  sentiment  which  sets 
afloat  the  "little  straw  barques  with  paper 
sails,  illumined  with  paper  lamps,"  freight- 
ing offerings  to  the  memories  and  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  twentieth  century 
tourist  on  the  deck  of  a  Pacific  liner  in  the 
Inland  Sea  may  see  these  fragile  argosies 
drifting  like  butterflies  to  unknown  ports, 
just  as  young  George  Cleveland  watched 
them  in  Nagasaki  harbor. 

The  Yankee  seamen  were  more  cordially 
received  than  other  and  later  visitors. 
Six  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mar- 
garet the  English  sloop-of-war,  Phaeton, 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Nagasaki.  It 
happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
had  been  expecting  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
Dutch  vessels  from  Batavia,  and  were  de- 
lighted when  a  ship  was  signaled  from  the 
harbor  entrance.  When  the  mistake  was 
discovered  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try were  thrown  into  great  excitement. 
Troops  were  called  out  to  repel  the  enemy, 
who  disappeared  after  taking  fresh  water 
aboard.  As  a  tragic  result  of  the  incident 
the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  and  five  mili- 
tary commanders,  who  had  quite  upset  the 
province  during  this  false  alarm,  committed 
suicide  in  the  most  dignified  manner  as  the 
only  way  of  recovering  their  self-respect. 

Again  in  181 1,  the  Russian  sloop  of  war, 
Diana,  lay  off  the  Bay  of  Kunashiri  to  fill 
herwater  casks.  Cannon  shot  from  a  neigh- 
boring fort  and  the  hasty  arrival  of  troops 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  protracted 
explanations  between  ship  and  shore 
after  which  the  commander  and  five  of  his 
crew  were  invited  to  a  conference.  First 
they  were  entertained  with  tea  and  saki 
and  later  made  prisoners  and  led  in  chains 
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to  Hakodate.  After  some  delay  they 
were  released  and  put  on  board  the  Diana 
to  continue  the  cruise  without  apology  of 
any  kind  from  the  Japanese. 

The  Salem  shipmasters,  under  the  Dutch 
flag,  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  wel- 
comed when  the  French,  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish were  driven  from  the  coasts  of  Japan 
as  foemen  and  barbarians.  They  were  the 
first  and  last  Americans  to  trade  with  the 
Japanese  nation  until  after  Perry  had 
emphasized  his  friendly  messages  with  the 
silent  yet  eloquent  guns  of  the.  Susquehanna, 
Mississippi,  Saratoga  and  Plymouth. 

The  Margaret,  "than  which  a  finer,  bet- 
ter fitted  or  better  manned  ship  never  left 
the  port  of  Salem,"  deserved  to  win  from 
the  seas  whose  distant  reaches  she  fur- 
rowed a  kindlier  fate  than  that  which 
overtook  her  only  eight  years  after  her 
famous  voyage  to  Japan.  Her  end  was  so 
rarely  tragic  that  it  looms  large  even  now 
in  the  moving  annals  of  notable  shipwrecks. 
There  exists  a  rare  pamphlet,  the  title 
page  of  which,  framed  in  a  heavy  border  of 
black,  reads  as  follows: 

"Some  Particulars  of  the  Melancholy 
Shipwreck  of  the  Margaret,  William 
Fairfield,   Master,   on.  her   Passage 
from  Naples  to  Salem. 
Having  on  board  Forty-six  Souls. 
To  which   is  Added   a   Short  Occasional 
Sermon  and  a  Hymn 
Printed  for  the  Author  1810." 

The  little  pamphlet,  frayed  and  yellow, 
makes  no  pretense  of  literary  treatment. 
It  relates  events  with  the  bald  brevity  of 
a  ship's  log,  as  if  the  writer  had  perceived 
the  futility  of  trying  to  picture  scenes  that 
were  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  words. 
The  Margaret  left  Naples  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1810,  with  a  crew  of  fifteen,  and 
thirty-one  passengers.  These  latter  were 
the  captains,  mates  or  seamen  of  American 
vessels  which  had  been  confiscated  by 
Napoleon's  sweeping  orders  in  the  harbors 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Aboard  the  Margaret  were  masters  and 
men  from  Salem  and  Beverly,  Boston  and 
Baltimore,  all  of  them  prime  American 
sailors  of  the  old  breed,  shorn  of  all  they 
possessed  except  their  lives,  which  most 
of  them  were  doomed  to  lose  while  home- 
ward bound  as  passengers.  "They  passed 
the  Gut  of  Gibralter  the  22nd  of  April," 


s,ays  the  pamphleteer;  "nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  until  Sunday  the  20th 
of  May,  when  about  meridian,  in  distress 
of  weather,  the  ship  was  hove  on  her  beam 
ends  and  totally  disabled.  Every  person 
on  board  on  deck  reached  either  the  bot- 
tom or  side  of  the  ship  and  held  on,  the  sea 
making  a  continual  breach  over  her.  Dur- 
ing this  time  their  boats  were  suffering 
much  damage,  being  amongst  the  wreck 
of  spars;  they  were  with  great  difficulty 
enabled  to  obtain  the  long-boat,  which  by 
driving  in  the  buts,  and  filling  the  largest 
holes  with  canvas,  rendered  it  possible  for 
them  to  keep  her  above  water  by  con- 
tinual bailing,  still  keeping  her  under  the 
lee  of  the  ship. 

"It  was  now  about  7  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  boat  being  hauled  near  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  canvass,  oakum, 
etc.,  to  stop  the  leak,  as  many  men  as  could 
reach  the  long  boat  jumped  into  her,  and 
when  finding  the  boat  would  again  be  sunk 
if  they  remained  near  the  ship  they  were 
obliged  to  veer  her  to  the  leeward  of  the 
ship  about  15  or  20  fathoms.  They  had 
not  lain  there  long  before  one  man  from 
the  ship  jumped  into  the  sea  and  swam  for 
the  boat,  which  he  reached  and  was  taken 
in.  But  finding  at  the  same  time  that  all 
were  determined  to  pursue  the  same  course 
they  were  obliged  to  veer  the  boat  still 
further  from  the  ship. 

"They  remained  in  this  situation  all 
night.  The  morning  following  was  mod- 
erate and  the  sea  tolerable  smooth,  at 
which  time  the  people  on  the  wreck  were 
about  half  of  them  on  the  taff-rail  and  the 
remainder  on  the  bowsprit  and  windlass, 
every  other  part  being  under  water.  And 
they  kept  continually  entreating  to  be  let 
into  the  boat.  At  this  time  casks  of  brandy 
and  other  articles  of  the  cargo  were  drifting 
among  the  spars,  etc.,  from  amongst  which 
they  picked  up  a  mizzen  top-gallant  sail,  2 
spars,  5  oars,  1  cask  of  oil,  1  (drowned)  pig, 
1  goat,  I  bag  of  bread,  and  they  hove  from 
the  wreck  a  gallon  keg  of  brandy.  They 
then  fixed  a  sail  for  the  boat  from  the 
mizzen  top-gallant  sail. 

"It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock  when 
the  people  on  the  wreck  had  secured  2 
quadrants,  2  compasses,  1  hhd.  of  water, 
bread,  flour  and  plenty  of  provisions,  as 
they  frequently  informed  those  in  the  boat, 
but  would  not  spare  any  to  them  unless 
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they  consented  to  come  alongside  the  ship, 
which  they  refused  to  do  fearing  their 
anxiety  for  life  would  induce  them  to 
crowd  in  and  again  sink  the  boat.  One  of 
them  jumped  into  the  sea  and  made  for  the 
small  boat  which  he  reached,  but  finding 
they  would  not  take  him  in,  he  returned  to 
the  wreck. 

"At  about  meridian,  finding  they  were 
determined  to  come  from  the  wreck  to  the 
long  boat,  they  cut  the  rope  which  held 
them  to  the  wreck.  The  wind  being  to 
the  southward  and  westward  and  moderate, 
they  made  their  course  as  near  as  possible 
for  the  islands  of  Corvo  or  Flores,  having 
two  men  continually  employed  in  bailing 
the  boat.  In  this  situation  they  proceeded 
by  the  best  of  their  judgment  (having 
neither  compass  or  quadrant)  for  five  days 
until  they  fell  in  with  the  brig  Poacher  of 
Boston,  Captain  Dunn  from  Alicant,  who 
took  them  on  board,  treated  them  with 
every  attention,  and  landed  them  in  their 
native  land  on  the  19th  of  June. 

"When  the  long  boat  left  the  wreck 
there  remained  on  board  31  souls.  They 
immediately  made  preparations  for  their  re- 
maining days  by  securing  on  a  stage  they  had 
erected  for  that  purpose,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  they  could  obtain  from  the  wreck. 
For  the  first  week,  they  had  a  plenty  of 
salt  meat,  pork,  hams,  flour,  water,  etc. 
They  also  caught  a  turtle  and  having  found 
a  tinder  box  in  a  chest  they  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  ship's  bell  and  cooked  it,  making  a 
soup  which  afforded  them  a  warm  dinner, 
and  the  only  one  they  were  able  to  cook. 

"They  remained  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Larcom  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  their  head,  until  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  May  (seven  days),  when  the 
upper  deck  came  off  by  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  At  this  time  they  lost  both  the  pro- 
visions and  the  water  they  had  secured  on 
the  stage.  In  this  distressing  situation, 
Captain  Larcom  and  four  others  took  the 
yawl,  shattered  as  she  was.  The  other 
twenty-six  went  forward  on  the  bowsprit 
with  two  gallons  of  wine  and  a  little  salt 
meat,  where  another  stage  was  erected  on 
the  bows.  At  this  time  the  water  being 
only  knee-deep  on  the  lower  deck  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  hams,  etc.,  from 
below,  but  which  for  want  of  water  were 
of  little  service.  And  the  wine  before  men- 
tioned was  their  only  drink  for  seven  days. 


"They  procured  a  cask  of  brandy  from 
the  lower  hold,  of  which  they  drank  so 
freely  (being  parched  with  thirst)  that 
fourteen  of  them  died  the  succeeding  night. 
They  made  one  attempt  to  intercept  a  sail 
(four  having  passed)  from  which  the  boat 
returned  unsuccessful.  Captain  Larcom 
with  four  others  took  the  boat,  there  being 
only  three  others  in  a  situation  to  leave  the 
wreck,  and  the  others  preferring  to  remain 
on  it  rather  than  venture  in  the  boat.  They 
(Capt.  L.  and  4  others)  left  the  wreck,  by 
observation  39 — 12,  and  steering  N.W., 
when  after  twenty-three  days  had  elapsed, 
and  two  of  them  having  died,  the  boat  was 
picked  up  by  Captain  S.  L.  Davis  from 
Lisbon  for  Gloucester  where  they  arrived 
on  the  1 8th  of  July." 

'  In  this  abrupt  manner  the  story  ends 
and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Those  left 
alive  and  clinging  to  the  submerged  wreck 
numbered  ten,  and  there  they  perished 
without  voice  or  sign  to  tell  how  long  they 
struggled  and  hoped  against  the  inevitable 
end.  "The  Ten  left  Alive  on  the  Wreck," 
says  the  record,  "were  John  Janvin,  late 
master  of  the  schr.  Syren  of  Newburyport; 
Wm.  Burrell,  seaman  of  do.  do.;  John 
Merrill,  seaman  of  schr.  Peace,  do.;  Jacob 
Fowler,  seaman  of  brig  Two  Betsy's  of 
Beverly;  Alexander  Marshall,  seaman  of 
brig  Nancy  of  Newburyport;  Henry 
Tucker,  supercargo  of  ship  Francis  of 
Salem;  Benj.  Peele  seaman  of  brig  Victory 
of  Salem;  Edmund  Wingate,  seaman  of 
schr.  Peace  of  Newburyport;  James  Sin- 
clair, 2nd.  mate  of  schr.  Kite  of  Baltimore; 
Nathaniel  Sheffield,  seaman  of  schr.  Ouse- 
tonack  of  Beverly." 

The  "occasional  hymn"  which  fills  the 
last  page  of  this  pamphlet  was  composed 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Margaret 
and  her  company,  and  the  sorrow  of  many 
a  New  England  home  was  voiced  in  these 
verses: 

"  We  read  Thine  awful  book  of  fate, 
A  record  there  we  see. — 
Death  to  fulfill  Thy  last  command 
Has  called  our  friends  to  Thee. 

Not  all  the  virtue  they  possessed 
Could  still  the  angry  wave. 
But  in  Thy  book  Thou  didst  ordain 
To  them  a  watery  grave." 

The  three  survivors  who  escaped  in  the 
yawl  lived  for  twenty-three  days  almost 
without  food  or  water. 
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The  lake  is  dull  with  the  drifting  mist, 
And  the  shores  are  dim  and  blind; 

And  where  is  the  way  ahead,  to-day, 
And  what  of  the  path  behind? 

LONG  the  wet  blurred 
shore  we  cruised,  the  mist 
getting  thicker  and  more 
like  rain.  Here  and  there 
we  entered  some  little  bay 
or  nook  that  from  a  dis- 
tance looked  as  if  it  might 
be  an  outlet.  Eventually  we  lost  all  direc- 
tion and  simply  investigated  at  random 
wherever  any  appearance  seemed  inviting. 
Once  we  went  up  a  long  slough  and  were 
almost  ready  to  fire  the  signal  shots  when 
we  discovered  our  mistake.  It  seemed  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  humiliation  of  giv- 
ing a  false  alarm.  What  had  become  of 
the  others  we  did  not  know.  Evidently 
the  lake  was  a  big  one  and  they  might  be 
miles  away.  Eddie  had  the  only  compass, 
though  this  would  seem  to  be  of  no  special 
advantage. 

At  last,  just  before  us,  the  shore  parted 
— a  definite,  wide  parting  it  was,  that  when 
we  pushed  into  it  did  not  close  and  come  to 
nothing,  but  kept  on  and  on,  opening  out 
ahead.  We  went  a  good  way  in,  to  make 
sure.  The  water  seemed  very  still  but 
then  we  remembered  the  flatness  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  out- 
let, and  we  had  discovered  it.  It  was  only 
natural  that  we  should  feel  a  certain  elation 
in  our  having  had  the  good  fortune — the 
instinct,  as  it  were — to  proceed  aright.  I 
lifted  my  gun. and  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  flourish  that  I  fired  the  two 
signal  shots. 


It  may  be  that  the  reader  will  not  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  finding  a 
little  thing  like  the  outlet  to  a  lake  on  a  wet 
disagreeable  day  when  the  other  fellows 
are  looking  for  it,  too;  and  here,  to-day, 
far  away  from  that  northern  desolation,  it 
does  not  seem  even  to  me  a  very  great  affair 
whether  our  canoe  or  Eddie's  made  the 
discovery.  But  for  some  reason  it  counted 
a  lot  then,  and  I  suppose  Del  and  I  were 
unduly  elated  over  our  success.  It  is  just 
as  well  that  we  were,  for  our  period  of  joy 
was  brief.  In  the  very  instant  while  my 
finger  was  still  touching  the  trigger,  we 
heard  come  soggily  through  the  mist,  from 
far  down  the  chill  gray  water,  one  shot  and 
then  another. 

I  looked  at  Del  and  he  at  me. 

"They've  found  something,  too,"  I  said. 
"Do  you  suppose  there  are  two  outlets? 
Anyhow,  here  goes,"  and  I  fired  again  our 
two  shots  of  discovery,  and  a  little  later 
two  more  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  our  manifest.  I  was  not  content,  you 
see,  with  the  possibility  of  being  considered 
just  an  ordinary  ass.  I  must  establish 
proof  beyond  question  of  a  supreme  idiocy 
in  the  matter  of  woodcraft.  That  is  my 
way  in  many  things.  I  know,  for  I  have 
done  it  often.  I  shall  keep  on  doing  it,  1 
suppose,  until  the  moment  when  I  am 
permitted  to  say,  "I  die  innocent." 

"They  only  think  they  have  found  some- 
thing," I  said  to  Del,  now.  "  It's  probably 
the  long  slough  we  found  a  while  ago. 
They'll  be  up  here  quick  enough,"  and  I 
fired  yet,  two  more  shots,  to  rub  it  in. 

But  now  two  more  shots  came  also  from 
Eddie,  and  again  two  more.  By  this  time 
we    had    pushed    several    hundred    yards 
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farther  into  the  opening,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  genuine  river.  I 
was  growing  every  moment  more  elated 
with  our  triumph  over  the  others,  and  in 
thinking  how  we  should  ride  them  down 
when  they  finally  had  to  abandon  their 
lead  and  follow  ours,  when  all  at  once  Del, 
who  had  been  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  grew  grave  and  stopped  paddling. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  little  current 
here,"  he  said,  pointing  down  to  the.  grass 
which  showed  plainly  now  in  the  clear 
water,  "yes — there — is — a  current,"  he 
went  on  very  slowly,  his  voice  becoming 
more  dismal  at  every  word,  "but  it's  going 
the  wrong  way !" 

I  looked  down  intently.  Sure  enough, 
the  grass  on  the  bottom  pointed  back 
toward  the  lake. 

"Then  it  isn't  the  Shelburne,  after  all," 
I  said,  "but  another  river  we've  dis- 
covered." 

Del  looked  at  me  pathetically. 

"It's  the  Shelburne,  all  right,"  he 
nodded,  and  there  was  deep  suffering  in  his 
tones,  "oh,  yes,  it's  the  Shelburne — only  it 
happens  to  be  the  upper  end — the  place 
where  we  came  in.  That  rock  is  where  you 
stopped  to  make  a  few  casts." 

No  canoe  ever  got  out  of  the  upper  Shel- 
burne River  quicker  than  ours.  Those 
first  old  voyageurs  of  those  waste  regions 
never  made  better  time  down  Irving  Lake. 
Only,  now  and  then,  I  fired  some  more 
shots,  to  announce  our  coming,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  lie  we  meant  to  establish  that 
we  only  had  been  replying  to  their  shots  all 
along  and  not  announcing  anything  new 
and  important  of  our  own. 

But  it  was  no  use.  We  had  guilt  written 
on  our  features,  and  we  never  had  been 
taught  to  lie  convincingly.  In  fact  it  was 
wasted  effort  from  the  start.  The  other 
canoe  had  been  near  enough  when  we  en- 
tered the  trap  to  see  us  go  in,  and  even  then 
had  located  the  true  opening,  which  was  no 
great  distance  away.  They  jeered  us  to 
silence  and  they  rode  us  down.  They 
carefully  drew  our  attention  to  the  old  log 
dam  in  proof  that  this  was  the  real  outlet; 
they  pointed  to  the  rapid  outpouring  cur- 
rent— for  it  was  a  swift  boiling  stream  here 
— and  asked  us  if  we  could  tell  which  way 
it  was  flowing.  For  a  time  our  disgrace 
was  both  active  and  complete.  Then  came 
a  diversion.     Real  rain — the  usual  night 


downpour — set  in,  and  there  was  a  scramble 
to  get  the  tents  up  and  our  goods  under 
cover. 

Yet  the  abuse  had  told  on  me.  One  of 
my  eyes — the  last  to  yield  to  the  whiskey 
treatment,  began  to  throb  a  good  deal — and 
I  dragged  off  my  wet  clothes,  got  on  a  dry 
garment  (the  only  thing  I  had  left  by  this 
time  that  was  dry)  and  worked  my  way 
laboriously,  section  by  section,  into  my 
sleeping  bag,  after  which  Eddie  was 
sorry  for  me — as  I  knew  he  would  be — and 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast  and 
put  a  nice  piece  of  chocolate  into  my  mouth 
and  sang  me  a  song.  It  had  been  a  pretty 
strenuous  day,  and  I  had  been  bruised  and 
cold  and  wet  and  scratched  and  humiliated. 
But  the  tea  and  toast  put  me  in  a  forgiving 
spirit,  and  the  chocolate  was  good,  and 
Eddie  can  sing.  I  was  dry,  too,  and  rea- 
sonably warm.  And  the  rain  hissing  into 
the  campfire  at  the  door  had  a  soothing 
sound. 

XIII 

Now  take  the  advice  that  I  do  not  need — 

That  I  do  not  heed,  alway: 
For  there's  many  a  fool  can  make  a  rule 

Which  only  the  wise  obey. 

As  usual,  the  clouds  had  emptied  them- 
selves by  morning.  The  sky  was  still  dull 
and  threatening,  and  from  the  tent  door  the 
water  of  the  lake  was  gray.  But  the  mist 
had  gone,  and  the  islands  came  out  green 
and  beautiful.  The  conditions  made  it 
possible  to  get  some  clothing  decently 
smoked  and  scorched,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  dryness  one  is  ever  likely  to 
achieve  in  the  woods  in  a  rainy  season. 

I  may  say  here,  that  the  time  will  come 
— and  all  too  soon,  in  a  period  of  rain — 
when  you  will  reach  your  last  dry  suit  of 
underwear— and  get  it  wet.  Then  have  a 
care.  Be  content  to  stay  in  a  safe,  dry  spot, 
if  you  can  find  one — you  will  have  to  go  to 
bed,  of  course,  to  do  it — until  something  is 
dry — that  is,  pretty  dry.  To  change  from 
one  wet  suit  to  another  only  a  little  less  so 
is  conducive  neither  to  comfort  nor  to  a 
peaceful  old  age.  Above  all,  do  not  put  on 
your  night  garment,  or  garments,  for  under- 
wear, for  they  will  get  wet,  too,  and  then 
your  condition  will  be  desperate. 

I  submit  the  above  as  good  advice.  I 
know  it  is  good  advice  for  I  did  not  follow 
it.      I  have  never  followed  good  advice — 
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I  have  only  given  it.  At  the  end  of  several 
nights  of  rain  and  moist  days,  I  had  nothing 
really  dry  but  my  nightshirt  and  one 
slipper  and  1  think  Eddie's  condition  was 
not  so  far  removed.  What  we  did  was  to 
pick  out  the  least  damp  of  our  things  and 
smoke  and  scorch  them  on  a  pole  over  the 
campfire  until  they  had  a  sort  of  a  half- 
done  look,  like  bread  toasted  over  a  gas 
jet;  then  suddenly  we  would  seize  them 
and  put  them  on  hot  and  go  around  steam- 
ing, and  smelling  of  leaf  smoke  and  burnt 
dry-goods — these  odors  blended  with  the 
fragrance  of  camphor,  tar  and  pennyroyal, 
with  which  we  were  presently  saturated  in 
every  pore.  For  though  it  was  said  to  be 
too  late  for  black  flies  and  too  early  for 
mosquitoes,  the  rear  guard  of  the  one  and 
the  advance  guard  of  the  other  combined 
to  furnish  us  with  a  good  deal  of  special 
occupation.  The  most  devoted  follower 
of  the  Prophet  never  anointed  himself 
oftener  than  we  did,  and  of  course  this  con- 
tinuous oily  application  made  it  impossible 
to  wash  very  perfectly;  besides,  it  seemed 
a  waste  to  wash  off  the  precious  protection 
when  to  do  so  meant  only  another  immedi- 
ate and  more  thorough  treatment. 

I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  matter 
of  washing.  Fishing  and  camping,  though 
fairly  clean  recreations,  will  be  found  not 
altogether  free  from  soiling  and  grimy 
tendencies,  and  when  one  does  not,  or 
cannot,  thoroughly  remove  the  evidences 
several  times  a  day,  they  begin  to  tell  on 
his  general  appearance.  Gradually  our 
hands  lost  everything  original  except  their 
shape.  Then  1  found  that  to  shave  took 
off  a  good  deal  of  valuable  ointment  each 
time,  and  I  approved  of  Eddie's  ideas  in 
this  direction  to  the  extent  of  following  his 
example.  I  believe,  though,  that  I  washed 
myself  longer  than  he  did — that  is,  at 
stated  intervals.  Of  course  we  never  gave 
up  the  habit  altogether.  It  would  break  out 
sporadically  and  at  unexpected  moments, 
but  I  do  not  recall  that  these  lapses  ever 
became  dangerous,  or  offensive.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  Eddie  gave  up  washing  as  a 
mania,  that  morning  at  the  foot  of  Irving 
Lake  and  that  I  held  out  until  the  next 
sunrise.  Or  it  may  have  been  only  until 
that  evening — it  does  not  matter.  Wash- 
ing is  a  good  deal  a  question  of  pride,  any- 
way, and  pride  did  not  count  any  more. 
Even  self-respect  had  lost  its  charm. 


In  the  matter  of  clothing,  however,  I 
wish  to  record  that  I  never  did  put  on  my 
night-dress  for  an  under-garment.  I  was 
tempted  to  do  so,  daily,  but  down  within 
me  a  still  small  voice  urged  the  rashness  of 
such  a  deed  and  each  night  I  was  thankful 
for  that  caution.  If  one's  things  are  well 
smoked  and  scorched  and  scalded  and  put 
on  hot  in  the  morning,  he  can  forget  pres- 
ently that  they  are  not  also  dry,  and  there 
is  a  chance  that  they  may  become  so  before 
night;  but  to  face  the  prospect  of  getting 
into  a  wet  garment  to  sleep,  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  rare  charm 
and  flavor  of  camp  life.  In  time  I  clung 
to  my  dry  nightshirt  as  to  a  life  belt.  I 
wrapped  it  up  mornings  as  a  jewel,  buried 
it  deep  in  the  bottom  of  my  bag,  and  I 
locked  the  bag.  Not  that  Eddie  did  not 
have  one  of  his  own — it  may  be  that  he  had 
a  variety  of  such  things — and  as  for  the 
guides,  I  have  a  notion  that  they  prefer 
wet  clothes.  But  though  this  was  a  wild 
country,  where  it  was  unlikely  that  we 
should  meet  any  living  soul,  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  a  stray  prospector 
or  a  hunter,  and  a  dry  garment  in  a  wet 
time  is  a  temptation  which  should  not  be 
put  in  any  man's  way.  Neither  that  nor 
the  liquor  supply.  When  we  left  our  camp 
as  we  did,  of  ten — our  guns,  our  tackle,  even 
our  purses  and  watches,  were  likely  to  be 
scattered  about  in  plain  view;  but  we  never 
failed  to  hide  the  whiskey.  Whiskey  is 
fair  loot,  and  the  woodsman  who  would 
scorn  to  steal  even  a  dry  shirt  would  carry 
off  whiskey  and  revel  in  his  crime. 

There  were  quantities  of  trout  in  the 
lower  Shelburne,  and  in  a  pool  just  below 
the  camp,  next  morning,  Eddie  and  I  took 
a  dozen  or  more — enough  for  breakfast  and 
to  spare — in  a  very  few  minutes.  They 
were  lively  fish — rather  light  in  color,  but 
beautifully  marked  and  small  enough  to  be 
sweet  and  tender,  that  is,  not  much  over  a 
half-pound  weight.  In  fact,  by  this  time 
we  were  beginning  to  have  a  weakness  for 
the  smaller  fish.  The  pound-and-upward 
trout,  the  most  plentiful  size,  thus  far, 
were  likely  to  be  rather  dry  and  none  too 
tender.  When  we  needed  a  food  supply, 
the  undersized  fish  were  more  welcome,  and 
when,  as  happened  only  too  rarely,  we  took 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
"speckled  beauty"  dimensions — that  is, 
to  say,  a  trout  of  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
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long  and  of  a  few  ounces  weight — it  was 
welcomed  with  real  joy.  Big  fish  are  a 
satisfaction  at  the  end  of  a  line  and. in  the 
landing  net,  but  when  one  really  enters 
upon  a  trout  diet — when  at  last  it  becomes 
necessary  to  serve  them  in  six  or  seven 
different  ways  to  make  them  go  down — the 
demand  for  the  smallest  fish  obtainable  is 
pretty  certain  to  develop,  while  the  big 
ones  are  promptly  returned  with  good 
wishes  and  God-speed  to  their  native  ele- 
ment. 


gets  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  his  momen- 
tary association  with  human  beings,  con- 
stitute for  him  a  valuable  asset,  perhaps  to 
be  retailed  in  the  form  of  reminiscence 
throughout  old  age.  But  to  fling  him  into 
a  canoe,  to  gasp  and  die  and  be  thrown 
away,  that  is  a  different  matter.  That  is  a 
crime  worse  than  stealing  a  man's  lunch  or 
his  last  dry  undershirt,  or  even  his  whiskey. 
In  the  first  place,  kill  your  trout  the 
moment  you  take  him  out  of  the  water — 
that  is,  if  you  mean  to  eat  him.     If  he  is 


It's  all  in  a  day's  camping  of  course. 


For,  of  course,  no  true  sportsman  ever 
keeps  any  trout  he  cannot  use.  Only  the 
"fish-hog"  does  that.  A  trout  caught  on 
a  fly  is  seldom  injured,  and  if  returned 
immediately  to  the  water  will  dart  away, 
all  the  happier,  it  may  be,  for  his  recent 
tug  of  war.  He  suffers  little  or  no  pain  in 
the  tough  cartilages  about  his  mouth  and 
gills  (a  fact  I  have  demonstrated  by 
hooking  the  same  fish  twice,  both  marks 
plainly  showing  on  him  when  taken)  and 
the  new  kind  of  exercise  and  experience  he 


too  big,  or  if  you  already  have  enough,  put 
him  back  with  all  expedition  and  let  him 
swim  away.  Even  if  he  does  warn  the 
other  trout  and  spoil  the  fishing  in  that 
pool,  there  are  more  pools,  and  then  it  is 
likely  you  have  fished  enough  in  this  one, 
anyway.  Come  back  next  year  and  have 
another  battle  with  him.  He  will  be 
bigger  and  know  better  what  to  do,  then. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  his  turn  to  win. 

In  the  matter  of  killing  a  fish,  there  are 
several  ways  to  do  it.     Some  might  prefer 
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to  set  him  up  on  the  bank  and  shootat  him. 
Another  way  would  be  to  brain  him  with 
an  axe.  The  guides  have  a  way  of  break- 
ing a  trout's  neck  by  a  skillful  movement 
which  I  never  could  duplicate.  My  own 
method  is  to  sever  the  vertebrae  just  back 
of  the  ears — gills,  I  mean — with  the  point 
of  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  quick  and  effective. 
I  don't  know  why  I  am  running  on  with 
digression  and  advice,  this  way.  Perhaps 
because  about  this  period  I  had  had  enough 
experience  to  feel  capable  of  giving  advice. 
A  little  experience  breeds  a  lot  of  advice. 
I  knew  a  man  once — — * 


XIV 

Oh,  never  a  voice  to  answer  here. 

And  never  a  face  to  see — ■ 
Mid  chill  and  damp  we  build  our  camp 
Under  the  hemlock  tree. 

In  spite  of  the  rains  the  waters  of  the 
Shelburne  were  too  low  at  this  point  to 
descend  in  the  canoes.  The  pools  were 
pretty  small  affairs  and  the  rapids  long, 
shallow  and  very  ragged.  It  is  good  sport 
to  run  rapids  in  a  canoe  when  there  is 
plenty  of  swift  water  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  danger.  But  these  were  dangerous  only 
to  the  canoes,  which  in  many  places  would 
not  even  float,  loaded  as  we  were.  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  guides  would  have 
to  wade  and  drag,  with  here  and  there  a 
carry,  to  get  the  boats  down  to  deeper 
water — provided  always  there  was  deeper 
water,  which  we  did  not  doubt. 

Eddie  and  I  set  out  ahead,  and  having 
had  our  morning's  fishing  kept  pretty  well 
to  the  bank  where  the  walking  was  fairly 
good.  We  felt  pleasant  and  comfortable 
and  paid  not  much  attention  to  the  stream, 
except  where  a  tempting  pool  invited  a  cast 
or  two,  usually  with  prompt  returns, 
though  we  kept  only  a  few,  smaller  fish. 

We  found  the  banks  more  attractive. 
Men  had  seldom  disturbed  the  life  there, 
and  birds  sang  an  arm's  length  away,  or 
regarded  us  quietly,  without  distrust. 
Here  and  there  a  hermit  thrush — the 
sweetest  and  shyest  of  birds — himself  un- 
seen, charmed  us  with  his  mellow  syllables. 
Somehow,  in  the  far,  unfretted  removal  of 
it  all,  we  felt  at  peace  with  every  living 

*The  editor  wished  me  to  go  on  with  the  story  at 
this  point.  The  man  referred  to  above  got  his  experi- 
ence in  Wall  Street.  He  got  enough  in  half  a  clay  to 
keep  him  in  advice  for  forty-seven  years. 


thing,  and  when  a  partridge  suddenly 
dropped  down  on  a  limb  not  three  yards 
away,  neither  of  us  offered  to  shoot,  though 
we  had  our  rifles  and  Eddie  his  B.  M. 
license,  to  kill  and  skin  and  hence  to  eat, 
and  though  fish  were  at  a  discount  and 
game  not  over-plentiful. 

And  then  we  were  rewarded  by  a  curious 
and  beautiful  exhibition.  For  the  par- 
tridge was  a  mother  bird,  and  just  at  our 
feet  there  was  a  peeping  and  a  scampering 
of  little  brown  balls  that  disappeared  like 
magic  among  the  leaves — her  fussy,  furry 
brood. 

I  don't  think  she  mistrusted  our  intent — ■ 
at  least,  not  much.  But  she  wanted  to 
make  sure.  She  was  not  fully  satisfied  to 
have  us  remain  just  there,  with  her  babies 
hiding  not  two  yards  away.  She  dropped 
on  the  ground  herself,  directly  in  front  of  us 
— so  close  that  one  might  almost  touch  her 
— and  letting  one  of  her  wings  fall  loosely, 
looked  back  at  us  over  her  shoulder  as  if  to 
say  "You  see,  it  is  broken.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  catch  me,  easily." 

So  we  let  her  fool  us — at  least,  we  let  her 
believe  we  were  deceived — and  made  as  if 
to  stoop  for  her,  and  followed  each  time 
when  she  ran  a  few  steps  farther  ahead, 
until  little  by  little  she  had  led  us. away 
from  her  family.  Then  when  she  was  sure 
that  we  really  did  not  want  her  or  her 
chickens,  but  cared  only  to  be  amused,  she 
ran  quickly  a  little  way  farther  and  disap- 
peared, and  we  saw  her  no  more.  Within 
a  minute  or  two  from  that  time  she  was 
probably  back  with  her  little  folks,  and 
they  were  debating  as  to  whether  we  were 
bird  or  beast,  and  why  we  carried  that 
curious  combination  of  smells. 

It  was  such  incidents  as  this  that  led  us 
on.  The  morning  was  gone,  presently,  and 
we  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  we 
had  come.  It  seemed  to  us  but  a  short 
way.  We  forgot  the  windings  of  the 
stream,  some  of  which  we  had  eluded  by 
cut  offs,  and  how  many  hard  places  there 
would  be  for  Del  and  Charlie  to  get  over 
with  the  canoes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
rather  expected  them  to  overtake  us  at 
any  time,  and  as  the  pools  became  deeper 
and  longer  and  the  rapids  somewhat  more 
navigable  we  feared  to  leave  the  stream,  on 
the  chance  of  being  passed.  It  was  about 
one  o'clock  when  we  reached  a  really  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  water,  wide  and  deep,  and 
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navigable  for  an  indefinite  distance.  Here 
we  stopped  to  get  fish  for  luncheon,  and  to 
wait  for  the  boats,  which  we  anticipated  at 
any  moment. 

It  was  a  wonderful  place  to  fish.  One 
could  wade  out  and  get  long  casts  up  and 
down,  and  the  trout  rose  to  almost  any  fly. 
Eddie  caught  a  white  perch  at  last  and  I 
two  yellow  ones,  not  very  plentiful  in  these 


was  well  into  the  afternoon  and  that  there 
were  no  canoes  in  sight.  Furthermore,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport  we  had  both  of 
us  more  than  once  stepped  beyond  the 
gunwales  of  our  waders  and  had  our  boots 
full  of  water,  besides  being  otherwise  wet. 
Once,  in  fact,  I  had  slipped  off  a  log  on  all 
fours,  in  a  rather  deep  place.  It  began  to 
be  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  camp, 
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The  conditions  made  it  possible  to  get  some  clothes  decently  smoked  and  scorched. 


waters  and  most  desirable  from  the  food 
point  of  view.  The  place  seemed  really 
inexhaustible.  I  think  there  were  few 
trout  larger  than  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
but  of  these  there  were  a  great  many,  and 
a  good  supply  of  the  "speckled  beauty" 
size.  When  we  had  enough  of  these  for  any 
possible  luncheon  demand,  and  were  fairly 
weary  of  casting  and  reeling  in,  we  suddenly 
realized  that  we  were  hungry;  also  that  it 


and  be  fed.  Still  we  waited  hopefully, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  canoes 
push  around  the  bend. 

Eventually  we  were  seized  with  mis- 
givings. Could  the  guides  have  met  with 
shipwreck  in  some  desperate  place  and 
disabled  one  or  both  of  the  canoes,  perhaps 
losing  our  stores?  The  thought  was 
depressing.  Was  it  possible  that  they  had 
really  passed  us  during  some  period  when 
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we  had  left  the  water,  and  were-  far  on 
ahead?  We  could  not  believe  it.  Could 
it  be  that  the  river  had  divided  at  some 
unseen  point  and  that  we  had  followed  one 
fork  and  they  another?  It  did  not  seem 
probable.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  had 
come  farther  than  we  believed  and  they 
had  been  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of 
navigation. 

But  when  another  hour  passed  and  they 
did  not  appear  or  answer  to  our  calls,  the 
reason  for  their  delay  did  not  matter.  We 
were  wet,  cold  and  hungry.  Food  and  fire 
were  the  necessary  articles.  We  had  not  a 
scrap  of  food  except  our  uncooked  fish,  and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter,  without  axe 
or  hatchet  to  get  a  fire  started  in  those 
rain-soaked  woods.  Also  we  had  no  salt, 
but  that  was  secondary. 

Eddie  said  he  would  try  to  build  a  fire  if 
I  would  clean  some  fish,  but  this  proved 
pretty  lonesome  work  for  both  of  us.  We 
decided  to  both  build  a  fire  and  then  both 
clean  the  fish.  We  dug  down  under  the 
leaves  for  dry  twigs,  but  they  were  not 
plentiful.  Then  we  split  open  some  dead 
spruce  branches  and  got  a  few  resinous 
slivers  from  the  heart  of  them,  a  good 
many  in  fact,  and  we  patiently  gathered 
bits  of  reasonably  dry  bark  and  branches 
from  under  the  sheltered  side  of  logs  and 
rocks  and  leaning  trees. 

We  meant  to  construct  our  fire  very 
carefully  and  we  did.  We  scooped  a  little 
hollow  in  the  ground  for  draught,  and  laid 
in  some  of  the  drier  pieces  of  bark,  upon 
which  to  pile  our  spruce  slivers.  Upon 
these  in  turn  we  laid  very  carefully  what 
seemed  to  be  our  driest  selections  of  twigs, 
increasing  the  size  with  each  layer,  until  we 
laid  on  limbs  of  goodly  size  and  had  a  very 
respectable  looking  heap  of  fuel,  ready  for 
lighting  on  the  windward  side. 

Our  mistake  was  that  we  did  not  light  it 
sooner.  The  weight  of  our  larger  fuel  had 
pressed  hard  upon  our  little  heap  of  spruce 
slivers  and  flattened  it,  when  it  should  have 
remained  loose  and  quickly  inflammable, 
with  the  larger  fuel  lying  handy,  to  be 
added  at  the  proper  moment.  As  it  was, 
the  little  blaze  had  a  habit  of  going  out  just 
about  the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
starting  some  bigger  material.  When  we 
did  get  a  sickly  flame  going  up  through 
the  little  damp  mess  of  stuff,  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  smoke  than  fire  and  we 


were  able  to  keep  the  blaze  alive  only  by 
energetic  encouragement  in  the  form  of 
blowing. 

First  Eddie  would'get  down  on  his  hands, 
with  his  chin  against  the  ground  and  blow 
until  he  was  apoplectic,  and  blind  with 
smoke,  and  then  I  would  take  my  turn.  I 
never  saw  two  full-grown  men  so  anxious 
over  a  little  measly  fire  in  my  life.  We 
almost  forgot  that  we  were  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger  ourselves  in  our  anxiety 
to  keep  the  spark  of  life  in  that  fire. 

We  saved  the  puny  thing,  finally,  and  it 
waxed  strong.  Then  we  put  in  a  good  deal 
of  time  feeding  and  nursing  our  charge  and 
making  it  warm  and  comfortable  before  we 
considered  ourselves.  And  how  did  the 
ungrateful  thing  repay  us?  By  filling  our 
eyes  with  smoke  and  chasing  us  from  side 
to  side,  pursuing  us  even  behind  trees  to 
blind  and  torture  us  with  its  acrid  smarting 
vapors.  In  fact,  the  perversity  of  campfire 
smoke  remains  one  of  the  unexplained 
mysteries.  I  have  seen  a  fire  properly 
built  between  two  tents — with  good 
draught  and  the  whole  wide  sky  to  hold 
the  smoke — suddenly  send  a  column  of 
suffocating  vapor  directly  into  the  door  of 
the  tent,  where  there  was  no  draught,  no 
room,  no  demand  at  all  for  smoke.  I  have 
had  it  track  me  into  the  remotest  corner  of 
my  sleeping-bag  and  have  found  it  waiting 
for  me  when  I  come  up  for  a  breath  of  air. 
I  have  had  it  come  clear  around  the  tent  to 
strangle  me  when  I  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
back  side,  and  I  have  had  it  follow  me 
through  the  bushes,  up  a  tree,  over  a 
cliff 

As  I  was  saying,  we  got  the  fire  going. 
After  that  the  rest  was  easy.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  cleaning  a  few  trout, 
sticking  them  on  sticks  and  fighting  the 
smoke  fiend  with  one  hand  while  we  burnt 
and  blackened  the  trout  a  little  with  the 
other,  and  ate  them,  sans  salt,  sans  fork, 
sans  knife,  sans  everything.  Not  that 
they  were  not  good.  I  have  never  eaten 
any  better  raw  unsalted  trout  anywhere, 
not  even  at  Delmonico's. 

The  matter  of  getting  dry  and  warm 
was  different.  It  is  not  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world,  even  by  a  very  respect- 
able fire  ■  such  as  we  had  now  achieved, 
to  take  off  all  of  one's  things  without  the 
protection  of  a  tent,  especially  when  the 
woods  are  damp  and  trickly  and  there  is  a 
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still  small  breath  of  chill  wind  blowing,  and 
to  have  to  hop  and  skip,  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  to  keep  the  circulation 
going  while  your  things  are  on  a  limb  in  the 
smoke,  getting  scalded  and  fumigated,  and 
black  edged  here  and  there  where  the  flame 
has  singed  up  high.  It's  all  in  a  day's 
camping,  of  course,  and  altogether  worth 
while,  but  when  the  shades  of  night  are 
closing  in  and  one  is  still  doing  a  spectral 
dance  about  a  dying  fire,  in  a  wet  wood,  on 


them,  or  until  we  reached  some  other 
branch  which  they  might  have  taken.  It 
was  just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  this 
discouraging  undertaking  that  far  up  the 
bend  we  heard  a  call,  then  another.  We 
answered,  both  together,  and  in  the  reply 
we  recognized  the  tones  of  Charles  the 
Strong. 

Presently  they  came  in  sight — each 
dragging  a  canoe  over  the  last  riffle  just 
above  the  long  hole.     A  moment  later  we 
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We  never  failed  to  hide  the  whiskey  carefully. 


a  stomach  full  of  raw  trout,  then  the  camp- 
ing day  seems  pretty  long  and  there  is  need 
of  other  diversion. 

It  was  well  toward  night  when  we  de- 
cided that  our  clothes  were  scorched 
enough  for  comfortable  wear,  and  a  late 
hour  it  was,  for  the  June  days  in  the  north 
woods  are  long.  We  had  at  no  time  lost 
sight  of  the  river,  and  we  began  to  realize 
the  positive  necessity  of  locating  our  guides 
and  canoes.  We  had  given  up  trying  to 
understand  the  delay.  We  decided  to 
follow  back  up  the  river  until  we  found 


had  hurried  back  to  meet  two  of  the 
weariest,  wettest,  most  bedraggled  mortals 
that  ever  poled  and  dragged  and  carried 
canoe.  All  day  they  had  been  pulling  and 
lifting;  loading,  unloading  and  carrying 
those  canoes  and  bags  and  baskets  over 
the  Shelburne  riffles,  where  not  even  the 
lightest  craft  could  float.  How  long  had 
been  the  distance  they  did  not  know,  but 
the  miles  had  been  sore,  tedious  miles,  and 
they  had  eaten  nothing  more  than  a 
biscuit,  expecting  at  every  bend  to  find  us 
waiting. 
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It   was   proper   that   we   should   make  Eddie  made  a  cast  as  we  rounded,  tossing 

camp,  now,  at  the  first  inviting  place.     We  '  his  flies  into  an  inviting  swirl  just  below  a 

offered  to  stop  right  there,  where  our  fire  huge  bowlder.     For  some  reason  he  had 

was  already  going,  but  it  was  decided  that  put  on  three  flies,,  and  when  he  finally  got 

the  ground  was   a   poor  selection,   being  his  mess  of  fish  into  the  net,  there  were 

rather  low.     We  piled  into  the  canoes  and  three  trout — all  good  ones — one  on  each 

shot  down  the  long  hole,  while  the  light  of  fly. 

evening  was  fading  from  the  sky.     Several  We  decided  to  camp  there,  for  good  luck, 

hundred  yards  below,  the  water  widened  and  to  stay  until  we  were  fully  repaired  for 

and  the  bank  sloped  higher.     It  seemed  an  travel.     No  camp  was  ever  more  warmly 

attractive  spot  and  we  already  knew  the  welcomed,   or  ever  will   be   more  fondly 

fishing  in  these  waters.     But  as  a  final  test  remembered  by  us  all. 


BATTLE    CRY 

BY  JOHN    G.   NEIHARDT 

More  than  half  beaten,  but  fearless, 
Facing  the  storm  and  the  night; 
Breathless  and  reeling,  but  tearless, 
Here  in  the  lull  of  the  fight, 
I  who  bow  not  but  before  Thee, 
God  of  the  fighting  Clan, 
Lifting  my  fists  I  implore  Thee, 
Give  me  the  heart  of  a  Man! 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners 
Or  perish  with  those  who  fall? 
Only  the  cowards  are  sinners, 
Fighting  the  fight  is  all.  . 
Strong  is  my  Foe— he  advances! 
Snapt  is  my  blade,  O  Lord! 
See  the  proud  banners  and  lances! 
O  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword! 

Give  me  no  pity,  nor  spare  me; 
Calm  not  the  wrath  of  my  Foe. 
See  where  he  beckons  to  dare  me! 
Bleeding,  half  beaten — I  go. 
Not  for  the  glory  of  winning, 
Not  for  the  fear  of  the  night; 
Shunning  the  battle  is  sinning — 
O  spare  me  the  heart  to  fight! 

Red  is  the  mist  about  me; 
Deep  is  the  wound  in  my  side; 
'Coward'  thou  criest  to  flout  me? 
O  terrible  Foe,  thou  hast  lied! 
Here  with  my  battle  before  me, 
God  of  the  fighting  Clan, 
Grant  that  the  woman  who  bore  me 
Suffered  to  suckle  a  Man! 


LITTLE    STORIES 


A    RESCUE    FOILED 

BY    MARTHA   WHEELER 

ISS  ANGELINE 
SNIGGS,  the  elderly 
spinster  in  lower  seven, 
glanced  at  her  watch  for 
the  sixth  time  .  in  five 
minutes  with  a  growing 
conviction  that  railway 
officials  were  unworthy  the  confidence  of 
the  traveling  public.  It  was  time  for  the 
train  to  start  and  here  they  were — motion- 
less— in  the  Chicago  station  and  the  lame 
man  at  her  elbow  was  insistently  offering 
the  latest  magazines  with  a  deliberation 
that  implied  opportunity  to  read  them  all 
before  leaving;  turning  from  him  to  the 
time-table,  she  now  realized  that  the  train 
was  pulling  out  at  last,  one  and  a  half  min- 
utes late  by  a  watch  that  was  never  known 
to  gain. 

Her  personal  resentment  was  temporarily 
obscured  by  the  entrance  of  a  family  party 
that  boarded  the  train  with  risk  to  life  and 
limb  and  halted  just  in  front  of  her.  The 
man,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  dumped 
into  their  places  a  blond  young  woman — 
obviously  his  wife — and  a  fluffy  blondette 
puffball  of  a  girl;  mechanically  he  kissed 
the  child,  gave  his  wife  the  tickets,  shook 
hands  with  her  in  chill  formality  and  dis- 
appeared. The  wife  never  even  looked  to 
see  if  he  broke  his  neck  in  jumping  off  the 
train. 

Miss  Sniggs,  however,  did.  Something 
told  her  even  then  that  she  was  on  the 
track  of  a  separation,  a  divorce.  As  she 
studied  the  pair  in  front  of  her,  she  scarcely 
knew  which  one  she  pitied  more;  the  child, 
too  young  to  understand  the  tragedy  of 
which  she  was  a  part,  or  the  wife  so  early 
disillusioned.  Miss  Sniggs  was  not  the 
woman  to  be  lenient  to  the  lapses  of  the 
traitor,  man.  No  sister's  voice  vibrated 
with  more  resonance  than  hers  in  the 
weekly   meetings   of  the   Spinsters'    Self- 


Protecting  League  and  no  sister  compiled 
tables  of  statistics  concerning  canker  at  the 
vitals  of  our  national  family  life  with 
grimmer  energy  than  she. 

The  child  looked  around  her  in  bewilder- 
ment and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  asked: 
"When  is  he  coming  back?" 

Not  till  the  question  was  repeated  did  the 
young  woman  rouse  herself.  "Never, 
dear,"  she  said. 

At  the  first  call  for  dinner  she  roused 
herself  again  and,  taking  a  firm  grip  of  the 
child's  forearm,  set  out  for  the  dining  car 
with  Miss  Sniggs  in  her  wake.  The  con- 
ductor welcomed  them  with  playful  at- 
tempts to  pull  the  youngster's  ear. 

"I've  got  a  kid  at  home  about  the  age  of 
yourn,  M'm,"  he  confided  in  the  pause  that 
followed  their  introduction  to  the  price  list 
and  the  mustard  pot.  "  Favors  you,  don't 
she,  in  the  eyes?" 

"In  your  eyes,  yes." 

"What  do  you  call  her,  M'm?" 

"Carol." 

"H'm!  Goin'.  to  be  a  singer  when  she 
grows  up?" 

The  young  woman  smiled.  "She  hasn't 
decided  yet." 

"Looks  healthy,"  he  ventured. 

"Never  sick  a  day  in  her  life." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Just  how  old  is 
she?" 

"Five  in  April,"  the  young  woman  com- 
placently replied. 

Carol  glanced  up  gloomily  from  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk.  "My  birthday  is  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January,"  she  said. 

Miss  Sniggs  never  did  anything  so  un- 
ladylike as  to  jump  at  conclusions.  She 
leveled  her  lorgnette  at  them  instead  and 
mentally  back-pedaled  as  she  caught  sight 
of  a  left  hand  whose  third  finger  showed  no 
plain  gold  band.  If  she  had  regretted  the 
divorce-that-was-to-be,  she  deplored  still 
more  the  marriage-that-had-not-been  and 
now  regarded  the  young  woman  in  open 
scorn.  No  wonder  she  was  cast  adrift,  this 
shameless  creature  who  frequented  public 
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places  with  a  child  that  was  her  second  self. 
All  Miss  Sniggs'  pity  was  now  concentrated 
on  the  child.  Such  a  mite  of  helplessness 
would  be  far  better  off  in  the  care  of  some 
charitable  institution.  Miss  Sniggs,  who 
loomed  large  in  the  directorate  of  several 
societies  with  long  names,  would  see  about 
it  when  the  train  reached  New  York.  Her 
food  got  cold  while  she  deliberated  the  best 
method  of  conversational  approach.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Angeline  that  tact 
was  needed  in  such  cases. 

Suddenly  the  "mite  of  helplessness" 
foiled  Miss  Sniggs'  effort  to  look  her  out  of 
countenance  by  articulating  slowly:  "I — 
don't — like — you."  The  young  woman 
whispered  a  word  of  manners  to  her  charge 
then  murmuring:  "Come,  Baby,"  rose 
quickly  to  depart  and  the  conductor  bowed 
them  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  Carol's 
shrill  protest:  "I'm  not  a  baby.  I  was  five 
years  old  the  twenty-fifth  of  January. 
You  told  him  it  was  April." 

The  young  woman,  holding  the  orthodox 
belief  that  the  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
should  be  followed  at  an  early  interval  by 
"Now  I  Lay  Me,"  and  long  hours  of  sleep, 
resolved  to  do  her  duty  instantly  by  the 
buttons  and  the  prayers;  but  Carol,  in 
response  to  gentle  hints  regarding  the 
advisability  of  an  immediate  "Good 
Night,"  explained  that  dolly  must  first  be 
put  to  bed  and  proceeded  with  a  ceremonial 
function  that  consumed  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  but  at  last  when  the  ice-water 
receptacle  was  empty  as  a  tribute  to  her 
need  of  drinks  imbibed  under  a  five-minute 
headway,  when  dolly's  nose  was  broken 
and  peek-a-boo  had  palled,  she  announced 
herself  as  ready  to  retire. 

The  undressing  business  was  not  as 
simple  as  it  sounds.  The  buttons  that  by 
daylight  blossomed  everywhere  on  the 
blondette  puffball's  clothes,  disappeared  in 
the  pitch-black  privacy  of  the  curtained 
berth  and  gave  no  hint  as  to  their  where- 
abouts; but  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn  back  the  light  shone  all  too  plainly, 
revealing  a  discomfited  young  woman  and 
a  wriggling  five-year-old.  A  compromise 
was  effected  by  which  the  performance 
ended  in  the  aisle  with  an  open  game  of 
hide  and  seek.  Miss  Sniggs  in  passing  drew 
aside  her  skirts.  "She  has  no  discipline," 
the  spinster  muttered.  "Now,  if  that  were 
my  child,  instead  of  hers " 


Lifting  Carol  into  bed  the  young  woman 
inadvertently  bumped  the  small  blond 
head  against  the  upper  berth;  a  wail  re- 
sounded through  the  car  and  the  culprit 
had  visions  of  the  women  passengers, 
instigated  by  the  hostile  Sniggs,  organizing 
a  relief  party  in  the  interests  of  all.  The 
visions  did  not  materialize  but  they  per- 
sisted long  and  some  hours  later  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  a  nightmare  when,  springing 
up  to  drive  back  the  intruders,  she  bumped 
her  own  head  and  saw— through  stars — the 
entire  reasonableness  of  their  attitude. 

Rallying  from  the  bumping  episode  Carol 
was  graciously  pleased  to  accord  her  com- 
panion the  honor  of  telling  her  a  story; 
that  is,  she  was  pleased  at  the  outset  but 
the  pitiful  response  to  her  demands  soon 
brought  down  a  weight  of  scorn.  Catching 
at  a  straw,  the  young  woman  exclaimed 
with  that  vivacity  that  is  supposed  to  be 
irresistible  to  the  infant  mind:  "Oh,  Carol 
there's  a  dear  little  story  that  you  will  enjoy 
by  and  by  when  you  are  old  enough  to 
understand  it.  There  is  a  little  girl  in  it 
that  has  a  name  like  yours.  'The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,'  it  is  called  and  you'll  read 
it  some  day  for  yourself.  Won't  that  be 
nice?" 

"H'mph!"  said  Carol.  "I  know  all 
about  that!  I  was  named  for  it.  Her  tone 
implied,  "Really,  is  there  any  little  game 
you  can  play?" 

And  right  here  it  was  that  the  blessed 
gods  who  inhabit  high  Olympus  looked 
down  in  pity  on  the  scene.  Some  divinity 
— Minerva  is  open  to  suspicion  in  the  case 
— suggested  a  lullaby  of  Latin  verbs.  The 
girl  began  by  crooning  "  amo,  amas,  amat," 
and,  the  sample  being  favorably  received, 
she  wandered  on  through  the  regular  and 
irregular  verbs  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
giving  every  form.  Once  she  paused  for 
breath,  but  "Do  it  some  more"  spurred  on 
her  flagging  energy  and  begging  the  pardon 
of  great  Caesar's  ghost  she  was  dividing  all 
Gaul  into  three  parts  when  the  blondette 
fell  asleep. 

Morning  mitigated  the  terrors  of  putting 
together  the  scattered  sections  of  the  ward- 
robe puzzle.  The  buttons  took  no  unfair 
advantage  in  the  light  of  day  and  after  a 
visit  to  the  diner,  where  the  new  conductor 
showed  no  symptoms  of  a  well-filled 
nursery  at  home,  the  couple  settled  down 
to  the  day's  work  on  the  choo-choo  cars. 
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The  cooler  was  inexhaustible  and  dolly 
lasted  pretty  well,  giving  up  the  sawdust 
only  on  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  home. 
Carol  then  demanded  "more  of  that  funny 
talk."  Her  companion  didn't  understand. 
"Say  what  you  said  last  night,"  the  child 
commanded  and  for  two  long  hours  Latin 
verbs  were  said  under  the  scornful  shadow 
of  Miss  Sniggs. 

"Did  you  want  anything,  M'm?"  in- 
quired the  porter,  assuming  quite  rightly 
that  the  young  woman  was  in  pain. 

"Yes,  a  respite,"  she  replied. 

The  man  in  accents  of  real  regret  con- 
fessed they  were  just  out  of  them. 
"Wouldn't  a  footstool  do — and  another 
pillow?" 

The  girl  admitted  they  would  help  and 
sank  back  with  a  sigh,  wondering  how  to 
serve  a  dispossess  notice  on  the  snarls  in 
Carol's  curls.  She  was  suffering  from  the 
strain  of  an  overdose  of  Latin,  a  child 
dressed  on  the  bias  and  an  old  maid  full  of 
guile. 

Miss  Sniggs  was  strong  for  rescue  work. 
She  had  been  getting  stronger  all  day  long 
and  now  paused  at  her  neighbor's  side. 

Nodding  toward  the  child  she  said: 
"How  good  your  little  girl  is!" 

"Yes,  she  is  good,  but " 

"She  is  the  perfect  picture  of  you,  too." 

"You  flatter  me." 

"Not  at  all.  She  does  not  resemble  her 
father  in  the  least."  The  half-minute  ex- 
posure in  the  Chicago  station  had  left  a  defi- 
nite impression  on  the  spinster's  sensitive 
plate. 

"  I  can't  say  as  to  that,"  the  girl  faltered. 
"In  fact,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  do. 
I'm  not  equal  to  the  responsibility." 

Miss  Sniggs  felt  that  she  was  coming  to 
her  own  at  last.  "Then  why  not  put  her 
in  a  'Home?'  There  she'll  have  the  best 
of  care  and  be  safe  from  evil  influences.  I 
know  of  an  excellent  institution;  to  be 
frank,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  such  cases  and  if  you'll  tell  me 
your  story  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  the  other  exclaimed 
in  such  fervid  tones  that  Miss  Sniggs  with- 
drew, sure  now  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  In  her  own  young  days  only  guilt 
was  reticent.  The  girl  would  bear  watch- 
ing. 

With  determined  step  Miss  Sniggs  fol- 


lowed her  down  the  platform  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  to  the  waiting  throngs  be- 
yond the  gates  where  to  her  surprise  she 
saw  a  sister  director  on  the  board  of  several 
charities  rush  forth  to  welcome  her. 

"Well,  you  have  learned  something 
about  children  now,"  Miss  Sniggs  heard  the 
woman  say.  "Oh,  Miss  Sniggs,"  as  the 
spinster  hovered  near,  "so  you  traveled 
by  this  train?  I  suppose  you  got  ac- 
quainted with  these  two?" 

"Not — exactly,"  was  the  stiff  reply. 

"Carol  speaks  for  herself  on  all  occasions 
and  this,"  indicating  the  young  woman, 
"is  my  namesake,  Christine  Finch,  who 
volunteered  to  go  out  to  Chicago  to  bring 
on  my  niece's  little  girl.  Carol's  mother  is 
an  invalid,  widowed  two  years  since. 
Christine  declared,"  the  speaker  laughingly 
went  on,  "that  she  didn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  children  and  would  be  sure  to 
bungle  things,  but  I  told  her  she  looked 
like  a  young  mother  herself  and  that  no  one 
would  know  the  difference." 

Miss  Sniggs  fumbled  with  her  checks 
with  an  air  of  vague  resentment  compli- 
cated by  fatigue.     "No  one  did,"  she  said. 

IN    THE    PLUM   YARD 

BY   E.    P.   POWELL 

TV/I Y  plum  yard  is  not  all  a  plum  yard, 
*■**■  but  is  a  chicken  yard  as  well.  It  is 
a  lively  place,  where  I  like  to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  an  apple  tree  that  looks  over  the 
hedge  patronizingly,  at  its  nephews,  the 
plums.  The  old  hens  in  the  coop,  when 
they  see  me,  cluck  for  me  to  bring  them 
dainties,  and  the  fluffy  things  called 
chickens  step  on  my  toes  confidingly. 
Every  curculio  that  drops  off  is  quickly 
picked  up  and  devoured.  These  two  econ- 
omies go  on  nicely  together — hens  and 
plums;  and  I  advise  you  in  all  horticulture 
to  find  out  the  things  that  make  and  match, 
for  there  are  some  things  that  will  not  go 
together  at  all.  A  butternut  tree  hates  a 
potato  hill,  and  likes  a  wild  blackberry. 
Plant  your  plum  trees  in  the  chicken  yard, 
or  plant  your  chickens  in  the  plum  yard,  as 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will 
work  to  a  dot.  You  may  add  a  mulberry 
tree  if  you  are  in  the  right  climate,  and 
possibly  a  few  blackberry  bushes  will  not 
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be  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  secret  between 
you  and  me,  that  there  is  not  one  fruit 
under  the  sun  that  a  hen  likes  better  than 
a  gooseberry.  1 1  will  snip  off  every  one  be- 
fore it  is  half-grown;  so  you  will  plant  your 
gooseberries  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  about 
finished  picking  the  strawberries,  the  rasp- 
berries and  the  currants.  Somewhere 
about  the  edges  of  the  plantation  you  have 
probably  a  field  of  blackberries,  and  they 
are  ripening,  or  perhaps  have  ripened  a 
little  before  your  plums.  In  the  garden 
the  early  pears  have  also  dropped  their 
yellow  beauties  over  the  grass.  Other 
varieties,  like  the  Bartlett,  will  come  along 
in  conjunction  with  the  plums.  There  are 
three  fruits  that  the  tidy  housewife  spe- 
cially likes  to  exhibit  to  her  confidential 
visitors,  currants,  raspberries  and  plums. 
On  the  shelves  of  her  private  storeroom  the 
cans  do  look  wonderfully  inviting.  She  is 
learning  to  have  these  in  fuller  supply  each 
year,  because  she  has  found  that  they  are 
not  only  delicious  in  the  winter  season,  but 
their  acid  assists  materially  in  preserving 
the  health  of  the  household.  Plums  go 
well  with  meats  or  with  pastries.  What 
can  be  finer  than  a  genuine  plum  pudding 
— such  as  our  mothers  used  to  make,  you 
know,  and  such  as  our  wives  ought  to  know 
how  to  make. 

But  I  would  grow  plums  in  plenty, 
merely  for  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Not  much  poetry  gets  into  indoor 
life  at  the  best.  The  woman  who  does 
the  sweeping  and  the  cooking  has  the 
sorriest  part  of  home-making,  unless  she 
can  enthuse  it  with  a  bit  of  enthusiasm, 
and  most  women  can  do  this  if  they  have 
enough  of  three  things,  a  good  vegetable 
garden  with  herbs,  a  good  small  fruit  yard 
with  plums,  and  a  cool  tidy  room  for  jams 
and  jellies — no,  I  mean  four  things,  for  she 
must  also  have  that  beautiful  training, 
which  fills  her  fingers  with  creative  art  and 
love  combined.  I  would  not  have  a  woman 
even  make  plum  jam  for  me  if  she  left  the 
love  out.  I  am  only  a  man  you  know, 
but  the  other  day  a  high  society  woman  in- 
sisted on  showing  me  her  storeroom  for 
1908.  "There,"  said  she,  "are  my  Mag- 
num Bonums — bought  of  you — and  there 
are  my  Green  Gages,  fourteen  cans,  and 
my  Damsons  ten  cans,  and  my  Bleeckers, 
eighteen  cans.     Oh  my,  but  there  is  lots 


of  good  living  in  those  cans;  shortcakes 
for  all  winter.  Do  you  know  my  husband 
comes  in  here,  and  looks,  but  says  nothing; 
and  when  his  mouth  begins  to  water,  he 
goes  out  and  throws  away  his  cigar.  He 
has  lost  his  taste  for  it,  you  see.  Plum  jam, 
and  plum  dreams  do  not  go  well  with 
tobacco."  She  chuckled  as  if  she  had  dis- 
covered a  new  sort  of  Carrie  Nation. 

Plums  will  grow  close  together,  and  bear 
all  the  better  for  it,  so  you  can  have  a  lot 
of  them  on  a  small  space.  But  if  they 
bear  full  you  had  better  pull  off  one  third, 
or  one  half,  so  that  the  rest  will  be  of  good 
size  and  flavor.  This  is  specially  necessary 
if  you  are  growing  for  market.  The  city 
yards  up  and  down  the  Mohawk  Valley 
supply  all  the  plums  needed  for  local  sup- 
ply— that  is,  if  they  were  all  gathered  and 
marketed.  But,  as  it  is,  the  children  revel 
in  Bleeckers  for  six  weeks,  and  then  in 
Coe's  Golden  Drops  till  time  comes  for  win- 
ter apples.  These  two  constitute  as  good 
sorts  as  we  have  for  canning,  and  preserv- 
ing, and  it  is  a  great  thing  that  they  will 
grow  so  abundantly  that  for  once  in  the 
year  the  yarded  children  can  have  all  the 
fruit  they  want.  It  is  a  great  time  also 
for  housewives  to  pick  baskets  to  send  to 
their  friends.  A  little  thoughtfulness  scat- 
ters them  about  so  that  the  poor  people  get 
about  as  many  as  the  rich. 

You  will  find  that  most  varieties  of  plum 
trees  are  not  inclined  to  grow  shapely,  but 
they  will  fit  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  cran- 
nies, will  swing  over  the  washtub  to  smell 
the  hot  suds,  and  you  cannot  do  anything 
better  than  to  pour  the  dirty  suds  around 
the  roots.  You  can  grow  them  espalier  on 
the  fences,  on  the  sheds,  or  to  hide  the  out- 
houses. When  they  are  full  of  plums  to 
the  very  tips  of  their  fingers,  they  will  lean 
against  the  fences  and  houses  and  go  on 
ripening  by  the  bushel. 

Beside  the  two  sorts  I  have  already 
named,  we  have  for  common  yard  culture 
and  domestic  use,  the  grand  old  Green 
Gage— the  most  delicious  of  all  plums,  and 
one  of  the  oldest,  while  no  other  variety  has 
a  more  shapely  tree.  Give  a  Green  Gage 
tree  room  and  sunshine,  and  good  strong 
soil,  and  it  will  cover  as  much  space  as  a 
Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree,  and  will  give 
you  four  or  five  bushels  of  plums  in  a  year. 
These  are  worth,  either  for  home  consump- 
tion or  for  market,  at  least  three  dollars  a 
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bushel.  The  earliest  to  ripen  on  the  tree 
are  splashed  and  dotted  with  red  all  over 
the  gold;  then  they  crack  open  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  Ye  Gods!  but  what  a  juice  is 
this!  I  say  it  without  being  challenged, 
that  we  have  not  one  fruit  in  our  gardens 
or  orchards  to  surpass  it  for  richness.  You 
will  even  go  to  it  from  a  basket  of  Champion 
peaches.  The  Green  Gage  is  also  much 
longer  lived  than  a  Lombard  or  Golden 
Drop.  I  have  them  doing  well  for  fifteen 
years,  and  I  remember  three  trees  of  my 
boyhood  days  that,  I  think,  were  twenty- 
five  years  old  before  they  gave  up  good 
cropping. 

Why  the  Magnum  Bonum  is  not  more 
commonly  grown  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  be 
that  it  cannot  self-pollenize;  but  if  you  will 
grow  near  by  it  an  Abundance,  or  a  Bur- 
bank,  or  possibly  an  America,  you  will  find 
your  trees  so  heavily  loaded  that  the  limbs 
must  be  braced.  And  now  just  here,  lest 
I  forget  it,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  do  the 
bracing.  It  will  be  of  little  use  to  put  up 
ordinary  props,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for 
the  wind  will  swing  them  about,  and  soon 
loosen  them  either  at  the  top  or  the  bot- 
tom. Then  down  comes  your  pole,  and 
your  over-loaded  limbs  will  follow.  But, 
just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  be  heavy,  and 
after  you  have  thinned  out  the  poorest,  do 
you  take  a  stepladder,  and  tie  light  poles, 
one  end  to  the  limb  and  one  to  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  may  take  five  or  six  of  these 
arm  braces,  and  then  you  may  have  to  put 
a  bracer  along  the  side  of  the  tree  to 
strengthen  the  body.  This  latter  prop  is 
seldom  necessary  with  a  Magnum  Bonum 
or  Green  Gage,  but  is  often  required  by  the 
slim  Lombard  or  Bleecker.  Tie  with  good 
stout  hop  twine.  Wire  will  do  if  you  have 
bits  of  leather  underneath,  to  keep  it  from 
cutting  the  tree. 

The  Damson  comes  next  in  importance 
for  a  mid-season  plum,  because  it  fits  itself 
so  nicely  to  the  wishes  of  the  cook.  She 
wants  something  tart  sometimes,  and  the 
Damson  is  just  the  thing.  The  Shropshire 
is  the  best  of  the  family,  an  English  plum, 
a  little  larger  than  our  old  fashioned  Dam- 
son, but  of  a  delightful  quality;  while  the 
tree  bears  excessively.  This  and  the 
Bleecker  I  particularly  recommend  that 
you  thin  of  about  one  third  to  one  half  of 
its  crop.  Do  this  when  the  plums  are 
about  half-grown.     I  have  mentioned  the 


Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  ripens  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,  and  is  another  immense 
cropper.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  as  high 
flavored  to  eat  from  the  hands,  but  I  find 
that  almost  everybody  is  very  fond  of  them 
— even  turning  away  from  the  richer  sorts. 
The  tree,  if  in  good  ground,  will  often  stand 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  so  as  a  market 
sort  becomes  very  profitable.  I  am  in- 
clined to  reverse  my  opinion,  and  add  this 
to  the  list  of  really  ornamental  trees. 

For  any  one  who  wants  the  handsomest 
plum  in  existence,  without  strict  regard  to 
quality,  Pond  presents  itself  at  the  very 
front.  It  is  a  magnificent  affair  in  size  and 
color,  and  the  tree  bears- just  enough  fruit 
to  make  it  a  perfect  picture.  The  quality 
is  only  good,  but  that  good  does  not  take 
it  out  of  the  list  of  first-rate  cooking  plums. 
It  sells  finely.  Put  with  this  the  Victoria 
or  Sharp's  Emperor,  and  you  get  a  brace 
of  as  pretty  fruits  as  the  garden  ever  pre- 
sents. The  Pond  gives  you  a  finely  de- 
veloped tree,  which  is  not  quite  true  of  the 
Victoria.  Now  let  me  pick  out  two,  still 
confining  myself  to  the  European  varieties, 
that  I  consider  almost  incomparable  for 
quality,  and  well  up  to  the  front  for  beauty. 
The  first  of  these  is  Peters'  Yellow  Gage.  I 
wish  everybody  knew  this  plum,  for  it  is 
the  best  yellow  plum  I  ever  tasted,  looking 
a  little  like  the  Green  Gage,  and  next  to 
that  in  flavor.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower, 
with  lasting  quality  in  its  limbs  and  bear- 
ing heavily.  Put  with  this  the  Monarch, 
a  new  plum  in  this  country,  of  English 
origin,  and  you  get  the  couple  that  I  would 
select.  It  is  dark  purple  blue  in  color,  and 
late  in  ripening. 

Now  we  need  to  select  one  or  two  very 
late  plums.  There  is  a  deal  of  fun  in  going 
out  after  the  first  snow  has  fallen,  and  half- 
freezing  your  fingers  picking,  or  picking 
up  out  of  the  snow  a  basket  of  Bavays' 
Green  Gage,  sometimes  called  the  Reine 
Claude.  This  plum  also  has  Green  Gage 
quality  in  it,  but  ripens  six  weeks  later. 
Plant  with  it  the  Grand  Duke,  which  is 
even  later  in  perfecting  itself,  and  you 
have  the  two  that  cannot  be  beaten. 

There  are  several  groups  of  our  native 
plums,  and  in  each  group  there  are,  already 
selected,  enough  distinct  varieties  to  create 
an  orchard  of  three  or  four  hundred  sorts. 
I  think  that  any  one  would  be  wise  and  safe 
in  planting  about  twenty  of  these,  pro- 
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vided  he  had  room.  Of  those  I  have  tested 
I  have  not  found  one  that  I  could  not  com- 
fortably dispense  with.  The  trouble  with 
many  of  them  is  that  they  will  not  self 
pollenate.  You  might  select  for  half  a 
dozen,  De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Weaver, 
Cheney,  Milton,  and  Pottawattamie.  These 
natives  are  of  most  value  in  the  North- 
west, where  the  European  sorts  will  not 
stand  the  climate.  They  have  been  of 
immense  importance  also  in  cross-breeding 
with  Japanese  sorts. 

Of  considerable  more  note  and  value  are 
these  hybrids,  including  the  productions 
specifically  of  Mr.  Burbank.  I  have 
planted  nearly  all  of  the  products  of  his 
skill  and  enterprise,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  fascinating  than  to  watch  their  de- 
velopment, unless  it  be  to  take  a  hand  in 
producing  new  sorts  yourself.  Abun- 
dance, which  is  so  very  commonly  planted 
nowadays,  and  credited  to  Mr.  Burbank, 
is  really  an  importation  from  Japan.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  showy  affair,  and  if  you 
will  pick  it  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  color, 
ripening  it  in  a  dark  and  cool  room,  you 
will  get  a  high-flavored  fruit.  Ripened  as 
plums  generally  are  ripened,  it  is  simply 
sweetish,  and  altogether  too  watery.  It 
ripens  early  enough  to  furnish  pollen  for 
Magnum  Bonum  and  other  sorts  that  need 
assistance.  Among  the  earlier  sorts  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Burbank  I  like  Shiro  very 
much.  The  tree  is  beautiful  in  its  spread, 
while  the  plum,  of  a  clear  light  yellow, 
with  a  white  bloom,  is  of  very  large  size — 
and  very  rich  in  quality.  One  of  these 
hybrids  of  remarkable  quality,  and  a 
splendid  shipper  is  the  Sultan.  The  flesh 
of  this  sort  is  so  red,  a  dark  crimson,  that 
the  juice  looks  like  blood.  The  quality  is 
fragrant  and  sub-acid,  while  the  tree  is  a 
good  grower  and  very  productive.  The 
Wickson  is  a  very  "upright  grower  almost 
like  a  poplar,  while  the  fruit  is  solid  and  of 
excellent  quality.  This  tree  is  popular  in 
California,  but  of  little  value  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States.  America  must  be  picked  and 
handled  like  Abundance,  to  make  it  of  any 
value,  and  like  that  variety  at  least  half  of 
the  yearly  product  must  be  torn  off. 
Climax  is  one  of  Mr.  Burbank's  favorites, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  of  a  rich,  fruity 
flavor,  and  will  please  everybody.  Among 
his  later  sorts  to  ripen,  Gold  is  a  marvel. 
It  is  well  named;   a  solid,  very  late  plum, 


and  you  may  place  it  on  your  table  for 
weeks  after  picking.  Combination  and 
First  are  recent  productions  of  this  famous 
worker,  and  are  pronounced  by  good  judges 
to  be  worthy  of  all  the  praise  he  has  given 
them.  Red  June  is  an  importation,  and 
so  is  Burbank.  They  are  both  fine  plums, 
of  sprawling  growth  and  immense  fecun- 
dity. You  will  make  no  mistake  in  plant- 
ing any  of  these  sorts;  and  most  of  them 
will  stand  the  climate  of  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan. 

For  a  home  orchard,  intended  not  only 
to  supply  family  needs,  but  furnish  a  sur- 
plus for  market — say  an  orchard  of  two 
hundred  trees,  you  may  select  for  succes- 
sion Orleans  or  Magnum  Bonum,  Green 
Gage,  Bleecker,  Peters'  Yellow  Gage,  Pond, 
Monarch,  Shropshire  Damson,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Grand  Duke;  of  the 
Japanese  and  hybrids  adding  Burbank, 
Chabot,  Shiro,  Climax,  Sultan,  and  Gold, 
planting  about  ten  of  each.  Make  up  the 
other  forty  of  Fellenberg,  Sugar,  and  Paci- 
fic prunes.  A  prune  is  nothing  else  than 
a  plum,  used  for  drying.  The  Hungarian 
prune  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  Pond 
plum.  The  Silver  prune  is  a  seedling  of 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  I  want  nothing  finer 
for  eating  out  of  hand  than  a  pocketful  of 
Fellenbergs.  It  has  that  nice  quality  of 
filling  without  quite  satisfying — that  is, 
you  can  eat  pretty  nearly  as  long  as  you 
please,  which  is  more  than  you  can  do  with 
Green  Gage  and  Magnum  Bonum. 

For  six  varieties,  strictly  for  home  use, 
and  yet  covering  the  whole  season,  I  would 
take  Abundance,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green 
Gage,  Bleecker,  Peters'  Yellow  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Grand  Duke.  I  should 
want  to  add  Burbank,  Shiro,  Sultan  and 
Gold.  But  if  brought  down  absolutely  to 
four  sorts  I  think  I  should  take  Green 
Gage,  Bleecker,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Peters'  Yellow  Gage — always  giving  Fellen- 
berg a  place,  in  spite  of  crowding. 

One  may  grow  a  little  enthusiastic  over 
the  plum  because  it  has  recently  shown 
such  wonderful  capacity  for  development. 
Those  of  us  who  in  boyhood  lived  on  the 
English  Horse  plum  can  appreciate  the 
evolution.  Mr.  Burbank  is  the  most 
famous1  worker  in  this  field,  and  deserves 
the  praise  he  gets,  but  he  is  a  long  way 
from  being  the  only  one.  We  owe  a  vast 
deal  to  Mr.  Waugh,  Professor  Budd,  Mr. 
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Breece  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Taber 
of  Florida.  In  Florida  we  are  obliged  to 
invent  or  create  a  certain  class  of  plums 
that  will  stand  sandy  soil  and  very  dry 
weather.  For  this  purpose  we  have  the 
Terrell,  and  the  Excelsior,  as  perhaps  the 
very  best.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  the 
power  of  the  plum  to  adjust  itself  to  ex- 
tremes, that  is  with  a  practical  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  a  horticulturist.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  varieties  have  become  famous  in 
the  East  India  Islands,  and  Cecil  Rhodes 
imported  the  whole  of  them  into  South 
Africa,  where  they  are  spreading  in  all 
directions.  He  is  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believes  that  he  can  improve  anything, 
and  he  can. 

He  says,  "With  the  world  as  a  market, 
competition  is  keen,  and  only  the  best 
fruits  will  pay.  Small  fruit  exhausts  a 
tree  more  rapidly  than  a  large  fruit — for 
one  pound  of  skin,  stones  and  seeds  goes 
with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fruit  pulp. 
The  fruit  grower  of  to-day  is  strictly  a 
manufacturer,  and  he  should  have  the 
latest  and  best  improvements.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  producing  poor  fruit. 
In  the  introduction  of  a  fruit  or  flower  no 
one  who  has  not  been  through  the  experi- 
ence, can  fully  appreciate  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  no  one  can  more  deeply 
lament  a  failure  than  the  introducer." 
Sending  out  the  superb  creations  of  his 
skill,  he  frankly  tells  us  that  he  intends  to 
displace  these  with  something  better,  and 
that  he  believes  in  eternal  progress.  He 
has  already  created  a  cross  between  plum 
and  apricot,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  the 
origin  of  an  entirely  new  family  of  fruits — 
of  not  a  little  value.  In  the  plum  line  his 
ideal  is  reported  to  be  a  stoneless  fruit. 
There  would  be  great  advantage  of  course 
in  reducing  the  size  of  the  stone,  but  to 
eliminate  it  entirely  would  be  to  dispense 
with  the  seed,  and  when  that  is  done,  you 
have  come  to  an  end  of  cross-breeding — 
and  of  all  further  improvement.  You  can 
thereafter  only  repeat  what  you  have  got, 
by  grafting.  This  will  be  all  right  if  you 
are  sure  you  have  got  about  as  good  as  you 
can  on  that  line.  For  instance,  a  Green 
Gage  without  seed  would  be  satisfactory, 
but  a  Bleecker  without  seed  would  not  be 
satisfactory,'  for  the  Bleecker  does  not 
come  close  enough  to  an  ideal,  although  a 
very  fine  plum. 


Almost  all  other  fruits  carry  more 
chances  of  being  damaged,  or  devoured  by 
birds  or  insects,  than  the  plum;  and  they 
involve  us  in  a  more  protracted  fight. 
You  are  never  sure  of  your  strawberry 
crop  until  you  eat  it,  and  as  for  cherries, 
they  must  be  covered  with  mosquito  net- 
ting till  they  are  fit  to  eat.  But  the  plum 
is  so  sharply  assailed  by  its  one  specific 
enemy,  that  you  may  lose  the  whole  crop 
unless  you  know  how  to  care  for  it.  I  was 
told  in  Florida  that  plums  would  grow 
there,  but  you  could  get  no  fruit.  The 
people  had  simply  not  learned  the  Yankee 
knack  of  catching  the  curculio.  It  takes 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  of  jarring;  and 
after  that  we  can,  as  a  rule,  just  enjoy  see- 
ing our  plums  swell  out  and  sweeten.  The 
way  we  do  this  is  to  make  a  huge  sheet, 
big  enough  to  cover  the  ground  under  a 
large  plum  tree.  This  we  split  down  to 
the  middle,  and  spread  it  so  that  the  tree 
stands  in  the  center.  We  make  a  rammer 
about  eight  feet  long,  of  light  wood,  but 
strong,  and  we  pad  the  end  till  it  is  sure 
not  to  bruise  the  tree.  With  this  we  ram 
or  jar — not  shake,  and  the  insects  fall 
on  the  sheet.  The  curculio  curls  up  and 
plays  possum.  You  must  know  him  at 
sight,  catch  him  quickly,  and  crush  him. 
His  shell  is  hard  and  needs  a  stout  pinch. 
If  you  have  a  pet  hen  that  will  trot  around 
with  you,  you  can  feed  them  to  her;  but 
be  quick  or  he  will  spread  his  wings  and 
fly  away.  He  is  called  the  little  Turk, 
because  his  boring  apparatus  is  crescent- 
shaped.  There  will  still  be  quite  a  per- 
centage of  plums  that  will  be  stung, 
although  you  should  go  around  twice  a 
day — about  seven  in  the  morning  and 
four  at  night.  The  stung  fruits  will  soon 
drop,  and  should  be  promptly  gathered,  be- 
fore the  grub  enters  the  soil.  If  he  gets 
into  the  ground  he  will  come  out  next  year 
a  full-grown  insect,  ripe  for  mischief. 

The  plum  tree  is  subject  to  what  is 
called  the  knot;  a  fungous  disease,  that 
swells  out  and  frequently  destroys  limbs 
or  whole  trees.  This  soft  swelling  is  made 
use  of  by  many  varieties  of  insects,  so  that 
it  is  often  thought  to  be  caused  by  them. 
Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  knot  and 
adjacent  wood,  as  soon  as  it  has  shown 
itself.  As  a  rule  you  can  entirely  master 
this  disease — if  you  are  prompt  and  thor- 
ough.    You  may,  however,  have  another 
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fungous  disease,  appearing  in  August  or 
September,  generally  just  after  picking 
the  fruit.  This  blight  defoliates  the  trees, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
next  year's  crop.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure  in  this  case,  and  that  consists 
in  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season — beginning 
in  May.  The  spray  will  do  no  harm,  even 
if  there  be  no  danger. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  hop  louse,  which 
breeds  early  in  the  season  on  plum  trees 
and  the  buckthorn.  After  breeding  sev- 
eral generations  on  these,  and  doing  im- 
mense mischief,  it  starts  off  for  its  autumn 
work  in  the  hop  yards.  Birds  seldom  eat 
plums;  excepting  always  the  oriole,  and 
possibly  the  cedar  bird.  The  blue  jay  is 
troublesome  in  some  sections.  The  oriole, 
however,  is  our  chief  trouble,  and  he  at- 
tacks only  the  Japan  and  cross-breeds — 
sometimes  possibly  the  natives.  He  cares 
only  for  those  that  are  very  juicy,  and 
flits  from  plum  to  plum,  thrusting  in  his 
bill  for  a  single  sip,  and  spoiling  the  whole 
crop  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

I  have  suggested  that  you  pick  some 
varieties  of  plums  before  they  are  entirely 
sweetened;  this  will  not  do  with  most  of 
the  European  sorts.  The  Green  Gage  and 
Magnum  Bonum  must  be  picked  as  they 
ripen.  Place  the  picked  fruit  very  care- 
fully in  berry  baskets,  to  be  crated,  and 
then  shipped  to  market.  Coarser  and 
cheaper  varieties  should  be  handled  just 
as  carefully,  but  shipped  in  four-pound 
baskets.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  only  for 
those  who  know  how  to  be  tender  with  it. 
Those  varieties  which  rot  easily  must  be 
watched,  and  just  before  ripening,  the 
specked  ones  must  be  removed,  using  a 
pole  with  a  wire  hook  on  the  end. 

1  have  said  nothing  about  plum  hedges, 
but  they  do  make  fairly  good  windbreaks. 
In  the  orchard  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  constant  renewals,  for  a  plum  tree  is 
not  likely  to  be  longlived.  If  possible,  get 
the  leading  sorts  on  their  own  roots,  al- 
though this  can  rarely  be  done  in  dealing 
with  nurserymen.  They  rely  entirely  upon 
grafting.  You  may  yourself,  however,  ac- 
complish this  by  setting  your  trees  rather 
deep;  then  scarify  them  above  the  graft, 
and  in  time  you  are  likely  to  get  roots  sent 
out  from  the  grafted  wood.  From  these 
roots  suckers  will  come  up,  and  you  have 


got  the  variety  on  its  own  roots.  I  have 
Green  Gage,  Bleecker,  Coe's,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  well  established  in  this  manner. 


MCGINTY   GETS    WISE 

BY    J.    V.    RICHARDS 

]\ /fcGINTY  is  a  chunky  little  roan.  I 
*■**■  never  saw  his  pedigree,  but  I  imagine 
he  is  very  nearly  a  thoroughbred  cayuse. 
I  was  going  to  add  that  he  acts  like  the 
devil,  but  this  hardly  sounds  polite. 

Generally  McGinty  is  a  very  willing 
horse.  When  we  strike  a  bad  bit  of  sandy 
road,  he  buckles  into  the  collar  like  a  coal 
heaver;  digs  in  his  toes  and  puffs  and 
snorts  and  wants  to  pull  the  whole  load. 
The  black  off  horse  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  any  such  arrangement  but  is  induced  to 
keep  his  end  up  by  frequent  taps  with  the 
whip.  McGinty  has  pulled  more  than  his 
share  of  the  load  in  the  clumsy  wagon  all 
the  way  from  away  down  on  Bill  Williams 
Fork  in  Arizona  and  never  a  whimper. 
One  day  coming  up  through  El  Dorado 
Canon  after  crossing  the  Colorado  River 
the  road  was — well,  simply  awful.  All 
hands  clambered  out  and  ran  alongside 
with  rocks  to  block  the  wheels,  and  swore  at 
the  road  and  the  engineer  who  built  it; 
also  at  the  whole  great  and  glorious  State 
of  Nevada.  But  McGinty  didn't  waste 
breath.  He  would  jump  ahead  for  a  fifty- 
yard  panting  rush  and  then  stop  to  mend 
his  bellows.  He  didn't  think  of  quitting 
his  work,  though  "Coalie,"  the  black  horse, 
did,  many  times.  And  going  over  Irish 
Mountain  in  the  Paranagant  Range  the 
wagon  would  have  been  stuck  but  for  the 
fact  that  McGinty  simply  didn't  know 
when  to  quit.  He  tore  into  the  collar  so 
fiercely  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  would 
break  the  traces. 

McGinty  is  a  nice,  affectionate  little 
horse  around  camp,  too.  In  the  evening 
when  supper  is  over  and  the  dishes  washed 
and  we  are  sitting  before  the  fire  smok- 
ing our  pipes,  McGinty  comes  moseying 
into  camp.  He  rubs  his  nose  against  me 
and  utters  deep  rumbles  in  his  throat, 
which  mean,  "Say,  boys,  isn't  it  barley 
time?" 

Then  when  Charley  goes  to  the  wagon 
and  opens  the  sack,  McGinty  follows  along 
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and  whinnies  and  pokes  his  nose  in  the 
wagon  and  gets  in  the  way  in  his  anxiety 
and  Charley  says  quite  gruffly :  "  Darn  you, 
McGinty.  Get  out  of  here.  What  do 
you  think  you  are  anyway,  a  Newfound- 
land dog?" 

One  night  we  got  mixed  up  in  a  puzzling 
series  of  tracks  and  had  to  make  a  dry 
camp  with  only  two  buckets  of  water  in  the 
barrels  and  the  horses  were  very  thirsty 
after  the  long,  hot,  sandy  drive.  We  were 
afraid  they  would  "hit  the  back  track"  and 
there  was  no  grass  anyway,  so  we  tied  them 
to  the  wagon  wheels.  During  the  night 
Old  King  Coal,  whose  head  is  shaped  like  a 
peanut,  slipped  his  rope  and  started  back 
for  the  little  camp  of  Ramsey  where  he 
knew  there  was  water.  He  did  not  know 
however,  that  the  citizens  of  Ramsey  would 
look  upon  him  coldly.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
realize  that  there  was  no  free  water  in  the 
country  at  all  and  that  his  refreshing  drink 
that  morning  in  front  of  the  "  Ramsey  Chop 
House"  had  cost  his  owners  even  unto  four 
bits  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  But  when 
Old  King  Coal  hit  the  trail,  McGinty  got 
nervous.  He  tried  to  start,  too,  and  then 
called  and  called  and  finally  woke  us  up, 
and  when  I  jumped  on  his  back  he  snorted 
and  plunged  and  then  galloped  frantically 
after  the  runaway.  I  certainly  thought 
one  of  us  would  break  our  necks  as  we  flew 
over  the  sage  brush  in  the  pitch  dark.  And 
then  'way  back  about  three  miles  from 
camp  McGinty  found  that  stupid  old  Coalie, 
and  we  rounded  him  up  and  brought  him 
back.  His  vigorous  gallop  had  made 
McGinty  very  thirsty  but  he  didn't  make 
any  protest.  He  poked  his  nose  under  the 
wagon  to  see  if  there  was  any  water  in  the 
pail;  found  that  there  was  none  and  went 
calmly  to  munching  hay,  which  made  him 
still  drier.  Coalie  was  thirsty,  too,  but  I 
didn't  sympathize  with  him  a  bit.  He 
could  stay  thirsty  and  be  hanged  to  him. 

Next  morning  before  dawn  we  were  on 
the  road,  the  right  road  this  time,  and  in 
about  an  hour  found  the  tiny  spring.  We 
all  had  a  good  drink  and  all  felt  much  better. 

Oh,  McGinty  is  intelligent  all  right. 
Charley  thinks  he  is  a  little  too  intelligent 
and  styles  it  "foxy."  But  the  little  nag 
has  one  fault.  Sometimes  when  Charley 
and  I  and  Old  King  Coal  are  ready  to  start 
in  the  morning,  McGinty  isn't.  This  is 
especially  true  if  there  is  a  nip  of  frost  or  if 


the  wagon  starts  hard  on  an  uphill  pull. 
On  these  occasions,  McGinty,  the  willing 
horse,  is  not  so  willing.  I  always  protest 
that  he  is  only  "feeling  his  oats"  and 
doesn't  really  mean  any  harm,  but — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it — McGinty  balks. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  downhill  pull,  I  get 
out  and  shove  on  the  rear  wheel.  The 
wagon  then  butts  McGinty  in  the  rear  and 
he  plunges  ahead  angrily  for  a  few  paces, 
then  comes  to  a  dead  stop,  muscles  rigid, 
feet  planted  like  tent  pegs.  By  a  slow 
repetition  of  this  process  we  finally  get  the 
whole  combination  going  and  I  am  obliged 
to  do  fifty  yards  in  about  five  and  three- 
fifths  to  catch  up.  We  have  tried  all  sorts 
of  schemes  at  various  times  and  are  open  to 
more  suggestions.  One  of  these  stunts  is 
to  get  out  and  try  to  lead  McGinty.  Well, 
if  you  have  ever  tried  it  you  know  jolly  well 
you  are  not  as  strong  as  a  horse.  Mc- 
Ginty looks  disdainfully  at  our  puny 
efforts  and  jerks  his  head  up  and  down. 

We  have  tried  whipping  him  and  have 
worn  out,  I  should  estimate,  about  $13.50 
worth  of  whips.  Of  course  this  is  at 
Nevada  prices,  which  are  skyscrapers. 
McGinty  doesn't  like  the  whipping  at  all, 
but  he  simply  plunges  and  then  rams  over 
into  the  off  horse  and  gets  things  into  a 
beautiful  snarl,  legs  over  the  traces,  and 
perhaps  a  smashed  pole  unless  we  hastily 
stop  the  whipping  and  apologize. 

We  also  have  tried  shaking  vigorously  on 
the  bridle,  blindfolding  him,  poking  him  in 
the  ribs  with  a  stick,  and  finally  pulling  his 
ears  and  throwing  handfuls  of  dust  into  his 
mouth.  These  unique  remedies  were  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  grizzled  old  "desert 
rat"  who  was  enjoying  the  morning  seance 
hugely.  The  idea,  he  said,  was  to  distract 
the  beast's  attention  from  the  wagon.  He 
had  seen  it  work  in  fine  style  in  the  case  of 
a  balky  mule  down  at  Searchlight.  Evi- 
dently McGinty's  brain  was  not  as  easily 
distracted  as  that  of  the  Searchlight  mule. 
He  chewed  thoughtfully  on  dust  for  a  while, 
made  a  wad  of  mud  of  it  and  spat  it  forth. 
It  did  not  seem  to  alter  his  state  of  mind. 

These  efforts  and  many  others  always 
ended  in  the  same  way.  We  would  sigh 
and  climb  into  the  wagon  and  fire  up  on 
our  pipes  and  by  discussion  of  the  heat  and 
dust  or  vast  quantities  of  flies,  endeavor  to 
forget  the  shame  of  our  situation,  there 
before  a  grinning  crowd  of  miners,  cow- 
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punchers  or  Piute  Indians  who  were  gen- 
erally on  hand  enjoying  fhe  fun  and  giving 
sage  advice.  This  advice  was  generally  on 
the  "knock  down  and  drag  out  the  re- 
mains" order  and  was  flavored  with  a 
startling  amount  of  profanity.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  no  matter  how  angry 
and  disgusted  we  were  or  how  anxious  to 
start  we  never  descended  to  "rough 
house"  methods  but  once.  Then  a  team- 
ster cut  McGinty  two  cruel  blows  with  a 
"blacksnake,"  drawing  blood,  and  amid  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  wild  rearing  of  horses  we 
landed  almost  in  the  doorway  of  a  saloon 
and  incidentally  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
repairing  wagon  and  harness,  likewise 
paying  damages  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
booze  emporium.  His  front  steps  had 
been  caved  in. 

If  you  simply  let  McGinty  alone,  in  a 
few  minutes,  sometimes  quite  a  few 
minutes,  his  muscles  would  slowly  relax 
and  he  would  stand  at  ease  in  the  harness. 
Then  Charley  would  call  suddenly  and 
sharply:  "Git  up  out  o'  this,  you  lantern- 
jawed  son  of  a  broncho."  Before  half  this 
tirade  was  delivered,  McGinty  would 
spring  away  and  go  tearing  down  the  road 
like  a  fire  horse.  This  part  of  the  progress 
always  disgusted  the  black  horse.  He  is 
strictly  a  Union  horse  and  doesn't  believe 
in  such  violent  exertion.  He  quickly 
brings  the  ambitious  McGinty  down  to  a 
trot  and  then  a  walk. 

But  one  memorable  day  when  we  really 
didn't  care  whether  we  moved  or  didn't 
move,  McGinty  balked.  We  had  talked 
over  the  advisability  of  pushing  on  in  the 
morning  and  Charley  had  hinted  that  there 
might  be  trout  in  the  little  stream  on  which 
we  were  camped.  I  knew  there  were 
ducks  in  the  marsh  a  mile  to  the  south  be- 
cause I  had  seen  them  flying.  Therefore 
we  said:  "Well,  if  he  balks,  let  him  balk," 
he  did  balk  and  badly.  Charley  remarked 
facetiously  that  somebody  ought  to  "take 
his  base."  We  hastily  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  and  before  he  realized  what  was  up, 
the  festive  McGinty  was  hobbled  fore  and 
aft  and  roped  to  a  tent  peg  driven  in  front. 
We  then  propped  up  the  pole,  took  Coalie 
out  of  the  harness  and  turned  him  loose. 
He  was  soon  quietly  munching  grass  by  the 
little  creek.  I  put  the  shotgun  together 
and  started  for  the  marsh  with  a  cheerful 
"Hope  you  enjoy  yourself,  old  man"  to 


MqGinty.  Charley  cut  a  pole  and  started 
after  grasshoppers  and  then  trout. 

About  eleven  a.m.  I  returned  to  camp 
wet  and  muddy,  but  with  two  fat  little 
green-winged  teal  and  a  mallard  in  my 
sample  bag.  Charley  said  the  fish  had  not 
seemed  to  be  hungry  that  morning  but  we 
smacked  our  lips  in  anticipation  of  roast 
duck  in  the  Dutch  oven.  Coalie,  who  is  a 
pig,  was  still  peacefully  stoking  in  grass. 
McGinty  stood  uneasily,  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  hobbled  fast  all  round 
and  roped  in  front.  After  dinner,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  long-winded  and  luxuri- 
ous affair  of  four  courses,  followed  by  demi 
tasses,  I  led  Coalie  up  where  McGinty 
would  be  sure  and  observe  and  gave  him 
(Coalie)  his  barley.  McGinty  pricked  up 
his  ears,  poked  his  nose  forward  and 
sniffed  the  air  to  make  sure  it  was  barley 
and  then  whinnied  suggestively.  "Not 
any  for  you,  you  bullet-headed,  balking 
skate,"  said  Charley  sternly.  McGinty 
appeared  to  be  surprised  and  pained  and 
presently  resumed  his  former  cast-down 
appearance. 

When  Coalie  had  finished  the  barley  I 
brought  him  a  bucket  of  water,  not  that  he 
wanted  any,  but  McGinty  did.  Again  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  whinnied.  ."No 
water  for  you,  you  dog-gone,  ungrateful, 
obstinate,  Arizona  greaser  mustang,"  said 
Charley  still  more  sternly.  Again  Mc- 
Ginty seemed  pained.  He  had  never 
been  treated  in  this  shamefully  inconsider- 
ate manner  before.  After  we  had  smoked 
our  pipes,  discussed  the  new  big  copper 
strike  at  Furnace  Creek  and  Charley  had 
remarked  for  the  second  time  that  he 
"wished  to  thunder  there  was  something 
in  camp  to  read  besides  the  labels  on  the 
condensed  milk  cans,"  we  yawned, 
stretched  and  decided  it  was  time  to  hitch 
up.  We  unshackled  McGinty,  harnessed 
up  Coalie,  and  the  team  started  off  like 
lambs.  Charley  took  them  for  a  spin  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  then  un- 
hitched. "Say,  you  mutton-headed,  or- 
nery caballo,  do  you  reckon  you  savey 
what  all  this  has  been  about?"  questioned 
Charley  of  McGinty.  McGinty  finished 
his  drink  at  the  creek  and  began  gobbling 
up  grass  With  unction.  He  did  not  deign 
to  notice  the  rude  question  put  to  him. 
Next  morning  he  started  off  like  a  fire 
horse. 


THE  VIEW-POINT 

»Y  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


In  the  recent  deaths  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  John  G.    Heckscher,   the  world  loses  two 
of  its  unequivocal  sportsmen — and  America  two  of  its  best  type  citizens. 


Let  the 
Bird 
Scream 
a  Little 


Every  year  editors  who  have 
been  tied  too  long  to  their 
desks  with  no  other  stimula- 
tion than  that  afforded  by 
the  timorous  and  the  selfish 
among  our  citizens,  salute  the 
approaching  Fourth  with  dire 
forebodings  and  spill  the  office  ink  pot 
over  the  head  of  cracker-firing,  rocket- 
shooting  Young  America. 

Well,  cheer  up,  dear  confreres,  really  it's 
one  of  the  hopeful  signs,  amidst  money 
chasing  and  soul  renting,  that  so  consider- 
able a  section  of  the  youth — and  the  grown- 
ups— of  the  land  are  eager  once  a  year  to 
burn  their  fingers  with  spluttering  pin- 
wheels  and  sacrifice  their  eyebrows  to  the 
sparking  flower-pot. 

What  do  you  care? 

Let  them  hurrah,  and  blister,  and  sizzle 
and  erupt.  To  make  a  noise  is  not  the  only 
impelling  desire;  its  the  joy  of  living  and 
the  cry  of  Freedom  in  their  heart  that  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  racket. 

You  and  I  perhaps  have  a  quieter  man- 
ner of  expressing  that  sentiment,  none  the 
less  sincerely;  but  is  not  the  more  spec- 
tacular way  the  surer  way  for  the  land? — 
is  it  not  true — all  the  world  over — that 
the  heart  of  the  people,  truly  reflecting  its 
quality,  beats  sluggishly  or  wildly  accord- 
ing to  the  method  by  which  it  is  addressed. 
And  nothing  worth  while  ever  came  out 
of  a  sluggish  heart. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  is  being  forgotten  a 
little  in  the  mere  spirit  of  noise  making — 
and  we  must  not  mistake  mere  noise  mak- 
ing for  patriotism. 

We  must  needs  encourage  the  Bird  of 
Freedom  to  a  little  screaming,  and  through 
it  thus  to  stir  profounder  understanding 
of  the  qualities  for  which  the  day  stands — 
courage,  loyalty,  fair  play. 


National 

Rifle 

Association 


The  attendance  of  our  rifle 
and  revolver  teams  in  Lon- 
don in  competition  with  the 
marksmen  of  the  world, 
should  center  American 
thought  upon  the  home 
struggle  of  the  Rifle  Association  to  carry 
on  its  helpful  and  patriotic  work.  The 
Association  has  stuck  to  its  post,  notwith- 
standing very  little  encouragement  and  I 
consider  it  timely  to  here  and  now  tell 
something  of  its  story  and  to  ask  for  readier 
and  more  general  support. 

In  1 87 1  some  public-spirited  Americans, 
who  appreciated  the  necessity  for  en- 
couraging rifle  practice  in  the  United 
States,  and  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  activ- 
ity displayed  in  that  direction  by  England, 
and  Canada,  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America.  International  matches  were  ar- 
ranged, local  matches  conducted,  and  a 
diligent  attempt  made  to  interest  the 
nation  in  this  patriotic  effort.  Success 
did  not  attend  the  endeavors  of  these 
public-spirited  men,  outside  of  an  increased 
interest  in  rifle  practice  among  a  small 
number  of  the  Eastern  States.  But  the 
seed  was  sown  which  ultimately  was  to 
bring  forth  fruit  throughout  the  land,  al- 
though the  Association  practically  went 
out  of  existence,  a  few  years  later  because 
no  one  took  enough  interest  to  keep  it 
going. 

Subsequently,  under  the  original  charter, 
a  reorganization  took  place,  and  an  effort 
made  in  its  rejuvenation  to  fulfill  the  origi- 
nal purpose,  vi%. :  that  of  a  national  agency 
for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice.  Upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  Association,  through 
its  Executive  Committee,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Bird  W.  Spencer  of  New  Jersey,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1903  pro- 
viding money  for  prizes  to  be  given  in  a 
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National  rifle  match  or  matches.  This 
measure  carried  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  prepare  the  rules  to  govern  such 
matches.  The  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  now  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  then  Secretary  of  War. 
Under  the  authority  given  him  by  Congress, 
he  created  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  a  body  consisting 
of  twenty-one  members,  selected  from  all 
portions  of  the  country.  This  National 
Board  had  its  first  meeting  in  January, 
1903,  and  prepared  rules  for  that  year's 
matches.  The  board  decided  upon  a  Na- 
tional Team  Match  and  a  National  Indi- 
vidual Match  for  the  rifle,  and  a  National 
Pistol  competition.  The  National  Team 
Match  was  to  be  open  to  teams  of  twelve 
men,  taken  from  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  team 
each  from  the  infantry  of  the  Army,  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  In  1903,  eleven  teams 
contested;  in  1904,  nine  teams;  in  1905, 
thirty-seven;  in  1906,  forty-one;  in  1907, 
forty-eight.  It  now  appears  probable  that 
at  least  fifty  teams  will  shoot  in  1908. 

A  determined  effort  was  made 

_,.   ...  in  1907  to  interest  more  States 

Civilian  ,y  ',  .  .  .     ,. 

R.fl  and  a  larger  number  of  mdi- 

viduals  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 
Those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  are  convinced  that  a  civil  body 
of  this  kind  is  really  necessary  as  the  con- 
necting fink  between  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  the  citizens.  In  England, 
in  Canada,  even  in  Switzerland,  where 
rifle  shooting  is  a  national  sport,  recog- 
nized, fostered  and  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, rifle  associations  exist  and  prove 
to  be  of  incalculable  value. 

One  of  the  things  undertaken  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  in  1907  was  the 
organization  of  new  state  associations. 
The  present  president  of  the  Association 
is  working  to  secure,  in  every  state,  an 
association  affiliated  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  will  be  to  the 
State  what  the  National  Association  is  to 
the  country.  An  immense  amount  of 
literature  of  an  educational  character  was 
sent  out  by  the  Association  during  1907. 
A  vigorous  campaign  was  inaugurated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  to  secure  life 


members.  Life  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation is  gained  by  a  citizen  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  $25  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
application  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
It  was  considered  advisable  to  commence 
at  the  top,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  the 
nation,  that  their  example  might  have  its 
legitimate  effect  upon  other  citizens.  With 
this  idea  in  view,  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  Secretary  of  War 
Taft,  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  Post- 
master-General Meyer,  and  other  members 
of  the  National  Government  were  first  ap- 
proached. All  these  named  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  immediately  took  out  life 
membership.  This  campaign,  which  was 
vigorously  prosecuted,  brought  to  the 
Association  over  seven  times  as  many 
Life  Members  as  had  come  in  during  all  of 
the  preceding  seven  years.  A  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  has  been  said,  was  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  state  associations 
and  in  furthering  this  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  governors  of  the 
states  and  their  adjutant  generals  the 
aims  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  president  of  the 
Association  visited  a  number  of  the  west- 
ern, west  coast,  and  southwestern  states 
during  last  autumn.  He  visited  the 
capitals  of  twenty  states.  Some  of  these 
already  had  state  associations.  In  most 
cases  he  met  the  governors,  in  all  the 
adjutant  generals,  and  in  a  greater  num- 
ber the  principal  officers  of  the  national 
guard  and  citizens  interested  in  rifle  prac- 
tice. 

He  organized  new  state  associations 
in  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Montana,  Oregon, 
California,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
secured  the  definite  promise  for  the  or- 
ganization of  three  more  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  addressee!  a  number 
of  public  gatherings  at  different  points  on 
the  necessity  of  rifle  practice  as  a  means  of 
national   defense. 


Marksmen 
Are  Made 
Not  Born 


We  have  in  the  United 
States  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  to  the  number  of 


about    13,000,000.     This,  so 

far    as    numbers    go,    is    a 

sufficient   supply  from  which   to  draw  a 

tremendous  army.     Modern  conditions  of 
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warfare,  changed  and  complicated  as  they 
are  by  the  introduction  of  deadlier  and 
longer-range  weapons,  necessitate  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  which  desires  to  properly 
defend  itself,  much  more  preliminary  prep- 
aration than  was  formerly  the  case.  On 
the  one  hand,  wars  are  of  shorter  duration 
than  formerly,  because  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  so  much  better,  and  the 
destructive  power  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed is  so  much  greater.  But  while  the 
weapons  (and  I  speak  now  particularly  of 
the  rifle)  are  capable  of  inflicting  much 
greater  injury  at  a  considerably  greater 
range  upon  an  enemy,  the  necessity  for 
training  men  in  their  use  is  tremendously 
increased.  It  takes  from  one  to  five  years 
to  teach  the  average  man  how  to  properly 
use  the  modern  long-range  high-power  rifle. 
When  he  is  taught  he  is  worth  just  as 
much  more  for  battle  purposes  as  his 
weapon  is  greater  in  range  than  that  used 
by  his  father  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  as 
easy  to-day  for  a  man  to  hit  an  enemy  at 
1,000  yards  with  the  Service  rifle,  as  it  was 
at  200  yards  for  the  man  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  value  of  the  individual  sharpshooter  is 
therefore  immensely  above  that  which  it 
used  to  be.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  time  will  never  come  when  this  coun- 
try can  train  all  of  its  men  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle.  Further,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
a  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  what 
we  might  call  an  average  war  could  not 
be  so  trained.  But  it  is  desirable  for  men 
to  instruct  the  largest  possible  number  in 
the  use  of  the  Service  arm. 

If  war  were  declared  to-mor- 
row,  the    Regular  Army,  ex- 
panded    from    peace    to    war 
strength,  could  take  the  field 
in    a    very    short    time   with 
100,000  men.     At  the  same  time,  or  about 
the  same  time,  the  organized  militia,  called 
by  the  various  state  designations,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Volunteer  Militia,  could, 
increased  to  war  strength,  take  its  place  as 
part  of  the  first  line  with   150,000  addi- 
tional men.     Thus  we  might  have  250,000 
men  in  the  first  line,  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber would  have  been  more  or  less  trained 
in   the   use   of  the   rifle.     The   President 
probably  might  call  for  200,000  volunteers, 
and  within  a  short  time  thereafter  a  like 
number  or  perhaps  300,000. 


We  cannot  imagine  any  modern  war 
with  a  first-class  power  in  which  this 
country  would  not  need  at  least  1,000,000 
men.  If  even  half  of  that  1,000,000 
men  could  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  their  effectiveness  would  be  so  much 
increased  as  to  be  beyond  comparison. 
All  the  drill  and  even  the  discipline 
necessary  to  make  men  effective  in  the 
field  can  be  given  to  them  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  Familiarity  with  the 
use  of  the  rifle  is  much  harder  to  give,  and 
it  is  a  much  longer  undertaking.  Above 
and  beyond  the  actual  strength  added  to 
the  striking  force  of  an  army  which  can 
shoot,  is  the  increased  confidence  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the  weapon 
can  be  effectively  employed.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  frighten  a  man  armed  with  a 
rifle  which  he  knows  how  to  use.  An  in- 
dividual of  the  same  degree  of  courage, 
holding  in  his  hands  something  which, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  may  be  a  rifle,  a  shot- 
gun or  a  broomstick,  is  more  easily  stam- 
peded. 

The  Association  in  1907,  in 
addition  to  its  other  work, 
commenced   a  campaign   in 


Schoolboy- 
Rifle 


Practice 


favor  of  schoolboy  rifle  prac- 
tice. It  is  impossible  to 
place  too  much  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  this  work;  indeed,  in 
many  respects  it  is  more  important  than 
any  other  class  of  instruction  which  can  be 
carried  on.  To  teach  a  boy  how  to  use  a 
rifle,  to  allow  him  to  use  it  under  a  com- 
petent instructor,  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  weapon,  so  that  he  may  continue 
its  use  after  he  goes  out  from  under 
the  eye  of  the  instructor,  is  a  very 
laudable  undertaking.  The  boys  take  a 
very  great  interest,  and  wherever  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  them,  seize  with 
alacrity  upon  the  chance  to  learn  to  use 
the  rifle. 

An  astonishingly  small  number  of  our 
men  know  how  to  shoot  accurately  a  rifle. 
If  we  teach  our  boys  now,  a  few  years  later 
they  will  be  our  men,  and  they  will  require 
no  more  teaching. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, a  resolution  was  introduced  for  pres- 
entation to  the  National  Board  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  carry  on 
schoolboy  and  civilian  rifle  practice.     This 
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resolution  met  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Board,  and  it  was  by 
them  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
introduction.  It  has  already  been  intro- 
duced as  part  of  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  favor- 
able attention  by  Congress.  If  it  does,  the 
work  will  be  well  started.  The  success  of 
the  recent  schoolboy  indoor  tournament  in 
New  York  has  shown  clearly  how  much  the 
boys  care  for  this  form  of  sport.  And  it  is 
a  sport — one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
valuable  in  which  men  or  boys  can  indulge. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  contests  may  be 
carried  on  in  large  cities.  If  Congress 
makes  the  appropriation  asked  for,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  holding  these. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this 
question  which  I  have  not 


The 

New  Spirit 

At  Harvard 


Preparedness 

__  ,  touched   upon,   and   which 

Makes 

For  Peace 


should  be  mentioned.  The 
only  opposition  brought  for- 
ward against  teaching  our 
boys  and  men  to  shoot  is  that  by  the  peace 
advocates,  who  hold  that  such  instruction 
is  liable  to  make  the  recipients  desire  war. 
The  reverse  is  actually  the  case.  The  more 
familiar  one  becomes  with  war  and  its 
horrors,  the  less  inclination  there  is  to  bring 
it  about.  The  best  possible  guarantee 
of  peace,  outside  of  the  fear  to  be  produced 
upon  an  enemy  by  the  visible  show  of 
strength,  is  that  involved  in  the  instruction 
of  our  men  in  what  war  actually  means. 
We  know  what  General  Sherman  said 
about  it.  Probably  no  one  could  add  to 
the  strength  of  his  statement,  and  assuredly 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject would  be  inclined  to  modify  it  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  the  United 
States  involved  in  war.  God  forbid  that 
anything  of  the  kind  should  ever  again 
occur,  but  a  study  of  history  must  con- 
vince us  that  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  the  nations  of  the  earth 
can  live  upon  amicable  terms  with  each 
other  forever.  If  then,  there  is  liability 
of  war  the  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  put 
ourselves  in  such  a  position  as  to  guarantee 
sufficient  power  to  protect  ourselves  if  we 
are  attacked.  In  no  way,  by  no  other 
course,  can  we  so  well  accomplish  this 
as  by  teaching  our  citizens  to  shoot  the 
rifle. 


In  major  sports  of  the  mid- 
season  the  Crimson  has  dom- 
inated the  college  world. 
Three  boat  races  out  of  four 
from  Yale  and  Cornell  and  a 
baseball  triumph  over  Yale 
is  a  record  that  has  not  often  been  regis- 
tered at  Cambridge.  But  the  making  of 
that  record  implied  more  than  mere  vic- 
tory. It  was  the  declaration  of  a  fighting 
spirit,  so  long  needed  at  Cambridge,  and 
now  at  last  developed.  Not  that  Harvard 
ever  has  lacked  in  courage,  or  in  determin- 
ation. But  always  they  have  been  plug- 
gers,  rather  than  drivers. 

The  race  this  year  at  New  London 
showed  an  awakening.  It  revealed  some- 
thing above  and  beyond  the  usual  plug- 
ging habit.  It  showed  "drive"  inspired 
by  enthusiasm  and  dash.  Incidentally 
it  was  the  first  boat  race  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  within  my  memory  to  be  raced 
from  the  start.  Incidentally  also  it  demon- 
strated that  Harvard  has  at  last  begun  to 
profit  by  experience.  If  equal  sanity  will 
now  assert  itself  in  the  football,  we  shall  see 
a  new  era  opening  at  Cambridge  in  that 
sport  also. 

The  enthusiastic  letters  of 

_,.  Harvard   alumni,    to     the 

f  daily    press,    extolling   the 

i      .  "new  stroke"  which   Har- 

Consistency  ,    ,         „   .    ,  ,     , 

vard  has     at   last  worked 

out "  to  bring  her  to  victory, 
are  the  entirely  natural  conclusions  of  the 
average  graduate  who  has  seen  year  after 
year  the  continued  experimenting  for  a 
short  cut  to  victory.  Harvard's  success 
this  year  on  the  water  is  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  a  new  stroke,  but  to  the 
permanency  of  rowing  ideas  and  training 
which  have  obtained  now  for  three  years. 
The  explanation  of  Harvard's  repeated 
defeats  in  rowing  and  in  football  lies  in  the 
vacillating  policy  which  has  meant  fre- 
quent changing  of  coaches,  of  methods,  of 
schools;  repeated  effort  to  win  by  some 
patent  process;  and  slighting  fundamentals 
which  must  be  established  before  consistent 
successes  may  be  expected.  You  have 
only  to  consider  the  magnificent  football 
material  which  Harvard  has  annually 
shown  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  com- 
ment. So  too,  in  rowing:  Year  after  year 
and  year  after  year,  the  most  splendid 
individual  examples  have  sat  in  Harvard's 
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boat  and  rowed  to  defeat;  not  through  lack 
of  trying,  not  through  lack  of  courage,  but 
because  they  were  victims  of  a  headless 
policy. 

At  last  consistency  is  asserted  in  the 
boating  department,  and  the  result  speaks 
for  itself.  "The  new  Harvard  stroke"  is 
nothing  more  than  the  old  one  clung  to  and 
not  remodeled  annually  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
a  new  coach  or  of  squabbling  advisers.  The 
same  end  would  have  resulted  at  any  time 
in  the  past  had  they  adhered  to  one  school. 
So  far  as  stroke  is  concerned,  the  Har- 
vard stroke  has  varied  in  principle  almost 
none  at  all. 

Whenever  a  team  wins  im- 
pressively, at  once  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  "best  ever," 
and  the  Harvard  1908  crew 
has  not  escaped  the  usual 
popular  classification.  The  truth  is  that 
this  year's  Harvard  'varsity  was  not  an 
exceptional  one;  rather  a  well-finished, 
powerful  eight  in  whom  the  racing  spirit 
had  been  instilled  and  who  had  the  strength 
to  carry  it  through  from  the  crack  of  the 
pistol. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yale  crew  was 
not  up  to  average,  even  at  its  best.  And 
when  a  six-foot  one-inch  man,  weighing 
only  157  pounds  is  put  at  stroke  it  rather 
suggests  a  guiding  hand  suffering  from 
temporary  paralysis. 

Young  men  of  six  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
weighing  no  more  than  157  pounds,  who 
can  endure  without  faltering  the  terrific 
ding-dong  strain  of  a  four-mile  race  at  top 
speed,  are,  I  suppose,  so  few  in  the  world 
as  to  entitle  them  to  especial  ranking 
along  with  the  extinct  Dodo.  The  col- 
lapse of  Griswold,  the  Yale  stroke,  was  by 
no  means  extraordinary.  It  was  to  be 
expected.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
more  remarkable  had  he  finished.  The 
one  responsible  for  putting  a  man  of  that 
height  and  weight  in  that  seat  surely  has  a 
serious  accounting  to  make.  Nor  was 
Griswold  the  only  one  in  the  boat  to  col- 
lapse. Two  others  were  little  better  than 
passengers  the  last  mile,  after  Harvard 
had  raced  the  Yale  crew  literally  off  their 
slides. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  sportsmanlike  thing 
for  Yale  to  row  out  the  last  mile  in  order 
that  an  official  race  might  be  declared. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  Blue. 


Harvard  at  all  time  gained  a  little  from 
the  very  start,  and  it  is  interesting  in 
comparing  strokes  to  note  that  the  Crim- 
son's was  always  as  high,  and  for  a  third 
of  the  way  higher  than  Yale's;  which  in- 
dicates that  it  was  not  length  of  stroke 
that  put  the  Harvard  shell  to  the  front,  but 
the  frequency  and  the  power  with  which 
it  was  applied  by  the  Crimson  oarsmen, 
other  qualities,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
of  course  being  assumed  as  equal.  On  the 
same  number  of  strokes  to  the  minute, 
Yale  just  about  held  Harvard. 

The  winning  time  was  slow,  24:10,  but 
the  strong  head  winds  against  the  crew  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


RECORD  OP  THE  RACES 


Date. 

Miles.  Win 

Time. 

Date. 

Miles.  Win 

Time. 

1852. 

.  2 . 

.  Harv . 

.*. 

1885. 

.4. 

.  Harv . 

■25:15* 

1855- 

■  3- 

.  Harv . 

.  22:00 

1886. 

.4. 

.Yale.. 

.  20:414 

1859- 

•  3- 

.  Harv . 

.22:03 

1887. 

■  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  22:56 

1859. 

•  3- 

.  Yale. . 

.19:14 

1888. 

.4. 

.Yale.. 

. 20:10 

i860. 

•  3- 

.  Harv . 

.18:53 

1889. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

■  21:30 

1864. 

•  3- 

.Yale.. 

.  19:01 

1890. 

■  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  21:29 

1865. 

•3- 

.Yale.. 

.17:424 

1891. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

•  21:23 

1866. 

•  3- 

.  Harv . 

.18:43 

1892. 

.4. 

.  Yale. . 

.  20:48 

1867. 

•  3- 

.  Harv . 

.18:13 

1893. 

.4. 

.Yale.. 

.25:014 

1868. 

•3- 

.  Harv . 

.17:484 

1894. 

■  4- 

.Yale.. 

■  22:47 

1869. 

■3- 

.  Harv . 

.  18:02 

189S. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.21:30 

1870. 

•  3- 

.Harv. 

.t... 

1899. 

■  4- 

.Harv. 

.20:524 

1876. 

■  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  22:02 

1900. 

■  4. 

.Yale.. 

.21:12  4-5 

1877. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

.24:36 

1901 . 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

•  23:37 

1878. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

.20:44! 

1902 . 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  20:20 

1879. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

.22:1 

i9°3- 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  20:19  4-5 

1880. 

-4- 

.Yale.. 

•24:27 

1904. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  21:404 

1881. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.22:13 

1905. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.22:33  2-5 

1882. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

.20:47 

1906 . 

.4. 

.  Harv . 

.23:02 

1883. 

■  4- 

.  Harv . 

.  24:26 

1907. 

•  4- 

.Yale.. 

.  21:10 

1884. 

.4. 

.Yale.. 

.20:31 

1908. 

•  4- 

.  Harv . 

.  24:10 

*N 

d  time  taken.     ~\Fc 

ul ;    Yale 

disqualified;    no 

time  taken. 

In  1852  the  race  was  rowed  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee,  in  1855  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  from  1859 
to  1869,  on  Lake  Quinsigamund ;  in  1870  on  Lake 
Saltonstall;  in  1876  and  1877,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  since  1878  at  New  London,  Conn. 


Had  Harvard  rowed  on  the  same  plan, 
i.e.,  raced  from  the  start,  on  the  English 
Thames,  the  story  of  that  race  might  have 
been  different.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
have  been  different.  For  this  reason  it  is 
to  be  regretted  no  race  will  eventuate  this 
year  between  Harvard  and  Cambridge. 
However,  now  that  Harvard  has  finally 
learned  her  lesson,  we  shall  see  some  great 
racing  at  New  London,  for  Yale  is  still 
Yale — skillful  and  experienced  and  plucky. 
I  confidently  expect  an  American  victory 
when  next  English  and  American  univers- 
ity crews  meet  at  four  miles. 
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The  race  on  the  Hudson  River, 

_.  with  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Cor- 

The 

„     ,.  nell,  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon- 

Sculler  1      ,  ,       , 

sin   as  contenders,  was  closely 

.  contested,    and    therefore   spec- 

tacular. Aside  from  the  pleas- 
ure which  such  a  struggle 
affords,  and  strictly  from  a  rowing  point 
of  view,  it  was  chiefly  interesting  in  show- 
ing how  largely  form  balances  individual 
superiority  in  an  opposing  boat.  The  suc- 
cess of  Syracuse  was  well  merited;  but 
the  factor  which  made  victory  possible  was 
young  Ten  Eyck,  at  stroke;  and  I  have  no 
thought  to  detract  from  the  well-earned 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
eight.  The  young  men  are  entitled  to  all 
the  credit  that  has  been  given  them.  They 
rowed  their  kind  of  stroke  to  perfection, 
and  had  the  courage  and  the  strength  to 
respond  when  challenged  at  the  finish  of  a 
struggle  fought  out  to  the  last  pound  of 
energy. 

The  race  presented  a  most  interesting 
study  in  strokes,  and  I  think  it  again  fairly 
demonstrated  how  necessary  is  an  excep- 
tional leader  to  a  boatful  of  men  pulling 
what  is  known  as  the  sculler  stroke,  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  the  stroke  which  was 
exhibited  particularly  by  Syracuse,  Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia  and  Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the 
service  at  stroke  of  that  remarkable  oars- 
man, Gardner,  had  a  succession  of  victorious 
seasons.  Since  Gardner  was  lost,  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  a  poor  showing  indeed, 
yet  the  Pennsylvania  crews  year  by  year 
have  been  rowing  precisely  the  same  stroke 
as  when  Gardner  led  to  victory. 

Syracuse  is  passing  through  a  similar 
trial — even  though,  happily  for  Syracuse, 
the  present  is  the  moment  of  victory  and 
hope.  Before  Ten  Eyck  attained  his  top 
power,  the  crews  were  unsuccessful.  When 
Ten  Eyck  has  served  his  term  and  passed 
on,  Syracuse  will  come  into  its  bitter  hour, 
like  Pennsylvania,  unless  meanwhile  some 
leaves  are  taken  from  Cornell's  book  of 
experience. 

Wisconsin,  coached  this  year  by  a 
brother  of  the  successful  stroke  of  Syracuse 
in  the  same  style,  collapsed  at  three  miles. 

The  fact  that  the  sculler  stroke  is  not 
suitable  to  four-mile  eight-oar  rowing  is  an 
old  story  tooarsmen.  Long  agoit  was  made 
a  matter  of  record    in    England.      Years 


back  Yale  demonstrated  it  sufficiently  to 
her  satisfaction  and  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence. Courtney  discovered  it  to  his  satis- 
faction and  profited,  by  the  experience  of 
his  studies  on  the  other  side.  Columbia  is 
learning,  and  shows  it;  and  both  Syracuse 
and  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Courtney  if  they  expect  to 
obtain  their  measure  of  success  in  future 
years  of  rowing.  Oftentimes  a  victory 
achieved  through  exceptional  individual 
prowess  in  a  bad  school  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap because  nothing  is  so  adored  by  us  as 
success,  and  nothing  so  swiftly  can  mis- 
lead us  or  to  such  distance. 

To  be  equal  to  success  is  the  test  in  boat- 
ing, as  it  is  in  life. 

The  Cornell  boat  on  the  Hudson  River 
this  year,  in  its  personnel  was  perhaps  not  so 
excellent  as  any  of  the  other  crews;  yet 
form  enabled  it  to  stay  within  a  length  of 
the  winner.  Twas  a  beautifully  finished 
crew,  and  with  more  power  and  strength 
probably  would  have  followed  the  Cornell 
habit  of  winning;  asitis.it  shared  the  honors 
which  fell  upon  the  leading  three  at  the 
finish  line. 

In  commenting,  as  I  have,  on  the  sculler 
stroke,  I  do  wish  to  be  understood  as 
neither  belittling  the  victory  of  Syracuse, 
nor  as  speaking  contemptuously  of  their 
stroke;  for  the  form  that  crew  showed  was 
certainly  admirable.  With  its  easy  catch 
and  hard  finish  the  boat  kept  headway 
between  strokes;  and  Ten  Eyck,  if  not 
smooth  on  his  recover,  is  a  fighting  stroke 
of  power  and  strength  and  long  reach. 

For  three  miles  of  the  race  there  was  no 
open  water  between  the  leading  and  the 
last  crew,  but  at  this  flag  Syracuse,  Col- 
umbia and  Cornell  left  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin,  who  had  both  shown  insanity 
of  pace  at  the  outset  to  help  use  them  up. 

As  they  raced  to  the  finish,  a  comparison 
of  the  respective  strokes  was  possible  and 
decidedly  enlightening.  Cornell's  enviable 
smoothness,  running  part  of  the  one  stroke 
into  the  other,  gave  impression  of  almost 
no  exertion.  Syracuse  showed  the  easiest 
catch,  and  a  terrific  finish  which  shot  the 
boat  along  and  kept  it  going.  Columbia 
had  the  hardest  catch  and  the  lightest 
finish :  they  must  revise  that  method  slightly 
to  attain  their  ambition.  Pennsylvania 
exhibited  the  same  old  hard  catch  at  the 
beginning  with  clipping  finish. 
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With  the  view  to  determining 
the  better  crew,  the  usual  com- 
parisons have,  of  course,  been 
attempted  of  the  time  made  on 
the  Thames  by  Harvard  and 
that  on  the  Hudson  by  Syra- 
cuse. Harvard  won  in  24:10, 
and  Syracuse  won  in  19:34  1-5;  but  it  is 
never  possible  to  make  any  fair  comparison 
between  the  speed  of  crews  made  on  these 
two  rivers;  neither  this  year  when  Harvard 
rowed  alone  the  last  mile,  nor  any  other 
year.  The  conditions  of  the  Hudson  this 
year  and  every  year  are  very  much  the 
faster.  They  are  more  nearly  in  flow  of 
current  like  the  conditions  of  the  English 
Thames. 

The  New  London  record  is  20:10,  made 
in  1888  by  Yale.  The  record  of  the  Hud- 
son is  18:53!,  made  in  1901  by  Cornell. 

If,  however,  I  were  forced  to  a  declara- 
tion, I  should  say  that  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years  I  consider  the  winning  New 
London  eight  the  fastest  of  the  year. 

Early  in  the  season,  through  beating 
Cornell  so  decisively,  Harvard  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  its  eight;  and 
while  no  world  beater  I  regard  it  as  the 
best  crew  of  1908. 

Let  us  hope  that  Harvard's  exhibition 
this  year  is  really  the  beginning  of  an  es- 
tablished plan.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  American  crews  need  racing  more 
than  anything  else.  The  more  races  Har- 
vard or  Yale  or  Cornell  or  any  of  the  uni- 
versity crews  can  have  before  they  come 
to  the  final  test  of  their  season,  the  better 
crew  they  will  develop.  The  great  strength 
of  the  English  crews  lies  just  in  that  par- 
ticular;  that  they  have  abundant  racing. 


Ranking 


Even  though  Harvard  may  not 

be  officially  ranked  at  the  head 

of    college    baseball    for    the 

N.  season    of    1908,   yet,    in    my 

opinion,   the  Crimson   nine  is 

entitled  at  least  to  share  the 

honors    with    Princeton,    which    officially 

leads  the  list. 

It  is  customary  among  those  who  classify 
teams  to  do  so  on  their  record  of  games 
won  and  lost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending  of  their  season's  schedule.  That  is 
a  custom  to  which  I,  personally,  do  not 
subscribe.  It  is  my  habit  to  rank  all  col- 
lege teams  according  to  form  displayed  in 


the  games  upon  their  schedule  for  which 
they  are  building.  Thus,  in  football, 
games  with  small  institutions  which  are 
played  early  in  the  season  are  no  more 
than  mere  indications  of  the  development 
the  larger  college  team  is  carrying  on. 
The  fact  that  Lehigh,  let  me  say  for 
example,  defeats  Yale  in  an  October  game 
has  no  part,  simply  because  of  its  score, 
in  my  final  ranking  of  Yale.  In  other 
words,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  prepare 
their  teams  for  the  final  games  with  one 
another.  Practically  all  the  games  that 
are  played  before  that  are  of  the  prepara- 
tory period,  and  generally  taken  in  their 
stride,  so  to  say. 

Personally  I  consider  the  Harvard  nine, 
as  it  played  in  its  final  games  against  Yale, 
or  as  it  played  in  its  last  half-dozen  games — 
a  better  all-round  nine  than  Princeton,  al- 
though Princeton  beat  Harvard  in  the 
early  season  two  games  and  defeated  Yale 
two  out  of  three. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Harvard's  nine  was 
very  ably  handled.  The  dearest  wish  of 
Harvard  always  is  to  beat  Yale.  They 
would  have  liked  to  defeat  Princeton,  but 
the  game  came  very  early  in  the  season, 
and  to  have  prepared  for  that  specially 
might  have  lessened  their  chances  against 
Yale.  At  all  events  the  fact  is  that  Har- 
vard, in  its  final  games,  showed  a  twenty 
per  cent,  better  quality  of  baseball  than 
did  Princeton  or  Yale.  The  final  Yale- 
Princeton  game  in  fact  was  miserably  poor 
baseball;  indeed  Yale  lost  the  Princeton 
series  on  errors,  even  though  Princeton  in 
the  final  game  with  Yale  made  no  less  than 
ten!     Fine  baseball — eh? 


Chief 

Honors  for 
Harvard 


Take  it  all  through,  there- 
fore, from  first  to  last,  I  con- 
sider Harvard  entitled  to 
baseball  honors  despite  the 
fact  that  the  official  record 
shows  the  team  lost  half  of 
the  twenty-two  games  it  played  during  the 
season. 

It  seems  to  me  the  absurdity  of  the  con- 
ventional method  of  ranking  is  illustrated 
by  placing  Annapolis  on  the  official  list 
considerably  ahead  of  Harvard  because 
Annapolis  won  nineteen  of  its  twenty-two 
games  played!  An  excellent  performance 
of  course,  but  what  of  the  class  of  teams 
defeated. 
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(  >!'  course  it  docs  not  concern  the  official 
rank  manufacturers  that  Harvard  would 
quite  outclass  Annapolis  had  they  met 
when  each  was  at  its  top  form. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  Harvard 
was  beaten  by  several  smaller  teams,  which 
were  decisively  defeated  later,  as  the 
Crimson  moved  on  to  the  first-rate  form  in 
which  finally  Yale  was  met  and  conquered. 

Amidst  much  poor  baseball,  in  the  final 
games,  Princeton  however  may  be  given 
the  credit  of  holding  together  at  critical 
moments  despite  errors;  while  Yale,  unable 
to  bring  home  the  men  she  got  to  bases, 
still  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  as  between 
Harvard  and  Yale,  that  whereas  on  the 
water  the  number  of  victories  in  the  last 
twenty  years  are  overwhelmingly  in  Yale's 
favor,  on  the  baseball  field,  since  1894  up 
to  this  year,  Harvard  has  achieved  eighteen 
victories  to  Yale's  ten.  For  the  last  six 
years  that  a  deciding  third  game  has  been 
necessary,  Harvard  has  been  successful  in 
five  of  them. 

Harvard  not  only  ends  the  baseball  and 
rowing  season  with  satisfaction,  but  holds 
encouraging  prospects  for  1909.  All  but 
two  of  this  year's  successful  baseball  nine 
will  be  in  college  next  year,  together  with 
the  best  of  the  pitching  division;  and  all 
of  the  victorious  crew  will  return  save  Cap- 
tain J.  Richardson,  who  rowed  at  number 
seven. 

It  seemed  to  me  this  season  that  the 
smaller  colleges  played  exceptionally  good 
baseball.  Williams,  Annapolis,  Amherst, 
Vermont,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  and,  of 
course,  Holy  Cross  and  Fordham,  which 
appear  by  nature  always  to  play  good  base- 
ball. Brown  beat  Michigan,  offering  the 
only  East  vs.  West  comparison.  Of  Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia  and  Cornell,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  quite  the  strongest,  Columbia 
and  Cornell  being  evenly  rated,  although 
the  former  did  secure  a  victory  over  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Things  have  been  coming 
„,  Doctor    Eliot's    way    re- 

cently. Next  to  a  fling 
at  President  Roosevelt 
this  distinguished  edu- 
cator relishes  nothing  so 
much  as  a  fling  at  athletics!  And  kind  fate 
generously  gave  him  a  chance  at  each. 

Now  was  not  that  a  great  how-to-do  at 
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Cambridge  over  the  taking  of  a  book  from 
the  college  library  by  a  member  of  the  crew 
who  was  starting 'for  New  London  and 
desired  it  to  complete  a  thesis  upon  which 
he  was  working! 

Of  course  it  was  wrong  to  transgress  any 
of  the  college  rules,  and  equally,  of  course, 
he  should  have  been  punished.  But  to 
take  him  off  the  crew  to  the  despair  of  the 
boy  himself  and  to  the  apparent  upheaval 
of  the  'Varsity  crew!  Does  any  under- 
standing observer  suppose  President  Eliot 
would  have  visited  such  punishment  upon 
a  student  not  occupying  so  prominent  a 
place  in  university  athletics?  It  was  a  sillily 
weighty  sentence  to  pronounce  upon  a 
really  small  offense,  and  would  never  have 
been  made  except  for  the  obvious  desire  in 
the  Cambridge  faculty-room  for  news- 
paper publicity  of  its  every  maneuver 
that  may  be  heralded  as  inimical  to  col- 
lege sport. 

Whether  the  student  remained  on  the 
crew  or  off  the  crew  or  was  punished  or 
not  punished,  or  whether  Harvard  won  or 
lost  the  race  through  his  being  on  or  off  the 
crew,  is,  from  the  view-point  of  college  life 
and  purpose,  of  little  moment. 

We  may  deprecate  the  thirst  for  no- 
toriety in  so  learned  a  Doctor,  take  our 
amusement  in  the  ridiculous  hullabaloo, 
and  be  not  a  bit  disturbed,  had  it  all  ended 
there.  But  out  flares  President  Eliot  in  a 
letter  publicly  branding  these  two  young 
men  as  dishonest  and  disloyal.  Now  that 
is  the  serious  side  of  this  otherwise  farci- 
cal tempest  in  a  teapot.  If  President  Eliot 
wished  to  so  denominate  these  two  young 
men  to  his  faculty  members,  that  would 
perhaps  be  about  bad  enough;  but  it  would 
still  be  a  private  opinion  privately  ex- 
pressed. 

But  to  publish  it  in  the  newspapers! 

And  it  was  published  by  either  Doctor 
Eliot  or  by  one  of  the  members  who  at- 
tended that  faculty  meeting*' in  which  this 
recklessly  worded  letter  was  written.  The 
letter  was  not  given  out  to  the  press  at 
Washington.  Its  publicity  came  from 
Cambridge. 

That  which  will,  I  make  sure,  entangle 
the  mi'nds  of  many  who  genuinely  admire 
the  Doctor  because  of  his  distinguished 
educational  service  and  high  character, 
is  whether  it  be  more  reprehensible  to 
take  a  textbook  which  nobody  wants,  out 
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of  the  library  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  studying — or  to  give  to  the  public  press 
a  private  letter  and  a  denunciation  of  its 
theme  in  manner  and  language  applicable 
to  hen-roost  pillage. 

I  confess  that  I  would  rather  bear  the 
odium  of  the  book-borrowing  than  of  the 
letter-publishing. 

Are  we  to  understand  this  spectacular 
exhibition  of  New  England  conscience  as 
an  earnest  that  Dr.  Eliot  is  finally  to  direct 
attention  to  the  really  serious  infraction  of 
amateur  ethics  which  he  is  permitting 
regularly  through  the  playing  on  summer 
resort  and  hotel  baseball  nines  of  Harvard 
students  for  their  board  and  lodging. 
Here  is  something  that  really  is  crooked. 


Build  for 
the  Average 
Yachtsman 


In  1907  a  race  to  Bermuda, 
(650  miles)  for  gasoline- 
powered  yachts  was  inaug- 
urated, and  won  by  the 
Ailsa  Craig,  which  had 
been  built  for  the  purpose 
and  is  fifty-nine  feet  long.  Last  month 
when  the  race  was  again  called  only  two 
entries  had  been  made,  the  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Irene  II,  a  thirty-six-foot  boat  which 
had  been  built  for  cruising  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Ailsa  Craig  won  this  year 
also  and  the  Irene  II  reached  port  a  day 
later  after  a  rough  passage. 

As  a  bit  of  adventure  the  voyage  of  the 
Irene  II  was  inviting,  but  such  experiences 
make  no  appeal  to  the  average  yachtsman 
and  therefore  serve  no  practical  purpose 
to  the  end  for  which  this  race  was  started 
in  1907.  Apart  from  the  zest  of  the  expe- 
rience there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in 
ocean  racing,  which  has  given  and  is  giving 
yachtsmen  an  idea  of  practical  navigation, 
and  is  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
yacht  both  seaworthy  and  speedy. 

Long-distance  power  boat  racing,  as  in 
the  case  of  automobile  touring,  makes  for 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  gas  engine,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  encouraged.  But  "stunts" 
(for  that  is  all  it  can  be  called)  similar  to 
the  performance  of  Irene  II  are  really 
more  apt  to  discourage  than  to  enlist 
entries  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game. 

The  fact  that  there  were  only  two 
entries  this  year  does  not  suggest  bounding 
eagerness  among  yachtsmen  to  enter  this 
new  field  of  competition.  Therefore  is  it 
the    more    necessary    that    the    races    be 


brought  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
average  and  boats  of  fair  size  and  reason- 
able stability  be  insisted  upon. 

The    rejection    of    the    yacht 
_,       ,  Seneca  bv  the  New  York  Yacht 

JrlclV  tnG 

_         .  Club  measurer  serves  again  to 

Game!  u  *u  1  *    * 

emphasize  the  casual,  not  to 

say  ignorant  (to  use  the  more 

kindly  word)  manner  in  which  some  of  our 

men  who    have    the    price    blunder   into 

sport  and  bluster  against  its  traditions. 

The  Seneca  was  built  by  Herreshoff  to 
defend  the  Canada  Cup  last  season,  as 
indeed  she  did  successfully.  The  articles 
of  agreement  between  the  defenders,  the 
Rochester  Yacht  Club,  and  the  challengers, 
the  Royal  Canada  Club,  provided  that  each 
side  was  to  furnish  the  measurer  of  the 
official  race  with  blueprints  of  the  lines  of 
the  competing  yachts. 

When  the  moment  arrived  the  Rochester 
Yacht  Club  was  unable  to  live  up  to  its 
agreement  because  Herreshoff  declined  to 
furnish  the  lines  of  the  Seneca,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  to  learn  her  rat- 
ing, except  by  the  ponderous  method  of 
weighing  her.  bodily. 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  the  Royal 
Canada  Club  very  generously  waived  its 
rights,  and  the  Seneca  was  weighed  and 
found  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  class  for 
which  she  was  built  and  under  which 
she  had  accepted  the  privilege  to  defend. 

If  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  had 
stood  on  its  perfectly  proper  rights  the 
Rochester  Club  would  have  been  obliged  to 
forfeit  the  Cup;  that,  in  fact,  would  have 
been  the  least  hardship  to  which  it  could 
be  subjected.  It  was  only  the  extreme 
sportsmanship  of  the  Canadians  that  saved 
us  from  a  yachting  scandal.  The  Roches- 
ter Club  had  no  business  to  thus  menace 
the  good  name  of  American  sportsmen; 
and  we  may  breath  more  freely  now  that 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  compelled 
the  Seneca's  new  owner  to  make  the  re- 
quired alterations. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  teach  the 
Rochester,  and  all  other  clubs,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  accept  entry  of  a  boat  whose 
designer  refuses  to  produce  her  lines. 

We  need  to  keep  our  high-finance 
methods  out  of  our  sports,  else  we  shall 
be  degraded,  and  very  properly  so,  before 
the  world. 


THE   COUNTRY    HOME   WATER 

SUPPLY 


BY    EBEN    E.    REXFORD 


OXE  of  the  objections  which  the  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  city  has  to  urge 
against  country  life  is — the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  water  supply.  Wells, 
operated  by  pump  or  windmill,  are  so  far 
inferior  to  the  water  system  of  the  city, 
that  they  are  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance. Windmills  generally  do  their  work 
well  enough,  but  when  they  are  operated 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  tank  sys- 
tem of  storage,  they  are  never  satisfac- 
tory. The  tanks  freeze  in  winter,  as  do  the 
pipes  connecting  them  with  the  house  or 
barn.  In  summer  the  water  in  these 
tanks  becomes  warm  and  insipid,  and  it  is 
not  always  clean.  Almost  invariably  the 
tank  leaks  more  or  less,  but  this  does  not 
matter  very  much  if  it  is  an  outdoor  one, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  tank  inside  the 
dwelling,  the  annoyance  becomes  intoler- 
able. 

To  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  the 
house  or  barn — anywhere  you  want  it — 
and  have  that  water  pure  and  fresh,  is  now 
possible  under  a  system  which  is  rapidly 
finding  its  way  into  popular  favor.  The 
compressed-air  water  supply  is  free  from 
all  the  objectionable  features  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  water  remains  at  an 
even  temperature  winter  and  summer.  It 
is  always  as  clean  as  the  water  is  in  the 
well  or  stream  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
air  which  is  forced  into  it,  to  distribute  it 
through  the  pipes  which  deliver  it  wherever 
it  is  wanted,  keeps  it  sweet,  and  adds  a 
sparkling  quality  to  it  which  it  does  not 
have  when  drawn  directly  from  well  or 
stream.  This  system,  however,  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  water  controlled  by  it  in  any  other 
sense  than  the  one  made  mention  of.  It  is 
simply  a  system  for  taking  water  from  any 
kind  of  reservoir  and  delivering  it  at  any 
place  you  indicate.  Your  house  is  piped 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  in  the 
city,  where  you  could  connect  with  the 
waterworks  system  there.  The  same  sys- 
tem can  be  carried  to  barn,  or  shop,  and 
hydrants  can  be  located  anywhere  about 
the  place,  to  provide  fire  protection.  A 
hose  attached  to  these  hydrants  will  enable 
you  to  water  the  garden  or  the  lawn,  to 
wash  windows  and  carriages — in  short,  it 
gives  you  exactly  as  effective  a  water 
system  as  you  can  have  in  the  city. when 
you  are  connected  with  the  great  mains 
which  spread  their  network  underground 
here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

An  airtight   steel   tank  is  one  of  the  im- 


portant features  of  this  system.  This  may 
be  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling,  or  in 
the  barn,  if  frost  can  be  kept  out.  A 
windmill  can  be  used  to  do  the  pumping, 
and  to  force  the  water  to  the  tanks  or 
hydrants.  Some  persons  who  have  tried 
this  system,  however,  prefer  to  use  a  small 
engine,  as  this  renders  them  indepen- 
dent of  wind-power.  The  expense  is  about 
the  same,  I  think,  in  either  case.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  prefer  the  engine,  as'  it 
does  away  with  unsightly  towers,  and  is 
always  ready  for  use.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  its  source  of  supply  by  wind- 
mill or  engine,  and  forced  to  the  tanks 
through  pipes  laid  underground.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  get  them  below  the  frost- 
line,  as  a  frozen  pipe  would  throw  the 
entire  system  out  of  use,  temporarily. 
Water  having  been  pumped  into  the  tank 
until  it  is  partially  filled,  an  air-pump 
attached  to  the  tank  is  operated  by  a  long 
lever  which  makes  the  work  easy,  and  air 
is  forced  into  the  tank  under  strong  pres- 
sure. This  compressed  air  will  force  the 
water  out  to  the  last  drop,  provided  the 
pressure  is  made  strong  enough,  and  will 
carry  it  to  any  height  within  the  lifting 
power  of  the  compressed  air.  A  gauge 
attached  to  the  tank  registers  the  amount 
of  pressure  at  all  times,  and  also  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  tank.  With  as 
little  expense  as  in  city  plumbing  water 
can  be  carried  all  over  the  house,  and  to 
any  part  of  the  barn  where  it  can  be  kept 
from  freezing.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
it,  I  feel  sure  that  it  solves  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  country  but  would  like  city  conven- 
iences has  had  to  deal  with.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  a  patented  method.  Any 
one  who  understands  the  principles  in- 
volved, and  can  secure  the  proper  condi- 
tions, can  install  it  on  his  own  premises. 

PRACTICAL  POINTERS,   AND  SEASONABLE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Hoe  the  celery  plants  frequently,  and 
feed  the  soil  well,  to  keep  them  making 
vigorous  growth.  Slow  development 
means  tough  celery.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
especially  valuable  for  this  plant. 

Mulch,  mulch,  mulch!  We  read  mulch- 
ing advice  in  almost  every  agricultural 
periodical  we  pick  up.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
best  mulch  of  all  is  thorough  cultivation — 
that  cultivation  which  keeps  the  soil  in 
such  an  open,  porous  condition  that  it  can 
take  advantage  of  all  the  moisture  there  is 
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in  the  air.  Make  a  sponge  of  it,  and  mulch- 
ing will  not  be  so  necessary. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  tent  caterpillars, 
and  spray  them  out  of  existence,  wherever 
found.  This  work,  done  thoroughly  now, 
is  just  so  much  work  saved  for  another 
season,  to  sa5>-  nothing  of  what  it  saves  the 
trees  and  bushes. 

Air-slaked  lime  dusted  over  cabbage 
plants  will  free  them  from  worms  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

For  lice  on  cabbage  there  is  nothing  quite 
equal  to  kerosene  emulsion. 

If  asparagus  turns  yellow  before  it  is 
time  for  it  to  ripen  off,  cut  and  burn  it. 
This  will  destroy  the  spores  of  rust  before 
they  reach  the  stage  when  they  can  be 
scattered  by  the  wind.  If  nothing  is  done, 
the  garden  will  be  infected  for  the  year  to 
come. 

Rust  in  the  garden  is  very  much  like  the 
weeds  we  find  there.  It  can  be  controlled 
and  kept  from  spreading  much  easier  than 
it  can  be  got  rid  of  after  it  has  secured  a 
foothold.  Make  it  a  rule  to  cut  and  burn 
every  plant  that  shows  infection,  and  do 
this  as  soon  as  that  infection  is  discovered. 

It  is  the  late  blight,  coming  this  month 
and  next,  which  Works  havoc  in  so  many 
potato  fields.  Use  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
least  twice  in  August,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, before  frost  comes.  This  advice  ap- 
plies to  small  patches  as  well  as  large  ones. 
The  family  supply,  grown  in  the  home 
garden  needs  just  as  much  attention  in  this 
respect  as  the  crop  grown  for  market.  A 
potato  affected  by  blight  is  not  fit  for  table 
use. 

August  is  the  proper  time  for  fertilizing 
bush  fruits.  Late  in  the  month  they  often 
seem  to  ripen  the  growth  of  the  season,  and 
drop  their  leaves.  Then,  when  the  early 
fall  rains  come,  they  start  to  growing  again. 
This  leaves  them  in  poor  shape  for  winter. 
If  fertilized  well  this  month,  with  rotten 
manure  and  wood  ashes,  they  will  retain 
their  foliage,  complete  a  healthy  growth, 
and  ripen  their  wood  before  winter  comes. 

There  should  be  no  communication  be- 
tween the  carriage  house  and  the  stables. 
Ammonia  fumes  will  soon  destroy  varnish. 

Cut  away  the  old  raspberry  and  black- 
berry canes  as  soon  as  they -have  ripened 
their  fruit.  They  have  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion of  usefulness,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  left  to  rob  the  young 
plants  of  the  nutriment  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  plants  which 
are  to  take  the  places  of  the  old  ones. 

If  the  asparagus  beetle  appears,  poison 
him  with  Paris  green,  applied  as  for  the 
Colorado  beetle  on  potatoes. 

The  following  methods  for  keeping 
grapes  fresh  were  given  by  two  prominent 
growers  of  this  delicious  fruit  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Asso- 
ciation : 

1  st.  Dip  the  end  of  the  stem  of  each 
bunch  of  fruit  into  melted  sealing-wax. 
Then  spread  the  bunches  out  cr_  cotton,  in 


large  pasteboard  boxes,  being  careful  to 
not  let  them  touch  each  other.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  The  cellar  is  not  the  place 
for  them. 

2d.  Cut  the  bunches  late  in  the  season, 
choosing  perfectly  sound  ones.  Look  them 
over  carefully,  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
no  defective  berries.  One  of  these  would 
probably  spoil  the  entire  bunch  in  a  short 
time.  Sharpen  the  end  of  the  stem,  and 
insert  it  in  a  potato  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 
Spread  the  fruit  on  straw  or  dry  hay,  in  a 
cool  place.  Keep  the  temperature  at  a 
point  where  the  potato  will  not  freeze,  and 
the  grapes  will  retain  their  freshness  until 
the  holidays,  and  sometimes  for  six  weeks 
later.  This  depends  somewhat  on  the 
variety. 

FROM    CORRESPONDENTS 

Several  readers  of  this  department  have 
sent  me  some  helpful  suggestions  which  I 
am  glad  to  place  before  other  readers. 

"After  several  unpleasant  experiences  in 
cleaning  paint  from  glass,  I  was  told  that 
turpentine,  used  before  the  paint  had  dried, 
would  remove  it  entirely.  I  tried  it,  and 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  every  spot 
of  paint  yielded  readily  to  the  application, 
which  was  made  with  a  clean  cotton  rag. 
Very  little  rubbing  was  necessary." — F.  P. 

' '  I  am  something  of  an  amateur  poultry 
fancier,  and  as  I  take  care  of  the  fowls 
myself  I  have  learned  some  things  that  the 
books  don't  tell  us  about.  One  of  the 
drawbacks  to  success  is  lice.  I  found  that 
repeated  cleanings  and  whitewashings  of 
the  house  would  not  keep  them  from 
troubling  the  fowls.  They  were  on  the 
hens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
as  thick  as  ever  in  the  houses.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  to  stay  rid  of  them,  was  to  kill  the  lice 
on  the  hens  at  the  time  of  cleaning  the 
houses.  Then,  with  the  house  clean  and 
the  hen  free  from  vermin,  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  lice  away  pretty  effectu- 
ally. I  dipped  each  fowl  in  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  water — about  a  teacupful  of 
oil  to  ten  quarts  of  water — and  kept  them  in 
temporary  quarters  for  a  month,  repeating 
the  operation  once  a  week.  I  took  a  small 
tin  pail  with  a  tight-fitting  cover,  made  a 
gash  in  the  bottom  of  it  large  enough  to 
admit  a  good-sized  lampwick,  and  inserted 
about  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  wick  in 
the  opening,  letting  the  long  end  dangle 
below.  The  pail  was  then  hung  directly 
over  the  door  through  which  the  fowls  had 
to  pass  from  roosting-place  to  feeding- 
room,  and  every  hen  that  went  through  it 
was  obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
wick  saturated  with  kerosene,  with  which 
the  pail  was  filled.  In  this  way  I  succeeded 
in  keeping  my  fowls  free  from  lice." — 
M.  E.  H. 

' '  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  gar- 
den cress  in  The  Country  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  grown, 
but  it  would  be  if  every  family  was  as  fond 
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of  it  as  mine  is.  It  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  watercress.  It  may  be  had  the 
year  round  by  repeated  sowings.  It  grows 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  A  five-cent 
package  of  seed  will  grow  a  large  number  of 
plants.  It  can  be  sowed  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Mixed  with  lettuce  it  makes  a  most  deli- 
cious salad.  I  prefer  it  to  parsley  for 
garnishing.  The  variety  called  "extra 
curled"  is  an  annual.  The  "upland"  is 
perennial,  and  has  the  genuine  watercress 
flavor.  Both  sorts  can  be  grown  in  the 
house,  and  had  all  winter,  if  successive 
suwings  are  made." — E.  B. 

"  We  ha"ve  recently  built  us  a  new  home 
with  a  fireplace  in  it.  For  some  time  we 
puzzled  over  where  to  keep  the  wood  we 
used  in  it.  One  day  an  "inspiration" 
came  to  me.  I  had  two  seats  constructed 
on  each  side  of  it.     These  have  a  cushioned 


top,  hung  with  hinges  at  the  back,  which 
can  be  easily  lifted  and  made  to  stay  up, 
by  leaning  them  back  against  the  wall. 
Here  we  keep  a  goodly  supply  of  wood 
stored  away.  My  husband  thinks  he  can 
improve  on  my  idea  by  having  a  hole  cut 
through  the  floor — which  forms  the  bottom 
of  each  box — from  the  basement  in  which  we 
store  wood,  through  which  the  wood  can  be 
thrown  up  into  the  boxes,  thus  saving  bring- 
ing it  upstairs  by  the  armful." — H.  M. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  place  to  other 
items  of  a  practical  and  helpful  na  ure 
from  persons  who  have  "discovered"  how 
to  do  things  in  a  way  that  is  an  improve- 
ment on  old  methods.  Some  things  seem 
so  simple  that  they  are  not  worth  telling 
about,  the  "discoverer  "  thinks,  but  some  of 
these  simple  things  are  just  what  a  great 
many  persons  would  be  glad  to  know 
about. 


PEDIGREE    IN    THE    BIRD    DOG 

ITS   RELATION   TO   QUALITY 
BY   TODD    RUSSELL 


MANY  men  who  go  into  the  field  for  a 
short  time  each  shooting  season  give 
far  too  little  thought  to  the  quality  of  their 
dogs.  Yet  this  quality  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  highest  field  sport.  .  It  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  shooters  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  shoot  over  dogs  of  the  highest  class  and 
it  is  regrettably  true  that  of  these  a  still 
smaller  percentage  know  what  goes  to 
make  up  such  class  or  are  able  to  appreciate 
it  when  they  see  it.  There  are  a  few  men 
of  experience  and  training  who  know  these 
things — but  many  a  good  dog  has  come  to 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  others  and  many  a 
promising  puppy  is  never  allowed  to  show 
what  is  really  in  him  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  man  who  fixes  his  destiny. 
Highly  bred  puppies  are  bred  for  what  may 
be  termed  a  professional  career.  For  gen- 
erations their  ancestry  has  been  developed 
to  one  end.  It  is  proper  and  fitting  that 
each  youngster  should  be  given  his  chance 
to  show  the  good  that  is  in  him. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  every  sports- 
man must  own  a  field  trial  winning  dog  for 
his  private  shooting.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  sportsmen  do  own  them  and 
every  man  who  expects  to  fully  enjoy  him- 
self afield  should  shoot  only  over  a  dog  that 
is  of  such  class  and  breeding  that  he  has  in 
him  much  of  the  quality  that  goes  to  make 
a  winner  at  the  field  trials.  Through  the 
joy  of  the  dog's  performance  and  the  higher 
skill  and  sympathy  required  for  his  hand- 


ling there  comes  a  new  element  into  the 
game  of  field  shooting  beyond  that  of  the 
size  of  the  bag. 

As  a  guarantee  of  such  quality  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered.  The  great 
one  is  the  breeding  of  the  dog  and  the 
secondary  and  dependent  one  is  his  train- 
ing. The  production  of  quality  through 
breeding  is  all  that  pedigree  means. 

There  is  no  sportsman's  joy  that  is  equal 
to  the  pleasure  of  handling  a  brace  of  dogs 
that  can  for  hour 'after  hour  and  for  the 
whole  of  a  long  day  pile  up  point  after 
point  with  perfect  accuracy  at  great  speed 
and  with  impressive  style;  a  brace  that 
will  cover  all  the  country  in  sight  and  leave 
behind  them  no  place  unsearched  which 
may  conceal  a  bevy  of  birds  or  a  wise  old 
chicken.  In'point  of  fact,  under  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  faced  of  decreasing 
scarcity  of  game,  the  success  of  a  day's 
outing,  the  size  of  the  bag  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  more  and  more  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  dog. 

Performing  ability  in  any  animal  is  best 
developed  by  competition.  Under  our 
system  of  racing  the  thoroughbred  horse 
has  become,  year  after  year,  more  speedy, 
more  enduring  and  more  capable  of  taking 
up  heavy  burdens  and  maintaining  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  And  what  racing  has  done 
for  the  horse  the  field  trials  have  done  for 
the  bird  dog.  To  the  winners  in  these 
trials  the  breeders  go  for  similar  offspring 
and  a  long  line  of  winning  ancestors  is  most 
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apt  to  produce  field  quality  of  merit.  This 
is  what  the  dog's  pedigree  must  always 
mean  to  his  owner. 

As  soon  as  a  breeder  makes  a  decided 
outcross  from  known  lines  and  infuses  new 
blood  into  his  stock  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  wrong.  He  may  not  be,  but  it  is 
better  for  the  owner  of  one  or  two  shooting 
dogs  to  let  the  breeder  prove  it  first  through 
the  success  of  his  new  blood  in  the  trials. 
Most  breeders  believe  that  puppies  have  a 
habit  of  "throwing  back"  to  more  or  less 
remote  ancestors.  If  this  be  true  the  only 
thing  to  trust  for  the  future  of  your  puppy 
is  an  unbroken  line  of  good  dogs  behind 
him.  For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  breed  to  a  newcomer  in  the  game  how- 
ever brilliant  his  individual  victories,  unless 
his  pedigree  is  equal  to  his  performances. 
There  has  been  an  instance  of  this  sort  only 
lately  in  this  country  and  many  a  breeder 
who  was  led  astray  by  the  flashing  career 
of  one  great  dog  in  the  field  and  who  knew 
or  cared  nothing  for  a  strain  of  unknown 
blood  in  his  breeding  is  regretting  the  fact 
vigorously  as  his  puppies  begin  to  mature. 
In  short  it  is  practical  experience  that  the 
one  guarantee  of  quality  is  uniform  excel- 
lence in  ancestry. 

The  practical  fact  for  the  purchaser  of  a 
dog  to  remember  is  this :  that  the  man  who 
breeds  consistently  to  proven  and  well-bred 
performers  is  pretty  sure  to  have  in  his 
kennels  a  high  average  of  type  and  quality 
of  which  the  buyer  reaps  the  advantage. 
It  is  much  better  to  get  your  dog  from 
the  breeder  of  many  dogs  than  from  the 
breeder  of  few  and  the  best  standard  of 
judgment  of  any  puppy  may  well  be  taken 
to  be  the  general  pedigree  standard  of  the 
kennel. 

While  the  "throwing  back"  habit  is  well 
recognized,  it  is  also  true  that  the  strongest 
influence  in  the  young  dog  is  the  character 
of  his  parents.  Therefore  these,  too, 
should  be  known  to  be  of  individual  worth, 
for  aside  from  their  purity  of  blood  there 
must  be  some  assurance  that  the  individual 
qualities  transmitted  to  their  offspring 
shall  be  of  a  high  order. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  recognized 
supremacy  and  higher  value  to-day  of  the 
so-called  Llewellin  setter  is  occasioned,  not 
by  the  fact  that  he  traces  to  one  certain 
English  kennel  but  because  his  so  tracing 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  fact  that  in  all  his 
pedigree  there  is  nothing  but  blood  running 


straight  from  a  line  of  dogs  that  have  al- 
ways been  great  performers. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  particular 
Llewellin  question  which  has  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  continuous  inbreeding.  Broadly 
it  may  be  assertsd  as  a  fact  that  the  purity 
of  pedigree  has  far  outweighed  in  results 
the  too  close  relationship  of  parents  and 
that  the  actual  results  of  such  breeding 
are  constantly  a  higher  and  higher  class  of 
field  dogs  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  is  good  blood  outside  of  the 
Llewellin  line  but  much  that  is  outside  is 
poor.  That  is  about  the  whole  of  the 
question.  The  only  problem  connected 
with  it  is,  which  of  the  outcrosses  are  good 
and  which  are  poor  and  how  are  you  going 
to  tell. 

The  native  dog,  which  may  be  found 
wherever  game  birds  exist,  can  always  be 
sure  of  a  sympathetic  interest  especially  in 
those  tales  of  his  exploits  with  and  victories 
over  the  blue-blooded  animal  of  the  "city 
sportsman."  Most  tales  of  this  sort  are 
"nature  faking,"  pure  and  simple.  The 
fact  is  that  the  native  dog  may  be  well  bred, 
though  he  generally  isn't,  but  that  his 
ability  consists  in  great  wisdom  on  game. 
This  is  the  product  of  an  all-the-year  exper- 
ience, much  successful  self -hunting  on 
young  birds  in  the  spring  and  a  continuous 
general  experience  of  the  game  he  seeks. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  native  dogs  a  few 
good  ones  may  be  found  but  the  general 
rule  is  that  they  will  be  deficient  in  range, 
speed  and  accuracy,  that  they  are  as  fond 
of  fur  as  of  feather,  that  they  determinedly 
break  shot,  are  potter ers  and  followers  of 
foot  scent  and  that  they  uniformly  lack 
dash  and  style.  Some  of  this  is  the  fault  of 
training,  but  the  best  trainer  that  ever 
lived  cannot  put  dash  and  brilliancy  into 
a  poor  dog.  It  is  born  there  in  the  good 
ones.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
highly  bred  dog  can  do  anything  the  native 
dog  can  do,  can  do  it  faster,  better  and  with 
infinitely  more  style,  and  can  learn  it  in 
half  the  time  under  proper  handling. 

The  man  who  wants  a  bag  and  a  bag 
only  can  get  it  over  the  native.  The  man 
who  loves  the  quality  of  the  performance  of 
his  dog  and  to  whom  the  bag  is  a  secondary 
consideration  will  find  no  satisfaction 
therein — and  it  is  for  this  man  that  the 
field  trials,  the  stud  books  and  the  efforts 
of  intelligent  breeders  will  ultimately  do 
their  great  good. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    PONY 


BY   W.   ANSON 


MR.  WARE'S  article  on  "The  Possibili- 
ties of  the  Pony"  in  the  February 
Outing  furnishes  much  food  for  reflection. 
Mr.  Ware  is  the  first  writer  of  any  promin- 
ence in  the  East  who  has  expressed  a  just 
conception  of  the  great  potential  value  of 
the  pony  of  Western  America.  Instead  of 
the  "Possibilities  of  the  Pony"  his  article 
might  justly  be  called  "An  Appreciation  of 
the  Pony"  so  lavish  is  he  of  praise  and 
encomiums,  but  he  has  unwittingly  fallen 
into  an  error  in  classing  all  ponies  originat- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  this  country, 
from  Montana  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under 
one  heading.  I  propose  to  explain  the  true 
origin  and  the  distinct  blood  lines  of  our 
Southwestern  ponies.  A  resident  of  Texas 
for  eighteen  years,  a  devoted  admirer  and 
breeder  of  the  ponies  Mr.  Ware  so  highly 
eulogizes,  I  may  hope  that  my  remarks  will 
carry  some  weight,  and  that  Outing  readers 
interested  in  this  subject,  will  be  able  to 
recognize  that  many  a  Western  pony, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider 
some  chance  offspring  of  the  plains,  is  the 
result  of  most  careful  and  systematic 
breeding  along  lines  which  are  well  known 
to  intelligent  horsemen  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  produces  them. 

Easterners  generally  connect  the  West- 
ern pony  with  the  game  of  polo,  and  rightly 
so ;  most  of  those  which  are  offered  for  sale 
are  originally  shipped  up  as  polo  ponies  and 
those  that  are  put  on  the  general  market, 
have  probably  turned  out  misfits  for  the 
game  on  account  of  some  reason  or  other, 
such  as  lack  of  speed  or  handiness,  which 
may  not  in  the  least  detract  from  their 
value  for  other  purposes.  The  majority  of 
these  ponies  have  originated  in  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  and  nearly  all  of  them  owe 
their  qualities  and  characteristics  to  a  dis- 
tinct racing  breed,  which  has  been  in 
existence  in  this  part  of  the  world  since  the 
forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century. 
Originating  in  Tennessee  (some  few  mares 
and  stallions  were  brought  in  from  Missouri, 
but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  also 
traced  back  to  the  old  Tennessee  stock); 
they  have  been  known  as  "quarter  horses" 
as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
living  horsemen  extends.  Texas  men  who 
were  boys  and  youths  in  the  fifties  have 
distinct  recollections  of  horse  traders 
bringing  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri  quarter- 
horse  stallions,  and  also  racing  ponies,  in 
those  early  days;  many  of  them  have  also 
told  me  that  their  fathers,  when  they  first 
came  to  Texas  and  settled  along  the  coast 
and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  big  Texas 


rivers,  the  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadalupe, 
etc.,  brought  specimens  of  "this  breed  with 
them  to  their  new  homes.  There  was  con- 
stant racing  between  the  American  colon- 
ists and  the  Mexicans,  then  as  now,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  form  of  sport,  and 
this  stimulated  the  breeding  and  the  impor- 
tation of  these  quarter  horses.  In  subse- 
quent years  fresh  blood  was  introduced. 
In  some  cases  quarter -horse  stallions,  in 
others  thoroughbreds  were  used,  but  never 
have  I  heard  of  a  trotting  stallion  being 
used  directly  in  connection  with  this  breed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  question  from 
an  argumentative  or  academic  standpoint; 
we  recognize  that  since  there  has  been  no 
stud  book,  our  ponies  are  open  to  the 
accusation  of  having  been  bred  by  chance, 
and  we  admit  that  not  many  of  them  can 
show  anything  like  an  authentic  pedigree; 
but  for  all  that,  to  the  student  of  horse 
breeding,  their  blood  lines  are  as  distinct, 
except  in  so  far  as  certified  individuals  are 
concerned,  as  any  composite  breed  in  the 
world.  These  lines  run  through  thorough- 
bred and  quarter-horse  blood  in  Texas, 
back  to  the  original  stock  in  Tennessee, 
where  I  am  told  this  same  breed  exists,  and 
is  recognized  to-day.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  these  ponies  originated  with 
the  mustang  or  that  they  are  broncos; 
careful  inquiry  demonstrates  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  connection  at  any  time 
between  the  Texas  quarter  horse  and  the 
mustang;  and  bronco  is  a  Mexican  term 
applied  to  any  untamed  animal,  a  stray 
cat  comes  around  the  ranch,  my  Mexican 
cook  says  " poco  bronco,"  a  setting  hen 
objects  to  his  presence  and  flies  off  cackling 
' '  muy  bronco, ' '  he  says.  ' '  Cayuse, "  "  bron- 
co," and  the  like,  are  stock  phrases  of  the 
Easterner  when  referring  to  Western  life; 
one  does  not  very  frequently  hear  them  on 
our  ranches;  we  do  not  use  the  word 
bronco  except  to  speak  of  an  unbroken  or 
half-broken  saddle  horse.  Mr.  Ware  makes 
the  statement  that  most  of  the  Western 
ponies  come  from  a  trotting- bred  ancestry ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  detract  for  one  minute 
from  the  value  of  this  trotting  blood,  I 
myself  am  using  a  pony  stallion  one  of 
whose  grand-dams  was  sired  by  a  trotting 
stallion  and  I  am  about  to  use  yet  another 
one,  which  has  also  trotting  blood  on  his 
dam's  side;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Ware,  in  making  this  statement,  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  (and 
it  is  a  fact  and  not  a  supposition  or  a 
theory)  that  for  a  great  many  years  a 
number    of    intelligent    horsemen    in    the 
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AS  A  LAD 

Nearly  WrecKed  by  Coffee. 


"When  I  was  15  years  of  age,"  writes  a 
Kans.  man,  "  I  was  strong,  healthy  and  ro- 
bust, with  a  clear  complexion  and  steady 
nerves. 

"At  that  time  I  was  put  on  my  grand- 
father's farm.  We  ate  breakfast  by  lamp- 
light and  he  had  me  take  an  extra  cup 
of  coffee  as  it  'would  be  a  long  time  till 
dinner.' 

"  I  soon  began  to  have  an  uneasy  feeling  in  my  stomach  and  did  not 
sleep  well  nights.  Always  proud  that  I  had  been  able  to  outrun  any  boy  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  was  now  pained  to  find  that  I  could  not  run  half  the  usual 
distance  without  having  to  stop  and  gasp  for  breath. 

"  My  cheerful  disposition  gone,  I  became  cross,  nervous,  irritable.  So  bloated, 
I  could  not  breathe  well  lying  down.  Unable  to  think  clearly,  I  feared  I 
was  losing  my  mind.  This  continued  for  some  time  as  I  did  not  realize  the 
cause.     Finally  one  doctor  told  me  I  must  quit  coffee,  and  he  prescribed 

POSTUM 

"When  I  learned  how  to  make  it  right  (directions  on  pkgs.)  it  tasted  de- 
licious, and  in  a  short  time  I  noticed  I  could  sleep  better,  think  more  clearly 
and  the  bloating  went  down.  Now  I  am  a  sound  young  man  and  look  upon 
Postum  as  a  capital  support  for  nerves  weakened  by  coffee." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Southwest,  have  been  striving  to  produce 
a  pony  which  can  win  races  at  a  quarter  of 

a  mile,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  they  have  not  used  trotting  blood 
for  this  purpose. 

Having  had  a  more  or  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  general  run  of  Texas 
ponies  which  have  gone  North  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  having  handled  nearly 
all  the  Texas  horses  which  were  bought  by 
the  British  Government,  and  which  Mr. 
Ware  tells  us  were  so  highly  appreciated  in 
South  Africa,  I  make  the  stPtement  (and 
it  is  only  a  statement  I  admit,  but  it  is  a 
statement  backed  up  by  many  years' 
study  of  my  subject)  that  in  so  far  as  these 
Southwestern  ponies  owe  their  qualities  to 
any  particular  line  of  breeding,  as  opposed 
to  local  conditions  and  environments,  they 
owe  it  to  the  prevalence  of  the  quarter- 
horse  blood,  which  same  strain  is  debtor  to 
the  thoroughbred.  One  may  say  that  the 
quarter  horse  has  had  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  Southwestern  pony  as  the  thorough- 
bred has  had  on  modern  light  breeds  all 
over  the  world;  both  were  originally  bred 
for  racing  purposes,  and  both  have  demon- 
strated their  extreme  value  when  crossed 
on  other  blood. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  egotistical,  but 
to  make  my  position  and  statements  clear, 
I  shall  refer  to  some  of  my  own  experiences. 
From  1892  to  1899  I  bred  a  standard-bred 
trotting  stallion  to  Texas  mares,  thereby,  I 
hope,  securing  some  knowledge  of  the  type 
of  animal  this  cross  is  likely  to  produce; 
I  gradually  disposed  of  this  stock  and  in 
1899  I  commenced  breeding  quarter  horses 
systematically,  in  the  meantime  having 
acquired  quite  a  few  pony  mares,  some  by 
exchange  and  some  bought  for  polo  pur- 
poses. By  1902  I  found  that  I  should 
have  to  have  a  change  of  blood.  For  two 
years  I  looked  out  for  a  stallion,  but  I  found 
that  the  lines  of  breeding  had  become  so 
close  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  secure 
for  my  purpose,  a  horse  which  suited  my 
fancy  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  related 
to  my  own  stallion  and  brood  mares.  This 
fact  of  itself  tends  to  prove  that  we  have 
actual  knowledge  of  the  breeding  of  our 
ponies.  I  was  thus  compelled  to  look  out 
for  some  completely  foreign  blood,  and 
after  much  study  and  consultation  with 
friends  who  were  interested  in  my  breeding 
experiments,  I  decided  that  the  English 
polo-pony  blood  was  most  adapted  to  my 
needs.  I  acquired  an  English  pony,  "  Rock 
Salt,"  which  Mr.  Jordan  had  imported,  and 
which  has  a  preponderance  of  thoroughbred 
blood,  his  grand-dam  being  out  of  a  pre- 
sumably English  pony  mare.  The  results 
have  been  singularly  happy,  the  type  of  the 
Texas  pony  has  been  preserved  and  the 
quality  improved.  In  1906  I  was  encour- 
aged to  secure  yet  another  of  these  English 
ponies,  this  time  "Senior  Wrangler,"  a 
14.3  pony  accounted  one  of  the  best  yet 
produced  in  England,  having  been  almost 
universally  successful  in  his  three-year-old 


form  at  the  leading  shows.  He  is  sired  by 
"Gown  Boy,"  and  out  of  a  well-known 
pony  racing  mare,  "  First  Flight,"  which 
had  won  races  all  over  England  from  100 
yards  up  to  three  miles;  she  won  the 
Savernake  Forest  Staghounds  Steeplechase 
two  years  in  succession.  This  blood  will, 
I  am  convinced,  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  Texas  ponies  in  future  years,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  however  highly  I  value  it, 
I  Ltill  consider  the  quarter-horse  blood  the 
most  valuable  and  the  truest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  breed  of  14.  2-15 
hand  ponies  of  racing  blood,  with  body  and 
substance  enough  to  make  them  com- 
mercially valuable,  which  will  breed  con- 
sistently true  to  type  and  size.  Therefore 
I  do  not  put  "Senior  Wrangler"  to  "  Rock 
Salt's"  fillies,  this  would  only  leave  one- 
fourth  of  the  quarter-horse  blood,  but  I 
breed  him  to  Texas  mares,  and  "Rock 
Salt's"  fillies  I  breed  back  again  to  a  Texas 
pony,  last  year  to  a  very  typical  heavy-set 
quarter  horse,  but  this  year  to  "Concho 
Johnny,"  a  14.3  cob  of  my  own  breeding, 
which  I  am  frank  to  confess  has  trotting 
blood  on  his  dam's  side,  as  well  as  the  six- 
teenth he  inherits  from  his  sire.  He 
himself  does  not  show  the  beautifully  dis- 
tinctive quality  and  form  of  the  typical 
quarter  horse,  and  many  breeders  have 
singled  him  out  from  my  other  ponies  and 
asked  me  how  he  is  bred,  they  detect  the 
foreign  blood  at  once  and  I  have  been  fre- 
quently asked  if  he  has  not  some  trotting 
blood.  My  reasons  for  using  him  are  that 
"Rock  Salt's"  fillies  so  far  are  somewhat 
on  the  small  order,  while  "Johnny"  is  an 
exceptionally  full-made,  big-bodied  pony, 
just  a  wee  bit  coarse  perhaps,  with  those 
telltale  hairy  heels,  but  so  well  built  and 
of  such  wonderfully  true  action,  that  in 
sacrificing  some  quality  I  am  in  hopes  I 
shall  be  recompensed  by  generally  increased 
commercial  value.  His  dam,  a  mare 
originally  bought  for  polo  and  turning  out 
too  hot  for  the  game,  is  the  only  one  of  my 
sixty-odd  head  of  original  brood  mares 
(bought  individually  in  every  district  in 
Texas,  from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Gulf), 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  detect  any 
trotting  blood.  These  statements  and  my 
course  of  action  will  surely  prove  that  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  the  trotting  blood 
and  that  in  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Ware's 
statements,  I  am  not  airing  my  own  par- 
ticular fads  or  fancies;  my  own  opinion 
about  the  breeding  of  the  more  northern 
ponies  I  withhold,  because  I  have  not  that 
■absolute  intimacy  with  them  which  would 
entitle  me  to  speak  with  any  authority, 
but  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  estab- 
lishing the  true  origin  of  the  ponies  of 
Western  America  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations,  if  the  Editor  of  Outing 
would  publish  contributions  from  Western 
men  in  the  Range  country,  acquainted 
with  local  conditions  and  possessing 
actual  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  their 
subject. 


HENRY    MORGAN    COOKING    HIS 
FIRST    MEAL   OF   COWHIDE 


Drawing  by  Allen  True,  illustrating  "Crossing  the  Panama 
Isthmus  with  Buccaneer  Morgan."    il'age679.) 
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FARMING    THE   SEAS 

PRESERVING    A    CHEAP    FOOD    FOR   THE    PEOPLE 

SOWING   THE   SALMON    SEED 

BY    DANIEL    L.    PRATT 


I  HAT  those  who  reap  must 

sow  is  a  law  of  nature 

exacted  not  only  of  the 

tiller    of    the    soil,    but 

also    of    many    another 

reaper  of  natural  wealth. 

It  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which,  during  recent  years, 
has  produced  an  annual  pack  averaging 
over  four  million  cases  or  200,000,000 
pounds  of  salmon;  enough  meat  to  have 
supplied  the  Russian  or  Japanese  army 
in  the  field  for  many  months.  Over 
forty  million  of  these  fish  have  been 
taken  from  Pacific  waters  every  season 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  placed  in  tin 
coats  of  mail  and  distributed  to  the  mar- 
kets of  six  continents.  The  tremendous 
drain  upon  the  natural  source  of  supply  has 
been  so  exhausting  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
must  soon  have  traveled  the  road  of  the 
mighty  forests  and  the  vast  herds  of 
buffalo,  had  nature's  resources  alone  been 
relied  upon. 
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The  salmon  packers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  not  considered  the  future.  They 
have  allowed  neither  for  posterity  nor  even 
for  their  own  old  age.  Their  sole  idea  has 
been  to  pack  as  many  salmon  as  their 
effective  and  destructive  fishing  devices 
would  impound  during  the  great  runs  of 
these  fish  through  Pacific  waters;  and  with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  they  have 
given  little  heed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
supply.  Like  unto  the  farmer  who  at 
harvest  time  sells  all  his  seed,  they  would 
have  left  nothing  for  future  harvests  had 
not  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
taken  a  hand  and  by  stringent  fisheries 
laws  and  intelligent  methods  of  artificial 
propagation,  set  about  to  preserve  this 
valuable  industry  for  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  the  fish's  instinct  to  propagate  and 
multiply  which  makes  possible  the  salmon- 
packing  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Otherwise  the  salmon  would  remain  in 
their  ocean  haunts,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  have  never  been  determined,  and 
there  would  be  no  industry.     Every  year 
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Fish  wheel 


>n  the  Columbia  River.      A  very  d 
has  helped  to  deplete  the  runs  of 


structive  device  which 
salmon. 


in  great  numbers,  the  salmon  ascend  the 
various  streams  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
spawning  grounds  at  the  headwaters. 
Here  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  the 
males  fertilize  them,  and  then  both  die, 
leaving  the  eggs  to  hatch  and  the  young 
fry  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  fight 
their  own  way  out  to  the  ocean,  from 
whence  they  return,  four  years  afterward, 
full-grown  fish,  eager  to  repeat  the  act  of 
creation.  If  in  any  one  season  the  salmon 
do  not  reach  the  spawning  grounds,  there 
is  no  run  of  salmon  in  that  stream  four 
years  afterward.  If  heavy  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  these  streams  continues  so 
that  only  a  few  fish  are  allowed  to  pass  on 
up  to  the  spawning  grounds,  then  in  a  few 
years  the  run  begins  to  fall  off  and  is  likely 
to  become  entirely  extinct.  This  is  what 
is  happening  at  the  present  time  in  certain 
of  the  salmon-packing  districts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of 
this  depletion  of  the  natural  runs  of  salmon 
due  to  excessive  fishing,  is  that  of  the  Sock- 
eye,  the  great  commercial  salmon  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Fraser  River.  In  days 
agone,  these  salmon  came  in  myriads, 
striving  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Fraser,  the  only  natural  Sockeye  spawning 
stream.     First  sighted  off  the  southwest 


coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  salmon 
came  in  an  almost 
compact  mass,  the 
sun  flashing  from 
leagues  of  scaly  backs 
on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Skirting  the 
Vancouver  shore  for 
miles,  these  great  runs 
of  salmon  headed  up 
the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  passing  through 
lower  Puget  Sound 
and  north  to  the 
Fraser  River.  Among 
the  San  Juan  Islands 
and  off  Point  Roberts, 
they  encountered  the 
traps  of  the  cannery- 
men  and  the  seines 
of  the  fishermen,  and 
entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser,  they 
were  faced  by  a  for- 
midable barrier  of  gill  nets.  In  the 
summer  of  iqoi,  occurred  the  largest 
run  of  Sockeye  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  The  salmon  crowded  through 
the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  in  millions. 
They  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  fishing 
traps,  it  is  alleged,  so  that  one  could  walk 
from  one  row  of  piling  to  the  other  on  their 
backs.  One  salmon  trap  impounded  ninety 
thousand  fish  in  one  setting,  and  the  aver- 
age catch  of  the  purse  seines  and  traps 
were  so  enormous  that  the  floors  of  the 
great  canneries  were  literally  swamped. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  capacities  of  the 
canneries,  the  machinery  could  not  pack 
rapidly  enough  and  thousands  of  fish  from 
the  nets  and  traps  were  thrown  back  into 
the  water.  The  pack  for  Puget  Sound 
alone  that  year  amounted  to  1,380,000 
cases.  The  salmon  were  so  abundant  that 
thousands  evaded  the  traps  and  nets  and 
passed  on  up  to  their  spawning  beds, 
where,  by  natural  propagation,  millions 
of  salmon  fry  were  hatched  into  life,  to 
return  full-grown  to  the  fishing  banks  four 
years  later. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  from  the 
experience  of  past  years,  that  the  Sockeye 
salmon  run  according  to  a  four-year  cycle, 
the  large  runs  occurring  every  four  years, 
and  the  runs  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
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year  being  only  indifferently  good.  In 
1902,  the  year  following  the  big  run,  the 
Sockeyes  were  not  so  numerous,  and  yet 
there  were  virtually  as  many  traps  and 
nets  spread  out  to  take  the  fish  as  in  the 


Two  views  of  trap-fishing.  The  trap  is  the  salmon's  worst  enemy,  and 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  depletion  of  the  runs  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  These  traps  have  been  known  on  various 
occasions  to  impound  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  thousand  fish  in 
one  setting. 


previous  year,  so  that  as  a  consequence 
very  few  fish  reached  the  spawning  grounds 
The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  two 
years  following,  and  have  prevailed  virtu- 
ally ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  1905, 
when  the  run  of  fish 
was  more  abundant. 
It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  years  that 
the  hatcheries  at  the 
head  of  the  Fraser 
River  have  been  able 
to  take  any  consider- 
able number  of 
spawn,  and  this  has 
been  brought  about 
by  the  enforced  closed 
seasons  during  which 
fishing  was  not  al- 
lowed and  salmon  at 
intervals  reached  the 
headwaters.  Fisher- 
ies Commissioner 
Babcock  of  British 
Columbia,  states  in 
his  annual  report, 
that  in  1902,  after  a 
close  inspection  of 
the  watershed  of  the 
Fraser  River,  he  ob- 
served that  very  few 
salmon  reached  the 
spawning  grounds, 
where,  in  1  90  1 , 
spawning  fish  were 
seen  in  great  num- 
bers. For  these  reas- 
ons, he  predicted  that 
the  run  in  1905,  would 
be  large,  and  the  run 
in  1906,  four  years 
after  the  spawning 
grounds  were  left 
bare,  would  be  small. 
These  predictions 
were  amply  substan- 
tiated. Not  only  was 
the  run  in  1906  small, 
but  it  has  been  grow- 
ing smaller  every  year 
since  those  predic- 
tions were  made, 
and,  even  in  1905 
was  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1901, 
the  corresponding 
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season  of  the  previous  fourth-year  cycle. 
In  fact,  the  story  of  the  rapidly  waning 
Sockeye  salmon  industry  is  concisely  told 
in  the  following  extract  from  Commissioner 
Babcock's  report  of  1906: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  catch  of  1903 
was  62%  less  than  that  of  the  previous  fourth 
year,  1899;  that  the  catch  of  1894  was  66%  less 
than  that  of  1900;  that  of  1905  was  22%  less  than 
that  of  1901 ;  that  the  catch  of  this  year  is  26% 
less  than  that  of  1902,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached  but  that  the  great  fishing  industry  of 
the  Fraser  river  district  is  declining  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  cannot  be  long  maintained  under 
existing  conditions. 


pack  of  Red  salmon  has  dwindled  several 
hundred  thousand  cases  a  year,  until  it  has 
become  evident  that  if  some  restraints  are 
not  placed  upon  fishing  and  artificial 
propagation  is  not  encouraged  to  a  larger 
degree,  the  supply  of  salmon  will  become 
entirely  depleted.  Experts  who  made  a 
Study  of  the  subject,  foretold  this  con- 
dition several  years  ago,  and  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  commission,  headed 
by  David  Starr  Jordan,  an  authority 
on  food  fishes,  to  study  the  Alaska  in- 
dustry and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding  its  protection.     In    1903,  after  a 


Entrance  to  retaining  pond  at  Seton  Lake  Hatchery.      This  pond  is  900  ft.  long  by  225  ft.  wide. 


Even  the  splendid  fisheries  resources  of 
Alaska,  whose  great  areas  of  coast  waters 
have  been  supplying  for  a  number  of  years 
almost  half  of  the  salmon  packed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  are  beginning  to  show  the 
effects  of  excessive  fishing.  The  runs  of 
salmon  in  Alaskan  waters  have  been  so 
abundant  that  the  cannerymen  were  in- 
clined to  believe  this  great  resource  would 
never  be  exhausted,   but  since   1902,   the 


detailed     investigation, 
reported  as  follows: 


this    commission 


"It  is  now  evident  that  this  industry  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  artificial  hatching  each 
year  of  fry  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  good 
those  annually  used  in  the  fisheries,  and  other- 
wise destroyed.  To  kill  fish  bv  the  wholesale, 
with  no  prpvision  for  replenishing  the  stock,  is 
not  an  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
number  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaska  should  not  be 
as  great  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence  as  now. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  present  commission 
are  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  a  continuous 
industry.  The  Government  should  not  permit 
private  citizens  or  corporations  to  destroy 
future  industries  for  the  sake  of  present  gain. 
A  wise  administration  of  the  fisheries  will  permit 
the  taking  of  the  largest  number  of  fish  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  and 
will  permit  their  taking  by  the  cheapest  way 
which  is  not  wasteful.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  that  the  use  of  traps  or 
other  fixed  appliances  for  the  taking  of  the 
salmon  could  be  prohibited  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
district." 

During  the  last  few  years  canned  salmon 
has   been    taking   its   place   very    rapidly 


ready  market  during  the  twelve  months 
after  its  production.  Because  of  this  in- 
creased domestic  demand,  the  usual  allot- 
ment of  half  a  million  cases  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  to  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  cases,  leaving  the 
British  jobbers  clamoring  for  stocks  months 
before  the  new  pack  was  available.  In 
nine  months'  time,  the  consumption  of 
canned  salmon  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  virtually  3,000,000  cases,  or 
concisely,  2,956,000  cases,  and  three 
months  before  the  1907  pack  arrived, 
jobbers  were  sending  in  orders  for  stocks 


Salmon  jumping  Door  Falls,  near  Fortmann  Hatchery,  Alaska.     Not  even  waterfalls  can  stop  the 

salmon  once  they  are  headed  for  the  spawning  grounds.     The  fish 

jump  many  feet  to  ascend  these  cascades. 


among  the  important  food  supplies  of  the 
world.  The  expansion  of  the  markets  in 
the  United  States  has  been  truly  remark- 
able. Brokers  taking  the  aggregate  of  the 
1906  pack,  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  salmon  remaining  in  first  hands  before 
the  opening  sales  on  the  1907  pack,  show 
that  four  million  cases  of  canned  salmon — 
virtually  the  entire   1906  pack — found  a 


which  could  not  be  supplied.  The  clean-up 
of  the  1907  pack  was  accomplished  with  an 
equal  facility,  only  a  few  months  being 
necessary  to  mark  the  exhaustion  of  all 
grades  of  salmon  except  one,  which  being  a 
cheaper  grade  and  not  so  largely  in  demand, 
was  carried  over  in  considerable  quantities. 
This  means  that  canned  salmon  has  be- 
come of  primary   importance   as   a  food 
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product  and  taken  its  place  with  other 
universal  foods  such  as  beef,  pork,  mutton 
and  breadstuffs.  Packed  under  the  most 
sanitary  conditions,  containing  more  nutri- 
tious qualities  than  any  other  staple  food, 
and  being  sold  at  a  price  easily  within 
reach  of  the  most  slender  pocketbooks,  it 
has  gained  a  world-wide  favor  that  is  well- 
merited. 

Aside,  then,  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  industry  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  producing 
as  it  does  commodities  worth  $28,000,000 
annually,  and  employing  more  than  40,000 
people,  the  government  cannot  afford  to 
see  the  great  salmon  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  become  extinct  because  of  their 
ever-growing  importance  as  a  factor  in  the 
staple  food  supply  of  the  nation;  at  least, 
not  without  first  taking  some  practical 
steps  to  avoid  such  a  contingency.  And 
this  work  is  being  accomplished  at  the  pres- 
ent time  very  effectually  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  natural  supply  in  the  wholesale 
artificial  propagation  of  the  salmon  with 
Federal  and  State  hatcheries. 

Natural  propagation  has  been  demon- 
strated as  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
demanded  supply  of  fish.  Even  when 
fishing  at  the  estuaries  of  the  various 
streams  is  carefully  regulated  by  law,  so 


that  the  salmon  are  given  a  chance  to 
ascend  to  the  spawning  grounds  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  requirements  of  the 
salmon-packing  industry  are  so  great  that 
the  fish  do  not  multiply  rapidly  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  man  to  aid  nature,  and  in  this  one 
instance,  he  has  improved  upon  certain 
phases  of  the  Old  Dame's  work;  or  at 
least  has  made  it  more  effectual.  It  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  that  by  natural 
propagation,  not  more  than  ten  percent,  of 
the  eggs  are  hatched  from  those  deposited 
on  the  spawning  grounds;  that  by  artificial 
propagation,  this  percentage  could  be  in- 
creased enormously.  In  fact,  the  artificial 
propagation  of  salmon  has  been  brought  to 
such  an  exact  science  that  in  one  instance, 
sixty-eight  million  salmon  eggs  were  taken 
and  hatched  at  a  loss  of  only  1.5  per  cent. 
It  is  almost  invariably  the  rule  that 
salmon  hatched  in  the  headwaters  of  a 
stream  will  return  to  that  stream  to  spawn 
four  years  afterward.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "Mother  Stream  Theory." 
It  is  called  a  theory,  and  indeed  there  has 
been  much  argument  against  it,  but  actual 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  almost 
axiomatic.  At  various  hatcheries,  young 
salmon  fry,  upon  being  hatched,  have  been 


Dipping  for  maturing   salmon   at  Karluk   Hatchery,  Alaska.      Fish  ascending  to  spawning  grounds 

are  stopped  by  racks  in  river,  and  then  taken  in  dip-nets,  prior 

to  being  stripped  for  eggs  and  milt. 
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liberated  into  the 
waters  of  the 
stream  with  dis- 
tinctive notches 
cut  in  their  tails 
or  fins.  Four 
years  later,  fisher- 
men or  trapmen, 
havingbeen  placed 
on  the  alert  by 
intelligence  from 
the  hatchery  oper- 
ators, have  actu- 
ally taken  dozens 
of  these  disfigured 
fish,  now  full- 
grown  and  return- 
ed to  their  mother 
stream  to  spawn. 
And  the  writer 
knows  of  only  one 
instance  where 
fish  with  hatchery 
marks  have  re- 
turned to  any 
other  stream  ex- 
cept the  one  in 
whose  tributaries 
they  were  hatch- 
ed. In  this  in- 
stance, marked 
fish  from  Puget 
Sound  hatcheries 
on  the  Skagit  River,  were  taken  in  the  nets 
of  fishermen  on  the  Fraser  River.  This 
scarcely  disproves  the  Mother  Stream 
Theory,  however,  because  the  great  bulk 
of  Sockeyes  which  enter  the  Puget  Sound 
waters  turn  north  and  enter  the  waters  of 
the  Fraser,  in  the  headwaters  of  which  they 
spawn.  The  Skagit  is  not  a  natural  spawn- 
ing stream  for  Sockeye  salmon,  and  the 
fish,  in  this  instance,  coming  in  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Sockeyes,  undoubtedly 
followed  the  course  of  the  run  and  entered 
the  Fraser  with  the  rest.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  "Mother  Stream"  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  a  few  fish  would  leave  millions 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  go  to 
another  stream  merelv  because  it  was  the 
place  where  they  were  hatched.  But  it  is 
likely  when  the  mother  stream  is  a  natural 
spawning  ground  for  their  species,  and 
thousands  of  other  fish  are  returning  with 
them,  that  the  "Mother  Stream  Theory" 
will  invariably  hold  good. 


Stripping  salmon  of  eggs  at  White  River  Hatchery 
near  Seattle. 


It  is  upon  the 
"Mother  Stream 
Theory"  that  the 
plan  of  artificially 
maintaining  the 
runs  of  salmon  in 
a  particular  stream 
is  based.  Hatch- 
erymen  know  that 
to  maintain  the 
supply  of  salmon 
in  the  Columbia 
River,  for  instance, 
the  hatcheries  for 
the  purpose  must 
be  located  at  the 
head  of  that 
stream  and  its 
tributaries.  It  is 
a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  if  ten 
million  fish  are 
turned  out  by  such 
hatcheries  in  a  cer- 
tain year,  those 
ten  million  fish,  or 
at  least  those 
which  escape  their 
natural  enemies 
and  return  to 
spawn  at  all,  will 
be  crowding  in  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  four  years  afterward. 

Basing  their  efforts  upon  these  natural 
laws,  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
governments  and  the  governments  of  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California 
and  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  have 
established  hatcheries  at  the  headwaters  of 
virtually  every  important  salmon  stream 
from  Southern  California  to  Alaska.  There 
are  scores  of  these  plants  operated  by 
Federal,  State  and  private  enterprise,  each 
one  with  a  definite  purpose  of  doing  its  part 
in  maintaining  the  runs  of  salmon  in  certain 
waters.  In  most  instances,  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  very  successfully;  the  only 
failures  having  been  in  cases  where  the 
fishermen  and  cannerymen — the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  most  helped — have  been  so 
greedy  in  their  operations  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  that  not  enough  salmon  have 
been  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  headwaters 
to  supply  the  hatcheries  with  spawn.  This 
is  the  principal  feature  that  is  endangering 
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the  success  of  the  salmon  hatcheries  and  it 
is  .in  evil  that  can  only  be  remedied  by 
restrictive  laws.  Without  t hi^  handicap, 
no  one  questions  thai  the  salmon  hatcheries 
will  accomplish  their  purpose  in  rt-\  i\  itr; 
the  greal  industry  and  in  preserving  a  rich 
sourer  of  cheap  food  supply  tor  the  people. 
If  the  fishermen  and  cannerymen  insist  in 
putting  such  a  blockade  of  fishing  con- 
trivances across  the  mouth  of  the  streams 
thai  none  of  the  fish  may  ascend  to  the 
headwaters,  the  hatcheries  are  helpless. 
Bui  if  the  fishermen  are  considerate  enough 

or  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  be  con- 
siderate enough  to  allow  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  salmon  each  year  to  ascend  to 
the  hatchery  racks,  then  wonderful  work 
can  he  accomplished.  One  female  salmon 
.1  Inn e  will  yield  an  average  of  3,500  eggs,  and 
with  the  remarkable  facilities  which  the 
si.it ions  have  lor  taking  and  hatching  these 
eggs,  and  the  very  small  percentage  of  loss 
suffered,  it  does  not  require  any  tremendous 
number  of  fish  to  enable  the  operators  to 
turn  loose  into  the  streams  more  salmon 
than  the  canneries  pack  in  several  years. 

Lasl  year  was  one  of  general  disappoint- 
ment for  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon  packers. 
In  nearly  every  cannery  district  the  pack 
decreased  from  twenty-five '  to  fifty  per 
cent,  in  comparison  with  the  packs  of  the 
preceding  season.  The  cannerymen  were 
given  a  convincing  demonstration  of  just 
the  sort  of  a  crisis  they  are  facing,  namely, 
the  rapid  depletion  of  the  most  important 
commercial  species  of  salmon.  As  a  com- 
pensating  feature,  however,  there  is  the 
fad  that  while  probably  30,000,000  salmon 
were  required  for  the  poor  pack  the  can- 
neries did  produce,  yet  in  the  spring  of  that 
same  year  over  500,000,000  salmon  were 
liberated  in  the  various  st  reams  of  the  coast 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Government 
and  private  hatcheries.  Half  a  billion 
salmon  fry  may  not  sound  large  to  the  lay 
reader  who  knows  of  a  recent  slump  in  Wall 
Street  stocks,  hut  it  sounds  tremendous  to 
the  salmon  packers,  who  know  that  if  there 
had  he.-n  one-tenth  of  that  number  of  full- 
grown  salmon  available  for  packing  pur- 
poses during  the  1907  season,  the  salmon 
pack  would  have  been  as  large  as  ever. 
And.  while  perhaps  it  doesn't  sound  very 
large  to  speak  of  half  a  billion  salmon  fry, 
no  larger  than  your  little  finger,  yet  lei  us 
suppose    that    only    half   of    these    salmon 


1  each  the  ocean  and  return  to  their  various 
mother  streams  to  spawn  four  years  hence. 
It  will  mean  250,000,000  salmon,  ranging  in 
weight  from  the  Royal  Chinook,  which 
sometimes  tips  the  scales  at  fifty  pounds, 
to  the  little  humpback  which  averages  not 
over  five  pounds.  But  to  be  conservative 
in  striking  an  average,  let  us  consider  the 
average  weight  of  these  salmon  at  ten 
pounds  each.  This  means  that  four  years 
from  1906,  in  1910,  there  will  return  to  the 
various  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  be 
available  almost  entirely  for  packing  pur- 
poses, 250,000,000  salmon  weighing  ten 
pounds  each,  or  an  aggregate  bulk  of 
salmon  weighing  2,500,000,000  pounds — a 
supply  of  fish  sufficient  to  allow  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
during  the  following  year  a  quota  of  over 
thirty  pounds  of  salmon,  or  quite  enough 
fish  to  feed  the  entire  nation  for  over  a 
month,  if  no  other  food  supplies  were 
available!  To  transport  this  enormous 
supply  of  fish  to  market  would  require  fifty 
thousand  box  cars  or  a  freight  train  over 
four  hundred  miles  long. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  wonderful  record 
ever  made  by  a  salmon  hatchery  is  that  of 
Fortmann.  In  the  season  1905-6,  this 
hatchery  took  68,715,000  eggs  of  Alaska 
Red,  the  most  important  salmon  of  North- 
ern waters,  and  in  the  spring  of  1906, 
liberated  67,643,000  young  salmon  in  the 
Naha  stream,  Alaska,  on  which  it  is  located, 
the  loss  being  only  1,072,000  or  1.5  per 
cent.  By  natural  propagation,  the  loss  on 
the  same  number  of  eggs  would  have  been 
about  ninety  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words 
of  the  68,000,000  salmon  fry,  only  about 
6,800,000  ,  would  have  been  successfully 
hatched  into  young  salmon. 

Three  years  ago,  Congress  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  establishment  of  salmon 
hatcheries  in  Alaska,  and  last  year,  the 
hatchery  established  at  Yes  Bay,  from  a 
portion  of  this  fund,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  turned  out  55,062,000  salmon 
fry;  and  another  hatchery  has  been  lo- 
cated on  Afognak  Island  with  an  equally 
large  capacity.  Consequently,  with  the 
aid  of  private  and  government  enterprise, 
there  are  hopes  that  effective  enough  work 
can  be  accomplished  by  artificial  propaga- 
tion to  replenish  the  supply  before  the 
shortage  becomes  serious,  and  an  industry 
whose  annual  production  is  valued  at  al- 
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most  twice  as  much  as  the  original  price 
paid  to  Russia  for  Alaska,  is  ruined. 
Stringent  laws  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress regulating  fishing;  making  it  possible 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  salmon  to  pass  up 
to  the  natural  spawning  grounds  and  the 
hatcheries;  and  establishing  a  light  tax 
upon  each  case  of  salmon  packed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  an  ample  revenue 
for  the  operation  of  a  number  of  large 
salmon  hatcheries. 

The    task   of   reviving   the   fast   failing 
supply  of  Sockeye  in  Puget  Sound  and  the 


State  to  cooperate  with  the  British  Col- 
umbia department  in  operating  Sockeye 
hatcheries  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser, 
but  these  offers  were  politely  declined. 
The  work  has  been  pursued  very  capably 
by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  govern- 
ments, however,  and  there  are  now  a  num- 
ber of  large  and  efficient  hatcheries  oper- 
ated in  the  Fraser  River  watershed,  which, 
with  proper  protection,  should  ultimately 
tide  the  industry  through  the  crisis  it  now 
faces. 

Excessive  fishing  by  both  Washington 


Sockeye  salmon  below  retaining  weir  at  Seton  Lake  Hatchery.     The  surface  of  the  water  below 
the  weir  is  whipped  white  by  the  moving  fish. 


Fraser  River  has  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Fraser  is  the 
only  natural  spawning  stream  for  Sockeyes, 
and  the  entire  course  of  this  river  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial governments.  For  this  reason, 
although  the  Sockeyes  are  caught  and 
packed  very  extensively  in  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound,  on  their  way  to  the  Fraser, 
the  State  of  Washington  has  been  powerless 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  supply. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  offers  have  been 
made  by  the  fisheries  department  of  this 


and  British  Columbia  fishermen  and  trap- 
men  has  made  the  work  for  these  hatcheries 
very  difficult.  Such  effective  contrivances 
have  been  used  for  the  taking  of  these  sal- 
mon that  in  past  seasons  very  few  spawning 
salmon  were  allowed  to  reach  the  hatcheries 
and  natural  spawning  beds.  Laws  have 
been  passed,  however,  by  both  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  regulating  fishing  and  making 
compulsory  closed  seasons,  during  which 
the  fish  are  allowed  to  pass  through  Puget 
Sound  and  up  the  Fraser  River  unmolested. 
By  joint  action  on  the  part  of  commissions 
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Interior  of  the  Fortmann  Hatchery.      Showing  the  troughs  in  which  the  baskets  of  eggs  are  placed 
to  hatch  in  cold,  running  spring  water. 


appointed,  both  by  British  Columbia  and 
the  State  of  Washington,  recommendations 
have  also  been  made  to  the  governments  of 
both  states,  providing  even  more  severe 
restrictions,  and  when  these  measures  are 
put  in  force,  the  Fraser  River  hatcheries 
should  be  well  supplied  with  spawn  and  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  Sockeye 
salmon  will  become  less  of  a  problem. 

Even  during  the  last  two  seasons,  with 
the  present  unsatisfactory  fisheries  regula- 
tions and  the  rapidly  failing  runs  of  fish, 
these  hatcheries  have  been  able  to  turn 
into  the  Fraser  River  a  total  of  171,037,000 
young  Sockeye.  With  the  output  destined 
to  increase  as  the  results  of  previous  sea- 
sons' hatchery  work  become  manifest,  the 
prospects  for  the  Sockeye  salmon  industry 
look  brighter. 

The  Columbia  River  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  good  work  done  by  the  salmon 
hatcheries.  In  early  days  the  runs  of  sal- 
mon up  the  Columbia  were  enormous. 
( )ld-time  fish  stories  about  men  walking 
across  the  river  on  the  backs  of  salmon, 
while  grossly  exaggerated,  were  yet  not 
without  some  nucleus.     So  great  was  the 
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movement  of  fish  up  the  river  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  that  no  one  dreamed 
the  supply  would  ever  become  depleted. 
Salmon  canning  as  an  industry  kept  grow- 
ing, however,  and  fishing  each  year  grew 
more  extensive,  until  it  was  found  that  the 
salmon  run  was  gradually  falling  off.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  few  fish  left  in  the 
Columbia,  and  artificial  propagation  was 
inaugurated,  with  great  results.  One 
authority  estimates  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hatcheries,  there  would  not  be  a  salmon 
cannery  operating  on  the  river.  Seven 
years  ago,  the  industry  faced  ruin.  After 
the  hatcheries  were  established,  the  runs 
commenced  gradually  to  improve,  and  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  Columbia 
River  salmon  pack  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  runs  of  fall  salmon  during  the 
last  two  years  on  the  Columbia  are  said  to 
be  virtually  all  hatchery  fish. 

The  same  good  results  have  been  effected 
on  the  Sacramento  River  in  California, 
where  the  fish  at  one  time  ran  in  abundance 
and  then  because  of  overfishing,  almost 
disappeared,  until  even  the  hatcheries 
could  not  secure  spawning  fish  from  which 
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to  extract  eggs.  Fishing  was  prohibited 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fall  run  and 
the  hatcheries  were  again  enabled  to  get 
salmon.  Only  a  few  million  eggs  were 
secured  at  first,  but  as  the  work  progressed, 
and  larger  hatcheries  commenced  opera- 
tion, the  river  became  filled  with  fish,  and 
the  canneries  were  allowed  to  again  open. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  the  run  has  gradually 
increased,  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ened seasons,  the  catch  has  been  the  largest 
for  the  last  three  years  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Speaking  of  the  success  of 
hatchery  work  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  says: 

"While  the  obvious  results  of  the  hatcheries 
have  been  less  than  they  should  have  been  for 
the  alleged  number  of  fry  planted,  there  are 
nevertheless  more  Chinook  salmon  in  the 
Sacramento  now  than  there  were  in  the  early 
days,  although  the  natural  spawning  beds  have 
been  largely  destroyed,  and  the  catch  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  now  very  great.  This  condi- 
tion is  undoubtedly  due  to  hatchery  work." 

The  most  successful  hatchery  is  carefully 


located  at  an  advantageous  point  on  the 
headwaters  of  a  good  salmon  stream,  where 
the  fish  ascend  in  large  numbers  seeking 
their  natural  spawning  beds.  At  a  point 
in  the  stream  opposite  or  near  the  hatchery, 
racks  are  constructed  to  intercept  the  fish 
on  their  way  to  headwaters.  The  salmon 
never  turn  back  when  once  headed  for  the 
spawning  grounds,  and  when  they  cannot 
get  past  these  racks,  they  remain  in  the 
pools  below.  Here  they  are  easily  taken 
with  small  dip  nets  by  the  hatchery  em- 
ployees, and  then  follows  the  stripping 
process,  which  with  the  female,  consists  in 
holding  her  tail  down  over  the  stripping 
pan  and  drawing  the  clenched  hand  gently 
down  over  the  lower  part  of  the  fish's  belly. 
The  fish,  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
hatchery  ponds,  are  virtually  ready  to 
spawn,  and  it  requires  only  a  very  gentle 
squeeze  to  drop  the  eggs  into  the  stripping 
pan  below.  The  process  is  repeated  with 
the  male  salmon  which  is  handled  in 
virtually  the  same  way  with  the  result 
that  the  milt  from   the  male  is  precipi- 
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Famous  Fortmann  Hatchery,  operated  on  the  Naha  River,  Alaska.     This  is  the  largest  and  most 
successful  salmon  hatchery  in  the  world  and  has  a  capacity  of  110,000,000  eggs. 
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tated  over  the  eggs  from  the  female,  in  l lie 
stripping  pan  and  fertilizes  them.  The 
fertilized  eggs  are  then  placed  in  hatchery 
baskets,  and  these  in  turn  are  placed  in  the 
hatchery  troughs,  through  which  a  supply 
of  cold  spring  water,  maintained  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  and  only  varied  slightly 
during  the  different  stages  of  the  hatching 
operation,  is  run  continually. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  stage  in  the 
hatching  process  when  the  mystery  of  life 
grows  and  expands  in  open  vision  in  the 
baskets  of  the  hatchery  troughs.  Before 
long  a  whitish  streak  in  the  semi-trans- 
parent egg  heralds  the  formation  of  the 
wee  backbone  of  the  fish.  This  is  a  critical 
stage,  for  just  then  the  slightest  jar  or  dis- 
turbance is  fatal.  Two  tiny  specks  appear 
on  each  egg  five  days  later  which  are 
embryo  eyes.  The  eggs  are  more  out  of 
danger  now  and  can  be  handled  without 
damage.  At  the  end  of  a  given  time,  vary- 
ing in  the  different  latitudes,  the  baby 
salmon  breaks  through  to  light  and  life, 
provided  the  water  has  been  maintained 
at  the  proper  temperature.  A  degree  more 
of   heat   or   cold    is   likely    to   shorten   or 


lengthen  the  process,  and  too  wide  a 
variance  will  result  fatally.  When  the 
salmon  hatches  from  the  egg  he  seems  to 
be  all  stomach,  with  only  a  needle-like 
backbone  to  give  the  body  rigidity.  The 
part  that  seems  stomach  is  in  reality  only 
the  egg,  grown  into  a  food  sack  from  which 
the  tiny  creature  is  to  draw  its  nourish- 
ment, the  real  stomach  being  tucked  away 
in  quite  the  proper  place.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  or  so,  this  food  sack  is  emptied  and 
drops  off,  and  Mother  Nature  having  done 
her  part  in  the  little  fellow's  support,  now 
throws  him  upon  his  own  resources,  to 
make  a  living  and  to  protect  his  life  from 
carnivorous  enemies.  Under  the  care  of 
the  hatchery,  however,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  dart  around  after  the  food  with 
which  he  is  supplied,  and  when  he  is  large 
enough  to  really  protect  himself  he  is 
turned  loose  in  the  stream. 

He  thenceforth  starts  his  wanderings 
which  are  to  carry  him  down  mountain 
streams  to  mighty  rivers  and  finally  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  into  the  sea,  from 
whence,  as  a  full-grown  fish,  he  will  return 
four  years  later  to  the  mouth  of  his  mother 


Alevins,  or  small  salmon,  just  emerging  from  egg.     Comparison  with  the  coin  in  the  picture  shows 
their  size.      In  four  years  they  will  be  full-grown  salmon  if  they  live. 


A  hatchery  on  the  Columbia  River  showing  upper  and  lower  racks  and  water  wh 


stream,  where  he  will  either  be  taken  by 
the  nets  or  traps  of  fishermen  and  end  his 
escapades  ignominiously  in  a  tin  coat  of 
mail  on  the  groceryman's  shelf,  or  pass  by 
safely  to  the  hatchery  rack  to  be  halted  and 
stripped  for  the  benefit  of  his  species  and 
mankind — as  were  his  mother  and  father. 
Robert  Bruce  won  a  battle  because  of  the 
example  of  persistence  given  to  him  by  a 
small  spider  spinning  a  web  on  the  ceiling 
of  his  bedroom.  Had  he  known  the  story 
of  the  salmon  on  its  way  to  the  spawning 
grounds  he  might  have  even  freed  Scot- 


land. Once  on  their  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mother  Stream  it  takes  a 
formidable  object  indeed  to  deter  the 
spawning  salmon  from  their  purpose  or 
even  stay  them  in  their  progress.  Jagged 
bowlders  which  tear  their  flesh  and  treach- 
erous shallows  where  they  are  compelled 
to  wriggle  their  way  along  do  not  stop 
them.  They  dash  in  great  shoals  against 
the  rapids  in  the  streams,  meeting  with 
many  a  repulse  but  never  ceasing  until 
they  either  overcome  the  difficulty  or  die 
of  utter  exhaustion.    Hundreds  of  them  ex- 


Seining  crew  washing  eggs  near  hatchery. 
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pire  at  times  below  dams  they  are  unable  to 
pass,  beating  themselves  to  death  against  the 
embankment  in  a  futile  attempt  to  get  by. 
Even  waterfalls  are  no  obstacle  to  them, 
as  they  will  leap  many  feet  to  get  over  a 
cascade  and  proceed  on  up  the  stream. 

The  spawning  fish  eat  no  food  from  the 
time  they  leave  salt  water,  and  when  they 
reach  the  spawning  grounds  or  the  hatchery 
racks,  they  are  often,  as  a  result  of  hunger 
and  exhaustion,  in  a  very  weak  and  faint 
condition.  Indeed  there  is  a  pathetic  note 
in  the  entire  pilgrimage  of  these  fish  up- 
stream. No  salmon  ever  returns  alive 
down  the  river  to  tell  the  tale  of  dangers 
past  and  obstacles  overcome.     In  the  last 


supreme  effort  of  creation,  their  lives  are 
offered  up.  When  they  reach  their  own 
natural  spawning  beds,  the  females  scoop 
out  holes  in  the  gravel  in  water  a  few  feet 
deep  and  deposit  the  eggs;  the  male  salmon 
come  along  and  fertilize  them  with  milt, 
and  then,  the  last  duty  to  nature  per- 
formed, these  wretched  remains  of  the  once 
splendid  salmon  which  flashed  through  the 
combers  on  the  Columbia  River  bar  or 
darted  like  meteors  through  the  blue 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  now  sick  unto 
death  and  rapidly  wasting  away,  linger 
around  their  eggs  in  the  waters  of  the  cold 
mountain  stream  until  death  closes  the 
final  act  of  their  life's  drama. 


THE   MYSTERY  OF    THE  SALMON 

ITS   DESPERATE    STRUGGLE   TO   BREED 


BY    BONNYCASTLE    DALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY   THE    AUTHOR 


DURING  a  year's  study  on  the  sea- 
shores of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  Province  of  British'  Col- 
umbia of  the  salmon  that  annually  throng 
these  waters,  with  notebook,  camera,  dis- 
secting knife  and  magnifying  glass  in  daily 
use,  we  observed  a  few  habits  and  uses 
of  these  fish  that  may  have  escaped  the 
eye  and  pen  of  the  more  casual  observer. 
It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  the  five 
varieties  of  the  Pacific  salmon  (or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Russian  salmon) — 
consisting  of  the  Quinnat,  the  Blueback, 
the  Silver,  the  Humpback  and  the  Dog 
salmon,  or  to  call  them  by  their  local 
names — the  Spring,  the  Sockeye,  the  Coho, 
the  Humpy  and  the  Dog — differ  from  the 
Atlantic  salmon  in  the  manner  of  spawning. 
The  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  spawn  several 
times  and  return  to  the  ocean,  but  the 
Pacific  cousin  arrives  at  its  four-year-old 
maturity  only  to  spawn  and  die.  Think 
what  this  means  on  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  coast  line  from  the  Sacramento  in 
California  to  the  long  Columbia  in  Oregon; 
on    the   mighty    Fraser,    the    Skeena,    the 


Naas  in  Canada;  on  the  far  northern 
Yukon  in  Alaska.  A  dozen  great  rivers,  a 
hundred  streams,  a  thousand  lakes  and 
tributaries — the  spawning  grounds  of  this 
mighty  host.  On  every  yard  of  every 
shore  of  every  winding  river  stream  and, 
lake  that  connect  with  the  sea,  dead  salmon 
can  be  seen  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  November  and  December. 

Another  marked  difference  between  the 
fish  from  the  two  oceans  are  the  greater 
number  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin  of  the  Pacific 
variety.  Accompanying  the  "run"  of  the 
Spring  salmon  and  the  Sockeye  salmon 
during  the  summer  months  is  a  large  trout, 
the  Steelhead,  these  may  also  be  found  in 
less  numbers  in  the  great  "run"  of  Cohoes, 
Humpies  and  Dog  salmon  during  the  fall 
months. 

From  all  the  local  eyewitnesses  I  have 
interviewed,  and  from  this  year's  report  of 
the  "run"  of  the  Sockeye,  I  incline  toward 
the  idea  that  at  least  this  one  variety  of  the 
salmon  comes  from  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  else  why  does  each  more 
northerly  river  have  its  "run"  each  year 
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before  its  next  more 
southerly  neighbor, 
occurring  several 
weeks  earlier  in 
Alaska  than  in  lower 
British  Columbia. 
This  early  Northern 
run  is  contrary  to 
the  fact  of  the  south- 
ern rivers  being  open 
all  the  year  or  earlier 
than  those  of  Alaska, 
and  the  water  being 
warmer  in  these 
more  southerly 
streams  after  the 
annual  flood  of  icy 
mountain  water  has 
passed  into  the 
ocean.  It  may  be 
that  the  Sockeye 
wander  more  than 
the  other  four  var- 
ieties of  this  huge 
and  interesting 
family. 

All  writers — whether  they  have  ever 
seen  a  Pacific  salmon  or  not — dwell  on  the 
mystery  of  its  disappearance  from  the  time 
the  fry  leave  the  fresh  water  until  four 
years  later  they  return  on  the  spawning  mi- 
gration from  their  unknown  feeding  places 
in  the  ocean.  I  do  not  find  this  borne 
out  by  present  facts.  Each  month — July, 
August,  September,  October,  November — 
I  have  seen  large  schools  of  young  sal- 
mon weighing  from  six  ounces  up  to  two 
pounds;  this  last  weight  would  include  fish 
of  over  one  year  old.  The  last  Dominion 
fish  trap  station  is  on  the  shore  of  Van- 
couver Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mainland, 
so  there  we  meet  these  immense  runs  of 
salmon  fresh  from  the  ocean,  and  repeat- 
edly while  watching  the  run  of  the  Spring 
and  Sockeye  salmon  and  the  Steelhead 
trout  I  have  seen  large  schools  of  year-old 
Spring  salmon  returning  from  the  sea;  also 
schools  of  young  Cohoes  and  Humpies, 
ranging  from  quite  small  fish  up  to  two 
pounds  weight. 

After  the  great  run,  with  its  accompany- 
ing heralds,  the  screeching  gulls,  the  crying 
seals  and  the  plunging  sea  lions,  had  passed 
up  the  straits,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sooke  that  empties  into 


Leaping  Dog  salmon. 


the  harbor  of  the 
same  name.  Here  I 
daily  caught  on 
small  trolling  baits, 
with  worm-baited 
hook,  numbers  of 
young  Spring  sal- 
mon fresh  from  the 
ocean  as  their  silver 
color  and  bright 
red  flesh  proclaimed. 
Later,  in  October 
and  November,  I 
caught  numbers  of 
young  Cohoes  from 
among  a  leaping 
school  that  were 
feeding  at  the  river 
mouth.  In  late 
November  all  of 
these  small  salmon 
have  again  disap- 
peared, we  know 
they  are  not  in  the 
river,  none  are  seen 
jumping  in  the  har- 
bor, so  we  think  they  do  finally  disappear 
at  this  age  and  size  into  the  ocean. 

As  far  as  a  year's  close  examination  of 
the  Steelhead  goes — watching  it  in  the 
great  fish  traps,  catching  it  in  the  harbors 
and  river  mouths,  admiring  its  fast,  hard, 
active  play  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod  and 
line  (a  true  trout's  action  if  ever  there  was 
one)  noting  the  straight  line  of  the  mouth, 
the  wide  peduncle  and  well-truncated  tail, 
noting  that  it  feeds  a  little  on  the  way  to 
the  spawning  grounds  (while  the  true  sal- 
mon eat  not  a  bite)  seeing  it  return  down 
the  river  after  spawning — while  every  true 
salmon  dies;  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  correctly  classified  as  a  trout, 
notwithstanding  Canadian  authorities  call 
it  a  salmon. 

All  of  the  three  more  valuable  fish,  the 
Spring  and  Sockeye  salmon  and  the  Steel- 
head trout,  running  in  the  summer,  seek 
the  larger  rivers  of  the  coast  to  spawn. 
Some  go  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  salt 
water  ere  they  deposit  the  eggs  and  milt,  a 
full  two  months'  trip  during  which  they 
do  not  eat,  the  three  remaining,  the 
Coho,  the  Humpy  and  the  Dog  salmon, 
seek  their  spawning  grounds  nearer  the 
mouths  of  the  smaller  rivers,  and  as 
I    am    studying    on    a   small    river — the 
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io-lb.  Steelhead  trout. 

Sooke — it  is  with   these  last  three  fish  I 
am  most  familiar. 

These  fall-running  salmon  go  more  direct 
to  their  spawning  grounds  than  do  the 
summer-running  ones,  as  usually  the  rivers 
are  full  by  October,  when  the  fish  are  riper 
and  more  ready  to  spawn.  The  last  season 
was  a  very  dry  one  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sooke  a  multitude  of  Cohoes,  Dog  salmon 
and  Steelhead  trout  collected,  beginning  to 
arrive  as  early  as  August.  In  the  narrow 
deep  mouth  of  the  river  they  leaped  and 
swam  about  for  full  two  months,  and  al- 
though each  variety  took  my  glittering 
baits,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  salmon, 
from  a  pure  sporting  instinct  and  not  as  a 
mistake  for  food,  as  every  stomach  was 
empty,  the  dissecting  knife  showing  only  a 
long  shriveled  stomach,  appendage  and 
intestine.  Fish  after  fish  was  laid  open 
before  our  wondering  eyes,  some  as  late  as 
November;  after  they  had  been  here  ten 
weeks  in  waiting,  yet  not  a  morsel  of  food 
could  have  penetrated  the  withered  re- 
mains of  the  stomach,  in  fact,  the  bodily 
cavity  of  every  fish  was  filled  with  the  two 
long  milt  bags  of  the  male  or  the  two  great 
strings  of  bright-red  eggs  of  the  female. 
This  does  not  always 
apply  to  the  Steelhead 
trout,  although  most  of 
them  were  ripe  for 
spawning  and  conse- 
quently almost  without 
stomachs. 

This  should  teach  us 
that  these  fish  should 
not  be  eaten  while  in 
this  condition,  yet  the 
Indians  were  busily  en- 
gaged every  night  net- 
ting  the   mouth   of   the 


Sooke,  just  above  the 
bridge,  and  these  fish 
w  e  r  e  sold  fresh,  or 
smoked  for  food.  These 
salmon  had  lived  for 
two  months  by  absorb- 
ing their  own  flesh,  and 
even  with  the  great  milt 
bags  of  the  male  or 
the  swollen  ovas  of  the 
females,  weighed  full 
twenty  per  cent,  less 
than  when  they  left  the 
ocean.  A  few  of  both 
males  and  females,  weakened  by  want  of 
food  and  daily  contact  with  the  emaci- 
ating fresh  water  (which  had  changed 
the  salmon  red  of  their  flesh  to  a  pinky 
white),  died  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
within  two  miles  of  the  far-sought  spawning 
grounds.  On  these,  and  on  many  of  the 
host  leaping  at  all  times  around  us,  we 
could  see  the  slime  that  had  gathered  on 
their  once  silvery  bodies,  now  alas  taking 
on  an  olive  hue  in  the  case  of  the  Cohoes,  a 
deep  crimson  on  the  slab  sides  of  the  Dog 
salmon  and  a  blackish  stain  on  the  shapely 
Steelheads  shining  scales.  The  longer 
they  are  away  from  the  life-preserving  salt 
water  the  fouler  they  become,  until  all  are 
heavily  coated  with  slime  and  some-  are 
fairly  furred  with  fungus,  so  that  the 
silvery  thing  it  was  a  pleasure  to  handle 
when  fresh  from  the  sea  water  becomes  as 
slimy  and  repulsive  as  the  coarsest  fresh 
water  fish.  While  it  was  impossible  in  the 
salt  water  to  tell  the  males  from  the  females 
now  the  great  hooked  jaw,  the  canine 
teeth,  the  lean  slab  sides  told  of  the  male, 
while  the  egg-bulged  abdomen  proclaimed 
the  female. 

All  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 


25-lb.  salmon. 
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tember  and  October,  a  few  hundred  fish 
could  daily  be  seen  struggling  up  the  shal- 
low river,  while  the  huge,  leaping,  splashing 
mass  still  waited  for  the  rains,  so  we  often 
followed  these  advance  fish  and  watched 
their  struggles.  The  river  was  almost  bare 
in  places  at  low  tide,  yet  from  where  we 
sat  in  our  canoe,  grounded  on  the  riffles, 
with  scarce  two  inches  of  water  gurgling 
past,  we  could  see,  aye,  and  often  touch, 
salmon  of  six,  eight  and  ten  pounds  weight 
that  actually  slid  past  us,  forcing  their  way 


worn  bodies,  until  finally  the  spawning 
host  had  literally  swept  the  river  bed  clean 
of  silt  and  slime  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  We 
saw  that  the  salmon  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  tides  as  they  often  fought  their  way 
up  at  low  water,  when  by  waiting  a  few 
minutes  the  flood  tide  would  have  helped 
their  passage. 

Up  the  river  they  struggled  until  the 
first  few  pools  were  literally  alive  with  fish. 
The  spawning  went  on  incessantly,  the 
females  taking  up  a  position  just  above 


Indian  lad  with  100  lbs.  of  speared  spawning  salmon.    The  little  lad  has  just 


;ed  from  the  pool. 


up  on  their  bellies,  on  their  sides,  splashing 
and  rolling  over  the  silt-covered  pebbles, 
dashing  against  the  rocks,  wearing  out 
their  tails  and  fins  against  the  ledges  until 
their  poor  bodies  were  shamefully  cut  and 
bruised. 

No  sooner  did  these  advance  salmon  flop 
into  a  pool  than  they  started  to  beat  out  a 
"nest"  or  depression  in  the  rocks  and 
pebbles,  displacing  round,  river-worn  stones 
weighing  as  much  as  three  pounds,  and 
much  gravel,  further  lacerating  the  already 


some  riffle  or  swift  water  and  exuding  a 
few  of  the  six  thousand  big  red  eggs  she 
carries. 

Two  weeks  after  the  first  salmon  had 
reached  the  first  pools  we  began  to  find 
exhausted  and  dying  and  dead  fish  on  the 
banks,  the  females  had  exuded  all  but  from 
two  to  twenty  eggs,  but  the  milt  bags  of 
the  male  were  not  so  denuded.  Every 
morning,  after  September  the  tenth,  as  our 
canoe  entered  the  riffles  of  the  Sooke,  we 
met   a  daily  increasing  stench  from   the 
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number  of  dead  salmon  exposed  by  the 
ebb  tide,  as  these  fish  when  dead  do  not 
float,  they  drift  along  the  bottom  of  the 
river  with  the  current  and  lodge  on  the  first 
bank  or  bar  they  strike.  In  October,  the 
poisonous  odor  was  so  strong  that  we  had 
to  paddle  down  the  river  at  lunch  hour. 
On  the  decaying  bodies,  numbers  of  gulls, 
crows,  mallards,  mergansers,  schools  of  sea 
perch,  sticklebacks  and  numbers  of  small 
minnows  fed.  For  the  first  two  weeks  the 
dead  fish  covered  the  bottom,  the  next  two 
weeks  saw  hundreds  of  backbones  alone 
remaining,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
riffle,  pool,  bar,  alike  were  covered  with  the 
remains  and  bodies  of  the  perishing  hosts 
and  the  air  was  polluted.  The  black  bear 
at  night  came  to  the  pool's  edge  and  gin- 
gerly pawed  out  a  large  ripe  dead  female 
that  had  perished  ere  she  had  spawned;  this 
he  carried  into  the  woods  and  tore  open, 
eating  the  eggs  alone.  Numbers  of  coons 
gathered  nightly  for  their  feast,  so  that  as 
the  flocks  of  gulls  had  flown  to  the  Straits 
and  all  the  crows  had  gone  to  their  roosting 
places  in  the  big  red  firs,  the  animals  alone 
at  night  feasted  on  the  dying  salmon. 

Daily  I  watched  the  fish  through  a 
powerful  glass,  often  standing  in  the  pools 
up  to  my  knees,  so  that  a  frantic  run  of 
plunging  salmon  has  almost  thrown  me 
down.  We  saw  the  females  remain  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  minutes  exuding  a  few 
of  the  red  eggs  (I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  see  the  egg  passing  out),  then  she  would 
turn  upon  her  side  and  give  a  few  spasmodic 
struggles  and  splashes,  displacing  more  of 
the  gravel  in  the  depression,  but  really 
relieving  herself  after  the  strain  of  spawn- 
ing. The  current  immediately  swept  the 
eggs  out  of  the  nest.  The  male  fish  closely 
following  her  every  movement  had  taken 
up  a  place  a  little  below  her — usually — and 
had  exuded  a  small  portion  of  the  milt. 
At  other  times  he  started  to  exude  after  the 
current  had  swept  the  eggs  many  feet 
below  him  and  consequently  out  of  his 
sight,  yet  he  contentedly  exuded  the  milt, 
confident  of  his  part  in  the  great  act  of 
procreation.  (Nature  has  given  him  lots 
of  leeway,  as  the  spermatozoa  in  the  milt 
will  live  four  minutes  in  fresh  water,  ample 
time  to  attach  and  vitalize  the  egg,  and  so 
powerful  is  the  milt  that  one  drop  of  his 
great  store  would,  if  properly  distributed, 
vitalize  all  of  her  six  thousand  eggs.) 


Below  every  riffle  hung  sticklebacks  and 
trout  of  all  sizes,  snatching  at  every  egg 
that  failed  to  find  a  safe  hiding  place  in 
some  crevice,  or  beneath  some  stone  or 
pebble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  eggs  spawned  are  used  as  food 
by  other  fishes,  for  from  the  moment  the 
salmon  start  to  spawn  the  trout  cease 
biting  at  nearly  all  lures — the  Indian 
method  of  using  the  salmon  eggs  or  the 
heart  of  the  salmon  for  bait  being  the  only 
way  to  catch  these  sea-running  trout.  I 
have  never  used  this  method,  but  when  you 
see  spotted  beauties  of  three  and  four 
pounds  weight  calmly  push  out  of  their 
mouths  the  bait  they  had  nibbled  at,  one 
feels  inclined  to  emulate  the  Red  brother. 

Great  numbers  of  the  eggs  are  killed  by 
being  covered  too  deeply  with  gravel,  as 
this  is  constantly  being  thrown  up  by  the 
spawning  fish,  until  their  poor  tails  and 
fins  are  denuded  of  skin.  In  October  many 
of  the  salmon  were  stripped  of  skin  from 
the  tail  to  the  dorsal  fin,  halfway  up  the 
back;  others  sailed  around  with  long 
streamers  of  dead  skin  floating  behind.  I 
have  actually  seen  the  bones  protruding 
from  a  living  swimming  fish! 

The  eggs  lie  in  the  river,  half  hidden  by 
the  stones  and  pebbles,  for  about  two 
months  in  this  latitude;  the  farther  north 
we  go  the  longer  we  find  it  takes  to  hatch 
the  eggs  out,  some  five  months  being  re- 
quired in  Alaska.  After  the  egg  comes  the 
little  alevin  with  egg  sac  attached,  making 
bright  yellow  spots  all  down  the  river,  so 
bright  that  they  attract  all  those  that  prey 
on  them  and  again,  in  this  alevin  stage,  are 
the  majority  eaten  as  food  by  other  fishes. 
The  alevins  live  on  the  contents  of  the  egg 
sac  for  several  weeks  and  while  it  is  still 
attached  they  can  be  seen  darting  at  tiny 
atoms  that  sweep  by,  learning  to  feed. 
The  trout  greedily  feed  upon  them  at  this 
stage.  Soon  the  last  traces  of  the  egg  sac 
passes  away  and  the  salmon  enter  on  the 
third  stage,  that  of  the  fry;  here  again  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  eaten  while 
they  are  very  small — wise  provision  of 
Nature — else  these  rivers  would  be  a  mov- 
ing mass  of  fish  instead  of  water. 

On  down  the  river  the  never-ending 
procession  of  the  fry  sweeps,  never  ceasing 
all  the  winter  months.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  schools  emerging  from  the  river, 
swim  about  undecided  which  turning  to 
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take.  The  one  to  the  right  led  through  the 
harbor  and  inlet  to  the  Straits,  to  the  left 
to  the  inner  harbor  and  after  a  fifteen-mile 
circle  back  to  this  same  river  mouth  again; 
yet  many  of  the  schools  passed  to  the  left, 
and  as  they  always  swim  against  the  tide, 
a  trip  of  many  days'  duration  ensued. 

If  the  water  in  the  river  becomes  muddy 
from  spring  floods,  the  fry  pour  out  into 
the  clearer  half-salt  water  of  the  harbor, 
as  the  salmon  is  a  pure-water  fish  until 
that  last  and  fatal  spawning  stage.     The 


for  food  to  the  hosts  of  swimming  and  flying 
things  that  follow  the  "run" — the  sea 
lions,  seals,  dog  fish,  sharks,  ospreys — the 
still  great  host  of  the  salmon  remaining 
had  sought  the  rivers'  mouths  only  to 
meet  the  nets  of  the  Indians.  Night  after 
night  the  great  seines  were  hauled  in  full  of 
these  ripe  dying  Cohoes  and  Dog  salmon 
and  spawning  Steelhead  trout.  Up  the 
rivers  with  loss  of  fins  and  tails  and  much 
accumulation  of  slime,  the  eager,  egg-laden 
fish  had  sped — to  meet  the  youngsters  of 


The  dead  covering  every  shore. 


fry  were  constantly  rising  and  biting  at 
every  small  object  on  the  surface,  rejecting 
the  majority,  retaining  only  the  eatable 
insects,  either  larva  or  pupa  on  which  the 
young  salmon  live. 

All  through  the  fall  months  we  watched 
the  slaughter  of  the  salmon  in  the  crowded 
mouth  of  the  Sooke.  After  the  millions 
that  had  been  caught  in  the  traps,  the  fish 
wheels,  the  seines,  the  purse  nets  that  line 
the  islands  and  rivers  and  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  the  thousands  that  daily  had  gone 


the  tribes  armed  with  iron-hook-tipped 
cedar  poles,  mere  boys  and  girls,  six  to 
twelve  years  old.  These  ruthless  destroyers 
drew  a  continuous  string  of  great  salmon 
from  the  spawning  pools.  1  have  seen  a 
wee  girl  knee-deep  in  the  pool  hooking  and 
struggling  with  great  fanged-toothed  Dog 
salmon,  three  of  which  would  have  out- 
weighed her,  yet  she  landed  her  big  fish 
regularly.1  I  have  sat  and  watched  a  lad 
of  twelve  gaff  dozens  of  these  salmon  in  an 
hour,   then   cutting  a  long  cedar  branch, 
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string  them  and 
wade  down 
stream  half 
floating,  half 
dragging,  his 
hundred 
pounds  of  fish. 
One  little  lad  1 
pictured, amere 
child  of  six, 
dashing  into 
the  pool  where 
swam  the  slimy, 
furred,  skin- 
frayed  salmon 
with  many  a 
dead  one  drift- 
ingbeneathand 
discoloring  the 
w a  t  e  r  and 
tainting  the  air, 
threw  his  spear 
into  a  great  fish 
— with  the  re- 
sult that  he  instantly  disappeared  into 
the  revolting  mass.  He  came  to  the  sur- 
face laughing,  and  we  saw  him  later  after 
his  clothes  had  dried  upon  him — one  cause 
of  tuberculosis  here. 

One  thing  that  astonished  me  was  the 
noise  a  swimming  salmon  makes  in  shallow 


The  awful  remains  of  a  net  full  of  dead  and  dying. 


water.  We 
often  heard 
them  pass  us 
on  the  riffles 
or  where  the 
water  just  fairly 
covered  their 
backs;  it  was 
a  not  unpleas- 
ant strumming 
sound  made  by 
the  fast  fan- 
ning of  the  tail, 
something  like 
the  first  beats 
of  a  game  bird's 
wings.  Again, 
when  they  are 
leaping,  they 
make  a  fast 
flapping  motion 
of  the  tail, 
sounding  exact- 
ly like  the  wild 
duck  leaving  the  water;  alas,  it  is  only 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  poor  dying 
things  to  dislodge  the  sea  lice  that  are 
fastened  onto  the  fins  and  tail. 

Watching  the  spawning  Dog  salmon  we 
were  astonished  to  see  the  male  constantly 
seize  the  female  by  the  tail  with  his  great 
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fanged  teeth  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  shak- 
ing her  as  a  dog  does  a  rat,  lacerating  the 
tail  severely;  may  not  this  cause  the 
wounds  we  cannot  account  for  in  the  great 
"run"?  It  was  most  pitiful  to  watch  a 
salmon  that  had  not  emaciated  and 
weakened  as  fast  as  its  mate,  following  a 
poor  dying  fish  hour  by  hour,  drifting  be- 
side it  when  the  current  carried  it  along, 
swimming  into  the  shallows  with  it,  pok- 
ing it  with  its  jaws  when  it  turned  on  its 
side  and  flapped  weakly — until  the  lowering 
river  left  the  dying  one  exposed  on  the 
pebbles  and  its  mate  splashing  and  plung- 
ing its  way  back  to  deep  water. 

Day  after  day,  later  in  the  fall,  the 
perishing  host  succumbed  in  thousands. 
Polluting  the  air,  making  us  finish  our 
study  pipe  in  mouth  and  with  great  speed. 
All  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river  were 
repugnant  to  the  eye.  Now  the  adult 
Indians  had  followed  the  salmon  that  were 
pouring  up  the  full  river  and  were  busily 
netting  the  pools  —  hideous  sepulchers 
where  the  living  fish  were  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  dead.  We  made  our  last 
trip  to  the  spawning  pools  late  in  Novem- 
ber. Our  way  up  the  river  was  heralded 
by  the  mallards  that  leaped  quacking  from 
their  awful  feast  (this  lordly  duck  lives  on 
decaying  salmon  from  choice),  followed  by 
gorged  crows  and  over-weighted  gulls  that 
cawed  and  squawked  away  on  carrion- 
tainted  pinions — no  wonder  each  bird  has 
to  take  a  drink  of  water  between  every 
mouthful  of  this  horrid  food.  The  instant 
our  canoe  turned  the  bend  and  came  into 
sight  of  the  first  riffle,  a  cloud  of  black  and 
white  wings  filled  the  air,  and  the  clamor 
borne  to  us  on  the  fetid  breeze  was  dis- 
comfiting. 

Never  since  I  read  Dante's  "Inferno" 
has  a  more  awful  sight  been  summoned  to 


my  vision.  The  shallow  pools  were  liter- 
ally filled  with  salmon,  each  fish  poised 
with  head  upstream,  each  body  discolored 
by  the  fresh  water  to  a  -sickly  yellow.  The 
pools  looked  like  great  slabs  of  yellow 
water-stained  marble,  the  blue  veins  the 
running  water.  Over  this  abomination  of 
diseased  dying  fish  we  paddled,  instantly 
the  mass  was  in  violent  commotion,  plung- 
ing and  leaping  beside  us,  the  turmoil  of 
living  fish  disturbing  the  next  layer  of  dead 
ones  below,  causing  them  to  rise  and  swirl, 
nodding  and  bobbing,  sending  spray  of 
deathly  odor  spattering  upon  us.  Hearing 
the  "tump"  of  a  paddle,  we  turned  our 
heads  to  see  two  Indians  in  one  of  their 
graceful  canoes  just  entering  the  riffle. 
They  ran  it  ashore,  leaped  out,  drew  out  a 
long  seine  and  encircled  the  pool — in- 
stantly the  net  was  full  of  struggling,  dying 
and  dead  salmon.  Steadily  the  two  Si- 
washes  drew  the  net  ashore,  the  "best" 
of  the  dying  fish  were  selected,  the  half- 
dead  ones  and  the  ghastly  remains  of 
hundreds  of  dead  ones  were  scraped  and 
dumped  off  the  net.  Later  in  the  day  we 
saw  the  klootchmen — women  of  the  tribe — 
cleaning  these  awful  things  preparatory 
to  smoking  them.  Before  I  made  my  visit, 
I  blamed  the  white  man's  whiskey  and  his 
vices  for  the  passing  of  the  Red  man  — 
now  I  include  the  salmon. 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me 
that  sea  lion  and  seal,  trap  net  and  fish 
wheel,  pound  net  and  seine,  gaff  and  spear, 
the  myriad  enemies  of  the  egg,  the  alevin 
and  the  fry,  will  soon  account  for  the  full 
tale  of  the  salmon,  and,  unless  we  have  a 
close  season,  or  a  series  of  close  seasons  as 
the  most  deeply  interested  men  advocate — 
our  grandchildren  will  have  to  go  to  a 
picture  book  to  see  what  a  salmon  looks 
like. 


Xot  the  least  important  member  of  the  crew. 
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WHERE  TO  GO 

OR  the  man  with  a  short 
vacation  and  limited  in- 
come, there  is  nothing 
that  will  give  greater 
return  for  the  outlay 
than  a  two-weeks'  cruise 
in  a  catboat,  sailing  at 
your  leisure  through  the  bays  and  inland 
waterways  of  the  Jersey  Coast. 

This  watercourse  starts  at  Bay  Head  and 
extends  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as 
Cape  May.  It  separates  a  narrow  strip  of 
beach  from  the  mainland,  where  are  situ- 
ated   many    of    the    prominent    summer- 


resorts,  besides  quaint  little  villages  that 
trace  their  settlement  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Captain  Kidd.  In  some  parts  the 
distance  between  mainland  and  beach  is 
great,  and  forms  extensive  bays,  while 
numerous  rivers  flow  back  through  the 
green  meadows  and  remind  one  not  a  little 
of  the  Holland  canals. 

Irrespective  of  these  streams,  Barnegat 
Bay  averages  five  miles  in  width,  and 
presents  about  thirty  miles  of  good  sailing 
water.  In  the  upper  part  there  is  very 
little  tide,  and  I  think  for  this  reason  the 
sailing  there  for  small  boats  is  preferable 
to  any  along  the  Jersey  Coast. 

Below  Harvey  Cedars  the  course  nar- 
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rows  considerably,  until  you  pass  into  the 
fine  stretch  of  water  that  has  made  Beach 
Haven  famous  for  sailing  and  fishing. 
From  here  to  Atlantic  City  you  run  through 
extensive  bays,  cross  New  Inlet  which  is 
just  opposite  Great  Ray,  and  then  sail 
through  a  series  of  thoroughfares  and  a 
drawbridge,  and  in  the  distance  see  Absecon 
Lighthouse,  which  marks  the  inlet  at  At- 
lantic City. 

The  channel  from  Atlantic  City  to  Cape 
May  is  a  little  more  intricate.  In  some 
places  the  thoroughfares  narrow  to  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  with  a  head  wind  and  the 
tide  against  you,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
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make  headway.  However,  Atlantic  City 
proves  so  attractive  to  many  of  the  cruisers 
from  the  upper  bays  that  few  venture 
below.  But  the  sailing  from  Longport  to 
Somers  Point,  and  the  stretch  along  the 
Seven  Mile  Beach  will  amply  repay  for  any 
trouble  you  may  have  in  getting  there. 
With  a  government  chart  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  follow  the  course,  though  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  the  most  direct  channel 
marked  out  by  one  who  has  been  over  the 
route. 

There  is  an  excellent  harbor  at  Cape  May, 
and  beside  the  usual  summer-resort  attrac- 
tions there  is  along  the  beach  one  of  the 


At  Harvey  Cedars. 


finest  speedways  for  automobiles  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

A  cruise  can  be  made  from  Bay  Head  to 
Beach  Haven  in  eight  days  and  yet  allow 
opportunity  to  run  up  the  more  important 
rivers,  such  as  the  Toms,  the  Metedeconk, 
and  a  few  minor  ones.  To  go  all  the  way 
through  to  Cape  May  and  return  would 
take  two  weeks,  allowing  a  day  or  two  stop 
at  the  important  places. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

My  experience  has  been  that  for  a  party 
of  four  a  thirty-foot  catboat  is  the  best 


type  for  cruising  in  these  waters.  It  can 
be  rented  at  either  Toms  River  or  Bay 
Head  for  fifteen  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars 
a  week.  The  cabin  should  be  fitted  with 
doors  and  mosquito  netting  tacked  over  the 
windows.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  Jersey  mosquito,  but  I  have 
passed  many  nights  on  the  Jersey  coast 
and  found  that  with  a  very  little  precau- 
tion one  can  escape  this  pest. 

A  canvas  awning  is  useful  to  stretch 
over  the  cockpit  when  it  rains,  and  when  at 
anchor,  during  hot  weather,  can  be  raised 
on  the  boom  as  an  awning.     There  is  room 
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These  thoroughfares  remind  us  a  little  of  Holland  canals. 


Numerous  rivers  How  back  into  the  main  land. 


A  village  wharf. 


for  two  berths  on  each  side  of  the  center- 
board,  and  an  old  quilt  makes  a  comfort- 
able mattress.  Make  your  outfit  as  simple 
as  possible — roughing  it  without  being  un- 
comfortable— is  truly  part  of  the  sport. 

Two  small  oil  stoves  will  do  the  cooking 
for  four,  and  a  coffeepot,  frying  pan  and 
deep  saucepan  complete  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils. A  few  tin  plates,  cups,  knives  and 
forks  of  the  cheap  variety  will  answer  every 
purpose.  Carry  a  box  of  beach  sand — it 
is  a  great  help  in  scouring  pots  and  pans. 
Don't  overstock  the  boat  with  provisions 
at  the  start,  for  you  can  always  make  some 


port  in  a  day.  Canned  soups,  bacon  in 
jars  and  condensed  milk  had  better  be 
sent  down  from  the  city.  If  you  ever  run 
short  of  lard  try  olive  oil  as  a  substitute  for 
frying  fish  or  steak. 

Fishing  tackle  and  a  gun  will  find  plenty 
of  use — the  former  in  Barnegat  Bay,  where 
the  best  fishing  is  opposite  Forked  River, 
and  the  latter  at  Harvey  Cedars,  though  of 
course  there  are  other  places  also  which 
are  interesting  to  sportsmen. 

The  cultivation  of  oysters  and  clams  has 
become  an  extensive  industry  in  these 
waters.     In  warm  weather  you  see  men 
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treading  clams  waist  deep. 
They  dig  them  with  their  toes, 
then  reach  down  with  their 
hands  and  place  six  or  eight 
at  a  time  in  a  boat  that  floats 
near  them. 

You  can  buy  these  clams 
for  thirty  or  forty  cents  a 
hundred,  and  fresh  from  the 
water  they  make  good  chow- 
der. In  cold  weather  oysters 
are  raked  with  oyster  tongs, 
two  long  poles  joined  like  scis- 
sors with  rakes  on  the  ends, 
which  curve  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Hard-shell  crabs  are  acs^. 
very  plentiful  and  are  deli-  ^^ss: 
cious  when  boiled.  Soft-shell 
crabs  are  a  little  more  difficult 
to  catch.  They  are  found  hid- 
ing in  the  thick  grass  along  the 
beach  and  can  be  scooped  up 
with  a  crab  net.  They  make 
the  best  bait  for  weakfish. 

The  United  States  Govern- 
ment chart  is  a  great  help  to 
the  cruiser;  it  not  only  gives 
accurately  the  depth  of  water, 
but  the  condition  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bay — important  when 
finding  an  anchorage  for  the 
night.  In  a  heavy  blow  an  an- 
chor will  seldom  hold  in  soft 
mud.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to 
stay  at  a  dock  at  night,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  heavy 
tide.  This  was  proved  to  our 
party  sometime  ago  at  Atlantic 
City.  We  tied  to  a  dock  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  tide 
was  high,  and  about  midnight 
were  left  high  and  dry  at  a  very 
uncomfortable  angle  on  the  edge  of  a  row- 
boat  slab  that  was  invisible  at  high  tide. 

The  existence  of  the  many  yacht  clubs 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  compara- 
tively recent.  Great  credit  is  due  the 
members  of  the  Bay  Head,  Sea  Side  Park, 
Island  Heights,  Toms  River  and  Beach 
Haven  yacht  clubs  for  the  impetus  they 
have  given  to  yachting  in  these  waters. 
Aquatic  sports  and  races  of  all  kinds  are 
entered  into  by  the  different  clubs.  Chan- 
nels have  been  staked  out,  and  buoys 
placed  on  treacherous  bars.  Two  or  three 
cruises  are  made  each  season  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  Commodore  and  Fleet 
captains,  and  all  rules  of  navigation  are 
strictly  followed. 

Of  course  a  successful  cruise,  like  every- 
thing else  of  its  kind,  depends  on  a  con- 
genial crowd — where  there  is  no  "kicking" 
and  where  every  one  is  willing  to  do  his 
share  of  the  work.  The  cost  for  a  party 
of  four  should  not  exceed  ten  dollars  a 
week  apiece,  including  the  eighteen  dollars 
a  week  for  boat  hire.  For  the  amount  ex- 
pended I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
healthful  or  more  enjoyable  way  of  spend- 
ing a  short  vacation. 


THE   VENGEANCE 


BY   CHARLES    FRANCIS    BOURKE 


HE  bleat  of  the  bugle 
shrilled  through  the 
squattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  as  the  cavalry 
command — forty  dust- 
blown  troopers,  headed 
by  an  officer  and  an 
Indian  scout  and  carrying  carbines  at  the 
trail — swept  up  to  a  big  square  log  house, 
the  Government  post  whence  Indian 
Agent  Rhines  directed  the  destinies  of 
the  Comanche  Reservation. 

The  bronzed  old  Captain  of  the  troop 
glared  from  under  his  shaggy  brows  at  the 
waiting  agent,  a  sardonic  smile  crinkling 
his  little  blue  pin-points  of  eyes. 

"So  your  red  wards  are  on  the  warpath, 
eh,  Rhines?"  Captain  Sharpe  remarked 
gruffly.  "  I  scented  what  was  coming 
before  your  wail  for  help  reached  the  Fort." 
.  He  glanced  at  the  front  of  the  post, 
seamed  and  scarred  with  bullets.  The 
Indian  Agent  nodded  sullenly. 

"Yes,  that's  their  mark,"  he  said. 
"About  a  hundred  Comanche  bucks 
jumped  through  here,  shooting  up  things, 
this  morning.  They  made  tracks  west; 
pressed  for  time,  too." 

"  Hiking  for  the  Red  Buttes;  making  for 
the  Overland  trail,  where  they  all  go,"  the 
Captain  growled.  "And  it's  up  to  me  to 
head  'em  off  and  round  'em  up  and  herd 
'em  back.  Sergeant  Wilson,  we'll  stop  for 
ten  minutes  to  water  the  horses,  while  I 
try  to  dig  a  few  details  out  of  friend 
Rhines." 

A  twenty-mile  ride  across  alkali  plains 
had  not  improved  Captain  Sharpe's  tem- 
per. Besides,  only  three  days  before,  he 
had  covered  the  same  ground,  when  called 
upon  by  the  Indian  Agent  to  arrest  Bull 
Bear,  the  rich  old  Comanche  chief,  officially 
accused  of   inciting  an   outbreak  of  the 


Reservation  red  men.  He  recalled,  with 
grim  satisfaction,  that  he  had  warned  the 
Agent  then,  that  the  arrest  of  the  old  chief 
meant  trouble  with  the  tribe;  and  the 
event  fully  confirmed  his  prophecy. 

"  Lodging  charges  against  that  old  inno- 
cent was  just  plain  idiocy;  do  you  suppose 
old  Bull  Bear's  risking  confiscation  of  the 
thirty  thousand  sheep  he's  got  grazing  on 
government  pasturage  down  yonder?" 
The  Captain  motioned  toward  the  sunlit 
shimmer  in  the  west,  that  gilded  a  broad 
prairie,  picked  out  with  white  fleeces,  like 
myriad  pawns  on  a  chessboard.  "You've 
let  loose  a  hell-bunch  of  murderers,  that's 
what,  Rhines.  I  wouldn't  own  your  con- 
science, not  for  the  whole  Panhandle 
country." 

"I  didn't  lodge  the  information  against 
Bull  Bear,"  the  Agent  returned  savagely. 
"  If  you  want  to  know,  it  was  Jim  Cleever, 
that  fellow  Washington  sent  down  here  to 
sink  wells  and  build  windmills  on  the 
Reservation.  Only,  if  it  gets  out — if  the 
Comanches  should  know  he's  peached " 

"Mr.  Well-digger  Cleever  may  regret 
putting  his  finger  into  this  Indian  pudding. 
Yes!    Why  did  he  butt  in?" 

The  Agent  shot  the  officer  a  sidelong 
glance,  but  the  Captain's  face  was  inscrut- 
able. Sharpe  had  once  met  Jim  Cleever, 
and  disapproved  of  the  man. 

"Well,  the  fellow  may  be  disinterested. 
Just  the  same,  if  a  case  is  made  out  against 
old  Bull  Bear — well,  you  know,  old  Bull's 
rich;  and  the  Department  doesn't  forget 
its  friends.     That's  a  cold  fact." 

The  Captain  squared  his  jaw,  his  face  set 
with  a  look  of  moody  speculation.  Indians 
were  not  to  his  liking,  but  he  hated  civilian 
spies  and  informers  constitutionally,  as  he 
hated  "squaw  men"  who  fattened  on  the 
Indians.     And  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
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Indian  who  plots  against  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  paternal  Government  stood 
fair  to  see  his  lands  and  live  stock  take 
wings.     Also  he  knew  Indian  vengeance. 

"Mr.  Jim  Cleever  had  better  watch  out; 
Indians  have  a  curious  faculty  for  finding 
out  things."  Sharpe  glanced  at  his  watch 
and  nodded  to  the  waiting  orderly.  "Are 
the  runaway  bucks  any  way  well-heeled, 
Rhines?" 

For  reply,  the  Agent  turned  into  the 
post,  reappearing  with  a  rifle,  as  the 
cavalry  troop  rounded  the  corner. 

"One  of  my  men  found  this  in  the  chap- 
paral  yesterday;  first  I've  seen  in  this 
country,  of  this  brand." 

"A  Mauser!"  Sharpe  examined  the 
murderous-looking  weapon  with  quick 
interest.  "And  brand  new.  That's  not 
a  Reservation  gun,  Rhines." 

"I  know  that;  and  it's  the  second  the 
guards  found  during  the  past  month,  be- 
sides a  full  clip  of  Mauser  cartridges." 

The  Agent  was  obviously  disturbed  in 
his  mind,  and  the  Captain's  brows  met  in  a 
black  scowl. 

"Infernal  things  kill  twice  as  far  as  our 
fool  carbines.  What  the  devil  is  this, 
Rhines?  Is  this  a  sample  of  fancy  firearms 
smuggled  in  to  your  tame  Reservationists, 
in  defiance  of  law?" 

"Search  me!  And,  just  to  top  off,"  the 
Indian  Agent  added,  with  a  tinge  of  maiice, 
"we  picked  up  about  a  peck  of  empty 
Mauser  clips  those  Comanche  gentlemen 
left,  after  they  smoked  us  up  last  night. 
The  bullets  went  right  through  both  walls 
— in  front  and  out  back." 

A  dull  red  burned  in  Captain  Sharpe's 
cheeks  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  little 
troop  of  cavalrymen;  leather-tanned  vet- 
erans, who  sat  their  horses  as  part  of  them; 
their  meager  "war-bags"  strapped  behind 
McCleilan  saddles,  the  regulation  cavalry 
carbines  sheathed  under  their  left  legs. 
That  short  carbine  was  the  weapon  the 
plains  cavalry  must  depend  upon  in  time 
of  trouble;  saber  and  revolver  were  merely 
"chasers"  useful  in  a  mix-up. 

The  evading  Comanches  outnumbered 
the  troopers  three  to  one;  the  odds,  in  case 
of  a  conflict,  did  not  enter  into  the  Cap- 
tain's calculations,  but  a  little  quiver  ran 
through  the  old  officer's  nerves  when  he 
imagined  those  same  Indians,  better  shot* 
than  the  Sioux,  armed  with  Mauser  rifles, 


hard-hitting  guns  that  would  clip  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet  into  a  squad  of  cavalrymen  at  a 
mile's  range.  Sharpe  came  out  of  his  reverie 
with  a  shrug  that  to  the  waiting  troopers 
meant:  "Oh,  damn  the  odds  anyway!" 

He  turned  again  to  the  Agent,  at  a  sud- 
den thought. 

"  Possibly  this  Reservation  well-digger 
of  yours,  Cleever,  may  have  some  informa- 
tion of  value;  where  is  he?" 

"El  Paso,  maybe.  Last  seen  of  him  he 
was  leaving  a  crack  in  the  atmosphere  in 
that  direction." 

Without  further  parley,  Sharpe  swung 
his  horse  to  the  head  of  the  troop,  his  face, 
with  its  savage  bronzed  mask,  drawn  and 
menacing.  The  evidence  of  the  Mauser 
rifles  had  suddenly  put  a  different  and  even 
more  ominous  aspect  on  the  flight  of  the 
Reservation  Indians.  Sharpe  had  firmly 
believed  Bull  Bear,  the  rich  old  Comanche 
chief,  innocent  of  evil-plotting;  now  it  was 
plain  that  the  Comanches  must  have  long 
prepared  to  break  away  and  had  jumped 
out,  fully  armed  and  equipped.  Bull  Bear's 
arrest  had  simply  precipitated  the  crisis. 
Also,  it  began  to  look  as  if  "Government 
Well-digger"  Cleever  had  done  a  man's 
duty  and  defied  the  Comanches'  vengeance. 

There  was  no  fault  in  the  plain  trail  left 
by  the  fleeing  Comanches;  for  twenty 
miles  it  led  straight  toward  the  Red  Buttes; 
painted  peaks  that  lay  upon  the  prairie 
like  the  jagged  teeth  of  a  colossal  under- 
shot jaw.  But  that  very  fact  puzzled  the 
shrewd  old  Indian  fighter. 

Immediately  ahead,  as  the  trail  lay,  a 
circular,  slate-colored  splotch  appeared  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks;  that  was  the  Giant's 
Cup,  a  great  natural  proscenium,  like  a 
titantic  tin  cup  lying  on  its  side,  walled  in 
by  rock.  There  was  no  hiding-place 
there,  and  the  Overland  trail  lay  at  right 
angles  to  the  northward.  Why  hadn't  the 
Comanches  switched  off? 

"They've  not  doubled  back,  nor  jumped 
off  the  trail,"  the  Brule  tracker  volun- 
teered, "but  there  is  the  trail  of  a  shod 
horse,  afraid  and  going  fast-  -the  renegades 
are  following  a  white  man.  See."  He 
opened  his  hand  and  showed  a  bottle- 
shaped  cartridge  shell. 

'"'More  Mauser  food,"  Sharpe  growled. 
He  tossed  the  binoculars  he  held  to  the 
Sergeant.  "See  what  you  make  ahead 
there,  Wilson!" 
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"There's  a  crazy  man  scootin'  round  in 
the  Cup,  sir;  acts  plum  loco,  dancing  like 
he's  dodgin'  bullets.  That's  it,  sir!  The 
Reds  are  playin'  rat  in  the  pit  with  him — 
missing  him  a  purpose;  the  ponies  are  at 
the  foot  o'  the  butte — the  devil!" 

The  Sergeant's  arm  gave  a  galvanic  jerk; 
the  glasses  dropped  from  his  grasp  and  he 
shook  a  trickle  of  blood  from  his  fingers. 
Overhead  a  flight  of  bullets  droned  like 
giant  bees. 

"Creased,  are  ye?"  Sharpe  snarled.  "The 
brutes  are  up  in  the  rocks — think  they  can 
stand  us  off  with  those  long-range  rifles. 
God  give  me  the  villain  that  heeled  'em!" 
he  piously  added.  "Open  order,  boys! 
For  the  pony  herd,  charge!" 

The  prompt  dash  was  coolly  calculated, 
for  Sharpe  knew  that  nothing  would  make 
a  Comanche  break  cover  quicker  than  the 
hazard  of  losing  his  mount,  the  better-half 
of  himself.  The  nightmare  of  shooting  up 
"tame"  Indians  oppressed  the  Captain, 
but  the  discovery  of  the  white  man  cruelly 
baited  by  the  Comanches,  roused  his  wrath. 

The  man  in  the  big  Cup  had  disappeared, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  charging  troopers  the 
rocks  vomited  Indians,  springing  from 
nowhere  and  scrambling  to  their  ponies 
like  stampeded  squirrels. 

"They'll  try  to  slide  through  us,  Ser- 
geant. Close  order!  Crowd  the  black- 
guards into  the  Cup;  we'll  pocket  'em." 

But  the  wily  Comanches  balked  at  a 
dash  through  regular  cavalry,  even  count- 
ing on  the  troop  not  shooting.  With 
the  command  within  easy  pistol  range,  the 
mounted  Indians  swung  sharply  into  the 
maw  of  the  rock-bound  amphitheater. 
Sharpe  gave  a  shout  of  satisfaction. 

"Keno!  They've  got  the  stage,  but 
we're  the  footlights.  Ride  herd,  men; 
ride  herd!     Good  Indians!" 

Captain  Sharpe's  chuckle  of  glee  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  roar  of  rage.  The  twinkling 
of  an  eyelash  too  late  he  saw  his  mistake. 
The  solid  rank  of  forty  troopers  fell  far 
short  of  reaching  across  the  face  of  the 
great  concave,  and  the  line  unconsciously 
swerved  toward  the  Comanches'  ponies. 

The  Comanches  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity;  bunched  together  they  swung 
across  the  grassy  concave  and  flashed  out 
into  the  open,  shaking  their  rifles  and 
yelling  in  savage  derision. 

Sharpe  pivoted  his  horse  with  a  mighty 


oath.  The  Comanches  on  their  fresh 
ponies,  the  wide  open  prairie  before  them, 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  fagged  troop 
horses;  but  suddenly  from  the  Giant's  Cup 
came  the  reports  of  rifles.  A  dozen  jumps 
opened  up  a  spectacle  of  Indian  vengeance 
that  made  Sharpe  fling  up  his  ready 
revolver  with  a  snarl. 

Inside  the  rocky  arch  a  squad  of  mounted 
Comanches  had  split  from  the  others  and 
fired,  point-blank,  at  a  white  man  who 
stood  spread-eagled  against  the  wall  with 
outstretched  arms.  Instantly  the  red  exe- 
cutioners whirled  their  ponies  and  dashed 
away  through  the  tall  grass  of  the  Cup,  but 
not  before  the  Captain's  revolver  spoke. 
One  of  the  Comanches  swayed  on  his  pony, 
dropping  his  rifle,  but  the  others  instantly 
closed  in  upon  him;  easily  outdistancing 
the  troopers,  they  made  off  after  the  main 
body  of  Indians. 

Sharpe  shook  his  clenched  fist  after  the 
evaders,  beating  back  a  temptation  to  fol- 
low them  with  a  volley  of  carbine  balls. 
Captain  Sharpe  was  not  done  with  the 
Comanche  band  yet,  and  he  had  a  brief 
vision  of  what  would  happen  at  their  next 
meeting.  Where  that  meeting  would  take 
place,  remained  to  be  seen.  Now  there 
was  immediate  business  toward. 

"They've  made  a  Greaser  get-away,"  he 
growled,  as  the  Sergeant  joined  him.  "All 
alive,  Oh!  Well,  that  saves  your  stripes 
and  my  shoulder  straps.  Look  to  that 
poor  devil." 

The  Sergeant  flung  himself  from  his 
horse  and  raised  the  head  of  the  man,  now 
huddled  in  a  heap  at  the  base  of  the  rocks. 
The  execution  squad  had  done  its  work. 

In  spite  of  the  blood-spattered  visage, 
Captain  Sharpe  recognized  the  victim,  and 
was  not  even  surprised.  He  had  guessed 
who  the  Comanches  were  after,  and  now  he 
simply  looked  down  at  the  shattered  body 
with  a  gloomy  brow. 

"It's  the  fellow  that  informed  on  Chief 
Bull  Bear,  Sergeant — Jim  Cleever.  Those 
devils  put  out  right  after  him." 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  man's  eyes 
opened.  He  stared  blankly  up  at  the 
cavalrymen. 

"I'm  Jim  Cleever,"  he  gasped,  "who 
called  me?"  the  filmy  eyes  cleared  sud- 
denly. "Oh,  I  remember.  They — got 
me,  Captain — but  I — took  it  standing. 
You  saw  that?" 
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Sharpe  coughed  gruffly  behind  his 
powder-stained  gauntlet. 

"Buck  up,  old  man,"  he  said.  "We'll 
pack  you  back  over  the  trail,  all  right!  If 
only  to  wipe  the  eye  of  those  red  devils  and 
that  double-barreled  old  traitor,  Bull 
Bear." 

A  look  of  panic  fear  sprang  into  Cleever's 
eyes.  "Bull  Bear!  My  God,  I  deserved 
it!     I — lift  me  up — I'm  choking." 

He  struggled  to  raise  himself  in  the  Ser- 
geant's arms.  A  terrible  spasm  shook  his 
mutilated  body;  his  blood-streaked  face 
worked  in  the  agony  of  death. 

"They  smoked  me  out,  Captain — "  the 
words  came  with  a  rattle.  "They  were  too 
quick  for  me.  They  chased  me  here. 
They  killed  me — God's  mercy!  They 
killed  me — with  my  own — my  own — ven- 
geance— oh  God!  Vengeance!"  The  word 
bubbled  through  a  torrent  of  blood;  the 
man  fell  back  with  glaring  eyes. 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord!" 
The  Captain  solemnly  bowed  his  gray 
head.  "But  by  the  Lord  Harry,  you  11 
get  vengeance  here,  if  I  live.  That  scoun- 
drel Bull  Bear  will  hang  for  this." 

"He's  gone  the  long  trail,  sir,"  the  Ser- 
geant said. 

"Detail  a  squad  to  bury  him.  We'll 
take  the  back  track  before  dark  .  .  . 
Poor  devil,  and  he  only  did  his  duty!" 

Darkness  was  already  falling,  with  a 
deep  moaning  wind,  precurser  of  a  night  of 
black  storm,  rising  over  the  plain.  Some- 
where in  the  Giant's  Cup  a  loafing  wolf 
mouthed  a  mournful  howl.  Sharpe  chafed 
with  inaction,  for  he  knew  that  the  evil 
work  of  the  Indians  was  only  begun;  he 
was  convinced  of  their  next  move,  when 
the  Brule  tracker  came  riding  in  to  report 
that  the  Comanches  had  struck  right  back 
over  their  own  trail  and  were  hard-riding 
toward  Rhines'  post.  If  they  were  going 
back,  it  was  because  they  had  pressing 
business  on  hand.  The  end  of  the  Co- 
manche outbreak  began  to  look  like  a 
matter  of  cold  Indian  vengeance,  wreaked 
upon  those  who  had  brought  about  Chief 
Bull  Bear's  downfall. 

"In  that  case,  Cleever's  number  one; 
Rhines  number  two,  and  number  three — " 
The  Captain's  mustache  bristled. 

The  return  march  of  Captain  Sharpe's 
forty,  following  the  back  trail  of  the  Co- 


manches was  taken  up  in  silence,  but  with 
significant  preparation  of  things  to  come. 

The  troopers  had  served  their  plains' 
apprenticeship — a  generation  before,  some 
of  them;  the  way  of  the  West  was  to  them 
an  open  book.  They  recognized  the  brief 
warning  of  the  coming  storm — the  cruel 
Norther  of  the  Panhandle,  that  swoops 
down  through  a  semi-tropical  night  like  a 
blast  from  the  Arctic  regions,  dropping  the 
temperature  forty  degrees  in  so  many 
minutes.  Men  and  horses  shrivel  in  that 
icy  breath,  and  sleep  and  die.  And 
Sharpe's  little  squadron  was  in  light  march- 
ing order,  thirty  miles  from  nowhere. 

"Why  didn't  he  lie  it  out  in  the  Cup?" 
the  Brule  tracker  grumbled  to  the  Ser- 
geant. "Those  renegade  Comanches  will 
back-track  till  the  whoop  and  the  snow 
comes.  Then  they'll  jump  away  south, 
leaving  no  trail." 

"Right-o!  Johnny.  Only  the  Cap's  got 
blood  in  his  eye;  he  won't  be  happy  till  he 
wipes  out  that  Cleever  score.  Y'  better 
stow  that  liquor,  Johnny  boy,  an'  pack  on 
what  duds  you  got.  Goin'  to  be  chilly 
pretty  quick." 

Turning  neither  to  right  nor  left,  Captain 
Sharpe  plodded  onward,  immutable  and 
inscrutable  as  an  illustrious  prototype  had 
plodded  a  century  before,  over  Russian 
steppes,  and  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
weather  before  him.  The  Sergeant  read 
his  thoughts  rightly.  The  dead  face  of  the 
unfortunate  Government  employee  beck- 
oned to  him.  A  cold  thirst  for  vengeance 
on  the  murderers  submerged  every  other 
thought.  It  was,  too,  as  if  the  obsession 
blunted  his  sense  of  plains-craft,  for  he 
passed  unnoticed  the  tracker's  anxious 
scrutiny  of  the  Comanches'  trail.  In  his 
own  mind,  Sharpe  saw  the  Indians  whose 
slot  he  followed  like  a  homing  pigeon, 
making  straight  for  their  destination, 
regardless  of  all  else. 

The  bitter  cold — the  flying  scud  that  cut 
their  faces  like  knives,  ruffling  the  troop 
horses'  hides  like  a  beaver's  fur — the 
terrible  night  ride  before  them — all  these 
mattered  nothing.  In  Sharpe's  mental 
vision,  the  glare  of  burning  houses  had 
switched  from  West  to  East;  in  place  of 
innocent  settlers  slaughtered  wantonly,  he 
saw  a  little  company  of  men  whom  he 
knew,  surprised  by  a  savage  onslaught  in 
the  night,  and  fighting  for  their  lives  at  the 
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Reservation  post.  This  was  why  Captain 
Sharpe  smiled  while  the  Brule,  swung  on 
one  side  of  his  pony,  sought  vainly  for 
Comanche  signs;  the  veterans  at  his  heels 
eloquently  cursed  the  cold,  the  Captain's 
headstrong  impetuosity  and  the  elusive 
"jumping  off"  place  that  would  not  show 
up,  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  blast. 

Sharpe  had  lived  long  enough  to  disbe- 
lieve in  probabilities,  and  to  trust  his 
instincts.  His  own  immunity  from  Co- 
manche vengeance  was  growling  behind 
him.  But  post  agent  Rhines  had  no  such 
immunity.  The  avengers  who  had  posted 
after  poor  Jim  Cleever,  and  wiped  out  one 
cause  of  their  old  chief's  disgrace,  would 
not  neglect  the  agent — they  would  make 
as  clean  a  sweep  as  they  conveniently 
could.  That  was  Comanche  nature — tribal 
honor,  indeed,  demanded  it.  It  only 
meant  a  thirty-mile  ride,  and  fresh  ponies 
for  a  final  get-away. 

"Plain  as  headquarters'  flagstaff,"  he 
grunted.  "Some  unhanged  vermin  made  a 
pot  o'  money  smuggling  arms  to  the  bucks. 
Cleever  got  next,  poor  devil,  and  peached 
on  old  Bull  Bear.  I  suppose  that  old  fool 
wanted  to  stir  up  just  one  last  big  fandango 
before  he  traveled  where  he  couldn't  take 
his  sheep.  Then  the  bucks  boiled  over, 
and  things  happened — and  they're  happen- 
ing now,  I'll  bet  a  hat.  Poor  Cleever — 
and  poor  Rhines.  It'll  be  tough  on  him  to 
pot  his  pets.  There'll  be  resignations  due 
before  morning,  or  I'm  no  prophet." 

The  norther  came  down  in  a  solid  wall, 
yelling  like  a  colony  of  wild-cats;  thirty 
degrees  of  merciless  frost  drove  the  blood 
from  their  veins — and  still  Sharpe  pushed 
on,  boring  diagonally  into  the  sand  and 
sleet,  his  forty  cavalrymen  stumbling  after, 
shielding  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

There  was  no  question  of  hunting  a 
"jump-off"  trail  now.  The  sand  that  had 
covered  that  trail  a  few  hours  before  was 
now  whirling  miles  away  to  the  southward 
and  the  Gulf.  The  only  wonder  the  men 
permitted  themselves  was  that  the  tireless 
muffled  officer  who  led  them  did  not  swing 
off  down  wind  on  a  blind  lead,  trusting  to 
pick  up  the  spoor  of  the  Comanches,  when 
the  storm  passed,  or  when  morning  broke. 
But  the  Captain  was  plainly  bent  post- 
ward,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  troopers  knew  the  old  fighter  too  well 
to  dare  voice  their  inward  speculations;  it 


was  not  a  night  in  a  norther  that  would 
send  Captain  Sharpe  to  cover;  that  much 
was  sure. 

"Any  way,"  the  Sergeant  remarked  to  a 
grumbling  private,  "it's' just  char'tible  to 
s'pose  he's  hell-bent  on  shooting  up  some 
kind  o'  brand  o'  Reds — if  he  on'y  cleans 
out  what's  left  in  the  Reservation.  I've 
seen  Cap  mad  before.  It's  that  well-digger 
business  't's  got  him  locoed.  You  see, 
Billy." 

"We'll  have  to  butt  'em  with  our  heads 
if  we  do  'em  damage,"  the  other  returned. 
"I'm  froze.  Couldn't  handle  a  gun  no- 
how." 

Before  midnight  the  troop  was  in  pitiful 
straits.  Now  the  Sergeant  rode  in  the 
rear,  sheathed  saber  in  hand,  prodding  up 
laggards,  and  the  exhausted  men  gripped 
leather  and  horsehair  to  hold  their  saddles. 
The  horses  tottered.  Sharpe  saw,  but  he 
also  knew,  if  they  had  not  lost  their  way  in 
the  driving  storm  that  the  post  must  be  at 
hand. 

He  crushed  back  his  own  anxiety  as  he 
glanced  back  at  the  rocking  troopers,  and 
stumbling  horses — gray  shadows  under  the 
pale  stars  that  broke  through  the  hurrying 
cloud  rifts.  Suddenly  he  pulled  in  his 
horse,  electrified  by  an  acrid  smell  and 
faint  crackling  sound  that  drifted  from 
somewhere  upwind.  A  murky  smudge 
surrounded  them,  but  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing that  distant  sound,  like  the  snapping 
of  dry  twigs. 

"We've  overshot  it!  Left  wheel!"  he 
shouted.  "I  knew  it!  Hell's  broke  loose 
— they're  fighting  at  the  post.  Steel  'em, 
boys!  Here,  boy — give  old  Rhines  a 
howdy.     Blow,  you  frozen  little  cuss!" 

"Ta-ra-ra,  ta-ra-ra!"  The  bugler's  brazen 
note  sung  out  on  the  storm-swept  prairie. 
The  cracking  of  rifles  died  down,  to  break 
out  again  in  a  smashing  volley. 

"That'll  tell  'em  old  Ali  Baba  and  his 
forty  thieves  are  on  the  job!  Blow  your 
lungs  out,  kid.  Unsling  carbines!  Sounds 
like  they're  pining  for  light  or  Blucher  over 
there  all  right." 

"  By  God,  there'll  be  no  Mex.  get-away 
nonsense  this  trip!"  The  Sergeant  ran  his 
horse  alongside  his  officer,  fumbling  with 
his  carbine.  "By  Jim,  the  old  man's  got 
brains.  The  Reds  did  hike  back.  They've 
fired  the  post,  too." 

Like  a  picture  picked  out  of  the  gloom, 
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the  flaring  rifles  showed  up  the  square  bulk 
of  the  Reservation  log  house,  through  the 
smother  of  burning  outbuildings,  spurting 
fire  from  every  crack  and  loophole.  In 
front  a  dense  body  of  Indians  was  massed, 
and  the  Captain  saw  the  big  double  doors 
of  the  post  totter  inward  on  their  hinges. 

"They're  bunched  up,  volley-firing — 
beating  'em  in  with  bullets.  There  they 
go — the  Reds  are  jumping  the  boys.  Herd 
'em,  lads!    And  damn  the  odds— bore  'em!" 

The  defiant  shouts  of  the  post  defenders 
answered  the  long-drawn  howl  of  the 
Comanches.  Whooping  and  yelling  the 
Indians  rushed  their  ponies  at  the  wrecked 
doorway.  For  an  instant  the  opening 
seethed  black  with  plunging  bodies,  lighted 
up  fiendishly  red  in  the  flare  of  the  de- 
fender's rifle  fire. 

"  Ta-ra-ra,  ta-ra-ra!" 

A  shriller,  panic-stricken  yell  rose  in 
answer  from  the  mass  of  charging  Co- 
manches— like  a  picture  wiped  from  a  slate 
the  mob  in  the  jammed  doorway  melted 
and  vanished;  the  prairie  storm  rose  and 
gave  tone,  and  the  troop  swung  in  half 
circle  up  to  the  left,  sweeping  the  Indians 
before  it;  through  the  sonorous  groan  cf 
the  gale — over  the  frenzied  squattering  of 
Comanche  hoofs  flying  toward  the  Reserva- 
tion, the  brazen  bleat  of  the  bugle  sounded 
the  reprieve  of  the  besieged  post: 

"  Ta-ra-ra,  ta-ra-ra!  The  cavalry!  Come 
out  and  meet  us — come  out  and  greet  us! 
Ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra!' ' 

Outside  the  post  the  troop  horses 
stamped  and  snorted,  hot  from  their  chase 
after  the  stampeded  Comanches. 

In  the  red  flare  of  the  sputtering  post 
lamps,  paling  in  the  morning  light,  Captain 
Sharpe  gazed  under  his  shaggy  brows  at  the 
Agent,  his  old  face  set  and  grim  as  a  rock. 

"So  your  red  wards  made  a  try  at  you, 
eh,  Rhines?"  the  Captain  said.  "Well, 
they're  herded  home  at  last.  You'll  prob- 
ably find  a  few  winged.  They  got  another 
conspirator  back  there  at  Red  Buttes— 
maybe  he  was  the  better  man  of  the  two." 

"Who?"  asked  the  Agent  quickly. 

"That  poor  devil  that  ferreted  out  Bull 
Bear's  break-away  game,  and  skipped  for 
his  life — Cleever."  The  veins  in  the  Cap- 
tain's forehead  stood  out  like  red  cords. 
"And  by  the  Lord  Harry,  Bull  Bear  and 
the  rest  will  hang  for  that  murder!" 


Indian  Agent  Rhines  relieved  himself  of 
the  mightiest  oath  in  his  well-stocked 
vocabulary.  His  powder-scorched  eyes 
bulged  in  his  head. 

"Cleever!"  he  shouted.  "Why  that  un- 
hanged villain  caused  this  whole  trouble. 
Cleever!"  he  roared.  "Why,  man,  he 
furnished  those  patent  rifles  and  cartridges 
to  the  Comanche  bucks." 

"Little  overexcited  by  this  fight,  ain't 
you,  Rhines?"  the  Captain  asked  kindly. 

"If  I  am,  I've  got  five  or  six  men  shot 
up  and  the  post  burned  and  I've  lost  my 
job  for  shooting  tame  Comanches  that  are 
home  tucked  in  their  blankets  by  now. 
Ask  the  tribal  delegation  that  blew  in 
to-day  and  split  on  the  whole  plot,  to  save 
old  Bull  Bear's  bacon.  Cleever's  been 
smuggling  arms  to  the  bucks  for  months, 
knowing  they'd  jump  out  pronto,  if  he 
could  get  poor  old  Bull  Bear  pinched. 
Then  he'd  come  in  for  a  crack  at  the  Chief's 
confiscated  live  stock.  Don't  you  see? 
Oh!  it  was  a  lovely  game!" 

Captain  Sharpe's  world  was  capsized  and 
he  was  swimming  in  deep  waters.  He 
passed  a  dazed  hand  over  his  forehead. 

"Played  the  middle  from  both  ends,  did 
he?  But  how  in  the  name  of  Hermann  and 
all  the  jugglers  did  he  sneak  in  the  arms  and 
ammunition?"  The  words  babbled  out 
almost  unconsciously. 

"Shipped  in,  in  structural  iron  and 
barrels  of  cement  for  his  wells — God  knows 
how.  Hid  out  the  guns  in  the  bush  and  the 
bucks  left  the  price — fifty  dollars  a  throw. 
It  all  came  out  to-day.  And  the  bucks 
put  right  after  him,  did  they?  I  see — 
they  got  on  to  him.  And  they  got  him? 
Glory  be!  God  bless  'em!  I'd  give 
twenty  Government  jobs  to  know  that. 
The  Machiavelian  gun-smuggling  sheep- 
thief!" 

"And  that's  the  vengeance  he  meant," 
Captain  Sharpe  said,  slowly  stroking  his 
grizzled  mustache.  "And  we  fired  a 
volley  over  his  grave!  Rhines,  my  boy,  if 
you'll  just  give  me  a  drink,  I  think  I'll  be 
hiking  back  to  the  Fort,  and  send  in  my 
resignation.  I'm  getting  too  old  for  active 
service.  I'm  not  hip  to  these  new-fangled 
Reservation  politics." 

"I'll  join  you  in  both,"  Agent  Rhines 
said  dryly.  "This  country  ain't  healthy 
for  either  of  us.     Here's  how,  Captain!" 

"How!"  responded  Captain  Sharpe. 


CROSSING  THE  PANAMA  ISTHMUS 
WITH  BUCCANEER  MORGAN 

BY   JOHN    R.   SPEARS 

DRAWING    BY    ALLEN    TRUE 


HE  development  of 
Henry  Morgan  as  a 
buccaneer  chieftain  is 
a  subject  of  unceasing 
interest.  When,  after 
the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition under  Mans- 
velt,  he  had  thought  to 
gather  a  fleet  of  his  own,  he  had  found  it 
expedient  to  sail  from  port  to  port  in  his 
own  ship,  and  invite  the  gentlemen  adven- 
turers, not  to  follow  him,  but  to  meet  and 
select  what  town  they  would  loot,  and  elect 
from  among  their  number  a  chieftain  in 
whom  they  would  have  confidence.  But 
now  that  he  had  led  at  the  raiding  of  three 
cities,  and  had  in  every  case  succeeded  well, 
although  in  two  of  the  raids  he  had  suffered 
much  from  desertions  from  his  fleets,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  much  as  to 
invite  any  one  to  follow  him.  For  every 
adventurer  was  more  than  eager  to  join 
him  wherever  he  might  go. 

Accordingly  Morgan  "stopped  the 
mouths  of  many  who  were  creditors  to  his 
men  for  large  sums,  with  promises  of 
greater  achievements  than  ever,"  in  a  new 
expedition  which  he  at  once  began  to 
organize.  As  said,  there  was  no  inviting 
men  to  go  this  time.  Instead  he  wrote 
letters  to  "all  the  expert  pirates"  of  the 
British  and  French  West  Indies,  "including 
the  governor  of  Tortuga,"  named  Port 
Cuillon,  Santo  Domingo  (at  the  island  now 
called  La  Vache),  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  said  to  all  that  if  they  wished  to 
go  with  him  they  would  better  get  around 
there  on  time — that  is,  early  in  October, 
1670.  To  this  port,  therefore,  came  the 
most  remarkable  host  of  pirates  ever  seen 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     For  in  num- 


bers it  far  exceeded  any  other  buccaneer 
gathering,  and  the  buccaneers  were  the 
most  interesting  of  all  pirates.  The  Eng- 
lish predominated,  the  French  were  next 
in  number,  and  then  came  wide-beamed 
Dutchmen,  shoal-bellied  Yankees,  swarthy 
Greeks,  Italians,  and  negroes  of  every  hue. 
Some  were  men  of  wealth  who  came  in 
ships  of  their  own  that  were  fit  for  men-o'- 
war;  some  brought  armed  merchantmen; 
some  came  in  low,  flat  hulls  under  lateen 
sails — the  genuine  picaroons — some  had 
dugouts  only,  while  a  few  made  their  way 
on  foot  through  the  mountains  of  that  part 
of  Santo  Domingo  now  called  Hayti,  and 
after  incredible  hardships  and  dangers, 
reached  the  shores  of  the  harbor  where  the 
fleet  was  gathering,  and  were  carried  off  to 
the  ships  by  the  boats  that  came  ashore  for 
water. 

Including  the  reinforcements  that  joined 
him  after  he  anchored  under  Cape  Tiburon, 
Morgan  gathered  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven 
ships,  the  smallest  of  which  carried  four 
cannon.  His  flagship  was  a  fine  frigate 
that  mounted  twenty  heavy  guns  on  the 
main  deck  with  eight  brass  pieces  on  poop 
and  forecastle.  The  exact  number  of  guns 
in  the  fleet  is  nowhere  told,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  numbered  more  than  four 
hundred.  If  a  buccaneer  were  to  gather  a 
fleet  relatively  as  strong  in  these  modern 
days  he  would  have  to  secure  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  all  the  unarmored  cruisers 
and  gunboats  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

That  such  a  number  of  private  armed 
ships  as  this  should  have  been  assembled 
voluntarily,  and  even  eagerly,  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a 
Spanish  port,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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facts  in  the  annals  of  the  sea;  but  the 
further  fact  that  one  man,  and  he  a  mere 
sea  rover,  should  have  been  able  to  take 
command  of,  and  preserve  discipline 
among,  such  a  horde,  is  without  parallel. 
For  without  exception  every  crew  was 
composed  of  outlaws  and  cutthroats,  and 
many  of  the  individuals  were  of  that  most 
desperate  class  of  adventurers,  the  edu- 
cated gentlemen  who  have  gone  wrong. 
They  boasted  of  their  freedom  and  their 
contempt  for  all  authority;  they  had, 
indeed,  come  to  the  West  Indies,  in  most 
cases  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of 
ordered  government  and  civilized  society. 
They  were  animated  by  the  strong  sus^ 
picions  always  found  in  criminal  minds, 
and  between  the  different  nationalities 
there  was  a  smoldering  race  hatred  that 
was  constantly  aggravated  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  individuals. 

Two  appeals  only  could  a  leader  make 
to  such  crews:  To  a  man  they  were  hero 
worshipers,  and  to  a  man  they  were  out 
for  what  they  called  "sugar."  As  the 
chief  of  this  horde,  Henry  Morgan  was  not 
only  a  self-made  man,  but  he  was  a  self- 
made  admiral.  Though  a  pirate,  and 
devoid  of  the  honor  that  may  sometimes 
prevail  among  thieves,  he  Was  in  those 
characteristics  that  make  a  successful 
leader  of  fighting  men  a  genuine  hero.  He 
ruled  these  savages  because  he  was  their 
king  through  that  kind  of  a  Divine  right 
that  is  born  of  ability. 

The  happy-go-lucky  buccaneers  came  to 
the  rendezvous  in  ships  that  had  of  food 
scarcely  enough  to  supply  their  crews  while 
on  the  way.  Morgan  sent  four  hundred 
men  ashore  where  they  killed  and  salted 
enough  Spanish  cattle  and  hogs  to  supply 
the  entire  fleet  for  the  expedition.  He 
sent  six  ships  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  the  Rio  Hacha,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  to  loot  a  town,  called 
Rancharia,  that  was  noted  for  its  exports 
of  grain.  This  expedition  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  its  mission.  It  captured  in  the 
river  a  Spanish  merchantman  that  was  full 
of  grain,  and  then  the  buccaneers  landed 
and  looted  the  town.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  plate  and  coin  were  obtained,  after 
which  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  give  four  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  as  a  ransom  to  save  their  houses  from 
the   torch.     But   unhappily   for  the  buc- 


caneers one  of  their  number  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  information  that  he  gave 
the  Spanish  cost  them  many  lives,  as  shall 
appear. 

Having  provisioned  his  fleet,  Morgan 
called  a  council  of  the  buccaneers  to  select 
a  town  to  plunder.  The  whole  host  would 
have  followed  him,  if  he  had  dictated  the 
course,  but  he  was  an  easy  boss — our  mod- 
ern civilization  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania has  produced  none  superior — and  he 
ruled  by  making  them  think  they  were 
doing  as  they  pleased.  The  chances  for 
luck  at  three  places  were  considered — 
Havana,  Cartagena  and  Panama — but 
Panama  was  chosen,  though  it  lay  on  the 
farther  side  of  an  isthmus  with  which  not 
a  man  in  the  fleet  was  acquainted.  The 
deciding  argument  of  those  who  urged  the 
selection  of  Panama  gives  one  an  interest- 
ing view  of  the  buccaneer  mind.  They 
said  Morgan,  while  at  Porto  Bello,  had 
promised  the  president  of  Panama  to  cross 
the  Isthmus  in  the  following  year,  and  that 
they  would  have  better  luck  if  they  were 
to  keep  this  promise. 

When  the  destination  of  the  fleet  had 
been  selected,  Morgan  hoisted  the  flag  of  a 
British  admiral;  divided  the  fleet  into  two 
squadrons,  and  appointed  a  vice  admiral 
over  one  of  them;  issued  commissions  that 
had  been  signed  in  blank  by  the  governor 
of  Jamaica  to  every  officer  in  the  fleet,  and 
then,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  every 
ship,  he  sailed,  on  December  16,  1670, 
from  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo  bound 
for  Santa  Catarina  or  Old  Providence 
Island. 

Four  days  later  the  island  was  sighted. 
Having  no  men  in  his  fleet  who  could 
guide  his  expedition  across  the  Isthmus, 
Morgan  had  come  to  capture  this  penal 
settlement  as  Mansvelt  had  done,  in  order 
to  secure  guides  from  among  the  convicts. 
Since  the  preceding  raid,  Santa  Catarina 
had  been  fortified  anew,  and  in  much 
stronger  fashion  than  before,  but  the 
governor  was  a  sneak  and  a  braggart. 
For  when,  after  a  little  fighting  had  been 
done,  he  was  summoned  to  surrender,  he 
stipulated  to  do  so  if  Morgan  would  first 
go  through  the  form  of  a  fierce  battle — 
would  fife  many  broadsides  of  blank 
cartridges  to  which  the  governor  was  to 
reply  with  guns  aimed  to  miss. 

What  Morgan  thought  of  such  a  captain 
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one  may  imagine,  but  the  matter  was 
arranged  and  carried  out,  after  which  the 
buccaneers  took  possession.  The  prisoners, 
including  women  and  children,  numbered 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men  were  soldiers  and 
eight  were  convicts.  The  disparity  be- 
tween convicts  and  soldiers  gives  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  way  the  Spanish 
Government  then  conducted  its  colonial 
affairs.  A  considerable  quantity  of  am- 
munition was  captured,  besides  cannon  and 
other  arms,  but  the  buccaneers  were  more 
pleased  with  the  fresh  vegetables  and  meat 
that  they  obtained — especially  with  the 
meat.  For  they  not  only  found  cattle  and 
poultry  in  abundance,  but  immense  flocks 
of  wild  pigeons.  The  fact  that  the  wild 
pigeons  that  once  darkened  the  skies  above 
the  United  States  used  to  winter  on  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  may  explain  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  those  birds — they 
may  have  been  swept  out  to  sea  by  a  storm 
during  the  fall  migration. 

At  Morgan's  request  the  governor  of 
Santa  Catarina  named  three  convicts — two 
Indians  and  a  negro — who  were  familiar 
with  the  trails  of  the  Isthmus  between 
Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  The  negro, 
when  promised  a  share  of  all  the  plunder  to 
be  obtained,  readily  promised  to  serve  as 
guide,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  considering 
how  Indians  usually  hated  the  Spanish, 
that  the  two  Indians  denied  knowing  the 
routes.  And  when  they  were  stretched  on 
the  rack  one  of  them  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  serve  until  he  died.  The  other 
promised  to  serve  and  apparently  kept 
faith  with  his  tormentors. 

In  the  early  days  the  trail  across  the 
Isthmus  had  been  a  road  wide  enough  for 
two  carts  abreast  from  Panama  to  Nombre 
de  Dios,  but  in  1670  the  merchandise  of 
every  kind,  from  hides  to  pearls,  was 
loaded  on  mules  at  Panama  and  carried  as 
far  as  a  village  called  Cruces,  twenty-four 
miles  from  the  city,  and  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Chagres  River.  There 
the  coarser  merchandise  was  loaded  upon 
boats  that  carried  it  around  by  the  sea  to 
Porto  Bello.  The  precious  metals,  coin 
and  jewels  were  carried  all  the  way  to 
Porto  Bello  on  m  tiles,  because  the  Spaniards 
had  no  confidence  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
tect such  treasures  from  the  buccaneers, 
once  it  was  afloat  on  salt  water.     Panama 


was  at  all  times  a  city  of  merchants  and 
freighters  only,  and  the  freighters  under- 
stood so  well  the  rules  by  which  rates  of 
transportation  are  made  that  the  price  of 
carrying  a  mule  load  across  the  Isthmus 
was  thirty  pieces  of  eight  while  the  same 
service  from  Amapala  Bay  across  Honduras 
to  Puerto  Caballos  was  but  nine. 

After  a  consultation  with  his  guides, 
Morgan  decided  that  he  ought  to  take  his 
force  up  the  Chagres  River  rather  than  by 
way  of  the  Porto  Bello  branch  of  the  trail. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to 
capture  a  strong  fort  called  San  Lorenzo 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Accordingly 
three  ships  and  four  hundred  and  seventy 
men  were  sent  under  a  Captain  Bradley 
(or  Brodely),  to  do  this  work.  Morgan 
supposed  that  if  a  small  squadron  were 
sent  the  Spaniards  would  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  it  was  all  the  fleet,  and 
would  therefore  have  no  fears  of  a  raid  on  a 
larger  town  than  Chagres  that  stood  behind 
Fort  San  Lorenzo. 

Bradley  landed  in  the  bay  where  Colon 
now  stands — the  harbor  in  which  the 
Panama  canal  will  end.  It  was  then  un- 
inhabited, and  the  buccaneers  cut  their 
way  through  the  forest-covered  swamp 
until  they  reached  Chagres  and  saw  the 
fort  across  the  open  ground.  Then  with 
their  usual  disregard  of  danger  they 
charged  forward. 

At  that  time  the  fort  (the  old  ruins  are 
yet  to  be  seen),  was  a  stone-walled  struc- 
ture standing  on  a  high  rock  projecting 
tongue-like  out  between  the  sea  and  the 
harbor.  On  the  sides  toward  the  water 
the  rock  was  too  steep  for  even  a  buccaneer 
to  climb.  On  the  landward  side  the  rock 
was  split  by  a  crevice  thirty  feet  deep, 
which,  in  times  of  peace,  the  Spaniards 
crossed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge. 

On  arriving  at  this  crevice  the  bucca- 
neers found  the  drawbridge  gone  and  the  far 
side  protected  by  a  palisade.  Undaunted 
by  such  obstacles,  however,  they  dropped 
into  the  crevice  and  strove  to  climb  up  on 
the  other  side,  but  the  Spaniards  stood  to 
their  posts,  yelling,  "Come  on,  you  English 
dogs,  enemies  to  God  and  our  king.  And 
let  your  companions  that  are  behind  you 
come  on!  You  shall  not  go  to  Panama 
this  bout." 

Meantime  they  threw  down  hand  gre- 
nades, earthen  pots  full  of  powder   that 
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exploded  like  shells,  and  a  species  of- burn- 
ing material  that  produced  fumes  which 
suffocated  some  of  the  buccaneers  to  death. 

Unable  to  reach  the  enemy  the  buc- 
caneers retreated  to  shelter  and  sat  down 
with  their  chins  in  their  hands;  for  they 
were  astonished  beyond  measure  to  find 
that  their  efforts  to  keep  secret  their 
destination  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
buccaneer  who  had  deserted  them  at  the 
Rio  Hacha.  As  they  learned  later  this 
man  had  told  all  the  plans  (as  he  supposed 
Morgan  would,  and  actually  did,  make 
them),  and  the  president  of  Panama  had 
therefore  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Fort 
San  Lorenzo  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  men,  and  what  was  of  more  impor- 
tance he  had  placed  in  command  of  it  an 
officer  who,  having  chosen  the  career  of  a 
soldier,  would  die  a  soldier's  death  before 
he  would  surrender. 

When  night  came,  the  buccaneers  ad- 
vanced once  more,  every  man  carrying  as 
many  fireballs  as  possible,  which,  on  reach- 
ing the  crevice,  were  thrown  blazing 
against  the  palisades.  But  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  officer  who  had  died 
fighting  the  buccaneers  at  Porto  Bello,  the 
Spaniards  fought  with  a  desperation  that 
was  equal  to  the  determination  of  the  buc- 
caneers, maintaining  a  deadly  fire  from 
cannon  and  muskets  while  a  band  of 
Indians — perhaps  a  part  of  the  tribe  that 
had  exterminated  L'Olonois  and  his  crew — • 
aided  them  with  well-handled  bows  and 
arrows.  Captain  Bradley  had  both  legs 
cut  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  buccaneers 
having  already  lost  many  of  their  most 
valiant  men,  would  have  retreated  again, 
but  for  the  effect  of  a  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  fortitude  and  war-like  in- 
stinct on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number, 
whose  name,  unhappily,  is  not  recorded. 
This  man  was  struck  by  an  arrow  "which 
pierced  his  body  through,"  according  to 
Esquemeling.  But,  though  mortally 
wounded,  he  plucked  the  arrow  forth, 
wrapped  a  bit  of  cotton  which  he  had 
carried  for  lint  around  one  end  to  serve  as  a 
wadding,  shoved  it  into  his  musket  on  top 
of  a  charge  of  powder,  and  fired  it  back  at 
the  Spanish.  With  the  cotton  aflame  the 
arrow  landed  on  the  thatched  roof  of  a 
house  behind  the  palisades.  The  roof 
blazed  up,  but  the  Spaniards  were  so  intent 
upon  the  fighting  that  they  did  not  see  the 


fire  until  it  had  spread  to  another  building 
where  it  reached  a  barrel  of  powder,  the 
explosion  of  which  threw  down  some  of  the 
palisades  they  were  'defending,  and  scat- 
tered fire  that  put  the  magazine  in  peril. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  now  com- 
pelled to  fight  the  fire,  and  the  buccaneers 
dropped  into  the  crevice,  and  mount- 
ing on  each  other's  shoulders,  built  fires 
against  the  remaining  palisades  which  the 
distracted  Spaniards  were  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish. By  midnight  the  burning  tim- 
bers began  to  fall  into  the  crevice,  and 
when  daylight  came  the  Spaniards  were  no 
longer  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  buc- 
caneers. But  rallied  by  their  commander 
they  brought  cannon  to  the  brink  of  the 
crevice  and  fought  on  until  noon  when  the 
buccaneers  charged  once  more.  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  now  fled  and  leaped  head- 
long down  the  cliff  on  which  the  fort  stood, 
preferring  death  in  that  manner;  but  a 
handful  of  men  stood  by  their  guns  until 
their  commander  was  shot  through  the 
brain,  when  they  surrendered.  Of  the 
garrison  that  had  numbered  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  just  thirty  remained  alive, 
and  of  these  only  ten  were  unwounded. 
"The  taking  of  this  castle  cost  the  pirates 
excessively  dear,  in  comparison  to  what 
they  were  wont  to  lose."  Out  of  a  com- 
pany of  four  hundred  and  seventy,  one 
hundred  were  killed  outright,  and  seventy 
more  were  wounded,  nearly  all  of  whom 
died  in  the  Chagres  church  that  was  used 
as  a  hospital. 

On  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Chagres, 
Morgan  came  promptly  from  Santa  Cata- 
rina,  and  a  most  interesting  day  was  that 
on  which  he  arrived.  For  as  the  flagship 
led  the  way  in  toward  the  land  a  lookout 
reported  the  buccaneer  flags  flying  on  the 
fort.  Instantly  the  crew  responded  with 
yells  that  were  taken  up  on  every  ship  of 
both  squadrons,  while  everybody  on  deck 
leaped  and  danced  about,  and  some  ran 
with  burning  matches  to  the  guns.  Broad- 
sides were  fired  thereafter  incessantly. 
Thus,  being  in  a  lingering  cloud  of  smoke, 
the  flagship  came  to  the  harbor  entrance 
unable  to  see  the  wet  reef  that  lay  across 
the  fair  way,  and  drove  hard  and  fast  on 
the  rocks.'  And  three  other  ships  brought 
up  alongside  of  it  before  the  whooping 
buccaneers  realized  their  danger.  Even 
then  they  did  not  cease  their  demonstra- 
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tions.  Leaving  the  wrecks  to  fare  as  they 
might  all  hands  hastened  to  the  landing. 
There  they  picked  up  their  chief  and 
carried  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  fort, 
where  the  no  less  enthusiastic  garrison  met 
him,  and  all  went  wild  together  in  their 
rejoicing.  Morgan's  head  was  "bumping 
the  stars"  of  the  buccaneer  heaven,  as 
Carlyle  might  have  said,  but  it  was  a  hard 
head,  and  it  did  not  grow  dizzy  because  of 
its  elevation. 

While  the  facts  of  this  expedition  have 
been  related  in  brief  space,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  several  weeks  had  passed  since  Morgan 
sailed  from  Cape  Tiburon.  The  buccaneers 
acted  upon  the  saying  that  there  is  luck  in 
leisure — they  had  tarried  long  at  Santa 
Catarina.  At  Chagres  there  was  another 
delay  while  they  tried  to  release  the 
stranded  ships.  Meantime,  remembering 
how  the  Spaniards  had  trapped  him  at 
Maracaibo,  Morgan  strengthened  the  fort 
until  he  was  confident  that  neither  fleet 
nor  army  could  take  it  from  him.  Then 
having  placed  five  hundred  men  in  the 
fort  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  on  the 
ships,  Morgan  and  the  remainder  of  his 
men  (some  say  twelve  hundred  and  others 
fourteen  hundred),  embarked  on  barges 
and  canoes  found  in  the  harbor,  and  on 
January  18,  1671,  started  up  the  Chagres 
River. 

In  the  career  of  Henry  Morgan  there  was 
no  expedition  or  event  that  tried  his  forti- 
tude and  his  powers  as  a  leader  of  savage 
men  as  did  this  journey.  In  a  favorable 
stage  of  water  the  Spaniards  were  some- 
times able  to  drive  their  boats  to  the  village 
of  Cruces,  twenty-six  leagues,  in  thirty-six 
hours.  Morgan,  knowing  well  the  skill  of 
his  men  in  handling  such  boats,  was  con- 
fident that  they  would  cover  the  distance 
in  as  short  a  time,  at  worst.  He  also  as- 
sumed that  while  on  the  journey  they  could 
live  by  foraging  on  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  stories  his 
prisoners  told  him  about  the  ambuscades 
the  Spaniards  had  prepared.  He  intended 
to  capture  the  food  gathered  at  the  am- 
buscades. Accordingly,  as  his  supplies  had 
been  well  consumed  by  the  long  delays,  he 
and  his  army  of  at  least  twelve  hundred 
fighting  men  embarked  with  barely  enough 
food  to  afford  them  a  scanty  ration  for  one 
day. 

But  instead  of  reaching  Cruces  that  day, 


they  were  able,  because  of  the  low  stage 
of  the  water,  to  cover  only  six  leagues  of 
the  twenty-six,  and  every  man  went  to 
sleep  hungry  that  night.  The  next  day 
they  made  no  better  progress.  On  the 
third  the  water  was  so  shoal  that  the  boats 
could  carry  but  half  a  load  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  and  go  again  over  the 
route. 

In  the  meantime  no  food  had  been  found. 
Probably  every  man  in  that  force,  if  turned 
loose  alone  in  the  forest  would  have  been 
able  to  supply  himself  very  well. from  the 
fruits  and  roots.  A  company  of  a  hundred 
might  have  done  as  well.  But  here  were 
twelve  hundred,  and  they  starved,  though 
they  ate  leaves  and  twigs  like  a  herd  of 
cattle. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  water  became  so 
shoal  that  only  the  lighter  canoes  could  go 
forward,  and  in  these  Morgan  placed  the 
men  who  were  fainting  from  lack  of  food, 
while  the  mass  of  the  buccaneers  marched 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  hewing  their 
way  through  the  solid  masses  of  shrubs  and 
vines,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that 
they  arrived  at  Cruces. 

For  one  week  Morgan  and  his  men  had 
paddled  and  staggered  and  crawled  on 
their  way,  broiled  by  the  torrid  sun, 
sweltering  in  the  all  but  breathless  forests, 
and  during  that  time  they  secured  food 
enough  to  give  the  company  but  two  full 
meals.  On  one  ranch  they  found  corn 
which  they  ate  raw,  and  carried  away 
enough  for  another  meal,  but  on  seeing 
some  Spanish  scouts  they  threw  this  surplus 
away  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
impeded  in  the  chase.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  found  some  dried  skins  of  cattle  and 
when  divided,  a  piece  of  a  hand's  breadth 
was  given  to  each  man.  Morgan,  who  had 
led  his  men  in  paddling  the  boats,  and  in 
hewing  the  way  through  the  forest,  received 
a  share  and  no  more.  Having  no  kettle  to 
boil  it,  he  soaked  the  hide  in  water,  cut  it 
in  strips,  scraped  off  the  hair,  pounded  it 
between  stones  to  break  up  the  fiber,  and 
then  broiled  it  on  the  coals.  Tough  as  it 
was,  some,  of  the  buccaneers  quarreled  over 
the  shares  of  ox  hide  received,  and  every 
man  wished  for  more. 

Utterly  famished,  the  buccaneers  ar- 
rived within  view  of  Cruces  and  saw  that 
smoke  was  rising  from  every  house.     The 
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sight  animated  them  wonderfully,  and 
they  said  one  to  another: 

"Ha!  They  are  making  good  fires  to 
roast  and  boil  what  we  are  to  eat." 

But  while  they  shouted  it  was  seen  that 
the  Spaniards  had  fired  the  town  so  that 
the  buccaneers  should  find  no  resting  place 
there.  All  food  had  been  removed,  but  a 
few  cats  and  dogs  were  found  wandering 
among  the  burning  houses,  and  these  were 
slaughtered  and  cooked  with  savage  haste. 
Had  the  buccaneers  caught  a  Spaniard 
that  day  they  would  have  killed  and  eaten 
him  in  like  fashion. 

From  sheer  starvation  many  sank  down 
at  Cruces  and  swore  they  would  go  no 
farther.  But  Morgan,  though  as  gaunt  as 
the  rest,  was  of  inflexible  courage.  Better 
yet  he  had  a  ready  wit  that  flashed  forth 
brightest  now  when  the  hope  of  many  was 
gone.  Hunting  out  those  that  were  most 
despondent  he  spoke  words  of  cheer;  he 
described  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  king's 
storehouse  in  Panama;  he  talked  of  the 
joys  that  the  plunder  would  buy;  he  told 
off-color  stories  that  made  even  the  weakest 
laugh  and  shout.     So  they  pressed  on. 

At  the  Quebrada  Obscura  (an  artificial 
ravine  that  had  been  cut  through  a  steep 
ridge  to  shorten  the  mule  trail),  the  buc- 
caneers were  greeted  by  a  shower  of  arrows 
that  came  from  a  wooded  height.  A  band 
of  Indians  had  thought  to  stop  them,  but 
fled  after  their  chief  had  been  killed,  but 
the  buccaneers  lost  eight  or  ten  men  killed 
and  as  many  wounded. 

And  resolution  and  fortitude  were  to  be 
rewarded  at  last.  Soon  after  eleven 
o'clock  Morgan  led  the  way  up  a  hill  still 
known  as  El  Cerro  de  los  Bucaneros,  and 
on  reaching  the  summit  saw  spread  wide 
before  him  the  sunlit  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
with  the  green  islands  just  off  the  main, 
and  here  and  there  the  sails  of  boats  and  a 
ship  leaving  the  city.  Both  Balboa  and 
the  predatory  Drake,  on  seeing  the  Pacific 
for  the  first  time,  were  moved  to  prayer; 
but  as  Morgan's  eyes  fell  upon  the  scene  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  set  up  the  wild  hunting 
cry  of  the  forest: 

"Hah-oo'  Hah-oo!  H ah-oo-o-o-o!"  while 
his  followers  joined  in  as  if  they  had  already 
secured  the  quarry  they  were  seeking. 

Though  many  were  staggering  from 
weakness  their  cheers  carried  far — so  far 
that  herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of  horses 


pastured  on  the  plains  below,  were  startled 
and  went  galloping  to  and  fro.  The  mo- 
tions of  these  animals  instantly  caught  the 
woods-trained  eyes  of  the  buccaneers,  and 
forgetting  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
that  had  brightened  their  weary  souls,  they 
dashed  down  the  hill  like  a  pack  of  fam- 
ished wolves  and  shot  every  animal  within 
reach.  Then  they  hacked  off  the  quivering 
flesh  in  chunks,  threw  it  on  fires  built  with 
frantic  haste,  and  as  the  fumes  of  the 
scorching  meat  arose  on  the  air,  they 
snatched  it  forth  again  and  devoured  it 
with  the  blood  running  in  streams  down 
their  beards  and  garments. 

Here  as  elsewhere  Morgan  led,  but  while 
he  tore  the  bloody  flesh  with  teeth  and 
hands,  his  eyes  glared  forth  through  half- 
shut  lids  in  search  of  signs  of  the  enemy. 
He  never  was  off  his  guard.  The  moment 
his  men  began  to  make  merry  he  sounded 
a  false  alarm  and  brought  them  all  into 
order  for  battle.  And  that  was  a  lucky 
stroke — the  kind  of  luck  that  comes  to  him 
who  is  always  vigilant.  For  before  the 
buccaneers  had  returned  to  their  feasting, 
a  troop  of  two  hundred  Spanish  cavalry 
appeared.  They  had  come  to  charge  the 
buccaneers  whom  they  expected  to  find 
feasting,  but  seeing  all  in  battle  array  they 
kept  beyond  range  and  did  nothing  more 
destructive  than  hurl  epithets. 

During  the  afternoon  the  buccaneers, 
with  renewed  strength,  marched  on  until 
the  lofty  spires  of  Panama  came  into  view. 
At  that  sight  the  army  stopped  and 
cheered,  every  gun  was  fired,  and  then  the 
trumpets  sounded  a  charge  as  if  the  whole 
company  was  to  make  a  dash  into  the  town 
immediately.  But  the  noise  was  only  an 
expression  of  the  joy  these  loot  artists  felt 
in  their  work.  Instead  of  charging  forward 
they  made  camp. 

On  hearing  the  buccaneer  shouts  the 
Spaniards  brought  guns  and  opened  fire, 
but  the  guns  were  planted  at  such  long 
range  that  every  shot  fell  short,  and  the 
buccaneers,  after  posting  sentinels,  ate 
their  suppers  at  ease,  and  then,  lulled  by 
the  roar  of  the  distant  guns,  slept  as  com- 
fortably as  if  they  had  been  in  the  loncan, 
or  the  logwood-cutting  camps,  from  which 
they  had'  come.  They  had  an  abundance 
of  food;  at  dawn  they  would  attack  the 
enemy.  Naught  more  did  the  heart  of  the 
buccaneer  require. 


JIM    HANKS— OIL   SHOOTER 


BY   THOMAS    P.   BYRON 


HIS  is  a  tale  of  valot 
competitive.  Its  hero  is 
the  bravest  of  his  class 
which  is  the  bravest 
of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge;  yet  never 
has  Jim  Hanks  or  any 
other  "shooter"  for  that  matter,  figured 
in  romance,  although  their  lives  are 
literally  soaked  in  adventure.  In  these 
days  when  the  term  oil  brings  to  the 
mind  of  the  average  individual  thought  of 
the  evil-smelling  refined  product,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  emphatically  that  oil  to 
an  oilman  epitomizes  romance  and  beauty. 
Crude  oil  gushing  through  a  two-inch 
lead-line,  foaming  and  sparkling  in  its  rich 
golden  brown,  is  a  sight  to  fascinate  and  to 
thrill — especially  if  you  chance  to  own  the 
well  from  which  it  flows.-  It  is,  moreover, 
a  constant  wonder  to  oilmen  how  the 
product  which  is  called  refined  can  be  so 
offensive  to  the  nostrils  while  the  crude 
stuff  is  as  pleasing  as  the  breath  of  a  pine 
forest  on  a  spring  morning. 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  when  a 
well  has  been  drilled  into  the  oil  sands,  a 
quantity  of  nitroglycerin  is  exploded  in 
the  hole  to  open  fissures  through  which  the 
oil  may  flow  freely.  This  is  called  "shoot- 
ing a  well,"  and  the  men  who  do  this 
dangerous  work  are  called  "shooters." 

After  a  "shooter"  has  taken  his  last 
reckless  drive,  his  friends  mournfully  collect 
him  in  a  ten-quart  pail.  Sometimes  they 
may  have  to  pluck  him  from  the  trees. 

"Shooters"  are  hard  workers  and  hard 
drinkers,  their  peculiarities  few  but  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  class  is  always  recogniz- 
able. They  always  drive  fractious  horses; 
they  prefer  rough  roads  or  no  roads  at  all; 
they  are  implacable  enemies  of  the  motor 
car,  which  has  invaded   oildom   bringing 


good  roads  in  its  wake;  and  the  dread 
nitroglycerin  to  them  is  a  plaything  to  be 
handled  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Now  Jim  Hanks  is  a  "shooter" — not  a 
pistol-begirt,  chaparajoed  shooter  of  the 
Wild  West,  celebrated  in  art,  in  drama 
and  in  novel;  but  a  slap-dash,  devil-may- 
care  shooter  of  oil  wells,  who  risks  his  life 
daily,  not  for  fame,  nor  money,  nor  love, 
nor  even  for  fun,  but  just  as  a  matter  of 
habit.  And  this  yarn  is  the  story  of  how 
Jim's  valor  shone  gloriously  beside  a  "bad 
man"  who  hailed  from  the  baddest  camp 
in  the  bad  West,  and  whose  name  was 
synonymous  with  "nerve"  at  the  time  of 
this  tale  in  the  latter  seventies. 

It  happened  in  that  enchanting  forest, 
the  Big  Woods  of  the  Kinzua.  The  un- 
sparing hand  of  the  timber  contractor  has 
left  only  a  part  of  this  forest,  but  in  the 
latter  seventies  the  Big  Woods  was  a  path- 
less Arcadia  where  lofty  maples,  romantic 
beeches  and  mournful  hemlocks  stretched 
endlessly  over  low,  mysterious  hills.  At 
that  time  the  shooting  of  oil  wells  was  pro- 
tected by  patent  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopolist,  Colonel  Roberts.  Every  pro- 
ducer who  wished  to  have  wells  shot  must 
needs  pay  an  exorbitant  price  to  Roberts' 
company.  There  were  reckless,  daring 
fellows  called  "Moonlighters"  who  took 
tremendous  chances  shooting  wells  by 
night — but  this  tale  has  only  to  do  with 
Jim  Hanks  who  was  the  first  of  the  Roberts' 
Company's  shooters  at  that  time. 

Among  the  first  wild-catters  who  invaded 
the  Big  Woods  were  the  Breaker  Cabron 
Company  and  C.  B.  McGrath.  Breaker 
Cabron  &  Company  were  rich  and  Mc- 
Grath was  poor  and  they  held  leases  on  two 
adjoining  lots  of  the  Stingham  Estate, 
5,540  and  5,541.  Breaker  Cabron  & 
Company  thought  they  would  steal  a  few 
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barrels  of  oil  from  McGrath  by  drilling  their 
whole  line  at  once  and  accordingly  started 
four  string  of  tools. 

Experience  has  shown  that  wells  in  that 
section  of  oildom  will  drain  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  hence  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  drill  wells  closer  together  than 
three  hundred  feet  and  this  distance  in  the 
parlance  of  oil  is  called  a  location.  Breaker 
Cabron  &  Company  decided  to  crowd 
locations  and  put  down  four  holes  at  once, 
confident  that  McGrath's  poverty  would 
keep  him  from  drilling  more  than  one  well 
at  a  time. 

But  McGrath  was  "sandy,"  and  he 
rustled  around  and  borrowed  the  money 
and  informed  them  that  he  could  drill  as 
fast  or  as  close  to  the  line  as  they  desired, 
and  the  Company  quickly  compromised 
and  both  sides  agreed  to  keep  half  a  loca- 
tion from  the  dividing  line  and  to  drill  only 
one  well  at  a  time.  So  the  fighting  lines 
stopped  and  McGrath  had  all  the  better  of 
it,  for  he  did  his  own  drilling,  and  had  his 
wells  producing  days  before  his  wealthy 
rivals. 

He  finished  up  his  No.  4  one  summer 
Saturday  afternoon  at  a  depth  of  1,983  feet, 
when  the  enemy's  No.  3,  a  location  away  was 
not  yet  into  the  sand.  McGrath  ordered 
a  torpedo  by  telegraph  for  Monday  after- 
noon; and  the  Breaker  Cabron  Company's 
astute  foreman  ordered  the  same  by  tele- 
phone, knowing  well  that  they  would  be 
in  the  sand  by  that  time,  barring  some 
unforeseen  accident.  He  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  his  order  in  ahead  of  McGrath's,  too, 
and  Jim  Hanks  was  deputed  to  penetrate 
the  wilds  of  the  Kinzua  and  give' the  two 
wells  a  dose  of  twelve  quarts  each,  serving 
the  Company's  first  since  their  order  ante- 
dated McGrath's.  In  those  days  twelve 
quarts  was  a  large  shot  although  in  these 
times  of  thirteen-inch  holes  wells  are  fre- 
quently shot  with  two  hundred. 

When  Jim  Hanks  received  his  commands 
that  Saturday  afternoon  he  nodded  ac- 
quiescence and  directed  his  footsteps 
through  a  sea  of  mud  toward  the  "Option 
House,"  where  a  party  of  admirers  awaited 
him.  For  many  moons  Jim  had  been  the 
oracle  and  the  hero  of  that  hostelry,  but 
this  afternoon  as  he  entered  with  his  usual 
swagger,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
another  the  center  of  interest. 


Leaning  against  the  bar,  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  dark-haired, 
treacherous-looking,  gray-eyed.  He  gazed 
about  him  with  a  disdain  that  was  brother 
to  Jim's,  and  his  calm  acceptance  of  the 
crowd's  adulation  was  a  duplicate  of  Jim's 
own  manner. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Breaker 
Cabron  &  Company  slapped  Jim  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Mr.  Hanks,"  he  said,  "shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Hicks." 

The  rival  heroes  clasped  hostile  hands, 
and  Jim  comprehended.  Although  he  was 
not  known  to  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hicks  was 
known  to  him,  for  at  that  time  the  name 
of  Kansas  Bill  was  celebrated  as  the 
nerviest,  the  quickest  and  the  coldest  gun- 
fighter  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  notches 
in  his  gun  were  numberless  and  the  stories 
of  his  valor  told  in  Sunday  newspapers  and 
sung  in  cowboy  ballads  were  the  Epics  of 
the  Frontier,  as  the  Legends  of  Jim  Hanks 
were  of  the  Oil  Country. 

"Mr.  Hicks  and  I  are  coming  out  to  see 
you  shoot  that  well  Monday,"  said  Breaker 
as  he  made  an  eloquent  sign  to  the  bar- 
keeper. "It's  quite- a  curiosity  and  Mr. 
Hicks  will  enjoy  it." 

Jim's  nod  was  almost  invisible. 

At  that  moment  a  tremendous  explosion 
rattled  the  windows  and  the  glass  on  the 
bar. 

"What  was  that?"  exclaimed  suspicious 
Kansas  Bill  to  whom  such  signs  were  por- 
tentous of  trouble  in  large  quantities. 

"Glycerin,  I  reckon,"  answered  Jim 
Hanks  coldly. 

"Sounded  like  a  cannon,"  said  Bill. 

Jim  snorted  in  disgust  and  applied  him- 
self to  his  liquor. 

Kansas  Bill  was  plainly  amazed  and  as 
he  listened  to  the  talk  of  a  number  of 
admirers,  he  was  soon  possessed  of  the 
information  that  nitroglycerin  was  not 
only  the  most  terrific  explosive  known,  but 
also  the  most  treacherous  and  unreliable. 
According  to  the  tales  he  heard,  the  stuff 
was  certain  to  explode  if  one  cursed  it,  if 
one  looked  at  it  almost,  and  Kansas  Bill 
marveled  greatly  how  men  could  be  induced 
to  handle  such  devilish  stuff. 

Early  the  next  Monday  morning,  the 
gun-fighter  and  his  host  were  speeding 
toward  the  well  in  a  buckboard.  They  had 
well-nigh   reached   the  limits  of   the   Big 
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Woods  of  the  Kinzua,  when  the  rattle  of 
an  approaching  vehicle  sounded  on  their 
ears,  and  turning  they  beheld  a  sight  that 
froze  the  very  blood  in  their  veins.  Com- 
ing toward  them  at  a  terrific  pace  was  a 
light  wagon  drawn  by  a  shapely  team  of 
jet-black  colts,  red-eyed  and  wild,  their 
satiny  skins  covered  with  dust  and  sweat. 

From  a  high  seat  behind  them  shone  the 
weather-beaten  countenance  of  Jim  Hanks, 
his  blue-gray  eyes  fairly  ablaze  with 
excitement  and  the  joy  of  existence,  as  the 
maddened  blacks  hurled  themselves  on- 
ward. On  a  rack  at  his  side  were  a  number 
of  long,  bright  tin  tubes  that  swayed  and 
swung  furiously  with  the  motion  of  the 
wagon,  and  it  was  the  sight  of  these  that 
well-nigh  stopped  the  hearts  of  Kansas  Bill 
and  his  host,  for  they  knew  their  contents 
were  nitroglycerin. 

With  white  face  and  shaking  hand, 
Breaker  pulled  his  team  into  a  fence  corner 
and  Jim  swept  furiously  past,  missing 
them,  it  seemed  only  by  an  inch  or  so,  and 
fleering  at  them  mockingly  as  he  noticed 
their  trepidation. 

Breaker  swore  that  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  had  been  done  his  heart, 
and  the  famous  Kansas  Bill  was  visibly 
moved. 

"That  feller's  crazy,"  said  the  hero  of 
the  desert. 

"They're  all  that  way,"  said  Breaker 
feebly.  "  Some  of  'em  getting  blown  up  all 
the  time,  yet  I  never  saw  one  that  was  care- 
ful or  one  that  drove  a  safe  team  of  horses." 

When  they  reached  the  well,  Jim  Hanks 
had  wheeled  his  team  about  and  was  ready 
to  depart. 

"What's  thematter?"exclaimed  Breaker. 

"Fishin'  job,"  replied  Jim  laconically, 
and  he  cracked  his  whip  and  the  wild  blacks 
dashed  away. 

Breaker's  foreman  enlightened  him  fur- 
ther and  the  oil  producer  raved  in  rage  and 
disappointment.  The  cable  had  pulled  out 
of  the  rope  socket  that  morning  and  the 
socket,  a  forty-foot  auger-stem,  and  the 
bit  lay  snugly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
whence  it  must  be  fished  out. 

"It's  such  d — d  carelessness  as  that  lets 
McGrath  get  the  best  of  me  on  drilling," 
said  Breaker  to  Kansas  Bill,  who  had 
watched  the  storm  with  the  disgust  of  a 
man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  keep  con- 
trol of  himself. 


"Who's  McGrath?"  asked  Bill. 

"  He  owns  the  adjoining  lease.  We're 
fighting  lines.  He's  going  to  shoot  a  well 
this  afternoon,  so  we'll  go  over  and  watch 
it,  and  you  won't  miss  seeing  a  shot  after 
all.  He  and  I  are  enemies  but  I  don't 
think  he'll  be  impolite,  not  with  Kansas 
Bill  along,"  and  Breaker  laughed,  for  his 
wrath  had  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
flared  forth. 

They  walked  through  the  Big  Woods  to 
McGrath's  well,  only  a  short  location  away, 
and  when  they  arrived,  Jim  Hanks  had  his 
shot  all  ready,  and  was  arranging  his 
apparatus  to  lower  it  into  the  hole.  Mc- 
Grath was  there  with  his  crew,  and  also  a 
small  boy  of  some  five  years,  a  curly  haired, 
cute  little  chap,  the  only  one  of  the  group 
who  seemed  pleased  to  see  Breaker  and 
Kansas  Bill,  for  McGrath  was  decidedly 
frosty.  The  little  chap  was  the  son  of  the 
tool-dresser,  a  resident  of  the  Big  Woods, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  well  with  his 
father's  dinner,  trudging  fearlessly  for  half 
a  mile  through  the  lonely  forest.  In  the 
headache  box  was  the  quart  of  whiskey 
with  which  a  new  well  is  always  christened, 
and  McGrath  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in- 
vited Breaker  and  his  friend  to  partake, 
while  little  Curly  Hair  made  friends  with 
Kansas  Bill. 

The  derrick  and  all  about  it  were  covered 
with  oil,  for  good  wells  were  drilled  on 
Lot  5,541  and  they  flowed  intermittently, 
even  before  they  were  shot.  When  a 
sufficient  pressure  of  natural  gas  had 
gathered,  the  well  would  flow  for  a  period, 
and  then  cease  until  the  pressure  might 
gather  again.  It  was  necessary  to  lower 
the  shot  into  the  hole  when  the  well  was  not 
flowing  and  as  this  flowing  was  very 
irregular,  naturally  it  was  a  delicate  and 
ticklish  job.  A  well  is  always  measured 
after  being  drilled  and  the  torpedo  is 
lowered  by  a  line  which  runs  through  a 
pulley  attached  to  the  auger-stem  standing 
upright  in  the  derrick.  This  line  has  the 
distances  marked  on  it  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  seen  when  the  torpedo  is  nearing  the 
bottom  of  the  hole. 

When  Jim  Hanks  had  prepared  his 
apparatus  he  lowered  the  shot  of  twelve 
quarts  into  the  hole  with  aid  of  a  tool- 
dresser,  slowly  but  not  particularly  cau- 
tiously.    All  watched  him  with  interest. 

"You  run  home,  son,"  said  McGrath  to 
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little  Curly  Hair,  "and  don't  stop  to  play 
until  you  are  back  to  the  house."  ■ 

The  little  fellow  set  off  obediently  and  for 
several  minutes  Jim  continued  to  lower 
away.  When  a  seemingly  interminable 
length  of  line  had  been  lowered  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  mark  on  his  wire  line. 

"Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet,"  he 
said,  and  as  he  spoke  he  paled,  for  the  taut 
line  suddenly  slackened  in  his  hand. 

"She's  startin'  to  flow,"  he  yelled. 
"Run  like  h — 1." 

The  oil-stained,  booted  crew,  McGrath, 
Breaker,  the  renowned  Kansas  Bill,  de- 
parted with  expedition,  while  Jim  Hanks 
followed  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  grinning 
as  he  ran,  at  the  order  of  the  procession 
ahead  of  him,  in  wild  flight.  Kansas  Bill 
led,  running  like  an  antelope,  Breaker  was  a 
bad  second,  the  field  trailed  close  behind 
him.  The  same  thought  was  in  the  minds 
of  all  and  while  it  lent  a  superhuman  speed 
to  the  heels  of  Kansas  Bill,  it  almost 
stopped  the  heart  of  Mr.  Breaker. 

When  that  can  with  twelve  large  quarts 
of  nitroglycerin  came  flowing  upward 
with  the  oil,  once  free  of  the  hole  it  would 
rise  a  few  feet  in  the  air  and  then  fall  back 
to  the  derrick  floor  again  and  what  would 
be  the  result?  There  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous roar  that  would  shake  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  Big  Woods  of  the  Kinzua,  and 
derrick  and  all  would  be  wiped  out  as  if 
they  never  had  existed.  Even  the  fleeing 
fugitives  might  be  injured  or  killed  by  fly- 
ing missiles.  A  great  hole  in  the  ground 
and  a  few  stray  splinters  would  be  all  that 
was  left  of  well  No.  4  on  Lot  5,541. 

Jim  Hanks  figured  he'd  be  safe  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  big  beech,  and  had  not  taken 
a  dozen  steps  in  that  direction  when  a  cry 
rang  out  that  caused  him  and  the  fleeing 
tool-dresser  to  wheel  in  their  tracks, 
paralyzing  horror  clutching  them  by  the 
throat.  The  tool-dresser  gave  one  cry  of 
anguish  and  raced  back  toward  the  doomed 
well ;  for  on  the  farther  side  of  the  derrick 
floor  stood  little  Curly  Hair  crying: 
"  Poppy,  Poppy,  wait  for  me." 

"Come,  Jimmy,  come,"  called  the  man  in 
tones  of  mortal  agony  as  he  ran  past  Jim 
Hanks,  and  the  little  fellow  obediently 
tripped  toward  his  father  across  the  derrick 
floor,  just  as  the  situation  cleared  itself  in 
the  sudden  mind  of  Jim  Hanks,  and  he 
dashed  after  the  tool-dresser. 


For  the  "shooter's"  clear  brain  realized 
in  an  instant  that  although  the  tool-dresser 
might  reach  the  boy  before  the  torpedo 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  hole,  it  would  all 
be  over  before  they  could  gain  the  shelter 
of  the  nearest  tree. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  the 
instant  it  dawned  upon  him,  Jim  Hanks 
sprang  forward  to  do  it.  The  tool-dresser 
clasped  little  Curly  Hair  in  his  arms  and 
turned  to  seek  safety  and  at  that  very 
instant  Jim  Hanks  leaped  past  him  into 
the  derrick. 

In  dread  expectation  of  the  crash  which 
would  blot  out  himself  and  little  Curly 
Hair,  the  tool-dresser  ran.  But  he  had  not 
moved  three  steps  from  the  side  of  the 
derrick,  when  there  was  a  spurt  and  a 
sputter,  a  soft  whish  which  grew  to  a  roar, 
and  a  golden  stream  splattering  far  and 
wide,  slapping  furiously  against  the  crown- 
block  on  the  derrick's  top,  deluging  well 
and  trees  and  the  flying  father  with  a 
yellow  rain.  The  well  was  flowing  and  the 
torpedo  had  not  exploded. 

The  tool-dresser  halted  and  faced  about 
in  wonder. 

Jim  Hanks,  soaked  with  oil,  was  stepping 
from  the  derrick  through  a  misty  spray, 
carrying  in  his  arms  something  large 
and  long;  and  as  the  tool-dresser  -gazed, 
dumb  but  comprehending,  a  great  wave 
of  thankfulness,  and  gratitude,  and  ad- 
miration, and  another  feeling  deeper  still 
swept  over  his  heart  while  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  Little  Curly  Hair  pointed 
to  the  flowing  well  with  childish  cries  of 
glee. 

Jim  Hanks  carefully  laid  the  torpedo  on 
the  green  turf  and  gazed  upon  the  speech- 
less tool-dresser  and  the  prattling  child. 
His  blue-gray  eyes  had  lost  their  gleam  of 
bored  indifference,  and  were  a  trifle  misty, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  spray,  but  his  voice  had 
its  usual  nonchalant  ring  as  he  said:  "  Run 
down  and  tell  them  d — d  fools  to  come  back 
and  help  me  shoot  this  well  if  they  want  it 
done  to-night.  And  tell  that  Kansas  Bill 
party  he  can  still  see  the  shot  if  he's  got 
nerve  enough  to  watch  it." 

And  Jim  Hanks  calmly  wrung  the  oil 
from  his  coat  as  if  it  were  an  everyday 
occurrence  to  catch  a  torpedo  of  nitro- 
glycerin' on  the  fly  as  it  came  booming 
from  a  five  and  five-eighths  hole  on  its 
terrible  errand  of  destruction, 
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IIVILIZATION  has  three 
corners  from  which  the 
worldly  American  may 
see  his  idea  of  it  pass  in 
review.  They  may  be 
named:  the  alcove  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  the  cement 
terrace  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama,  and 
Newport  in  tennis  week.  Life  gallops  past 
these  coigns,  not  exactly  like  the  dreams  on 
the  walls  of  the  Snow  Queen's  castle,  in  the 
Andersen  tale,  but  with  enough  unreality 
to  make  living  pleasant  as  you  watch,  and 
persuade  you  that  you  comprehend  the 
universe.  Old  earth  is  a  proposition  quite 
distinct  to  Englishman,  to  Lama,  to  Red 
Indian;  to  see  its  heart,  a  journey  to  a 
separate  compass-point  for  each.  For 
Swami  Bath-Mat-Bahama,  the  greasy 
splendor  of  Potala;  for  Okahocka,  moose- 
guts  at  the  Bella-Bella  potlatch;  for  Sir 
Cyril   Stubbs,    any   tropic   estuary   badly 


mapped,  or — his  London  club  window. 
Americans  demand  a  culture  less  savage. 
We  are  a  gregarious  people.  Common 
things  are  novel  to  us,  else  to  scour  the 
Continent  and  to  girdle  the  sphere  on  the 
grand  tour  would  not  be  so  enlightening. 
So,  Newport. 

It  has  a  very  bad  name.  A  fair  stake 
could  be  laid  that  in  mixed  conversation 
anywhere  nearer  the  Mississippi  River  than 
Brenton's  Reef  Lightship,  this  town  is  sel- 
dom referred  to  in  terms  that  are  meant  to 
flatter.  Newport  is  a  by-word  for  all  of 
which  our  strong  young  children  of  the 
prairie  disapprove.  Their  scorn  they  have 
sucked  from  the  rich  boundless  soil  of  the 
untrammeled  West. 

You  know  best  what  that  repute  is,  with 
names  and  dates  for  your  anecdotes,  per- 
haps. A  community's  reputation  is  meat 
for  the  stranger,  but  should  amuse  its 
householders.     Easterners  imagine  Kansas 
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to  be  a  honeycomb  of  cyclone  cellars,  quite 
a  barberless  province.  Strange,  yet  having 
many  times  crossed  the  state  from  end  to 
end,  I  have  never  seen  a  hole  in  its  ground 
not  covered  by  a  house,  a  windmill,  or  an 
oil  derrick. 

The  town  is  flattered  by  being  told  that 
it  is  pursuing  later  Rome's  primrose  path  to 
the  everlasting  bonfire,  or,  rather,  the  path 
of  Pompeii,  Rome's  Newport.  Now  New- 
port could  hardly  be  soused  in  volcanic 
dust,  for  its  Miantonomi  Hill  is  solid 
puddin'-stone,  and  you  can't  burn  matches 
in  its  fogs.  Rome  fell,  surely.  Gibbon, 
and  many  a  gorgeous  historical  novel, 
blushing  unread  in  the  department  store, 
have  told  all  about  it.  Two  vices  de- 
stroyed the  town,  as  I  remember  history. 
First,  was  the  habit  one  emperor  had  of 
eating  hummingbirds'  tongues  in  a  sort  of 
force-meat  ball;  second,  and  most  dis- 
astrous, was  everybody's  weakness  for 
watching  athletes  battle  in  the  arena  with 
lions,  and  Hircanian  tigers. 

Hummingbirds  still  reserve  a  sensation 
new  to  Newport,  but  its  sporting  likeness 
to  the  bad  town  on  the  Tiber  is  alarming. 
Most  of  the  best  skill  in  the  country  at 
racket,  saddle,  and  tiller  kneels  at  the  feet 
of  Bellevue  Avenue.  Not  as  slaves,  not  as 
hirelings,  indeed,  but  .Newport  solicits 
nothing,  and  pays  for  its  field  amusement 
neither  in  cash  nor  kind.  Why?  Because 
at  tiller  and  in  saddle  you  see  the  very  sons 
and  brothers  of  these  wicked  Pompeiians. 
Why  they  should  be  so  skillful  is  of  no 
concern  here.  But  does  Newport  properly 
respond  in  absorption  and  enthusiasm  to 
this  athletic  adulation?  If  you  think  it 
does,  you  do  not  know  your  Newport. 

Every  day  there,  after  our  dip  at 
Bailey's,  I  would  ask  my  young  friend  with 
the  purple  orchid  in  his  buttonhole,  what 
was  on  the  carpet  for  the  afternoon. 

"We  might  drive  out  and  watch  the  polo 
if  it  wouldn't  bore  you,"  he  would  say. 
"But  the  play's  pretty  rotten  this  year. 
Always  is." 

I  would  remind  him  that  we  went  to  polo 
two  days  before.  Did  we?  Why,  yes. 
And  hardly  any  one  was  there. 

"There  may  be  a  hunt  somewhere  this 
afternoon,"  he  might  add.  "We  could  see 
what  it's  like,  but  I  guess  they  go  pretty 
far,  and  I've  got  to  be  back  for  eight  o'clock 
dinner." 


"Nothing  else?" 
■  "The  polo  at  the  Pier.  Dreadfully  dead, 
the  Pier  now.  Deader  than  Newport  this 
year.  Things  may  be  a  little  livelier  over 
here  next  week,  when  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment begins.  .  .  .  Oh,  then  there's  the 
horse  show  at  the  Casino  the  week  after. 
Sometimes  that's  worth  looking  at — and 
the  Astor  Cup  races." 

Once  I  winked  into  the  sand,  and  ob- 
served :  "  You'd  think  a  place  like  Newport 
would  be  better  supplied  with  outdoor 
amusements,  wouldn't  you?  Nothing  do- 
ing but  these  small  field  events." 

That  stirred  him.  "1  play  court  tennis 
for  an  hour  every  day,  don't  I?  And 
we've  ridden  everywhere  in  the  machine. 
Look  here,  now,  what  more  do  you  want?" 

The  challenge  was  plain.  It  was  the 
case-hardened  Newporter's  way  of  arguing 
thus:  "We  have  the  best  of  everything  in 
the  outdoor  line  here.  Events  that  would 
keep  any  other  summer  place  howling  about 
itself  throw  themselves  at  us.  We  have 
the  best  tennis  players,  the  best  riders,  the 
best  yachtsmen.  We're  used  to  them. 
It's  their  crude  way  of  giving  Newport  its 
due.  It's  no  novelty — hardly-  amuses  us 
any  more." 

The  orchid  wearer  stood  up.  "Come," 
said  he,  "let's  dress.  It  isn't  at  all  the 
thing  to  sit  in  the  sand  on  this  beach." 

I  asked  him  to  pause  a  minute,  saying, 
"Years  ago  when  I  was  here,  lots  of  people 
used  to  go  crabbing.  Out  at  the  Third 
Beach  on  the  little  bridges  over  those  sandy 
creeks.  You  lie  flat  on  your  stomach 
watching  the  tide  go  out,  lowering  into  the 
water  a  net  fastened  to  a  steel  barrel  hoop 
with  a  chunk  of  raw  beef  tied  in.  You  wait 
for  Mr.  Crab  to  come  elbowing  along  side- 
ways after  the  meat.  When  he  pecks  at 
it,  you  draw  up  the  net,  quick,  before  he 
scuttles  out." 

The  youth's  eyes  snapped  with  excite- 
ment. "Yes,  those  were  the  old  Arcadian 
days  of  Newport,"  sighed  he. 

Thus  we  left  the  golden  strand,  and  the 
three  filmy  Mother  Hubbard  bathing 
bonnets,  one  green,  one  red,  one  yellow, 
bouncing  between  the  red  huts  on  Goose- 
berry Island  and  the  battlemented  castle 
of  the  eccentric  millionaire  from  Provi- 
dence. 

One  felt  a  past  master  in  knowledge  of 
the  Newport  view-point  not  till  some  days 
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later,  toward  the  end  of  the  tennis,  hunts, 
races  and  polo.  I  had  learned  the  faces, 
at  least,  of  many  of  the  star  performers. 
A  big  entertainment  was  given,  of  the  usual 
Newport  sort;  electric  lights  in  the  shrub- 
bery, tents  built  out  from  the  villa  for 
dancing  and  supper,  and  decorated  to  give 
New  York  newspapers  and  the  Florists' 
Gazette  conniption  fits.  I  saw  just  one 
tennis  player  of  consequence  among  the 
youths  present  from  New  York  for  over 
Sunday;   which  recalled  that  a  young  girl 


had  lately  told  me  that  though  some  of 
the  visiting  tennis  players  were  "nice,"  not 
many  were  ever  asked  out.  "Of  course, 
one  saw  plenty  of  youths  who  had  entered 
the  tournament  just  in  order  to  play  on  the 
courts  during  the  matches,  which,  other- 
wise, is  prohibited.  But  vainly  I  looked, 
even  for  performers  on  other  fields,  for 
whom  the  golden  latchstring  of  this  house- 
hold, certainly  on  this  rather  general  oc- 
casion, was  hanging  free. 

Enter  my  friend  of  the  orchid.     It  was 


Miss  Morgan,  daughter  of  E.  D.  Morgan,  sailing  her  yacht  Echo. 
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to  express  surprise  that  none  of  these  faces 
I  had  learned  to  recognize  were  visible. 
But  that  seemed  not  unnatural  to  him. 

"You  see,"  he  smiled,  "men  like  that, 
you  know,  generally  don't  care  for  this  sort 
of  thing."  Thus  I  grasped  the  distinction 
between  the  Newport  of  tradition  and  the 
Newport  of  outdoors;  the  gulf  between  the 
sporting  page  and  the  social  column. 
Newport  solicits  even  the  soiled  hands  of 
speculation,  while  the  honest  democracy  of 
sport  for  its  own  sake,  it  seems,  hies  itself 
to  bed  at  1 1  p.m.,  caring  not  whether  it  has 
been  patronized  by  day,  but  mighty  careful 
that  it  shall  not  be  by  night;  entrenched 
by  ponies  and  yachts,  among  which  no 
youth  with  smooth  tongue,  spreading 
family  tree,  or  even  syndicate  profits,  may 
enter  unless  he  has  the  strenuous  spirit  and 
the  willing  flesh. 

Thus  enlightened,  one  feels  that,  at  the 
Polo  grounds,  he  looks  across  a  great  gulf, 
from  the  beings  in  the  clubhouse  to  the 
players  on  the  field.  And  the  new  grounds 
near  Bateman's  are  a  quilt  of  green  for  any 
man  to  gaze  upon  and  be  happy,  elevated 
there  like  a  satin  dais  over  the  surf  booming 
upon  all  sides.  Villas  perched  on  the 
granite  eminences  all  about,  if  built  in  bet- 
ter taste,  or  surrounded  with  a  few  olive 
trees,  would  fulfill  for  one  who  had  never 
been  there  his  idea  of  the  Riviera.  In  the 
distance,  the  roof  balcony  of  the  Marble 
Palace,  as  appropriate  on  its  tiny  lot  as 
Windsor  Castle  might  be  on  a  Bensonhurst 
20x20,  and  so  porous  that  it  has  kept 
every  fog  for  fifteen  years  on  storage  inside, 
gives  the  touch  of  footlessness  you  expect 
at  Newport;  while  the  stucco  imitation  of 
the  Old  Stone  Mill,  and  the  elderly  alpaca 
maidens  in  the  yard  of  Bateman's  board- 
ing house,  add  the  hint  of  age  with  which 
Newport  still  pursues  you. 

At  little  tea  tables,  on  the  veranda,  sit 
the  most  indifferent  set  of  onlookers  I  have 
ever  seen,  backs  to  the  field.  Polo  at 
Newport,  one  is  told,  has  always  been  of 
less  account  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  That  is  disappointing  for  one 
who  knows  little  about  the  game  but  has 
rather  classed  it  between  football  and  ice 
hockey — the  two  superlative  things  to  see 
or  play.  Yet  little  is  more  pleasing  than  to 
watch  ten  men  on  so  breezy  and  aerial  a 
champaign  dash  about  with  the  staccato, 
marionettish  gait  of   the  excellent  pony, 


crowding  together,  windmilling  the  jack- 
straw  mallet  in  their  arms.  But  the  tables 
not  once  stop  their  talk,  turn  their  heads, 
or  even  clatter  spoons,  when  a  charge  to 
one  corner  of  the  field  ends  in  a  straggling 
retreat  of  half  the  company  to  the  middle, 
as  a  higher  figure  is  chalked  on  half  the 
score  board.  Sometimes  the  intermittent 
line  of  chairs  close  to  the  fence,  where  sit  a 
few  enthusiasts  either  of  the  generation 
past  or  that  coming,  emit  a  faint  chitter  of 
applause,  as  if  they  hated  to  betray  so 
simple-minded  a  quality  as  enthusiasm. 

And  the  Casino  of  a  National  Tourna- 
ment morning  cannot  be  very  inspiring, 
either,  to  the  ardent  devotee  from  Long- 
wood  or  Southampton.  The  lawns  are 
not  half-filled.  Who  ever  saw  the  New- 
port Casino,  restaurant,  theater,  or  club, 
crowded?  Compared  with  the  convention 
hall  that  once  boomed  the  Pier,  and  was  a 
proper  summer-resort  casino,  the  Newport 
affair  has  always  gone  down  in  the  town's 
annals,  like  its  hotels,  as  a  failure.  Who 
ever  saw  any  place  at  Newport  crowded, 
except  Easton's  Beach  with  "hated  ex- 
cursionists," and  the  avenue  with  motor 
cars  jockeying  from  side  to  side?  The 
gilded  clock  in  its  egg-shaped  tower,  over 
the  Casino  entrance,  looks  down  upon  the 
empty  circular  lawn,  till  well  near  eleven  of 
each  foggy  morning.  Soon,  at  intervals, 
a  few  of  the  other  sex  you  read  about  tack 
across  it,  with  the  broker  and  real-estate 
young  men  entraining,  and  straggling  after 
the  upper  circles  of  Jimburg,  Saunderston 
East  Greenwich  and  the  Pier.  They  aim 
for  the  tennis  courts  via  the  right-hand 
steps  across  the  piazza  horseshoe,  and  in 
doing  so  they  pass  the  only  two  really 
absorbed  persons  you  will  see  at  the  Casino, 
excepting  the  players,  or  in  Newport  at  all, 
perhaps.  These  are  the  fat,  villainous- 
looking  Greek  with  long-flowing  mustaches, 
who  used  to  run  a  cellar  store  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  having  now  got  the  conces- 
sion, spreads  his  silk  rugs  on  the  stirp  of 
lawn  under  the  barber  shop.  The  other 
ardent  onlooker  is  the  "lady  reporter," 
peering  from  the  circular  lattice  of  the 
horseshoe,  the  sole  permanent  audience 
of  the  merry  little  orchestra,  noting  ecru 
insertions  and  empire  tulles. 

Years  ago,  before  the  championship 
court  was  moved  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  grounds,  and  that  baby  grand  stand 
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was  reared  under  the  high  fence  that  in- 
sulates you  from  hoi  polloi  of  Freebody 
Park,  every  one  used  to  squat  in  chairs  or 
on  the  grass  three  deep  around  the  court, 
and  it  was  fun  to  watch  their  heads  fol- 
lowing the  ball  from  one  side  the  net  to  the 
other,  as  if  all  hung  upon  a  single  pivot. 
People  used  to  shack  their  own  chairs  in 
those  days,  and  weren't  held  up,  as  soon 
as  they  approached  the  courts,  to  hire  them 
from  a  band  of  ragged  banditti  in  red 
jerseys.  In  the  midst  now  of  the  most 
exciting  plays,  every  head  within  ten  yards 
of  the  court  is  moving  on  its  own  pivot; 
whoso  is  sitting  with  whom  to-day,  and 
how  that  woman  dares  to  dress  so  gor- 
geously with  her  husband  just  dead!  and 
the  extraordinary  hats  on  those  new  people 
from  Denver,  keep  neck  muscles  a-pulling 
all  independently.  Any  one  can  now  get  to 
the  front  row  around  the  Court,  when  in 
the  old  days  you  came  early  to  hold  down 
a  chair.  It  is  considered  a  bore  to  seat 
yourself  for  two  hours  behind  a  lot  of,  per- 
haps the  townspeople's,  knees,  so  the  out- 
lying grass  teems  more  or  less  with  the 
foyer  crowd  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 
house  in  winter — not  from  the  boxes,  but 
the  parterre. 

Enthusiasts  there  are,  of  course,  who  re- 
main rooted  to  their  seats.  Many  are 
young  girls,  with  their  chins  in  their  hands, 
their  elbows  on  their  knees,  rigid  through 
the  whole  performance,  while  parents, 
having  asked  how  the  first  set  is  going,  re- 
treat to  the  lawn  and  lesser  mental  efforts 
than  keeping  score. 

But  in  tennis  week,  Newport  is  not  itself. 
Then,  it  more  or  less  assumes  its  reputation 
in  the  provinces  as  a  sort  of  disguise. 
Lanterns  and  marquees  are  built  out  upon 
the  frowning  terraces,  and  whoever  has 
been  lurking  covetously  in  the  trenches, 
and  possesses  the  catapult  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  orderly  upon  the  ramparts, 
may  go  up  there  to  feast  and  "knock." 
From  being  the  least  spectacular  place  in 
the  world,  it  becomes  almost  diverting 
to  the  eye.  And,  indeed,  all  the  worldly 
world  is  there. 

If  you  are  looking  for  variety,  then  cross 
Conanicut  and  the  two  arms  of  the  bay  to 
Narragansett  Pier,  which  should  be  proud 
to  call  itself  a  suburb  of  Newport.  You 
hear  outlanders  speak  of  Narragansett  and 
Newport,  as  if  the  two  places  had  inter- 


ests in  common.  As  well  speak  of  New- 
port and  Atlantic  City.  The  Pier  is  a  sort 
of  castle-in-Spain  place.  Jamestown,  with 
its  sunburned  girls  in  sneakers  and  sailor 
necks,  its  match-box  hotels  with  drug- 
stores along  the  verandas,  is  far  more 
substantial.  Newport  is  opposite  James- 
town, which  admits,  at  least,  an  assured 
dependence.  The  Pier  is  still  too  proud 
and  remote  to  acknowledge  hers,  though 
the  decadence  of  the  summer  hotel  the 
country  over  has  hit  her  badly,  and  she  still 
rests  upon  the  laurels  of  tradition  which 
always  had  their  root  in  the  city  across  the 
Bay.  Yet  never  will  she  fade  altogether, 
as  long  as  she  keeps  neat  and  bright,  as  a 
sort  of  secondary  base  in  advancing  socially 
upon  Newport.  What  you  have  done  at 
the  Pier,  and  how  you  did  it,  counts  a 
good  deal,  though  it  may  get  a  rather  acid 
credit.  But  what  can  you  expect  of  a 
place  (so  a  Newport  maiden  once  confided) 
where  light  blue  gloves  are  worn  on  the 
beach  in  the  morning!  Surely  no  resort 
could  ever  rival  Newport,  where,  as  at  the 
Pier,  so  many  of  its  feudal  clans  may  still 
be  identified  by  very  name  with  the  trade 
in  which  they  acquired  their  omnipotence. 
Newport  has  a  way  of  rubbing  the  regis- 
tered trademark  off  its  folks,  whether  in 
South  Dakota  or  by  even  less  formal  routes. 

But  Narragansett's  public  appointments 
are  far  more  Roman.  Its  now  burned 
casino,  compared  with  Newport's,  is  as  the 
gilt  saloon  of  a  Fall  River  boat  to  a  dingy 
private  yacht.  You  pay  half  a  dollar 
simply  to  get  into  a  restaurant,  to  pass 
over  a  scarlet  Wilton  carpet,  through 
polished  brass  rails,  and  past  a  couple  of 
proud  men  in  that  chain  armor  kind  of 
livery,  a  la  Dreamland.  A  famous  caterer 
has  lent  his  name  to  the  place,  but  neither 
his  cooks  nor  his  cutlery.  They  bring  you 
specks  in  a  cocktail,  and  the  knives  are 
black  where  the  silver  is  worn  off.  Sitting 
about,  are  the  same  faces  and  the  same 
clothes  you  have  seen  at  Palm  Beach  in 
February,  at  Hot  Springs  in  May — and  you 
think  of  the  tiny  one-horse  eating  place  of  ^ 
Newport,  crowded  in  back  of  shops  and 
garages,  but  where  the  waiters  serve,  the 
food  is  edible,  and  the  attendants  are  not 
dethroned  emperors  hypnotizing  you  for  a 
tip. 

With  all  its  new  blood  no  place  is  really 
more    conservative     than     Newport.     At 


The  lawns  of  the  Casino  grounds  are  the  feature  of  tennis  week. 


least  there's  no  fake  about  its  atmosphere. 
It  doesn't  want  you  to  take  it  for  what  it 
doesn't  flatly  appear  to  be.  It  wears  its 
futility  on  its  sleeve,  and  either  thinks  it 
no  shame,  or  a  distinction  quite  divine. 
After  all,  it  is  the  real  thing — as  real  as  any 
community  can  be  that  exists  solely  to 
amuse  itself;  and  it  gratifies  the  cynic  far 
better  than  its  many  imitations  up  and 
down  the  coast,  with  their  pose  of  a  moral 
superiority.  No  place  changes  less  in 
years,  is  so  fixed  in  its  standards,  and  assim- 
ilates newcomers  more  easily,  provided 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  proper  sacri- 
fices, and  have  the  heaven-born  genius  to 
buckle  to  Newport's  standards.  No  place 
clings  more  ardently  to  its  old  gods.  You 
do  not  hear  of  Newport's  ups  and  downs. 
It  has  a  sort  of  Chinese  civilization.  Every 
season  is  billeted  across  the  land  as  the 
most  brilliant  ever,  and  last  year's  as  the 
deadliest  dull.  Truth  to  tell,  Newport  de- 
lights in  thinking  itself  dull,  and  in  telling 
outsiders  so.  Newport  loves  the  truth. 
Casual  strangers,  any  but  those  who  camp 
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outside  this  social  Port  Arthur,  preparing 
for  a  three-year,  do-or-die  siege,  do  not 
interest  the  place.  But  a  family  of  de- 
termined Nogis,  their  money,  origin,  the 
cleverness  of  their  social  strategy  become 
proper  topics  of  general  talk.  The  more 
acceptable  the  family,  the  more  it  is 
"roasted."  That  is  Newport's  way  of  sur- 
rendering. The  siege  finally  becomes  a  sort 
of  glacial  movement,  and  the  outposts 
parley  with  the  enemy,  by  saying  to  one 
another,  "They  never  really  tried  to  get 
in,  you  know.  Just  think,  they've  been 
here  three  years!  Next  season  they'll  be 
all  right.  The  children  are  the  very  best, 
even  if  the  the  old  folks  are  quite  impos- 
sible. Did  you  see  the  aigrettes  she  had  on 
this  morning?  Like  a  cook!"  And  in  the 
allotted  three  years,  the  family  is  over  the 
ramparts  and  sitting  gorgeously  in  the 
market  place.  But  changed,  so  changed, 
that  to  see  and  hear  its  members  talk,  you 
would  imagine  that  they  had  always 
camped  upon  Ochre  Point,  that  they 
had  ordered  the  forty  steps  built,  or  fed 
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the  first  sack  of  com  into  the  Old  Stone 
Mill. 

What  is  the  basis  of  this  mellow  despo- 
tism? What  makes  possible  Newport  as 
such,  and  inhibits  rivalry?  Grant  that  a 
social  freak  must  arise  in  a  country  devel- 
oping an  exponent  caste — neither  aris- 
tocracy nor  plutocracy  are  words  to  fit  the 
case — what  fate  picked  upon  this  plain 
little  town  at  the  tip  end  of  a  minor  state, 
for  Newport  is  the  most  out-of-the-way, 
annoying  place  to  reach  in  the  East?  It 
is  hard  to  tell.  Yet  first,  almost  treeless 
though  it  is,  nowhere  else  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  are  land  and  salt  water  so  enchant- 
ingly  wedded.  Neither  the  sands  of  Jer- 
sey nor  the  Cape  yield  the  circumambient 
perfection  of  Newport's  slate  cliffs,  her 
surf-combed  reefs  pointing  tropicward  be- 
tween three  beaches.  The  soft  damp  air 
is  the  breath  of  luxury  and  a  nectar  to 
idleness. 

But  the  history  of  Newport  has  made 
her,  as  well.  Through  the  Revolution  and 
before,  Newport  was  another  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  but  the  War  of  181 2  de- 
stroyed  her   shipping   and   decay   began. 


Rantankerous  Boston,  and  New  York,  be- 
ing a  natural  gateway  to  the  West,  sup- 
pi.  nted  the  whaler  with  factory  and  grain 
barge.  Newport,  by  her  geographical  po- 
sition, could  fall  back  upon  no  such  indus- 
tries. But  her  repute  survived.  The  cap- 
tains of  early  industry,  seeking  ease  and 
contrast,  turned  first  to  Newport  from  the 
growing,  barbarous  cities,  to  where  wealth 
and  idleness  had  created  the  first  native 
aristocracy  in  the  North.  In  the  strenuous 
times  arcund  the  Rebellion,  young  South- 
erners went  there  to  be  educated,  and  their 
families  followed  to  avoid  the  plantation 
summers.  Indiscriminate  Northern  mer- 
chants followed  in  the  seventies,  feeling 
the  need  of  culture,  and  with  that — and  the 
absence  of  material  resource — the  native 
aristocracy  expired.  But  the  modern 
kings  of  railways  and  tobacco  did  not  grace 
the  town  till  the  eighties.  And.  bringing 
all  the  pleasant  evils  of  a  civilization  too 
fast  a-ripening,  they  have  revolutionized 
it — as  far  as  a  place  which  has  arisen  and 
lived  through  the  vanity  of  imitation,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  traditions  in  our  coun- 
try, may  be  overturned. 


Typical  farm  homestead  in  Manitoba.     Ten  years  ago  this  was  bare  prairie 
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III— HAY— THE   SOIL   REGENERATOR.    THE   POTATO   AND 
THE   WONDERS   OF   FERTILIZING   AND   SPRAYING 

BY   AGNES    C.    LAUT 

DRAWINGS    FROM    UNDER    MAGNIFYING    GLASS    BY    F.    H.    HALLMAN,    WASHINGTON 


ELL — plowing  is  over  and 
seed  time  is  past!  You 
watched  Nature,  caught 
the  trick  of  how  she  was 
doing  things  and  adapted 
yourself  to  her  laws — 
which  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  practical  religion,  the  meet- 
ing place  of  Sunday  sermons  and  Monday 
practices — just  the  observance  of  laws  eter- 
nal as  the  Heavens  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  mud  or  morals. 

You    understand — in     the    scheme    of 
things — you  can't  break  a  law  of  Nature! 


You  can  only  try  to,  and  break  yourself. 
The  object  of  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Farm 
is  to  find  out  what  the  laws  of  soil  and 
growth  are,  to  get  a  new  Ten  Command- 
ments of  the  farm— then,  to  observe  them 
everlastingly! 

The  dust  blanket  or  top-dressing  of  soil 
— mulch  is  the  term  used — which  your 
Farmer-man  broke  up  with  the  mold  board 
of  the  plow  and  broke  fine  with  the  teeth 
of  the  harrow  and  pulverized  yet  finer  with 
the  heavy  roller,  is  now  doing  what  Nature 
ordains  top-dressing  of  soil  shall  do,  pro- 
tecting  the   seedling  from   washouts   and 
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drouth,  preventing  too  much  moisture  and 
preventing  too  little,  also  keeping  the  fer- 
tilizer, which  was  mixed  in  with  the  dust 
blanket,  from  leaching  away.  Down  in 
the  meadows,  the  cattle  are  wading  waist- 
deep  in  grasses  luscious  with  the  new 
growth  of  the  year;  and  up  in  the  corn- 
fields, flap  the  coated  figures  of  the  scare- 
crows stuck  on  sticks,  not  as  flags  of 
enmity  to  the  bird-world,  not  at  all,  but 
simply  as  signs  to  keep  off  the  grass;  only 
in  this  case  the  grass  is  corn — which  brings 
up  the  whole  economy  of  bird  life  with  the 
farm. 

Any  spring  night  when  you  are  sitting 
outside,  you  can  hear  if  the  clouds  are  low, 
twitterings  from  mid  air,  fanning  wings  and 
confused  calls  from  bird  battalions  thrown 
out  of  their  reckoning  by  your  house  lights. 
What  are  they  and  where  are  they  going? 
Night  hawks  on  their  way  from  Patagonia 
to  Alaska — a  trifling  yearly  journey  of 
some  six  or  eight  thousand  miles — bobo- 
links coming  up  from  wintering  in  South 
America,  plovers  that  left  Argentina  in 
March  and  are  due  to  reach  the  Arctic 
Circle  by  June — winged  travelers  flying 
night  and  day,  tireless  as  wind,  flock  after 
flock,  army  after  army,  camping  here  a  day 
to  forage,  there  a  few  weeks  to  nest,  obey- 
ing laws  which  we  don't  know  but  they  do 
know,  and  guided  in  their  long  flight  only 
by  coastal  lines  and  river  courses,  guided 
very  seldom — as  far  as  has  been  observed — 
by  mountain  crests.  One  month  they  are 
in  Virginia  gleaning  the  harvest  fields  of  last 
year  like  Ruth  amid  the  corn.  Two  weeks 
later  they  are  in  the  northern  states  clean- 
ing the  orchards  of  insect  pests  that  have 
wakened  to  life  with  the  spring.  By  July 
where  are  they?  Up  in  the  dreary  barrens 
of  Labrador  gorging  themselves  fat  on  the 
famous  bake-apple  berry,  a  little  amber 
fruit,  which  when  you  taste  you  will  under- 
stand far-traveling  thither. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  farm? 
Mark  how  the  winged  battalions  forage 
before  answering!  The  sparrows  are  with 
us  all  winter.  Well,  look  out  on  the 
prairie,  or  fallow  land,  or  meadow  after 
the  first  snow  fall.  What  do  you  see? 
Grass  and  clover-tops?  No,  weeds,  that 
are  plants  out  of  place  just  as  a  failure  in 
human  life  is  a  man  out  of  place,  weeds 


in  myriads  above  the  snow,  tumbling 
mustard  and  Scotch  thistle  and  golden-rod 
and  ox-eyed  daisy  and  wild  carrot  and  wild 
parsnips,  heads  drooping  heavy  with  seeds 
that  will  shell  out  on  the  first  blush  of 
spring.  These  are  the  forage  fields  of  the 
troublesome  winter  sparrow.  Next  comes 
the  robin.  Before  worms  have  bored  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  insects  come 
to  life  on  the  trees,  redbreast  is  busy  on 
the  weed  seeds,  which  the  sparrow  has  left. 
Then,  when  the  goldfinches  or  yellow 
canaries  arrive,  they  will  wage  war  on  the 
dandelion  down  and  the  lettuce  bugs  and 
the  thistle  fluff  blown  by  the  wind.  King 
of  the  fly-catchers  is  the  little  wren;  enemy 
of  caterpillars  and  wasps,  the  tipsy  fluting 
oriole;  and  best  of  all  insecticides  against 
grasshopper  and  chinch  bug  and  boll 
weavil,  are  the  meadow  lark  and  bobolink. 

Let  us  see  what  a  weed  means  to  the 
farmer!  A  thousand  per  cent,  is  the  in- 
crease Nature  yields  in  corn;  but  the  ordi- 
nary garden  weed  reproduces  in  a  single 
season  from  a  single  plant  one  hundred 
thousand  seeds,  which  in  another  year 
would  yield  a  billion  weed  plants.  Up  at 
Indian  Head  in  Northwest  Canada,  where 
— if  any  place  on  earth,  frost  should  prove 
death  to  weeds — the  government  horti- 
culturist found  a  tumbling  mustard  plant, 
which  by  actual  count,  produced  a  million- 
and-a-half  seeds.  Science  may  counsel 
spraying  for  weeds;  but  you  can't  spray 
out  weeds  that  are  carried  to  the  four 
corners  of  earth  by  winds,  and  wing  their 
way  in  all  sorts  of  fairy  parachutes  like 
thistle  and  dandelion  down.  The  only 
way  to  destroy  such  weeds  is  to  destroy 
the  seeds  early  in  the  game. 

Now  there  is  probably  no  bird  regarded 
as  more  of  a  pest  than  the  little  sparrow. 
His  ill-bred,  loud-voiced  clatter  drives  away 
song  birds.  He  hangs  round  your  barn  and 
steals  your  grain,  and  he  nests  in  the  eaves 
of  your  poultry  house  and  infests  the  cracks 
with  that  vermin  pest  of  chicken  life — 
mites — and  he  proves  a  mussy  visitant 
on  your  house  piazzas.  Yet  balance  the 
little  sparrow's  account  with  what  is  to  his 
credit.  A  scientist  in  Iowa  by  test  after 
test  found  that  in  winter-time  the  sparrow 
ate  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  weed 
seed  a  day.  Then  he  counted  the  number 
of  sparrows  ordinarily  seen  in  winter  to  the 
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square  mile.  He  put  the  number  at  ten. 
I  think  that  is  away  below  the  average. 
Try  it  yourself  wherever  you  live;  but  on 
the  basis  of  ten  birds  to  the  square  mile,  he 
figured  that  the  sparrows  must  eat  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  alone,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  tons  of  weeds  a  winter.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  to  figure  out  how 
many  acres  of  good  land  those  weeds  would 
have  assuredly  contaminated. 

Bobwhite  has  been  accused  of  robbing 
grain  fields  in  the  South,  though  post 
mortems  have  shown  that  only  twenty  per 
cent,  of  his  food  is  grain  and  that  he  eats 
more  than  one  thousand  weed  seeds  in  a 
meal.  On  this  basis,  a  Virginian  bird- 
lover  proved  that  with  all  his  crimes  against 
grain,  bobwhite  more  than  atoned  by 
eating  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  tons 
of  weeds  in  that  state  every  winter,  not  to 
mention  his  summer  diet  of  grasshoppers 
and  chinch  bugs  and  wire  worms  and 
beetles  and  boll  weevils  and  caterpillars.  I 
think  it  was  a  Doctor  Brewer,  who  watched 
a  family  of  young  robins  for  a  day  and 
counted  sixty  worms  disappear  in  their 
capacious  craws.  The  same  authority  de- 
clares that  four  jays  will  eat  a  million  cater- 
pillars in  a  season. 

When  you  consider  that  the  boll  weevil 
has  caused  a  loss  of  as  much  as  fifteen 
million  dollars  in  a  single  year  in  a  single 
state,  and  the  potato  bug  ten  million  dol- 
lars in  all  the  United  States,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  a  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  a  single  year — need 
one  ask  what  bearing  bird-life  has  on  the 
farm?  The  birds  are  sent  to  do  what  we 
can't  do — destroy  the  multitudinous  pests. 
It  brings  you  back  to  that  old  idea,  the 
focus  and  center  of  gravity  with  the  whole 
New  Spirit  of  the  Farm — the  idea  of  law; 
law,  which  science  is  trying  to  find  out  and 
reveal.  I  say  reveal  advisedly;  for  what 
helps  us  into  harmony  instead  of  antago- 
nism toward  the  great  underlying  laws  of 
existence,  what  helps  us  to  success  instead 
of  failure,  what  makes  the  moral  man  the 
efficient  man,  is  surely  as  much  a  revela- 
tion as  if  it  came  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

It  is  a  fearfully  keen-edged  test  of  our 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  morality,  too,  this 
pivotal  idea  of  law  that  underlies  the  New 
Spirit  of  the  Farm.  It  explains  why  men, 
who  ranked  as  "good"  and  didn't  break 


the  Ten  Commandments — at  least,  didn't 
break  them  so  you  could  hear  them  crack 
— often  proved  most  inefficient  and  the 
most  dismal  of  life's  failures — not  by  the 
Will  of  God,  no,  not  by  a  long  shot,  but 
because  they  turned  a  bad  furrow,  let  the 
weeds  multiply,  farmed  slither-fashion — 
in  a  word,  didn't  obey  Nature's  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  explains  why  the  thought- 
less and  cruel  killing  of  birds  may  be  an 
immoral  act,  though  the  birds  are  to  decor- 
ate the  hat  of  a  woman  who  would  blush 
at  the  word  immoral. 

"There  are  just  two  things  in  this  God 
Almighty's  earth,  Right  and  Wrong,  and 
that  applies  clear  down  to  the  way  you 
spade  your  garden,"  an  old  acquaintance 
used  to  say.  I  didn't  know  what  he 
meant.  In  the  light  of  the  New  Spirit  of 
the  Farm,  I  know  now.  "When  you  treat 
of  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Farm,  don't  forget 
the  moral  side  of  it,  without  which  all  you 
say  will  be  so  much  waste,"  wrote  Prof. 
James  Robertson,  the  dairy  expert  of 
Canada,  who  raised  Canada's  expert 
products  to  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
as  they  were  formerly  hundreds.  I  won- 
dered what  he  meant.  Knowing  he  was  of 
Scotch  Presbyterian  ancestry,  I  wondered 
if  this  were  just  that  Scotch  Presbyterian 
habit  of  dragging  religion  in  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.  Then  I  read  his  lectures  as 
head  of  the  famous  MacDonald  Training 
Schools  and  found  the  same  pivotal  idea — 
to  make  the  good  man  a  successful  man  by 
all-round  observance  of  law,  to  make  the 
farmer  an  intelligent  farmer,  without 
which  he  could  not  be  moral  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  other  words,  failure 
on  the  farm  is  immoral  because  unnecessary 
and  the  result  of  ignorance. 

It  is  when  plowing  is  over,  before  seed- 
time has  merged  into  harvest — just  at  that 
period  which  is  known  on  the  farm  as  hay- 
ing— that  the  farmer  must  attend  to  the 
hundred-and-one  things  that  go  to  make 
up  conscientious  farming.  There  are  the 
small  fruits  and  the  roots  and  the  vege- 
tables and  the  hayfields  and — most  im- 
portant of  all — the  weeds.  If  the  weeds 
are  to  be  kept  down,  now  is  the  time  to 
catch  them  before  they  blossom  and  seed. 
Of  spraying  for  weeds,  I  have  already 
spoken ;  but  better  than  curing  weediness, 
is  preventing  it;  and  the  two  best  methods 
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of  preventing  weeds  are  by  means 
of  these  small  growers  and  the 
hay  fields;  or  by  what  the  scien- 
tific farmer  calls  "cultivation  and 
clover."  In  other  words,  keep 
the  dust  blanket  bare  as  you  do 
round  small  fruits  and  potatoes 
for  the  first  half  of  the  summer. 
By  harrow,  or  cultivator,  or  hoe, 
tear  up  the  weeds  as  soon  as  they 
appear  through  the  surface. 
Then,  when  the  first  vigor  of  sum- 
mer growth  is  past  and  the  roots 
taken  up,  seed  down  your  bare 
ground  thickly  in  clover. 

Apart  from  eradicating  weeds, 
does  it  pay  the  farmer  to  grow 
small  fruits  and  roots?  You  can 
go  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  prairie 
farms  without  seeing  as  much  as 
a  raspberry  or  a  vegetable  garden; 
and  I  know  of  many  farming  sec- 
tions in  the  East  given  up  to 
dairying  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  either  vegetables 
or  small  fruits.  The  small  fruits 
are  usually  regarded  as  "pottery" 
things  fitter  for  the  woman's 
work  than  the  man's.  They  are 
set  out,  pruned  once  a  year;  and 
that  is  all  the  care  that  is  given  to 
them,  if,  indeed,  on  the  average 
farm  there  are  any  small  fruits  at 
all.  If  corn  and  wheat  were 
treated  in  similar  fashion,  one 
does  not  need  to  guess  that 
would  be  small.  Let  us  see  what  results 
are  possible.  Your  currant  bushes — red, 
white    or   black — set    out    preferably    on 


Nodules  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa. 
(U.  S.  Gov.  Bulletin.) 


results 


a  northern  exposure,  to  retard  spring 
growth  and  so  escape  spring  frosts,  yield 
all  the  way  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred    and   sixty-three    and    two    hun- 


The  effect  of  various  commercial  phosphates,  as  compared  with  no  phosphoric  acid,  on 

the  growth  of  potatoes. 
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dred  bushels  of  fruit  to  the 
acre.  Now,  I  never  heard  of 
good  black  or  red  currants 
bringing  less  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  When  I've  bought 
them,  I  have  never  paid  less 
than  ten  cents  for  a  quart  box, 
or  three  dollars  a  bushel;  but 
at  the  minimum  of  one  dollar 
a  bushel  and  minimum  yield  of 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre — it  is  usually  nearer  one 
hundred  and  fifty — the  returns 
are  higher  than  the  farmer  can 
make  out  of  any  line  of  farm- 
ing except  vegetables.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  goose- 
berries that  yield  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred 
bushels  an  acre,  or  raspberries 
that  yield  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  bushels;  in  fact,  an 
acre  of  black  raspberries  will 
easily  yield  two  thousand  boxes 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
each. 

"But,"  objects  your  old- 
line  farmer,  "this  means  heavy 
fertilizing  and  hard  work."  To 
be  sure  it  does;  but  isn't  it 
worth  while?  You  are  going 
to  fertilize  anyway,  if  you  are 


Roots  of  red  clover  showing  nodules. 


Finished  baskets  and  growing  plants  to  test  fertilizer  needed, 
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(i)     Seeds  of  red  clover,  enlarged. 
(2)     Seeds  of  yellow  trefoil,  enlarged. 

to  keep  your  farm  in  condition;  and  to 
eradicate  weeds,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  just  the  cultivation  required  for 
small  fruits — keeping  the  bare  soil  clean 
the  first  half  of  summer  to  absorb  the 
rain,  then  seeding  between  rows  with 
clover  for  four-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  keep 
down  the  weeds;  (2)  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture during  the  dry  half  of  summer;  (3)  to 
enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen  through  the 
clover  root;  (4)  to  have  a  mat  of  protection 
from  frost  for  the  winter.  Also  it  means 
spraying  the  bushes  against  insects  con- 
stantly as  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
Granted  that  small  fruits  mean  a  few  days 
of  extra  labor  between  seedtime  and  har- 
vest; aren't  returns  of  over  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  worth  while?  In  old-line 
farming  ten  dollars  an  acre  were  estimated 
as  high  returns. 

While  one  needs  to  plead  for  the  small 
fruits  on  the  average  farm,  one  does  not 
need  to  plead  for  the  roots.  Potato  grow- 
ing has  become  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the 


Seed  of  sorrel,  enlarged  and  natural  size. 

farm  both  on  the  worn  land  of  the  East  and 
the  rich  new  prairie  soil  of  the  West.  Many 
farmers  are  making  as  large  an  income  from 
specialized  potato  farming  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  as 
the  average  doctor  or  lawyer  in  the  average 
small  city;  while  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  and  Iowa,  potato  growers  have 
realized  as  much  from  their  potatoes  as 
from  their  corn  and  stock.  Within  the  last 
ten   years,   scientific  methods  have  very 


nearly  doubled  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States.  In  1896,  the  potatoes  of 
America  amounted  to  about  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  In  1907,  the  yield  was 
almost  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  million 
dollars,  the  average  for  the  continent  being 
ninety-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  the 
average  for  the  potato  specialist  running 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  for  Rural  New  Yorkers  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleighs  and  Burbankers,  up  to 
four  hundred  and  three  for  Uncle  Sams, 
five  hundred  and  thirty  for  Burnaby  Mam- 
moths  and  seven   hundred   and   seventy 


Seeds  of  red  clover,  enlarged  and  natural  size. 

two  bushels  twelve  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
Peachblows,  and  as  high  as  1,200  bushels 
per  acre  in  specially  irrigated  areas  in 
especially  favorable  years.  The  average 
value  of  potatoes  in  the  U.  S.  for  1907 
was  sixty-one  cents  a  bushel.  Figure 
out  for  yourself  what  the  high  yield  got 
by  scientific  methods  means  for  the  acre- 
potato  farm,  or  the  ten-acre  farm,  or 
the  hundred-acre  farm.  And  as  you 
multiply  these  high  yields  by  sixty-one 
cents,  remember  in  no  case  have  hand- 
working  and  hand-fertilizing  cost  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  old-line  farmer  used  to  regard 
ten  dollars  an  acre  as  good  average  returns. 
Then  if  you  don't  sit  back  and  say  that 
science  has  worked  a  miracle,  there's 
something  the  matter  with  your  mathe- 
matics. 


Seeds  of  curled  dock,  enlarged  and  natural  size. 
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Seeds  of  wild  carrot,  enlarged  and  natural  size. 

"More  and  more  are  we  convinced," 
declared  Sir  John  Lawes,  the  English 
wizard  in  chemistry  of  soil,  "after  fifty 
years'  experience,  all  our  experiments  tend 
to  show  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil — its  capacity  for  absorbing  water,  its 
permeability  to  roots,  its  retention  of  heat 
— is  of  far  more  importance  than  its  chemi- 
cal composition."  In  other  words,  the  soil 
wherever  it  is,  whether  the  parched  plains 
of  Nebraska,  or  the  wet  meadows  of  Mary- 
land, must  be  put  in  condition  favorable 
for  the  potato.  Science  has  shown  that 
the  success  of  potato  growing  depends  on 


Seeds  of  chickweeds :  a,  Alsine  media  ;  b,  A. 
natural  size  of  seeds. 


praminea: 


the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Absolutely 
never  must  potatoes  be  planted  in  a  soil 
which  grew  potatoes  the  year  before, 
though  in  the  South  where  there  are  two 
crops  a  year,  the  second  growth  may  be 
on  the  same  ground.  By  hundreds, 
yes,  by  thousands,  of  experiments  from 
Alabama  to  Idaho,  science  has  proved 
that  the  best  preparation  for  potatoes  is 
a  crop  of  clover  or  some  legume,  the 
preceding  year.  Clover  is  a  weed-killer 
and  nitrogen-maker,  its  long  roots  bringing 
fertility  from  the  depths  to  the  top  and  its 
root  nodules  bringing  nitrogen  from  the  air 
to  the  soil.  Also,  if  there  has  been  any 
potato  disease  in  the  soil,  the  plowing  and 
cultivating  for  clover  aerates  and  purges 
the  earth.  Again  and  again  have  the 
experimental  stations  taken  acre  plots  lying 
side  by  side.  Potatoes  would  be  planted  in 
one  after  clover,  in  the  other  after  some 


other  crop.  In  every  experiment,  the 
clover  patch  yielded  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred bushels  more  than  the  other  acre. 
Besides  being  a  weed-killer  and  nitrogen- 
maker,  the  green  clover  plowed  down  acts 
as  a  fertilizer,  creating  live  decomposition 
or  humus  round  the  roots  of  the  potato. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  the  clover  crop, 
all  the  great  potato  farmers  apply  fertilizer 
without  stint,  ten  to  twenty  loads  an  acre 
when  taken  from  their  own  stables,  from 
two  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  when   manufactured   fertilizer;    and 


Seeds  of  oxeye  daisy,  enlarged  and  natural  size. 

just  here  comes  in  the  difference  between 
scientific  and  crude  methods.  One-half 
the  usual  fertilizing  is  wasted  effort  and 
wasted  money.  Of  the  forty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fertilizers  sold  every  year  in 
the  United  States,  analysis  has  shown  half 
to  be  worthless  weight.  Take  the  barn- 
yard refuse  that  you  buy  at  one  dollar  and 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  load  for  your 
garden.  If  it  has  lain  all  winter  exposed  to 
rain  and  snow,  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  value 


Home  testing  of  clover  seed. 
Home-made  seed  tester.     A,  closed;  B,  open. 
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has  evaporated.  To  get  the  right  kind  of 
humus  for  your  garden,  dust  should  have 
been  scattered  on  the  stable  floor.  Once  a 
day  these  sweepings  should  have  been  taken 
in  a  dump  cart  and  put  on  the  field  you 
wanted  to  enrich.  In  the  cold  climates  of 
the  North,  frost  prevents  so  much  evapora- 
tion, but  even  there,  dust  sweepings  con- 
serve humus  by  preventing  evaporation. 

The  most  famous  example  ,  in  the  United 
States,  of  thrift  in  fertilizers  is  that  of  the 
clergyman  who  bought  a  seven  teen-acre 
farm  of  worn-out  land  just  beyond  Phila- 
delphia. Within  three  years  he  had  paid 
off  a  mortgage  of  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  paid  the  wages  of  a  colored 
man  and  a  boy,  and  was  banking  from  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  three 
thousand  dollars  (net)  a  year  from  the  milk 
proceeds  of  some  thirty  cows.  Such  re- 
turns from  such  a  small  area  brought  the 
clergyman  so  much  notoriety  and  such 
hosts  of  visitors  that  he  was  actually  com- 
pelled to  sell  out  his  farm  and  move  away. 
He  is  now  managing  a  large  farm  by  the 
same  system.  Hearing  that  some  marvel- 
lous system  of  feeding  had  accomplished 
the  results,  the  Government  at  Washington 
sent  an  expert  to  investigate.  There  was 
no  marvel  whatever  in  the  case.  It  was  a 
system  of  stall  feeding  that  had  been  prac- 
ticed for  fifty  years.  The  secret  lay  in  the 
system  of  renovating  worn-out  soil.  The 
clergyman  took  his  visitor  out  to  the 
stables.  Across  the  cement  floor  ran  broad 
gutters.  In  the  gutters  lay  scattered  dust. 
Once  a  day,  the  dust  sweepings  had  been 
carefully  gathered  and  carted  out  to  the 
fields,  till  each  acre  of  the  seventeen  was  a 
perfect  garden  of  luscious  forage. 

To  come  back  to  the  potato  farmer,  if  he 
uses  manufactured  fertilizer,  science  steps 
in  again.  The  Soil  Laboratory  at  Wash- 
ington will  analyze  the  fertilizer  for  him  to 
see  if  it  is  suited  to  his  soil,  and  analyze 
samples  of  his  soil  from  every  field  to  see 
what  fertilizer  it  needs.  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  states,  the  experimental  stations 
are  encouraging  the  farmers  to  do  this  for 
themselves  without  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try. Half  a  dozen  samples  of  soil  from  the 
same  farm  are  placed  in  as  many  pots, 
preferably  in  wire  cages  dipped  round  the 
outside  in  liquid  paraffin,  which  coats  the 
outside  of  the  soil  and  so  prevents  the 
rootlets  gaining  subsistence  from  the  air. 


One  cage  is  left  without  any  fertilizer.  In 
the  rest,  the  fertilizers  are  distributed, 
nitrates,  potash,  phosphates  and  tankage 
and  lime  and  dried  blood  and  mixtures  of 
all  in  various  proportions.  The  pots  are 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture.  In  whichever  pot 
the  potato  plantlet  grows  best,  there  is  the 
proportion  in  which  your  fertilizer  is 
needed.  But  after  a  few  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  average  potato  farmer  will  come 
to  know  the  individual  needs  of  his  field  by 
a  sort  of  sixth  sense.  The  point  is — if  it  is  a 
manufactured  fertilizer,  it  must  not  be  put 
next  the  potato  seedling.  It  is  usually 
scattered  afield  after  the  seedlings  have 
been  covered  over.  Where  growers  go  in 
for  big  returns  and  specialized  potato 
farming,  as  in  the  truck  gardens  of  the 
East,  the  fertilizer  is  sometimes  actually 
spoon-fed  in  the  furrows  between  the  rows 
of  rootlets. 

And  now  having  chosen  and  prepared  the 
field,  tenderly  as  you  would  for  a  pet  pansy 
bed,  what  potato  to  plant?  As  in  the  case 
of  corn,  the  name  does  not  matter  so  much. 
Different  species  do  best  in  the  soil  and  air 
to  which  they  have  been  bred.  Science 
says — get  the  seedling  whose  parent  has 
the  best  record  in  your  soil.  Best  record 
for  what?  The  answer  is  the  same  whether 
from  scientist  of  Germany  and  France  or 
America.  Best  record  for  (i)  size,  (2) 
weight,  (3)  freedom  from  disease,  (4)  and 
note  well — for  fineness  of  the  growing 
stalks.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
potato  with  the  finest  vines  is  going  to 
have  the  finest  tubers. 

Having  chosen  your  seed,  what  next? 
Science  says  wash  and  disinfect  your 
potato.  What  the  formula  for  a  disin- 
fectant is,  I  do  not  give.  It  can  be  got 
from  any  experimental  station,  but  the 
disinfecting  process  need  not  cost  more 
than  from  two  cents  a  bushel  to  fifty  cents 
for  fifty  bushels  or  even  as  high  as  one 
dollar  an  acre  for  the  seedling  potatoes, 
according  to  the  formula  you  use — which 
is  a  pretty  cheap  form  of  insurance  against 
disease. 

Next  comes  the  cutting  up  of  the  potato 
into  quarters  or  halves  or  eighths  or  what- 
ever it  is.  Again  science  steps  in.  My 
memory,  as  a  child,  of  this  process  is  of  two 
or  three  hired  men  sitting  on  the  back  steps 
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of  the  house  talking  like  mills,  and  not  pay- 
ing the  least  attention  to  what  they  were 
doing  so  long  as  they  slashed  each  potato 
into  about  four  pieces  crosswise,  length- 
wise, any  old  way!  Now  look  at  a  tuber — 
stuck  all  over  with  eyes  like  a  peacock's 
tail,  each  eye  an  embryo  seedling,  the  rest 
of  the  tuber  a  sheath  of  food  for  the  seed ! 
There  are  few  eyes  at  the  butt  end  and 
many  eyes  at  the  stem  end.  If  you  cut 
promiscuously,  you  are  going  to  get  a  lot 


stated  that  the  largest  yield  is  from  seed- 
lings cut  three  eyes  to  each.  In  the  South- 
ern States,  where  two  crops  of  potatoes 
are  raised  each  year  in  the  same  ground, 
the  midsummer  earlies  are  sold,  and  the 
small  whole  potatoes  from  the  second 
crop  harvested  late  in  autumn  when  cool 
enough  to  be  kept  are  used  as  seedlings. 
Experiments  for  eight  years  in  the  South 
have  proved  that  no  degeneration  in  size 
results  from  using  the  small  potatoes  as 


The  results  of  scientific  farming  are  evident  here — the  work  of  ten  years.      Mr.  Elder's  old  and 
new  homesteads  north  of  Moose  Jaw. 


of  pieces  without  any  seed  eyes  in  them — 
which  means  poor  returns.  Now,  how 
large  are  you  going  to  cut  your  pieces — 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  or  what?  Scien- 
tists all  over  the  world — France,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  America — have  been 
experimenting  to  answer  that  question,  but 
without  going  into  any  elaborate  tables 
of  percentages  like  sixty-seven  per  cent, 
growth  from  half  pieces,  forty-one  per  cent, 
from  quarter  pieces,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
from  whole  potatoes — it  may  be  simply 


seedlings,  provided,  of  course,  they  are 
from  a  hillock  with  fine  vines  and  big 
tubers.  Another  point,  potatoes  must 
never  be  used  as  seedlings  that  have 
sprouted  during  the  winter.  Still  another 
point — this  from  Germany's  experiments — 
if  you  want  the  earlies  to  be  earlier,  and  the 
eyes  seem  dormant,  then  test  the  generat- 
ing power  of  your  seedling,  and  hasten  it  by 
exposure  to  the  sunlight  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  cutting.  This  will  rouse  life  in 
the  eye  and  wilt  the  cut  edge,  so  conserving 


Wheat  and  corn  are  bred  for 


from  them,  then  selecting  the  best  from  their  progeny.     The  men  in 
this  field  are  selecting  the  finest  wheat  heads. 


-talks,  seeding 


the  juices  to  feed  the  embryo  life.  How 
many  bushels  must  be  planted  to  the  acre 
to  get  best  returns?  Elaborate  tables  have 
been  issued  to  answer  that  question,  too — 
when  the  seed  is  cut  two  eyes  each,  thirteen 
bushels;  when  one  eye,  six  bushels;  so 
many  hillocks  to  the  acre;  and  a  bushel  of 
sixty  pounds  gives  two  hundred  and  forty 
quarters;  and  so  on;  but  the  answer  in  a 
nutshell  is  this — you  have  to  have  your 
three  eyes  to  a  seedling.  Now  having  dis- 
infected the  seedling  and  cut  it  three  eyes 
a  set  and  planted  it  the  regulation  distance 
by  hand  or  machine  and  fertilized  whether 
by  scattering  or  spoon-feeding — has  science 
finished  with  the  potato?     No. 

Science  has  only  begun.  The  potato  is 
in  the  ground,  perfect  soil;  but  there 
enemies  may  assail  it.  The  vines  may 
suffer  blight,  the  tuber  suffer  rot,  or  both 
vines  and  tuber  be  attacked  by  the  potato 
beetle,  or  by  rot  spores  that  begin  in  the 
vine  and  work  down  to  the  root;  and  the 
trouble  with  these  enemies  is,  like  smallpox 
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or  hydrophobia  in  the  human  family,  by 
the  time  you  discover  them,  it  is  too  late 
for  prevention.  Science  says  take  no 
risks — spray  and  spray  and  spray  yet 
again!  Don't  wait  till  blight  or  rot  or 
beetle  appears. 

Since  1889  or  thereabouts,  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  regarded  as  the  best 
preventive  and  curative  spray  for  potato 
blights.  Universally,  the  testimony  is, 
where  the  spray  has  been  used,  the  yield 
shows  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  fields 
where  the  spray  has  not  been  used.  What 
does  the  spray  cost?  That  depends  on 
how  often  you  spray,  but  in  the  different 
experimental  station  reports  I  find  the  cost 
given  at  from  two  to  five  dollars  an  acre, 
.  with  an  increase  running  from  one  hundred 
all  the  way  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  an  acre,  which  at  the  prevailing 
price  of  sixty  cents,  makes  the  cost  of 
spraying  appear  trifling.  For  instance,  in 
Vermont,  the  sprayed  plot  gave  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  bushels,  the  un- 
sprayed  one  hundred  in  1892.     In  1893  tne 


Stooking  wheat  nearly  the  height  of  a  man — scarcely  a  stalk  or  head  in  this  entire  field  of  height 

lower  than  maximum — Manitoba. 


result  stood  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
vs.  one  hundred  and  twenty-one;  in  New 
York  for  1902,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  over  against  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. Thirty  growers  of  New  York  State 
clubbed  together  in  1906  to  do  their  spray- 
ing co-operatively  as  a  preventive;  for  a 
good  spraying  machine  can  accomplish 
fifteen  acres  a  day.  Robert  Dunn,  of  West 
Henrietta,  New  York,  reported  his  un- 
sprayed  fields  yielded  one  hundred  eighty- 
four  bushels,  his  sprayed  fields  three  hun- 
dred fourteen,  the  gain  being  one  hundred 
thirty  bushels  valued  at  fifty  cents  or 
sixty-five  dollars  to  the  acre.  As  he  had 
sprayed  very  thoroughly,  it  had  cost  him 
five  dollars  an  acre;  but  that  still  left  sixty 
dollars  clear  profit  an  acre;  or  on  his  whole 
potato  farm  a  gain  from  spraying  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

In  Oklahoma,  experiments  are  under 
way  to  devise  some  methods  for  better 
storage  of  the  potato  crop;  so  the  farmer 
can  profit  by  the  high  prices  in  spring. 
These  experiments  are  not  far  enough  on 


for  definite  data  yet,  but  looking  back  on 
all  that  science  has  directed  for  the  potato, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  annual  yield 
has  increased  from  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  to  almost  two  hundred  mil- 
lion; and  science  says  the  average  yield  in 
the  United  States  is  just  half  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  will  be  in  another  ten  years. 

Again,  you  will  please  to  observe — the 
New  Spirit  of  the  Farm  is  not  all  up  in  air. 

While  the  great  crop  of  potatoes  will  not 
be  harvested  till  autumn,  it  is  between 
seedtime  and  harvest  that  the  earlies  will 
be  taken  up  and  the  spraying  for  big  yields 
begun.  For  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  have 
called  this  season  hay  time,  though  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  haying  is  done  at 
different  times  in  the  different  states.  In 
northwest  Canada,  you  can  hear  the  singing 
click  of  the  mowers  all  July.  From  the 
window  where  I  am  writing,  in  New  York 
State,  you  can  see  the  mowing  machine 
cutting  wide  swaths  early  as  mid-June; 
but  if  you  go  to  the  buffalo-grass  country  of 
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the  Dakotas,  you  will  see  the  haymakers 
at  work  late  as  November. 

The  question  of  how  clover  and  alfalfa 
and  other  hay  crops  renovate  and  rejuven- 
ate and  cleanse  soil — to  use  a  religious 
phrase,  "regenerate"  it — leads  on  to  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  chemistry  of  soil; 
and  that  is  a  very  witchcraft  with  the 
agricultural  science  of  to-day.  Science  is 
just  beginning  to  learn  to  do  for  the  soil 
what  medicine  has  learned  to  do  for  the 
body.  Imagine  the  amazement  of  agri- 
cultural experts  when  analysis  of  American 
soils  began,  and  it  was  found — found  and 
proven — that  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil  from  the  worn-out  farms  of  the 
East  was  almost  identical  with  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  soil  from  the  rich  forests 
and  prairie  lands  of  the  West.  I  don't 
mean  if  you  scraped  up  a  basket  of  lime- 
stone from  Connecticut  rocks  that  you 
would  find  it  the  same  as  some  salt  scraped 
up  from  an  alkali  bed  in  the  West.  I  mean 
the  soil  of  the  average  Eastern  fields  com- 
pared with  the  soils  of  the  average  Western 
fields. 

"  I  can  tell  you  when  we  found  this  out," 
said  one  of  the  soil  chemists,  "it  seemed  to 
knock  all  our  former  conclusions  to  limbo; 
but  there  was  the  fact,  and  we  had  to 
accept  it,  for  the  only  way  to  arrive  any- 
where is  to  accept  facts  as  you  get  them, 
and  go  on  searching  for  more  facts  till  you 
get  some  explanation  of  the  thing  in  under- 
lying law." 

How  was  this  discovery  to  be  reconciled 
with  those  other  facts,  that  growth  required 
nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid;  that 
certain  crops  robbed  the  ground  of  nitrogen 
and  certain  other  crops  like  clover  restored 
it?  If  the  chemical  composition  of  soils 
were  practically  the  same,  what  was  the 
difference  between  worn-out  soils  and 
fresh  prairie  lands?  Why  did  fertilizer 
result  in  big  crops;  for  result  in  big  crops 
it  did?  And  when  you  try  to  answer  this 
question,  you  are  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes 
of  soil  chemistry  before  you  know  it. 
Without  going  into  the  science  of  it,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated  that  while  soils  may  be 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  those 
elements  may  not  be  alike  free  in  all 
soils  for  the  plant  to  appropriate  in  its 
growth.  Fertilizers  set  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  decomposing,  so  the 
plant    can    take    what   it    needs.     That's 


what  we  mean  by  humus — just  rotting 
vegetable  growth  turned  under  the  dust 
blanket  to  set  free  the  elemental  parts  of 
the  soil.  The  soil  is  not  the  plant's  food. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  plant  to  stand  in 
while  it  sorts  its  food  and  its  drink  and  its 
breath;  and  fertilizers  just  do  for  the  soil 
what  ammonia  does  for  the  housewife's 
washing  out  her  kitchen  sink — they  cleanse 
the  soil  and  make  it  sanitary  for  the  plant. 
What  bearing  has  this  on  the  farm?  Just 
this  bearing,  if  composition  is  not  of  first 
importance,  cultivation  is  all-important, 
and  cultivation,  as  Sir  John  Lawes  indi- 
cated, means  putting  the  soil  in  a  condition 
to  absorb  and  hold  heat,  light,  moisture, 
and  air.  It  is  the  air — "oxidation"  is  the 
term — that  turns  yellow  clay  into  black 
mold  if  you  keep  on  spading  it  year  after 
year  and  applying  fertilizer  to  break  up  the 
elements  of  the  soil. 

In  this  soil  chemistry,  a  great  many 
curious  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
science  is  on  the  verge  of  a  great  many 
more.  For  instance,  roots  must  have  air 
whether  to  breathe  or  set  free  needed  food  in 
the  soil,  science  does  not  know;  but  the 
trend  of  proof  is  that  the  air  is  to  be 
breathed;  for  if  a  gas  leak  escapes  from 
city  mains,  the  effect  on  the  roots  of  the 
tree  is  the  same  as  on  a  human  being — 
death. 

Another  point — sitting  near  flowers  at 
night  sometimes,  or  sleeping  out  in  the 
open,  altogether  apart  from  the  earth- 
smell,  you  are  distinctly  conscious  of 
noxious  emanations.  From  time  imme- 
morial, poets  have  spoken  of  "the  drowsy 
poppy  heads."  Flowers,  like  animal  life, 
give  off  effluvium  that  is  poisonous  to  them- 
selves. Cultivation  lets  this  out,  cleanses 
it. 

Are  the  effluvia  of  weeds  specially 
poisonous?  Do  weeds  not  only  drain  the 
soil  of  food  and  moisture,  but  poison  it? 
Science  can't  answer  that  question  yet, 
for  strange  to  say,  though  we  smell  the 
emanations  and  are  conscious  of  them 
through  effect,  science  has  been  unable  to 
see,  handle,  put  under  its  microscope  or  in 
its  crucible,  these  poisons  of  plant  growth 
— "toxins,"  I  believe  is  the  term  science 
calls  them;  but  though  it  can't  touch  the 
toxin,  it  can  fight  it  with  antitoxin,  and 
this  brings  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  down 
to  the  clover  field  and  the  hay  crop. 
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How  does  clover  improve  growth  by 
bringing  more  humus  into  the  soil?  Crop- 
ping after  clover  has  proved  the  benefits. 
What  is  the  process?  The  humus  is  simple 
enough.  If  you  plow  the  clover  under, 
that  creates  green  manure,  decomposition 
of  turned-in  turf,  and  if  you  feed  your 
clover  to  the  stock,  that  comes  back  in 
fertilizer,  which  means  humus.  Elaborate 
tables  are  given  to  prove  the  value  of 
clover;  how  the  green  stubble  plowed  down 
is  worth  eight  dollar  fertilizer  to  the  acre; 
and  the  hay  fed  to  the  stock  another  fifteen 
dollars  of  fertilizer,  and  the  effect  of  the 
clover  root  another  twenty  dollars  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  a  benefit  varying  in 
different  experiments  from  forty  dollars  all 
the  way  to  sixty  dollars  an  acre. 

The  root  process  of  clover  and  alfalfa  and 
soy  beans  and  cow  peas  and  other  legumes 
is  a  more  subtle  thing.  The  why  of  it  is 
absolutely  unknown.  The  how  is  simply 
this:  clover  roots  collect  or  gather  certain 
unknown  bacteria  which  draw  down  from 
the  air  in  nodules  or  tubercles  or  knots  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  free  nitro- 
gen for  the  use  of  the  plant.  This  is  the 
way  clover  adds  nitrogen  to  the  worn-out 
soil.  When  a  field  is  "clover-sick" — will 
not  grow  clover — it  simply  means  that  the 
soil  lacks  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria. 
How  can  they  be  put  back  in  the  soil? 
Science  answers  by  one  of  two  ways — (i) 
by  -spreading  soil,  which  does  grow  clover, 
over  the  sick  field;  (2)  by  dipping  the 
clover  seeds  in  a  culture  liquid  made  up  of 
these  bacteria  and  called  by  the  German 
scientists  "  Nitragin."  Both  methods  have 
been  used  successfully  hundreds  of  times 
to  cure  the  "clover-sick"  field,  though 
there  is  this  disadvantage  with  the  liquid 
treatment:  Canadian  scientists  complained 
it  did  not  keep  its  vitality  longer  than  six 
weeks.  Within  that  time  the  clover  must 
be  made  to  grow.  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  Washington  has  had  a  run 
of  bad  luck  with  the  liquid  culture  in 
some  sections. 

The  same  care  exercised  toward  the  seed 
of  corn  and  the  potato,  science  insists  shall 
be  observed  toward  clover,  for  the  need  is 
greater.  The  seed  of  clover  is  so  small, 
that  only  the  magnifying  glass  reveals 
adulteration.  Consequently,  fraud  in  the 
clover  seed  business  had  assumed  enormous 


proportions.  In  European  countries,  the 
law  compels  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  degree 
of  purity.  Canada  has  similar  laws  against 
weedy  clover  except — note  well — except  in 
the  case  of  export.  Seed  laboratory  tests 
at  Washington  proved  that  the  adultera- 
tion of  clover  seed  had  become  a  regular 
business.  For  instance,  one  one-hundred 
pound  lot  bought  for  seed  at  five  dollars 
and  twenty  cents  on  analysis  showed 
twenty-six  per  cent,  dust,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  weeds,  forty-eight  per  cent,  clover, 
of  which  last  only  eighteen  per  cent, 
would  germinate.  In  one  lot  of  clover  seed 
examined,  there  were  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  weed  seeds  in  a 
single  pound,  many  of  them  so  closely 
resembling  clover  that  only  a  botanist 
could  tell  the  difference.  What  is  the 
remedy?  The  farmer  must  breed  a  line  of 
absolutely  pure  clover  for  his  own  use,  if 
he  has  to  begin  like  the  scientific  expert 
with  but  a  handful  of  seed.  Science  also 
counsels  that  the  seed  growers  combine  and 
insist  on  all  clover  seed  marketed  being 
guaranteed  pure,  if  not  certificated  by  a 
government  examiner.  All  these  investi- 
gations have  resulted  in  improved  clover 
seed.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated, 
there  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  in 
growing  pure  clover  seed;  for  the  demand 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply. 
New  York  city  alone  requires  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  hay  a  day,  and  that 
hay  comes  from  seed.  The  practice  of 
selling  the  best  seed  and  keeping  only 
screenings  for  the  farm  seed — science  con- 
demns. Clover  like  corn,  must  be  tested 
before  being  planted — the  test  in  this 
case  being  two  dinner  plates,  a  wet  flan- 
nel in  the  lower  one,  seeds  laid  between 
two  layers  of  the  flannel,  and  the  other 
dinner  plate  inverted  on  top  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

Such  is  the  science  of  the  hayfield,  though 
space  forbids  going  into  details  of  alfalfa 
and  the  different  clovers  and  grasses  and 
timothy  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a  later 
article. 

To  any  one,  who  has  lived  in  the  country, 
especially  as  a  child,  hay  time  becomes  in 
memory,  the  very  shrine  of  all  the  year. 
The  other  fields  are  green  with  a  brilliancy 
as  of  something  jeweled.  The  air  is  sweet 
with  the  honeyed  clover  tops  nodding  to  the 
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summer  wind,  and  up  from  the  meadows 
comes  the  hum  of  workers,  birds  in  mid- 
air, bees  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  the 
mower  click-clicking  round  the  outer  edges 
of  the  hayfields  in  wide  and  widening 
swaths.  As  the  drowsy  June  heat  of  mid- 
day begins  to  swim  over  the  hazy  fields 
come  urchins  from  the  farmhouse  with  kegs 
and  pails  of  oatmeal  water  for  the  hay- 
makers. By  noon  there's  a  smell  of  drying 
grasses  like  incense,  earth's  summer  incense 
to  the  Sun  God,  and  the  world  has  become 
so  still  in  the  midday  heat  that  you  can 
hear  a  multitude  of  new  voices,  clicks  and 
ticks  and  trills — the  voices  of  "the  little 
people"  hidden  in  under  turf,  whose  song 
in  another  month  will  swell  to  the  shrill 
fifing  of  grasshopper  and  cricket.  Always, 
when  we  heard  the  trill  of  the  first  cicada, 


my  mother  used  to  say:  "Now  the  longest 
day  is  past  and  the  summer  will  begin  to 
wane." 

And  because  the  hay  must  all  be  cut  and 
dried  and  turned  by  the  rake  and  gathered 
in  haycocks  and  stacked  while  the  weather 
is  fair,  the  haymakers  toil  the  faster  as  the 
day  wanes;  toil  past  supper  time,  toil  till 
all  bird  voices  are  silent,  but  an  occasional 
lash  of  the  whip-poor-will,  or  faint  trill 
from  the  bluebird,  or  whirr  from  night  owl 
pouncing  down  on  some  poor  bobwhite's 
nest  of  younglings  exposed  by  the  cutting 
of  the  hay.  The  sun  is  gone,  and  the  red 
June  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows!  Just 
as  the  evening  star  pricks  through  the 
purple  mist  of  twilight,  the  haymakers 
unhitch  horses  and  come  home  to  rest  that 
is  mighty  sweet. 
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HAD  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  so 
thorough-going  a  Yankee 
as  Si  Perkins  could  be 
happy  in  'Chicago.  I 
was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  learn  he  had 
sold  out  his  canning  factory  and  gone 
back  to  the  old  family  place  at  West  Sidon. 
Perkins'  Potted  Chicken  is  no  longer  on  the 
market;  but  the  edge  of  Si  Perkins'  native 
shrewdness  has  been  by  no  means  dulled 
by  his  ten  years  in  the  West. 

"When  that  Pure  Food  law  first  passed," 
confided  Si,  "I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  Reckoned  there'd  be  more  interest 
taken  in  passing  the  law  than  in  enforcing 
it.  Thought,  too,  they'd  tackle  the  big 
concerns  first,  and  by  the  time  they  got 
round  to  me,  the  thing  would  have  blowed 
over.  So  I  kept  right  on  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand,  and  didn't  bother  my 
head  about  the  law. 

"That  was  just  where  I  slipped  up. 
'Look  here,'  said  I,  when  the  inspector  got 
after  me,  'that's  the  same  potted  chicken 
I've  been  putting  up  for  the  last  ten  years. 
And  by  gosh,  it's  all  right.  I've  eaten 
it  myself!' 

'"All  that  may  be,'  says  the  inspector, 
as  cool  as  you  please,  'but  the  law  is  most 
explicit  that  the  contents  of  every  package 
shall  correspond  exactly  with  the  label. 
If  you  will  put  something  on  the  outside 
of  your  cans  to  match  what  you  put  inside, 
you  may  keep  on  doing  business;  other- 
wise you'll  have  to  quit.' 

"'Gosh  all  punkins,'  says  I,  'is  that  the 
new  law!  Go  on!  Do  you  suppose  I'm 
going  to  mark  my  potted  chicken,  Si  Per- 
kins' Old  Reliable  Pork  Scraps  and  Corn 
Meal.  Best  on  the  Market!  Beware  of 
Substitutes    and   Take   no   Other.     None 


Genuine  Without  Our  Signature  in  Red 
Ink.  No  siree,  Bob!  I'll  go  out  of  busi- 
ness first!'  And  I  did.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing what  the  law  said  and  what  Si  Per- 
kins' Old  Reliable  Potted  Chicken  was, 
there  wasn't  much  else  I  could  do.  There 
ain't  much  money  in  a  business  where  a 
week's  profits  don't  no  more  'n  pay  the 
fines  on  one  day's  output. 

"Well,  I  figured  it  out  that  this  particu- 
lar legal  storm  was  just  about  central  over 
the  Lake  region,  and  if  only  I  got  far 
enough  east,  I'd  strike  fair  weather.  So  I 
located  down  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
started  a  sardine  cannery.  Durned  if  they 
didn't  fine  me  again  because  I  hadn't 
guaranteed  the  contents  of  every  can  to  be 
genuine  Maine  herrings  put  up  in  cotton- 
seed oil. 

"So  I  changed  over  my  outfit  and  went 
to  putting  up  salmon  in  a  small  way  on  the 
quiet,  just  to  keep  myself  out  of  the  poor- 
house  while  I  gave  the  canning  industry  a 
chance  to  look  up  a  bit.  Twa'n't  any  use. 
After  they'd  made  me  give  up  the  usual 
fines,  they  took  away  my  whole  stock  of 
salmon  color,  two  hundred  dollars'  worth 
that  I'd  just  laid  in. 

"I  was  just  plumb  discouraged.  'Now 
look  here,'  says  I  to  the  inspector  that  was 
getting  after  me,  'I've  been  persecuted 
enough.  Prosperity  ain't  going  to  be  with 
us  long,  unless  the  Government  learns  to 
stop  meddling  with  business  enterprise. 
Ain't  there  any  way  a  man  can  make  an 
honest  living  in  the  canning  business? 
Ain't  there  any  kind  of  original  package 
that  don't  have  to  be  labeled?  Ain't 
there  anything  that  can't  be  inspected? 
Ain't  there  anything  that  the  public  buys 
at  its  own  risk?  Because  if  there  is  any 
such  thing,  I'm  going  to  manufacture  that 
same.' 
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"Yes,'  says  the  inspector,  'there's  eggs. 
Find  some  way  of  adulterating  eggs,  and 
the  law  can't  touch  you.' 

"By  Gum,'  says  I,  'I  will.'  So  I  went 
to  looking  up  the  hen  business. 

"  I  allowed  that  the  hen  business  is  run 
by  a  set  of  Rubes,  most  scandalously  ig- 
norant of  modern  business  methods.  The 
hen  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  machinery — 
an  egg-plant,  so  to  speak.  All  you've  got 
to  do  to  make  money  out  of  eggs  is  to  run 
the  business  in  an  up-to-date  way.  Your 
hen  costs  you  so  much ;  that 's  your  capital. 
Your  feed  costs  so  much;  that's  your  raw 
material.  Then  as  the  hen  gets  old,  you 
charge  off  so  much  for  depreciation  of 
plant.  You  know  how  much  eggs  '11  bring. 
All  you've  got  to  do  after  that,  is  to  reckon 
how  much  you've  got  to  adulterate  your 
product  to  meet  competition.  You  want 
to  look  at  the  hen  as  a  business  proposition; 
and  I  swan  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  a  man 
raising  spring  chickens  for  the  market  and 
throwing  away  the  feet.  That's  what 
spells  ruin  out  to  Chicago.  But  I  wasn't 
going  in  for  chickens;    I  was  after  eggs. 

"So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  there  was 
no  economizing  on  the  shell.  That  was 
made  out  of  old  bones;  and  bones  arc 
cheap.  There  wa'n't  much  chance  to  save 
anything  on  the  white  neither,  it  being 
88  per  cent,  water  anyway.  What  costs 
money  to  manufacture  is  the  yolk,  that 
has  most  of  the  substance  and  all  the  taste. 
Making  yolk,  I  figured,  is  what  takes  it  out 
of  the  hen.  1  allowed  that  if  I  could  get 
hold  of  an  egg  that  would  be  all  white  and 
no  yolk,  like  seedless  oranges  and  stoneless 
plums,  a  hen  could  turn  'em  out  about 
twice  as  fast  as  ordinary.  Then  if  they 
were  sold  all  over  the  country  and  went 
into  cold  storage,  nobody  'd  ever  know 
where  they  came  from,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  dod-ratted  inspector  coming  round 
to  bother  me.  But  of  course,  I  saw  this 
wouldn't  work,  No  yolk,  no  chick;  and 
if  I  did  get  a  kind  of  hen  that  would  lay 
yolkless  eggs  there'd  be  no  way  of  keeping 
up  the  breed.  You  can't  raise  chickens 
from  cuttings  like  you  can  plants.  I 
guessed  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  was  to  put  a  lot  of  white  in 
my  eggs  and  only  a  little  yolk.  Something 
in  the  line  of  a  bantam  yolk  in  a  full-sized 
white,  I  guessed  would  just  about  hit  me. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  ever  come  out  any- 


where, if  I  hadn't  got  to  reading  about  that 
man  Burbank  out  to  California.  Thinks 
I,  if  they  can  do  that  sort  of  things  with 
plants,  why  can't  they  do  it  with  animals? 
They're  all  living  th'ings,  and  there's  the 
same  principles  in  breeding  'em.  Then  I 
heard  about  a  professor  out  to  Western 
Reserve  that  had  a  lamb  with  hair  like  a 
goat.  I  wrote  him  about  it;  but  he  said 
that  he  got  it  from  a  farmer  that  kept  goats 
with  his  sheep,  and  they  hadn't  been  able 
yet  to  make  it  happen  again.  Finally  I 
heard  about  a  young  feller  down  to  Har- 
vard College  that  had  been  doing  some 
surprising  stunts  with  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  making  them  do  pretty  much  any- 
thing he  wanted  'em  to.  So  I  went  round 
to  see  him. 

'"I've  been  reading,'  says  I,  'about  this 
Burbank,  and  how  he  can  make  about  any 
kind  of  plant  he  wants.' 

"'No,'  says  the  young  feller,  'he  can't 
do  quite  that.  But  if  he  can  find  a  plant 
with  one  good  point  about  it  along  with  a 
lot  of  bad  ones,  he  can  transfer  that  good 
point  to  some  other  plant  that's  got  more 
good  points  but  not  that  particular  one. 
Unit  characters  we  call  them.' 

"'Oh,  that's  it,'  says  I, 'picks  out  a  good 
point  here  and  another  there  and  puts  'em 
all  together  and  makes  a  new  sort  of  vege- 
table.' 

"'Yes,'  says  the  young  feller,  'that's 
about  it.' 

"And  they  tell  me  you've  been  doing 
the  same  sort  of  thing  with  rabbits  and 
such.  Taking  ears  off  one  breed  and  fur 
off  another  and  tails  off  another,  and  mak- 
ing a  new  breed  to  suit  yourself!  Sort  of 
Burbanking  animals,  you  might  say?' 

"'Yes,'  says  he,  'that's  about  what  I've 
been  doing;  but  only  as  a  scientific  experi- 
ment. I  haven't  made  any  practical  ap- 
plication of  my  methods.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'you  jest  try  making  a 
practical  application  to  the  hen,  and  there's 
a  year's  salary  in  it  for  you.  You  just  tell 
them  professors  of  yours  that  you've  got 
an  invitation  to  put  in  your  summer  vaca- 
tion with  your  Uncle  Silas  up  on  the  old 
farm  where  you  spent  your  happy  boy- 
hood days.  Then  you  take  hold  and  Bur- 
bank a  bantam  yolk  into  a  Plymouth  Rock 
egg.  There's  just  one  unit  character  about 
the  bantam  breed  that  I  want,  and  that's 
the  yolk  of  its  egg. 
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"'Humph!'  says  he,  'nothing  like  that 
has  ever  been  done.  But  I've  done  two 
or  three  other  things  that  haven't  been 
done  before,'  says  he.  'And  science  is 
mighty,'  says  he.  'And  the  matter  with 
Harvard  College  is  that  it's  too  academic, 
and  doesn't  do  enough  for  the  plain  people.' 

"I  don't  know  how  that  young  feller 
went  to  work,  any  more  than  I  know  how 
Burkank  and  Biffin  do  the  things  they  do. 
All  I  know  is  that  by  the  next  spring  I  had 
near  a  thousand  lady  chickens  that  looked 
like  Proper  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns, 
and  wa'n't  by  a  dum  sight.  The  eggs  they 
laid  looked  like  just  ordinary  eggs;  but 
when  you  broke  into  'em,  you  found  a 
measly  little  bantam  yolk  about  as  big 
as  the  end  of  your  thumb.  The  rest  was 
all  white- — and  88  per  cent,  water.  My 
wife  made  me  keep  some  real  hens  for 
family  use — sort  of  private  stock. 

"As  near  as  I  could  figger  it  out,  one  of 
these  imitation  hens  would  lay  five  eggs  on 
the  same  feed  that  a  common  hen  would 
use  up  in  making  four.  That  meant  I'd 
been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
of  eggs  by  20  per  cent.,  and  was  getting 
that  much  clear  profit  over  what  other  men 
was  making  in  the  business.  Now  there's 
money  in  eggs  anyway,  and  when  you 
come  to  add  20  per  cent,  more  by  adul- 
terating your  product,  why  you're  just  lay- 
ing right  out  in  the  sun  of  prosperity.  Mor' 
'n  that,  the  hens  laid  these  little  yolks  so 
sort  of  easy  that  they  didn't  need  to  take  a 
vacation  just  as  eggs  began  to  get  high. 
Kept  on  laying  full  tilt  right  up  to  Christ- 
mas and  didn't  really  let  up  till  along  in 
January.    So  there's  where  I  scored  again. 

"Strange,  though,  how  a  man  ain't  sat- 
isfied when  he's  doing  well.  There  I  was 
with  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Pure  Food 
Law,  and  selling  adulterated  eggs  in  de- 
fiance of  it,  and  getting  back  the  money 
I'd  paid  in  fines  and  more.  But  I  wa'n't 
content  yet.  That  potted  chicken  that  I 
used  to  make  kind  of  haunted  me.  It  sort 
of  riled  me  to  be  putting  out  a  product 
with  anything  at  all  in  it  that  it  pretended 
to  have.  Besides,  they'd  begun  talking 
about  standardizing  the  sausage,  and  I 
knew  if  they  did  that  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  they'd  be  standardizing  the  egg — 
and  I  wanted  to  be  putting  by  something 
for  the  rainy  day  in  the  egg  business  that 
I  felt  might  be  coming  my  way. 


"So  I  went  out  to  Harvard  College  once 
more  and  saw  _  my  zoologist.  He  was  a 
professor  now  and  getting  famous.  Showed 
me  a  book  he  'd  been  writing  entitled,  "An 
Experimental  Attempt  to  Justify  the 
Weismannian  Conception  of  the  Germ 
Plasm  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Studies  in 
Mendelism."  Naturally,  I  didn't  read  it 
through,  but  there  was  a  lot  in  it  about 
hens,  and  the  Professor  allowed  that  he'd 
got  the  idea  while  he  was  working  for  me. 

"'Now  that's  good,'  says  I,  'and  just 
what  I  want.  But  what  you  need  after 
doing  a  job  like  that,  is  to  come  up  and 
recuperate  on  the  old  farm,  and  have  a 
nice  cosy  visit  with  your  Uncle  Silas.  And 
while  you're  there,'  says  I,  'what's  the 
matter  with  Burbanking  the  bantam  yolk 
out  of  the  Perkins  hen,  and  Burbanking 
into  its  place  the  yolk  of  an  English  spar- 
row. If  you  could  do  that,  I  reckon  it 
would  give  me  about  two  eggs  for  one;  and 
laying  'em  would  be  so  dead  easy  that  the 
hens  would  keep  it  up  right  through  the 
year.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  Professor,  'I  guess  an- 
other summer's  rest  would  do  me  good; 
only  remember  that  I've  been  promoted 
since  my  last  delightful  visit  with  you,  and 
my  leisure  is  worth  more  than  it  used  to 
be.' 

"Darned  if  that  Professor  didn't  do  the 
trick  as  neat  as  a  pin !  He  hatched  me  out 
a  lot  of  chicks;  and  when  those  chicks 
grew  up  and  commenced  to  lay  eggs  for 
themselves,  they  was  as  fine,  full-sized, 
nice-looking  eggs  as  you  often  see — but  the 
yolks  wa'n't  bigger  than  a  pea.  And  the 
hens  on  a  diet  of  water  and  bone  meal, 
would  lay  'em  while  you  'd  wait.  They 
just  rained  eggs.  Those  hens  would  take  a 
hunk  of  yolk,  such  as  a  common  hen  would 
use  up  on  one  egg;  split  it  up  into  twelve 
parts;  dab  on  twelve  whites;  wrap  'em  up 
in  their  shells,  and  lay  the  whole  dozen 
while  an  ordinary  hen  was  cackling  once. 

"You  'd  think  I'd  made  money  pretty 
fast  now,  wouldn't  you,  saving  half  my 
cost  of  production,  and  getting  full  price 
for  my  product?  But  I  didn't.  I  lost  on 
the  Perkins'  Improved.  There  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  those  eggs.  Hens 
laid  'em  all  right,  and  I  just  about  got  back 
the  money  I  paid  the  Professor,  when  it 
came  time  to  raise  chickens  and  keep  up 
the  breed.     I  set  upwards  of  five  hundred 
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at  once — and  what  do  you  suppose  they 
hatched  out?  Whacking  big  English  spar- 
rows! Not  a  chicken  in  the  whole  blamed 
lot.  The  Professor  said  that  was  the  way 
with  the  English  sparrow,  it  was  always 
crowding  out  other  birds.  He  wrote  an- 
other book  about  it,  and  they  made  him 
head  of  his  department;  and  then  swapped 
him  off  for  a  German,  so  that  he  got  a 
year  abroad  and  lectured  before  Emperor 


William.  But  that  didn't  do  me  any 
good.  That's  the  way  with  them  Harvard 
College  professors.  They  ain't  practical 
enough,  and  they  don't  keep  in  touch  with 
the  plain  people. 

"Still,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain I'm  the  only  man  in  America  that's 
turning  out  an  adulterated  egg,  and  I 
suppose  I  hadn't  ought  to  be  so  durned 
ambitious." 


A    BIRD    INDIGNATION    MEETING 


LJAVING  always  loved  the  birds,  we  had 
A  *■  made  it  our  custom  to  look  out  for 
these  little  friends  when  the  snow  was  on 
the  ground  and  they  could  get  little  to  eat. 
All  scraps  of  bread,  crackers  or  cake  being 
carefully  saved  and  each  day  scattered  over 
the  snow,  always  from  the  same  window. 
On  the  first  occasion  it  was  some  time 
before  their  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
spot,  then  down  came  one  little  chap  who 
began  picking  up  the  crumbs  in  a  hurried, 
nervous  manner.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  joined  by  another  and  then  another 
and  finally  they  came  in  twos  and  threes 
until  at  last  there  was  quite  a  flock  of  them 
all  eating  greedily  and  hastily.  They 
were  very  timid  at  first  and  upon  the 
slightest  movement  or  noise  would  all  fly 
away  to  different  places  of  safety — the 
fence,  bushes,  trees  or  the  eaves  of  the 
house  where  they  would  remain  until  all 
danger,  supposed  or  real  (often  it  was  a 
cat),  was  over,  when  down  they  would 
come  once  more  to  renew  their  feast.  Two 
or  three  times  every  day  we  would  throw 
out  a  good  lot  of  the  crumbs  and  the  birds 
soon  became  much  less  timid.  Indeed  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  they  learned 
that  when  that  certain  window  sash  went 
up  a  good  meal  was  sure  to  follow  and  they 
would  all  swoop  down  on  the  snow  the  mo- 
ment it  was  raised,  even  before  the  crumbs 
were  thrown  out.  One  day,  having  occa- 
sion to  raise  this  particular  window  for  an- 
other purpose  between  their  feeding  hours, 


and  not  realizing  our  little  friends  actually 
expected  crumbs  every  time  the  window 
was  raised,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
our  flock  of  birds  come  flying  down  to  their 
feeding  ground  confidently  expecting  a 
treat,  so,  when  I  closed  the  window  without 
fulfilling  their  expectations,  they  were 
simply  furious  and  every  one  of  them  flew 
directly  up  in  an  apple  tree  close  by  and 
there  they  held  a  real  "indignation  meet- 
ing." There  is  no  other  name  so  suitable 
for  their  doings  up  in  that  tree  for  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  understand  from  their  man- 
ner that  they  were  furiously  indignant  at 
the  slight  they  had  received  as  if  they  had 
told  us  so  in  human  language.  The  two 
small  boys  of  the  family  realized  it  and 
were  highly  amused. 

I  know  I  never  before  nor  since  heard 
such  a  chattering  from  such  small  birds. 
They  talked  and  scolded  and  hopped  about 
that  tree  as  though  bird  bedlam  had  been 
let  loose.  Outside  of  my  amusement  I 
was  really  very  sorry  to  have  hurt  or 
offended  them,  so  I  hurriedly  got  together 
some  crumbs  and  threw  them  out  on  the 
snow  fully  expecting  the  birds  would  be  so 
rejoiced  at  the  sight  that  they  would  come 
down  immediately;  but  they  did  no  such 
thing.  They  remained  in  that  apple  tree 
carrying  on  in  high  dudgeon  for  a  full  ten 
minutes  longer,  and  then  when  their  meet- 
ing was  over,  they  condescended  to  fly 
down  and  eat  the  crumbs. 

— Katherine  Wallace   Kitts. 


YACHTING    IN    A   CANOE 


BY   A.   W.    DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    JULIAN    A.    DIMOCK 


:HE  hurricane  month  had 
come.  We  had  laid  up 
our  cruising  boat  and 
were  foot-loose — with 
four  weeks  to  spare. 

"Why  not    go    down 
the  coast  in  the  canoe?" 
suggested  the  camera-man. 
"Without  a  guide?"  I  asked. 
"Sure!"  he  replied.     "What  do  we  want 
of  a  trained  nurse?" 

"Supplies?"  I  inquired. 
"Ellis's  equipment — 'matches,  gun,  and 
a  handful  of  salt,'"  said  he. 

Three  hours  later  we  were  paddling 
down  the  Peace  River,  with  Punta  Gorda 
low  on  the  horizon  behind  us.  We  had 
outfitted  with  the  aid  of  a  stereotyped 
schedule  of  a  hundred  cruising  essentials, 
using  it  as  a  list  of  the  things  which  we 
didn't  require.  A  blanket,  mosquito  bar, 
and  the  usual  toilet  things  for  each  of  us 
were  rolled  in  a  piece  of  waterproofed 
canvas  on  which  we  knelt  or  sat  as  we 
paddled  the  canoe.  The  one  essential  of 
every  cruise  was  met  by  a  fifty-pound  lard 
can  filled  with  water;  the  needs  of  the  com- 
missary were  assured  by  a  cheap  shotgun, 
fly  rod,  hooks  and  trolling  line;  a  tin  plate, 
cup,  fork  and  spoon  for  each  of  us  with  a 
saucepan,  corn  meal  and  coffee  made  for 
comfort;  while  a  lunch  basket  of  bread, 
cheese  and  fruit  added  luxury  to  our  send- 
off.  Our  provisions  would  have  been  ac- 
counted inadequate  for  an  afternoon 
picnic,  but  it  served  us  for  a  month  of  camp 
and  canoe  in  the  wilderness  of  South 
Florida.  The  money  cost  of  the  entire 
outfit  within  the  canoe,  excepting  camera 
fixings  but  including  the  clothing  we  wore, 
was  well  within  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  month  that  followed  added 
barely  twenty  per  cent,  to  this  sum. 


Two  hours  of  paddling  had  carried  us  well 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Miakka  River, 
when  black  clouds,  rising  from  nowhere  in 
particular,  sent  down  upon  us  a  squall  of 
wind  and  rain.  We  kept  under  the  lee  of 
the  river  bank,  but  quite  ignored  the 
pluvial  portion  of  the  performance.  Dark- 
ness overtook  us  where  the  meadows  meet 
the  pine  woods,  and  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  on  a  grassy  bed  beneath  the  stars.  Our 
supper  was  hurried  and  cold,  of  bread  and 
cheese,  but  the  coffee  of  breakfast,  al- 
though made  in  a  saucepan,  was  delicious 
to  us  as  the  finished  product  of  the  civilized 
chef  to  the  epicure  of  the  yacht. 

For  nine  hours  we  paddled  easily  against 
the  current  of  the  river,  resting  five 
minutes  during  each  half-hour.  In  avoid- 
ing the  swift,  midstream  current  we 
paddled  among  rushes  and  tall  ferns;  past 
broad  meadows;  around  the  borders  of 
palmetto-dotted  islands;  beside  banks  of 
myrtle  and  scrub  palmetto;  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  great  live  oaks  covered  with 
orchids  and  streaming  with  Spanish  moss. 
From  every  bend  in  the  river  birds  flew  up, 
and  I  secured  four  ducks  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  dozen  cartridges. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
camped  on  a  high  bank  of  sand  where  our 
dinner,  consisting  of  a  brace  of  ducks 
broiled  on  a  bed  of  coals  and  an  ash  cake 
baked  in  a  jacket  of  leaves,  would  have 
seduced  an  anchorite.  It  was  the  fear  of 
mosquitoes  and  not  their  presence  that 
persuaded  us  to  stretch  our  bars  for  the 
night,  but  I  was  glad  of  it  later,  when  in 
the  darkness  I  heard  the  soft  step  of  a  pan- 
ther not  far  from  my  cheese-cloth  barricade. 
These  creatures,  which  are  plentiful  in 
South  Florida,  are  as  cowardly  as  they  are 
powerful,  and  I  have  often  known  them  to 
prowl  around  a  camp  at  night,  but  never 
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"The  camera-man  utilized  the  afternoon  by  photographing  an  osprey's  nest." 


heard  of  one  attacking  a  camper.  I  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  redbird's 
reveille,  sounded  joyously  from  the  top  of 
a  near-by  tree,  and  putting  aside  my  bar 
watched  the  birth  of  a  new  day,  until  the 
tops  of  the  palmettoes  were  blazing  in 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  For  an  hour 
the  camera-man  and  I  reveled  in  a  sense  of 
freedom  never  before  realized  during  the 
cruise  of  a  year.  Always  had  been  the  in- 
harmonious presence  of  an  alien  spirit. 
The  irritating  conventions  of  civilized  life 
have  their  analogues  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  ideas  of  guides,  boatmen  and  cooks  are 
bounded  by  phantom  walls  of  precedent. 
The  creatures  of  the  wild  were  all  about  us 
and  unafraid.  A  little  brown  rabbit 
nibbled  at  a  husk  of  pineapple  that  I  had 
thrown  aside;  a  tree  rat  showed  himself 
among  the  leaves  of  the  branches  above  us; 
while  a  grave  old  'gator  floated  on  the 
stream  that  flowed  past.  Fat  grass- 
hoppers, four  inches  long,  garbed  in  gar- 
ments of  many  colors,  climbed  stalks  of 
wild  cane;  birds,  singly  and  in  flocks,  flew 
over  and  around  us;  from  every  side  glad 
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cries  of  creatures  of  forest  and  field  came 
to  our  ears.  We  dawdled  for  another  hour, 
ate  the  cheese  that  was  left  and  some  wild 
grapes  that  we  gathered;  and  lastly,  built 
a  fire  and  made  coffee,  finishing  our  break- 
fast later  with  a  duck  that  we  broiled 
over  the  fire. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
— we  carried  no  watches — when  the  spirit 
moved  us  to  embark  and  we  began  an 
exploration  of  the  upper  Miakka  which 
made  strenuous  the  working  hours  of  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Sometimes  our  course  lay 
between  banks  ten  feet  high,  canopied  by 
branches  of  great  trees  tangled  with  ropes 
of  vine  and  long  festoons  of  gray  moss, 
where  the  current  was  so  swift  that  to 
make  a  mile  an  hour  demanded  desperate 
paddling.  Birds  were  plentiful  and  alliga- 
tors abounded.  Soon  after  starting  I  shot 
the  four  birds  that  our  commissary  called 
for,  and  when  later  a  wild  turkey  flew  across 
the  stream  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of  the 
canoe,  I  remembered  that  the  game  laws 
protected  him  and  also  that  my  gun  was 
empty. 


Yachting  in  a   Canoe 
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The  spirit  of  exploration  continued  in 
possession  of  us  and  we  devoted  another 
day  of  much  toil  to  getting  nearer  the 
source  of  the  stream.  After  a  night  of 
oblivion,  on  a  bed  of  Spanish  moss,  we 
paddled,  rested  and  floated  with  the  cur- 
rent to  the  mouth  of  the  Miakka  in  a  single 
day. 

The  next  morning  the  tide  helped  and  a 
wind  from  the  east  sped  us  on,  so  that  we 
reached  Charlotte  Harbor  early  in  the  day. 
As  we  were  passing  a  supply  boat  that  lay 
beside  a  fish  ranch  near  Mondongo  Key,  I 
was  hailed  by  name  and  recognized  an  old 
acquaintance  in  the  captain  of  the  craft. 
When  I  asked  for  a  cool  drink  he  filled  our 
water  can  with  fifty  pounds  of  ice.  We 
tied  a  thick  layer  of  moss  around  the  can 
and  for  three  days  we  reveled  in  a  luxury 
quite  unknown  to  dwellers  within  the  pale 
of  civilization.  As  we  took  up  our  paddles 
the  captain  tossed  four  fat  pompano  into 
the  canoe,  and  when  I  asked  if  I  could  pay 
him,  replied: 

"  If  you're  lookin'  for  trouble,  you  can." 
I     seldom     passed     Mondongo     without 


stopping,  and  on  this  occasion  we  bought 
of  its  occupant  a  peck  of  sweet  potatoes,  a 
small  bunch  of  bananas  and  received  the 
customary  invitation  to  help  ourselves  to 
all  the  limes  we  could  carry.  There  was  a 
lack  of  legitimate  pockets  in  the  few 
clothes  I  had  on.  But  I  recalled  the  ex- 
ample of  a  Florida  girl  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  when  I  embarked  in  the  canoe  a  bushel 
of  limes  went  with  me  and  the  bulge  in  my 
shirt-waist  was  aldermanic.  An  hour's 
sharp  paddling  brought  us  to  Boca  Grande, 
the  Big  Pass,  and  we  camped  on  the  beach 
outside;  ate  broiled  pompano,  roasted 
potatoes,  baked  bananas  and  drank  iced 
limeade  —  without  sugar.  No  mosquito 
bars  were  required  that  night  and  we  lay 
on  the  beach  just  beyond  the  sweep  of  the 
surf  and  were  soothed  to  sleep  by  the 
rhythmic  crash  of  the  breaking  waves. 
The  wind  increased  in  the  night  to  a  fully 
fledged  nor' wester.  We  pulled  our  can- 
vasses over  us  to  keep  off  the  rain  of  spray, 
and  we  pitied  the  folks  in  yachts  and 
battleships.  The  crescendo  roar  of  each 
incoming  wave  uplifted  my  spirits  and  the 
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visions  of  a  faraway  boyhood  came  back 
to  me,  freed  from  the  later  disepchant- 
ments  of  a  too  material  civilization.  The 
never-ending  procession  of  white- topped 
billows,  the  rushing  wind,  the  salt  spray 
beating  on  my  face  and  the  stars  shining 
between  the  tops  of  towering  palm  trees 
beside  me,  were  merely  the  materialized 
dreams  of  childhood.  The  postman,  the 
messenger  boy  with  the  yellow  envelope, 
and  the  bell  of  the  telephone  seemed  less 
real  to  me  than  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  and 
the  automobile  more  of  a  myth  than  the 
enchanted  horse.  I  was  awakened  at  dawn 
by  the  voice  of  the  camera-man  quoting: 
"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone,"  and  as  I 
realized  our  freedom  from  care  with  no 
one  near  to  criticise  our  conduct,  I  won- 
dered if  ever  again  I  could  bear  to  com- 
munewith  Nature  with  a  hired  guide  beside 
me. 

We  had  planned  to  paddle  up  the  coast 
to  Gasparilla  Pass  in  the  morning,  but  the 
waves  were  big  and  were  breaking  in  white 
windrows  that  extended  far  toward  the 
horizon.  If  need  had  been,  we  could  have 
weathered  them,  but  they  were  a  bit  too 
big  to  be  tackled  for  fun,  and  the  danger 
to  camera  and  plates  would  have  been  con- 
siderable. The  canoe  was  of  little  weight 
and  we  carried  it  across  the  point  of  beach 
at  Boca  Grande  to  the  harbor  inside  and 
paddled  along  the  lee  of  Gasparilla  Island 
to  Big  Gasparilla  Pass.  For  half  a  mile  a 
manatee  swam  near  us  and  we  dipped  our 
paddles  with  exceeding  care,  lest  we  alarm 
him,  until  rising  beside  the  canoe  with  a 
friendly  sniff,  he  nearly  swamped  us  with 
a  parting  wave  of  his  broad  tail.  At  night 
the  wind  died  out,  but  in  the  morning  the 
sea  was  heavy  and  we  made  the  day  one  of 
rest,  visiting  in  the  forenoon  a  fish  camp 
that  had  been  established  between  Big 
and  Little  Gasparilla  Passes.  More  pom- 
pano  were  given  us,  but  when  we  offered 
to  pay  the  answer  was:  "We  catch  mullet 
to  sell  and  pompano  to  eat." 

We  played  on  the  beach  all  the  afternoon, 
sometimes  casting  a  fly  in  the  quiet  water 
inside  the  pass  at  a  hurrying  Spanish 
mackerel,  cavalli,  ladyfish  or  sea  trout  that 
was  coming  in  with  the  tide  in  search  of  its 
supper;  sitting  and  musing  on  a  worm- 
eaten  barnacle-covered  copper-bolted  piece 
of  timber  that  might  have  been  washed  up 
from    the    wreck    of    some    old    galleon; 


watching  the  crabs,  which,  scurrying  along 
close  to  the  beach,  were  often  driven 
ashore  by  their  active  enemies  in  the  water; 
then  wandering  slowly  at  the  edge  of  the 
surf  on  the  beach  -outside,  we  gathered 
multicolored  shells  of  pompano  with  their 
living  tiny  tenants;  traced  home  the 
trails  of  pretty  panamas;  chased  to  their 
holes  the  shadowy,  almost  transparent 
sand  crabs  that  skittered  along  the  beach; 
and  lying  prone  on  the  sand  in  the 
shadow  of  a  palm,  dreamed  dreams  that 
pulsated  with  the  roar  of  the  surf  in  our 
ears. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  pad- 
dled out  of  the  pass  and  down  the  coast 
past  Boca  Grande  where  an  east  wind, 
meeting  heavy  rollers  and  a  strong  tide, 
gave  us  for  a  mile  more  excitement  than 
we  really  cared  for.  Big  loggerheads  rose 
beside  the  canoe,  dolphins  played  around 
us  and  once  we  turned  out  of  our  road  that 
we  might  not  disturb  a  great  devilfish, 
which,  lying  on  the  surface  where  the  waves 
were  biggest,  was  being  "rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep." 

At  Captiva  Pass  we  were  tempted  by  a 
bunch  of  cavalli,  which  were  tossing  the 
water  into  spray  as  they  devoured  a  school 
of  minnows.  A  big  cavalli  would  have 
kept  my  light  fly  rod  busy  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  so  I  tied  a  hunk  of  twine  to  the 
hook  on  a  trolling  line  and  the  camera-man 
paddled  us  into  the  melee.  In  an  instant 
the  lure  was  seized  by  a  cavalli  so  large 
that  when,  half  an  hour  later,  I  landed  him 
on  the  beach  my  hands  were  cut  and 
burned  and  I  was  quite  as  exhausted  as 
my  captive.  The  jackfish  is  not  a  con- 
ventional food  fish  but  a  big  one  has  a 
thick  layer  of  red  flesh  which  looks  and 
tastes  much  like  very  tender  beef.  Tarpon 
were  plentiful  in  the  pass,  but  I  only  cared 
to  catch  them  for  the  camera-man  who 
was  too  busy  with  his  paddle  and  keeping 
the  canoe  trimmed,  to  think  of  using  the 
tools  of  his  trade  in  the  cranky  craft  and 
the  rough  water.  We  were  scheduled  to 
reach  Punta  Rassa  that  night,  but  dawdled 
over  dinner  too  long.  When  I  suggested 
getting  under  way  the  camera-man  de- 
murred, said  he  didn't  want  to  move  and 
added  that  the  big  jackfish  steak  he  had 
eaten  made  him  feel  as  if  he  was  lined  with 
satin  and  he  wanted  to  prolong  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.     The  lack  of  sweetness  in  our 


N"ear  Seminole  Point,  where  we  made  our  final  camp  in  a  cruise  of  a  month,  without  a  guide,  with- 
out a  compass  and  without  a  suggestion  of  actual  peril  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


"At  Carlos  Pass  we  preferred  camping  on  the  beach  to  entering  it.  ' 


iced  limeade  reminded  me  of  a  bee  man 
who  lived  a  few  miles  north  of  Captiva 
Pass,  and  after  camping  on  the  beach  for 
the  night  we  paddled  to  his  ranch.  The 
bee  man  was  walking  barefoot  among  his 
fifty  hives  when  we  found  him  and  was 
pawing  over  bunches  of  bees  as  fearlessly 
as  a  Bostonian  would  have  handled  beans. 
His  enthusiasm  overcame  our  shyness  as 
we  walked  with  him  among  the  hives,  yet 
he  watched  us  closely,  warned  us  a  little 
and  advised  us  more;  and  we  heeded  his 
warnings  and  attended  strictly  to  his 
advice.  Then  we  sat  in  his  shack,  talked 
bees  and  drank  metheglyn,  a  beverage 
which  I  had  trailed  vainly  in  spirit  from 
Shakespeare's  time  but  had  never  before 
encountered  in  the  flesh.  When  we  left 
we  carried  with  us  a  bottle  of  honey  and  a 
box  of  comb  and  envied  the  Gods  neither 
their  ambrosia  nor  their  nectar. 

Three  hours'  paddling  brought  us  to 
Sanibel  Island  within  six  miles  of  Punta 
Rassa  at  a  point  once  known  as  Oyster 
Creek.  The  name  had  disappeared,  but 
the    oysters    remained    and    we    roasted 
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enough  for  our  supper.  The  water. was 
full  of  sea  trout  and  I  took  in  a  score  with 
the  fly  rod  in  the  early  morning.  We 
breakfasted  on  their  sounds,  which  were 
large,  gelatinous  and  made  a  more  delicious 
dish  than  the  cod's  tongues  and  sounds  by 
which  the  old  New  Englander  swears.  A 
heavy  rain  squall,  about  noon,  drove  us 
ashore  near  Sanibel  Light  and  we  camped 
on  the  outside  beach  where  we  waded  out 
in  the  warm  surf  to  escape  the  chill  of  rain, 
wind-driven  through  garments  of  gauze. 
In  the  afternoon  we  wandered  up  the 
beach  and  made  collections  of  shells  that 
we  hadn't  room  to  carry. 

On  the  following  day  we  atoned  for  past 
laziness  by  paddling  twenty-five  miles  and 
camping  in  the  great  hyacinth  garden  of 
the  Caloosahatchie  River,  some  miles 
above  Fort  Myers.  Myers  was  avoided  as 
being  too  conventional  and  calling  for 
more  clothes  than  we  were  wearing.  It 
suggested  newspapers  and  soft  drinks, 
tempted  us  with  candy  and  cakes  and  in- 
vited us  to  invest  in  tinned  and  bottled 
luxuries  that  were  subversive  of  the  spirit 
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of  our  excursion.  Our  camp  that  night 
was  in  a  little  cove  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  that  was  free  from  flowers,  but  a 
change  of  wind  before  morning  hemmed  us 
in  with  a  hundred  acres  of  the  tentacled 
bulbs  of  the  water  hyacinth.  Forcing  our 
way  through  the  mass  was  difficult  work, 
for  it  was  imponderable  as  a  bubble  to 
pressure  or  thrust  of  paddle,  but  clung  to 
the  canoe  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  We  ascended  the  Orange 
River  a  few  miles,  through  hyacinths  that 
often  extended  from  bank  to  bank  and 
found  the  residents  waging  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  plague,  by  forming 
a  cordon  of  boats  across  the  stream,  hoping 
to  drive  and  drag  the  whole  tangled,  float- 
ing mass  down  to  its  mouth. 

Our  canoe  rested  low  in  the  water,  as 
we  descended  the  Caloosahatchie  River,  be- 
cause of  the  grape  fruit  and  oranges  that 
had  been  contributed  to  our  commissary. 
It  was  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  Punta 
Rassa,  but  as  the  breeze  favored  we  started 
down  the  coast,  arriving  at  dusk  at  Carlos 
Pass,   the  entrance  to   Estere   Bay.     The 


olden-time  charm  of  the  bay  had  departed 
for  us  and  we  preferred  camping  on  the 
beach  to  entering  it.  It  had  become  the 
home  of  the  Koreshan  Unity,  a  band  of 
fanatics  and  imbeciles,  under  the  hypnotic 
control  of  an  apostle  of  undiluted  bosh. 

Our  itinerary  was  interfered  with  on  the 
following  day  by  a  couple  of  heavy  squalls, 
the  fear  of  which  drove  us  on  the  beach, 
although  only  one  of  them  reached  us. 
While  ashore  we  roasted  a  few  bunches  of 
oysters  which  we  gathered  from  mangrove 
trees  and  broiled  some  mangrove  snappers 
which  I  took  with  the  fly  rod. 

Marco  had  been  our  home  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  and  we  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  there,  for  auld  lang  syne,  helping 
ourselves  to  sugar  apples,  sapadilloes, 
alligator  pears  and  cocoanuts,  until  our 
canoe  looked  like  a  fruit  freighter.  When 
the  usual  afternoon  storm  came  on  we 
watched  the  gathering  clouds  from  the 
protection  of  the  piazza,  our  only  conces- 
sion to  convention  during  the  cruise. 

From  Marco  to  Coon  Key  the  usual  route 
is  inside,  among  the  keys,  but  we  chose  to 


I  could  not  resist  the  beautiful  flowers." 
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follow  the  beach  and  our  next  stop  was  at 
Caxambas  where  one  and  a  half  million 
pineapples  were  growing  on  a  single  planta- 
tion— when  we  arrived.  These  figures  had 
been  reduced  when  we  left.  The  weather 
got  troublesome  and  from  Caxambas  to 
Coon  Key  we  spent  half  our  time  getting 
on  the  beach  and  behind  trees  and  began 
to  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect  on  our 
health  if  our  clothes  happened  to  get  dry. 
The  tide  was  beginning  to  pour  out  of  West 
Pass  when  we  reached  it  at  noon,  so  we 
camped  on  the  pretty  beach  at  its  mouth, 
and  roasted  clams  which  we  took  from  a 
near-by  clam  bar.  Fortunately  we  un- 
loaded the  canoe  before  going  for  the  clams, 
since  we  capsized  the  craft  while  getting 
aboard.  The  camera-man  utilized  the 
afternoon  by  photographing  some  pelicans 
and  an  osprey's  nest. 

We  went  up  the  Pass  with  a  rush  in  the 
morning  and  paddled  among  the  pretty 
keys  of  Chokoloskee  Bay  to  Everglade, 
which  we  had  often  made  our  cruising 
headquarters.  One  can  here  get  ripe 
guavas  from  the  trees  366  days  of  the  year, 
if  it  happens  to  be  leap  year.  A  small  boy 
resident,  who  knew  of  my  weakness  for 
guavas  and  sugar  cane,  nearly  swamped 
the  canoe  with  baskets  full  of  the  fruit  and 
stalks  of  cane  twelve  feet  long. 

From  Everglade  our  course  lay  among 
the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  with  no  con- 
venient beaches  at  hand,  but  with  the 
prospect  good  of  having  to  hunt  camping 
ground  and  evict  moccasins  after  dark; 
wherefore  I  added  a  lantern  and  a  bottle 
of  kerosene  to  our  equipment.  For  four 
days  we  paddled  amid  a  wilderness  of  keys 
without  knowing,  or  seeking  to  know, 
where  we  were.  At  times  we  were  in 
rivers,  deep  and  swift,  where  fish  abounded 
and  dolphins  played  about  the  canoe.  At 
other  times  broad  shallow  bays  spread  out, 
from  which  grass-choked,  currentless  water- 
ways led  us,  by  routes  that  were  crooked 
and  long,  back  to  the  starting  point.  Yet 
in  no  hour  was  there  lack  of  life  and 
interest.  At  every  turn  in  our  course 
herons  flew  up  from  the  water,  while  snake 
birds  dropped  from  the  trees  above; 
turtles,  alligators  and  fish  of  many  varieties 
disturbed  the  water;  moccasins  made 
lively  the  bits  of  soil  that  rose  above  the 
surface,  while  night  herons  croaked  about 
our  camps  and  owls  hooted  at  us  by  night. 


It  was  hard  to  find  ground  solid  enough  for 
camp  or  campfire  and  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  was  nearly  as  combustible  as 
asbestos,  but  we  managed  to  broil  a  brace 
of  ducks  each  day  and  bake  an  occasional 
hoe  cake.  For  the  rest,  the  half  of  a  rich, 
creamy  avocado  pear  as  a  salad  and  a 
couple  of  pineapples  for  dessert  sufficed  to 
keep  us  going. 

One  afternoon  we  failed  to  find  a  place 
to  camp,  although  we  prolonged  the  search 
by  lantern  light  well  into  the  night,  and 
were  finally  compelled  to  pile  enough 
branches  in  a  shallow  place  to  keep  us 
from  drowning  while  we  tried  to  sleep.  I 
slept  on,  or  in,  my  canvas  which  proved  its 
waterproof  quality  by  holding  the  barrel 
of  water  that  poured  over  it  soon  after  I 
laid  down  for  the  night.  In  the  morning 
the  camera-man  rolled  out  of  his  bed  into 
the  water — to  dry  himself,  he  said: — and 
we  rustled  enough  fire  to  broil  a  bird  which 
we  ate  while  we  sat  on  a  branch  in  the 
water.  We  gathered  cocoa  plums  and 
wild  grapes;  watched  the  ways  of  birds, 
reptiles  and  fish;  and  laughed  at  the  deluge 
of  the  daily  rain  squall  until  the  morning 
of  our  fifth  day  in  the  unknown  wilderness 
when  the  camera-man  gave  me  a  shock  by 
producing  an  empty  water  can  and  quoting 
in  tones  worthy  of  the  Ancient  Mariner: 
"Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

The  one  danger  of  the  country  in  which 
we  were  picnicking  had  befallen  us,  and  it 
was  time  to  hustle.  There  was  fresh  water 
to  the  east  of  us — an  ocean  of  it,  the  Ever- 
glades— but  no  road  to  it  that  we  knew. 
West  of  us  lay  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  we 
could  probably  find  in  a  day,  after  which  a 
few  hours  would  give  us  the  water  we 
wanted.  We  couldn't  wait  so  long.  We 
were  thirsty  already.  Somewhere  south 
of  us  were  big  rivers  which  ran  from  the 
Glades  to  the  Gulf  and  south  we  headed  our 
canoe.  Always  our  road  twisted,  often  it 
turned  us  back  and  we  had  to  stop  fre- 
quently to  fight  the  tendency,  born  of 
imagined  thirst,  to  paddle  with  a  fierceness 
that  would  have  run  into  a  panic  or  ended 
in  exhaustion.  After  some  twenty  miles 
of  paddling,  which  scarcely  advanced  us 
half  that  distance,  we  found  a  stream  with 
land  on  its  borders  and  the  wooded  banks 
of  a  river.  Its  current  flowed  to  the  west, 
but  we  strove  against  it,  keeping  to  the 
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"The  hurricane  month  had  come.     We  watched  the  gathering  clouds  from  the  protection  of  the 
piazza,  the  only  concession  to  convention  during  the  cruise." 


eddies  and  the  banks  until  the  river  broke 
up  into  creeks  and  the  water  came  fresh 
and  sweet  from  the  Everglades.  We 
drank  and  we  drank,  we  filled  ourselves 
and  our  can  with  the  beautiful  water;  and 
we  camped  joyfully  upon  a  high  bank 
which  overlooked  the  lovely  river  and 
stretched  bars  that  we  didn't  need  between 
a  palmetto  and  a  fig  tree,  under  a  canopy 
of  wide-spreading,  fruit-laden  wild  grape 
vine. 

The  head  of  the  river  was  unfamiliar  to 
us  and  as  we  explored,  the  creeks  sub- 
divided and  one  after  another  ended  in 
tangles  which  shut  out  the  canoe  and  an- 
other day  had  departed  when  we  entered 
the  open  water  of  the  Everglades.  For 
two  days  we  zigzagged  among  the  little 
sloughs  of  clear  water  that  spider-web  the 
southern  Everglades,  working  always  to 
the  south.  We  dodged  strands  of  heavy 
saw-grass,  paddled  over  submerged  mead- 
ows covered  with  white  water  lilies  and 
followed  the  faint  trail  of  Indian  canoes 
until  we  struck  the  head  waters  of  Harney 
River  and  slept,  once  more,  on  our  camping 


ground  among  the  lime  trees.  While  the 
camera-man  and  I  were  enjoying  the  peace 
of  the  wilderness  after  supper,  eating  limes 
and  chewing  sugar  cane,  it  occurred  to  us 
to  figure  up  how  much  of  our  month  had 
gone.  It  ended  our  dream  of  peace.  Two 
days  only  of  our  month  were  left,  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  must  take 
the  mail  boat  up  the  coast  to  connect 
with  the  train  which  we  were  to  take  for 
the  North. 

Half  an  hour  after  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing we  were  paddling  swiftly  down  the 
grass-choked  river;  past  the  almost  de- 
serted rookery,  the  otter  slides,  and  the 
pools  where  the  tarpon  play;  through  the 
swift,  crooked  creek  and  the  larger  stream 
it  leads  to;  across  Tussock  Bay,  with  its 
picturesque  keys  and  Indian  camping 
ground;  and  by  way  of  lower  Harney 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Near  Semi- 
nole Point,  we  made  our  final  camp  in  a 
cruise  of  a  month,  without  a  guide,  with- 
out a  compass,  and  without  a  sugges- 
tion of  actual  peril  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 
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IHE  reader  will  have  gath- 
ered by  this  time  that  I 
had  set  out  with  only  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  camp- 
ing in  Nova  Scotia  would 
be  like.  I  think  I  had 
some  notion  that  our 
beds  would  be  down  in  the  mud  as  often 
as  not,  and  sticky  and  disagreeable — 
something  to  be  endured  for  the  sake 
of  the  day's  sport.  Things  were  not 
as  I  expected,  of  course.  Things  never 
are.  Our  beds  were  not  in  the  mud — not 
often — and  there  were  days — chill,  wet, 
disheartening  days — when  I  looked  forward 
to  them  and  to  the  campfire  blaze  at  the 
tent  door  with  that  comfort  which  a  child 
finds  in  the  prospect  of  its  mother's  arm. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  sure  our  camps  were 
more  commodious  than  1  had  expected 
them  to  be;  and  they  were  pretentious 
affairs,  considering  that  we  were  likely  to 
occupy  them  no  more  than  one  night. 
We  had  three  tents — Eddie's,  already  de- 
scribed; a  tent  for  the  guides,  of  about  the 
same  proportions;  and  a  top  or  roof  tent, 
under  which  we  dined  when  it  rained. 
Then  there  was  a  little  porch  arrangement 
which  we  sometimes  put  out  over  the  front, 
but  we  found  it  had  the  bad  habit  of  invit- 
ting  the  smoke  to  investigate  and  permeate 
our  quarters,  so  we  dedicated  the  little 
porch  fly  to  other  uses.  A  waterproof  ground 
cloth  was  spread  between  our  stretcher- 
beds,  and  upon  them,  as  mentioned  before, 
were  our  sleeping  bags;  also,  our  various 
bundles,  cozily  and  conveniently  bestowed. 
It  was  an  inviting  interior,  on  the  whole — 
something  to  anticipate,  as  I  have  said. 

Yet  our  beds  were  not  perfect.  Few 
things  are.     I  am  a  rather  large  man,  and 


about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
likely  to  wake  up  somewhat  cramped  and 
pinched  together  from  being  so  long  in  the 
little  canvas  trough,  with  no  good  way  of 
putting  out  my  arms,  besides  being  a  little 
cold,  maybe,  because  about  that  hour  the 
temperature  seemed  to  make  a  specialty  of 
dropping  low  enough  to  get  underneath 
one's  couch  and  creep  up  around  the  back 
and  shoulders.  It  is  true  it  was  June,  but 
June  nights  in  Nova  Scotia  have  a  way  of 
forgetting  that  it  is  drowsy,  scented  sum- 
mertime; and  I  recall,  now,  times  when  I 
looked  out  through  the  tent  flap  and  saw 
the  white  frost  gleaming  on  the  trees,  and 
wondered  if  there  was  any  sum  of  money 
too  big  to  exchange  for  a  dozen  blankets  or 
so,  and  if,  on  the  whole,  perishing  as  I  was, 
I  would  not  be  justified  in  drugging  Eddie 
and  taking  possession  of  his  sleeping  bag. 
He  had  already  given  me  one  of  the  woolen 
pockets,  for  compared  with  mine  his  was  a 
genuine  Arctic  affair,  and,  I  really  believe, 
kept  him  disgustingly  warm,  even  when  I 
was  freezing.  I  was  grateful,  of  course,  for 
I  should  have  perished  early  in  the  fight 
without  it.  I  was  also  appreciative.  I 
knew  just  how  much  warmer  a  few  more  of 
those  soft  fleecy  pockets  would  make  me, 
especially  on  those  nights  when  I  woke 
about  the  cheerless  hour  of  three,  to  find 
the  world  all  hard  and  white,  with  the  frost 
fingers  creeping  down  my  shoulder  blades 
and  along  my  spine.  Then  it  was  I  would 
work  around  and  around — slowly  and  with 
due  deliberation  of  movement,  for  a  sleep- 
ing bag  is  not  a  thing  of  sudden  and  careless 
revolution — trying  to  find  some  position  or 
angle  wherein  the  cold  would  not  so  easily 
and  surely  find  my  vitals.  At  such  a  time 
the  desire  for  real  comfort  and  warmth  is 
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acute,  and  having  already  one  of  Eddie's 
pockets  and  realizing  its  sterling  .worth — 
also  that  no  more  than  two  feet  away 
from  me  he  lay  warm  and  snug,  buried 
in  the  undue  luxury  of  still  other  pockets 
—  I  may  confess,  now,  I  was  goaded  almost 
to  the  point  of  arising  and  taking  peremp- 
tory possession  of  the  few  paltry  pockets 
that  would  make  my  lot  less  hard. 

Sooner  or  later,  I  suppose,  I  should  have 
murdered  Eddie  for  his  blankets  if  he  had 
not  been  good  to  me  in  so  many  ways. 
.Daily  he  gave  me  leaders,  lines,  new  flies 
and  such  things;    nightly  he  painted  my 


scratches  with  new-skin.  On  the  slightest 
provocation  he  would  have  rubbed  me 
generously  with  liniment,  for  he  had  a  new, 
unopened  bottle  which  he  was  dying  to  try. 
There  was  scarcely -an  evening  after  I  was 
in  bed — I  was  always  first  to  go,  for  Eddie 
liked  to  prepare  his  bed  unhurriedly — that 
he  did  not  bring  me  a  drink,  and  comfort 
me  with  something  nice  to  eat,  and  maybe 
sing  a  little  while  he  was  "tickling"  his  own 
bed  (there  is  no  other  name  for  it),  and 
when  he  had  finished  with  the  countless 
little  tappings,  and  pattings,  and  final 
touches  which  insured  the  reposeful  com- 


Me  faithfully  painted  my  scratches  with  new-skin. 
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fort  of  his  couch,  he  would  place  the  candle 
lantern  just  between,  where  each  could  see 
equally  well  and  so  read  a  little  in  order 
that  we  might  compose  our  minds  for  rest. 

In  the  matter  of  Eddie's  reading,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  When  we 
had  been  leaving  the  little  hotel,  he  had 
asked  me,  suddenly,  what  I  would  take  for 
reading  in  the  woods.  He  added  that  he 
always  read  a  little  at  night,  upon  retiring, 
and  from  his  manner  of  saying  it,  I  as- 
sumed that  such  reading  might  be  of  a 
religious  nature. 

Now,  I  had  not  previously  thought  of 
taking  anything,  but  just  then  I  happened 
to  notice  lying  upon  the  table  a  copy  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  premises,  and  I  said  I  would  take 
that.  I  had  not  forgathered  with  Alice 
and  the  White  Rabbit  for  a  good  while,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  depths  of  an 
enchanted  wood  I  might  properly  and 
profitably  renew  their  acquaintance.  The 
story  would  hardly  offend  Eddie,  even 
while  he  was  finding  solace  in  his  prayer 
book. 

I  was  only  vaguely  troubled  when  on  the 
first  night  of  our  little  reading  exercise,  I 
noticed  that  Eddie's  book  was  not  of  the 
sort  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  but 
was  a  rather  thick,  suspicious-looking  affair, 
paper  bound.  Still,  I  reflected,  it  might 
be  an  ecclesiastical  treatise,  or  even  what 
is  known  as  a  theological  novel,  and  being 
absorbed  just  then  in  an  endeavor  to 
accompany  Alice  into  the  wonderful  garden 
I  did  not  investigate. 

What  was  my  surprise — my  shock,  I  may 
say — next  morning,  on  picking  up  the 
volume,  to  discover  that  it  was  printed  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  that  language 
French — always  a  suspicious  thing  in  print 
— and  to  learn  further,  when  by  dint  of 
recalling  old  school  exercises  I  had  spelled 
out  the  double  title  and  a  sentence  here 
and  there,  that  not  only  was  it  in  that 
suspicious  language  but  that  it  was  a  novel, 
and  of  a  sort — well,  of  course  there  is  only 
one  thing  worse  than  an  English  translation 
of  a  French  novel,  and  that  is  a  French 
novel  which  cannot  be  translated — by  any 
one  in  this  country,  I  mean,  who  hopes  to 
keep  out  of  jail. 

I  became  absorbed  in  an  endeavor  to 
unravel  a  passage  here  and  there  myself. 
But  my  French  training  had  not  fitted  me 


for  the  task.  My  lessons  had  been  all 
about  the  silk  gloves  of  my  uncle's  children 
or  the  fine  leather  shoes  of  my  mother's 
aunt,  and  such  innocent  things.  I  could 
find  no  reference  to  them  in  Eddie's  book. 
In  fact  I  found  on  almost  every  page  refer- 
ence to  things  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
wardrobe  of  any  sort,  and  there  were 
words  of  which  I  had  the  deepest  sus- 
picion. 1  was  tempted  to  fling  the  vol- 
ume from  me  with  a  burning  blush  of 
shame.  Certainly  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  the  baleful 
French  novel  into  this  sylvan  retreat. 

I  did  so,  later  in  the  day,  but  it  was  no 
use.  Eddie  had  already  gulped  down 
some  twenty  pages  of  the  poison  and  would 
not  hear  to  reason.  There  was  a  duchess 
in  the  book,  and  I  knew  immediately  from 
the  lame  excuses  he  made  for  this  person 
that  she  was  not  at  all  a  proper  associate 
for  Eddie,  especially  in  this  remote  place. 
I  pleaded  in  vain.  He  had  overtaken  the 
duchess  on  the  third  page,  and  the  gaud  of 
her  beauty  was  in  his  eyes.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  while  I  was  following  gentle  little 
Alice  and  the  White  Rabbit  through  a  land 
of  wonder  and  dreams,  Eddie,  by  the  light 
of  the  same  candle  was  chasing  this  butter- 
fly of  folly  through  a  French  court  at  the 
rate  of  some  twenty  finely  printed  pages 
every  night,  translating  here  and  there, 
until  it  sometimes  became  necessary  for  me 
to  blow  out  the  candle  peremptorily,  in 
order  that  both  of  us  might  compose  our 
minds  for  needed  slumber. 

Perhaps  I  am  dwelling  unnecessarily 
upon  our  camp  detail,  but,  after  all,  the 
tent,  with  its  daily  and  nightly  round  be- 
comes a  rather  important  thing  when  it  is 
to  be  a  habitation  for  a  period  of  weeks  of 
sun  and  storm;  and  any  little  gem  of 
experience  may  not  be  wholly  unwasted. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  getting  along 
without  friction,  which  seems  important. 
A  tent  is  a  small  place,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tain a  good  many  things — especially  in  bad 
weather — besides  yourselves.  If  you  can 
manage  to  have  your  things  so  the  other 
fellow  will  stumble  over  them  as  infre- 
quently as  possible,  it  is  just  as  well  for 
him,  and  safer,  for  you.  Also,  for  the 
things.  Then,  too,  if  you  will  make  your 
beds  at  separate  times,  as  we  did,  one  re- 
maining outside,  or  lying  in  a  horizontal 
position  among  his  own  supplies  while  the 
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other  is  in  active  operation,  you  are  less 
likely  to  rub  against  each  other,  which 
sometimes  means  to  rub  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, with  unhappy  results.  Of  course 
forbearance  is  not  a  bad  asset  to  have 
along,  and  a  small  measure  of  charity  and 
consideration.  It  is  well  to  take  one's  sense 
of  humor,  too,  and  any  little  remnant  of 
imagination  one  may  have  lying  about 
handy  at  the  moment  of  starting.  Many  a 
well-constructed  camp  has  gone  to  wreck 
during  a  spell  of  bad  weather  because  one 
or  more  of  its  occupants  did  not  bring  along 
imagination  and  a  sense  of  humor;  or  failed 
to  produce  these  articles  at  the  critical 
moment.  Imagination  beautifies  many  a 
desolate  outlook — a  laugh  helps  over  many 
a  hard  place. 

XVI 

Oh,  the  pulses  leap  where  the  fall  is  steep, 
And  the  rocks  rise  grim  and  dark, 

With  the  swirl  and  sweep  of  the  rapids  deep, 
And  the  joy  of  the  racing  bark. 

We  established  a  good  camp  on  the  Shel- 
burne  and  remained  in  it  for  several  days. 
For  one  thing,  our  canoes  needed  a  general 
overhauling  after  that  hard  day  on  the 
rocks.  Also,  it  rained  nightly,  and  now 
and  then  took  a  turn  at  it  during  the  day, 
to  keep  in  practice. 

We  minded  the  rain,  of  course,  as  it  kept 
us  forever  cooking  our  clothes  and  re- 
strained a  good  deal  of  activity  about  the 
camp.  Still,  we  argued  that  it  was  a  good 
thing,  for  there  was  no  telling  what  sort  of 
water  lay  ahead  and  a  series  of  rock-strewn 
rapids  with  low  water  might  mean  trouble. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  willing  to  stay  and 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  for  the  sport  in 
that  long  pool.  There  may  be  better  fish- 
ing on  earth  than  in  the  Shelburne  River 
between  Irving  and  Sand  Lakes,  but  it  will 
take  something  more  than  mere  fisherman's 
gossip  to  convince  either  Eddie  or  me  of 
that  possibility.  We  left  the  guides  and 
went  out  together  one  morning,  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  had  taken  full  fifty  fish 
of  a  pound  each,  average  weight.  We 
took  off  our  top  flies  presently  and  fished 
with  only  one,  which  kept  us  busy  enough, 
and  always  one  of  us  had  a  taut  line  and  a 
curved  rod;  often  both  at  one  time. 

We  began  to  try  experiments,  at  last, 
and  I  took  a  good  fish  on  one  of  the  funny 
little  scale-winged  flies  (I  had  happily  lost 


the  Jock  Scott  with  two  hooks,  early  in  the 
campaign),  and  finally  got  a  big  fellow  by 
merely  tying  a  bit  of  white  absorbent  cot- 
ton to  a  plain  black  hook. 

Yet  curious  are  the  ways  of  fish.  For  on 
the  next  morning — a  perfect  trout  day, 
with  a  light  southwest  wind  and  running 
clouds,  after  a  night  of  showers — never  a 
rise  could  we  get.  We  tried  all  the  casts  of 
the  day  before — the  Parmacheenie,  the 
Jenny  Lind,  the  Silver  Doctor  and  the 
Brown  Hackle.  It  was  no  use.  Perhaps 
the  half-hundred  big  fellows  we  had  re- 
turned to  the  pool  had  warned  all  the 
others;  perhaps  there  was  some  other  un- 
written, occult  law  which  prohibited  trout 
from  feasting  on  this  particular  day.  Fi- 
nally Eddie  by  some  chance  put  on  a  sort  of 
a  Brown  Hackle  affair  with  a  piece  of  red 
wool  for  a  tail — he  called  it  a  Red  Tag  fly, 
I  think — and  straightway  from  out  of  the 
depths  there  rose  such  a  trout  as  neither  of 
us  had  seen  the  day  before. 

After  that,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  Eddie's  fishing.  What  there  was  about 
this  brown,  red-tailed  joke  that. tickled  the 
fancy  of  those  great  silly  trout,  who  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  lure,  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  The  creature  certainly 
looked  like  nothing  that  ever  lived,  or  that 
they  ever  could  have  imagined  before.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  particularly  idiotic  com- 
bination and  I  could  feel  my  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  trout  waning.  Eddie  agreed 
with  me,  as  to  that.  He  said  he  had  merely 
bought  the  thing  because  it  happened  to  be 
the  only  fly  he  did  not  have  in  his  collection 
and  there  had  been  a  vacant  place  in  his 
fly  book.  He  said  it  was  funny  the  trout 
should  go  for  it  as  they  did,  and  he  laughed 
a  good  deal  about  it.  I  suppose  it  was 
funny,  but  I  did  not  find  it  very  amusing. 
And  how  those  crazy-headed  trout  did  act. 
In  vain  I  picked  out  flies  with  the  red  and 
brown  colors  and  tossed  them  as  carefully 
as  I  could  in  just  the  same  spots  where 
Eddie  was  getting  those  great  whoppers  at 
every  cast.  Some  mysterious  order  from 
the  high  priest  of  all  trout  had  gone  forth 
that  morning,  prohibiting  every  sort  and 
combination  of  trout  food  except  this 
absurd  creature  of  which  the  oldest  and 
mossiest  trout  had  never  dreamed.  That 
was  why  they  went  for  it.  It  was  the  only 
thing  not  down  on  the  list  of  proscribed 
items. 
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There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  at  last 
but  to  paddle  Eddie  around  and  watch  him 
do  some  of  the  most  beautiful  fishing  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  net  his  trout  for  him,  and 
take  off  the  fish,  and  attend  to  any  other 
little  wants  incident  to  a  fisherman's  busy 
day.  I  did  it  with  as  good  grace  as  I 
could,  of  course,  and  said  I  enjoyed  it,  and 
tried  not  to  be  nasty  and  disagreeable  in 
my  attitude  toward  the  trout,  the  water, 
Eddie,  and  the  camp  and  country  in  gen- 
eral. But,  after  all,  it  is  a  severe  test,  on  a 
day  like  that,  to  cast  and  cast  and  change 
flies  until  you  have  wet  every  one  in  your 
book,  without  even  a  rise,  and  to  see  the 
other  chap  taking  great  big  black  and  mot- 
tled fellows — to  see  his  rod  curved  like  a 
whip  and  to  watch  the  long  lithe  body 
leaping  and  gleaming  in  the  net. 

But  the  final  test,  the  climax,  was  to 
come  at  evening.  For  when  the  fish  would 
no  longer  rise,  even  to  the  Red  Tag,  we 
pulled  up  to  the  camp,  where  Eddie  of 
course  reported  to  the  guides  his  triumph 
and  my  discomfiture.  Then,  just  as  he  was 
opening  his  fly  book  to  put  the  precious 
red-tailed  mockery  away,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  stared  at  me,  and  held  up  an- 
other— that  is,  two  of  them,  side  by  side. 

"So  help  me!"  he  swore,  "  I  didn't  know 
I  had  it'  I  must  have  forgotten  I  had  one, 
and  bought  another,  at  another  time. 
Now,  I  had  forgotten  that,  too.  So  help 
me!" 

If  I  hadn't  known  Eddie  so  well — his 
proclivity  for  buying,  and  forgetting,  and 
buying  over  again — also  his  sterling  honor 
and  general  moral  purity — the  fishes  would 
have  got  him  then,  Reg  Tag  and  all.  As  it 
was,  I  condescended  to  accept  the  second 
fly.  I  agreed  that  it  was  not  such  a  bad 
production,  after  all,  though  I  altered  my 
opinion  again,  next  morning,  for  whatever 
had  been  the  embargo  laid  on  other  varie- 
ties of  trout  bait  the  day  before,  it  was  off 
now,  and  there  was  a  general  rising  to  any- 
thing we  offered — Doctors,  Parmacheenie, 
absorbent  cotton — any  old  thing  that 
skimmed  the  water  and  looked  big  and 
succulent. 

We  broke  camp  that  morning  and 
dropped  down  toward  the  next  lake — Sand 
Lake,  it  would  be,  by  our  crude  map  and 
hazy  directions.  There  are  no  better 
rapids  and  there  is  no  more  lively  fishing 
than   we  had  on   that   run.    There  was 


enough  water  for  us  to  remain  in  the 
canoes,  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  whirl- 
ing, swirling,  dashing,  leaping  water — 
shooting  between  great  bowlders — plunging 
among  cruel-looking  black  rocks — foaming 
into  whirlpools  below,  that  looked  ready 
to  swamp  our  light  craft,  with  stores,  crew, 
tackle,  everything. 

It  was  my  first  exhibition  of  our  guides' 
skill  in  handling  their  canoes.  How  they 
managed  just  to  evade  a  sharp  point  of 
rock  on  one  side  and  by  a  quick  twist 
escape  shipwreck  from  a  bowlder  or  mass 
of  bowlders  on  the  other,  I  fail  to  compre- 
hend. Then  there  were  narrow  boiling 
channels,  so  full  of  obstructions  that  I  did 
not  believe  a  chip  could  go  through  with 
entire  safety.  Yet  somehow  Del  the 
Stout  and  Charles  the  Strong  seemed  to 
know,  though  they  had  never  traveled  this 
water  before,  just  where  the  water  would 
let  the  boats  pass,  just  where  the  stones 
were  wide  enough  to  let  us  through — 
touching  on  both  sides,  sometimes,  and 
ominously  scraping  on  the  bottom,  but 
sliding  and  tetering  into  the  cauldron  be- 
low, where  somehow  we  did  not  perish, 
perhaps  because  we  shot  so  quickly  through 
the  foam.  In  the  beginning  I  remembered 
a  few  brief  and  appropriate  prayers,  from  a 
childhood  where  such  things  were  a  staff  of 
comfort,  and  so  made  my  peace  with  the 
world  each  time  before  we  took  the  desper- 
ate plunge.  But  as  nothing  seemed  to 
happen — nothing  fatal,  I  mean — I  pres- 
ently gave  myself  up  to  the  pure  enjoyment 
of  the  tumult  and  exhilaration,  without 
disturbing  myself  as  to  dangers  here  or 
hereafter. 

I  do  not  believe  the  times  that  the  guides 
got  out  of  the  canoes  to  ease  them  over 
hard  places  would  exceed  twice,  and  not 
oftener  than  that  were  we  called  on  to 
assist  them  with  the  paddles.  Even  when 
we  wished  to  do  so,  we  were  often  requested 
to  go  on  fishing,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  in  such  a  place  one's  unskilled  efforts 
are  likely  to  be  misdirected  with  fatal 
results.  Somewhat  later  we  were  to  have 
an  example  of  this  kind — but  I  anticipate. 

We  went  on  fishing.  I  never  saw  so 
many  fish.  We  could  take  them  as  we  shot 
a  rapid,  we  could  scoop  them  in  as  we 
leaped  a  fall.  They  seemed  to  be  under 
every  stone  and  lying  in  wait.  There  were 
great  black  fellows  in  every  maelstrom; 
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there  were  groups  holding  receptions  for  us 
in  the  Stillwater  pools  below.  It  .is  likely 
that  that  bit  of  the  Shelburne  River  had 
not  been  fished  before  within  the  memory 
of  any  trout  then  living,  and  when  those  red 
and  blue  and  yellow  flies  came  tumbling 
at  them,  they  must  have  thought  it  was 
"great  day  in  the  morning"  and  that  the 
white-faced  prophets  of  big  feeding  had 
come.  For  years,  the  trout  we  returned  to 
those  pools  will  tell  their  friends  and 
descendants  of  the  marvels  and  enchant- 
ments of  that  day. 

I  had  given  up  my  noibwood  as  being  too 
strenuous  in  its  demands  for  constant  fish- 
ing, but  I  laid  aside  the  light  bamboo  here 
in  this  high-pressure  current  and  with  this 
high-speed  fishing,  where  trout  sometimes 
leaped  clear  of  the  water  for  the  fly  cast  on 
the  foam  far  ahead,  to  be  swinging  a  mo- 
ment later  at  the  end  of  the  line  almost  as 
far  behind.  No  very  delicate  rod  would 
improve  under  a  strain  like  that,  and  the 
tough  old  noibwood  held  true,  and  nobody 
cared — at  least,  I  didn't — whether  the  tip 
stayed  set,  or  not.  It  was  bent  double 
most  of  the  time,  anyway,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  didn't  matter. 

I  don't  know  how  many  fish  I  took  that 
day,  but  Eddie  kept  count  of  his,  and 
recorded  a  total  of  seventy-four  between 
camp  and  the  great  splendid  pool  where  the 
Shelburne  foams  out  into  Sand  Lake,  four 
miles  or  such  a  matter,  below. 

I  do  know  that  we  lost  two  landing  nets 
in  that  swift  water,  one  apiece,  and  this  was 
a  serious  matter,  for  there  were  but  two 
more,  both  Eddie's,  and  landing  nets  in  the 
wilderness  are  not  easy  to  replace.  Of  fish 
we  kept  possibly  a  dozen,  the  smallest  ones. 
The  others — larger  and  wiser,  now — are 
still  frolicking  in  the  waters  of  the  Shel- 
burne, unless  some  fish  hog  has  found  his 
way  to  that  fine  water,  which  I  think 
doubtful,  for  a  fish  hog  is  usually  too  lazy 
and  too  stingy,  to  spend  the  effort  and  time 
and  money  necessary  to  get  there. 

XVII 

W.e  had  other  camp  diversions  besides 
reading.  We  had  shooting  matches,  al- 
most daily,  one  canoe  against  the  other, 
usually  at  any  stop  we  happened  to  make, 
whether  for  luncheon,  or  to  repair  the 
canoes,  or  merely  to  prospect  the  country. 


On  rainy  days,  and  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing, we  played  a  game  of  cards  known  under 
various  names — I  believe  we  called  it  Pedro. 
At  all  events,  you  bid,  and  buy,  and  get  set 
back,  and  have  less  when  you  get  through 
than  you  had  before  you  began.  At  least 
that  is  what  my  canoe  did  on  sundry  occa- 
sions. I  am  still  convinced  that  Del  and  I 
played  better  cards  than  the  other  canoe, 
though  the  score  would  seem  to  show  a 
different  result.  We  were  brilliant  and 
speculative  in  our  playing.  They  were 
plodders  and  not  really  in  our  class. 
Genius  and  dash  are  wasted  on  such  per- 
sons. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  our  shooting 
was  much  worse  than  theirs,  though  the 
percentage  of  misses  seemed  to  remain  in 
their  favor.  In  the  matter  of  bull's-eyes — 
whenever  such  accidents  came  along — 
they  happened  to  the  other  canoe,  but 
perhaps  this  excited  our  opponents,  for 
there  followed  periods  of  wildness  when,  if 
their  shots  struck  anywhere,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  places.  At  such 
periods  Eddie  was  likely  to  claim  that  the 
cartridges  were  blanks,  and  perhaps  they 
were.  As  for  Del  and  me,  our  luck  never 
varied  like  that.  It  remained  about 
equally  bad  from  day  to  day — just  bad 
enough  to  beat  the  spectacular  fortunes  of 
Eddie  and  Charles  the  Strong. 

In  the  matter  of  wing  shooting,  however 
— that  is  to  say,  shooting  when  we  were  on 
the  wing  and  any  legitimate  quarry  came 
in  view — my  recollection  is  that  we  ranked 
about  alike.  Neither  of  us  by  any  chance 
ever  hit  anything  at  all,  and  I  have  an 
impression  that  our  misses  were  about 
equally  wide.  Eddie  may  make  a  different 
claim.  He  may  claim  that  he  fired  oftener 
and  with  less  visible  result  than  I.  Possi- 
bly he  did  fire  oftener,  for  he  had  a  repeat- 
ing rifle  and  1  only  a  single-shot,  but  so  far 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  if  he  states  that 
his  bullets  flew  wider  of  the  mark,  such  a 
claim  is  the  result  of  pure- envy,  perhaps 
malice.  Why,  I  recall  one  instance  of  a 
muskrat  whose  skin  Eddie  was  particularly 
desirous  of  sending  to  those  museum  folks 
in  London — all  properly  mounted,  with 
their  names  (Eddie's  and  the  muskrat's) 
on  a  neat  silver  plate,  so  that  it  could  stand 
there  and  do  honor  to  us  for  a  long  time — 
until  the  moths  had  eaten  up  everything 
but  the  plate,  perhaps,  and  Eddie  struck 
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the  water  within  two  or  three  feet  of  it  (the 
muskrat,  of  course),  as  much  as  a  dozen 
times,  while  such  shots  as  I  let  go  didn't 
hit  anything  but  the  woods  or  the  sky  and 
are,  I  suppose,  still  buried  somewhere  in 
the  quiet  bosom  of  nature.  I  am  glad  to 
unload  that  sentence.  It  was  getting  top- 
heavy,  with  a  muskrat  and  moths  and  a 
silver  plate  in  it.  I  could  shoot  some  holes 
in  it  with  a  little  practice,  but  inasmuch  as 
we  didn't  get  the  muskrat,  I  will  let  it  stand 
as  a  stuffed  specimen. 

I  am  also  glad  about  the  muskrat.  Had 
he  perished,  our  pledge  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  eat  him,  and  although  one  of 
Eddie's  textbooks  told  a  good  deal  about 
their  food  value  and  seven  different  ways  of 
cooking  them,  1  was  averse  to  experiment- 
ing even  with  one  way.  1  have  never 
really  cared  for  muskrats  since  as  a  lad  I 
caught  twenty  of  them  one  night  in  a 
trammel  net.  Up  to  that  hour  the  odor  of 
musk  had  never  been  especially  offensive 
to  me,  but  twenty  muskrats  in  a  net  can 
compound  a  good  deal  of  perfumery.  We 
had  to  bury  the  net,  and  even  then  I  never 
cared  much  about  it  afterwards.  The 
sight  of  it  stirred  my  imagination,  and  I  was 
glad  when  it  was  ripped  away  from  us  by  a 
swift  current  one  dark  night,  it  being  un- 
lawful to  set  a  trammel  net  in  that  river, 
and  therefore  sinful,  by  daylight. 

It  was  on  Sand  Lake  that  Eddie  gave  the 
first  positive  demonstration  of  his  skill  as  a 
marksman.  Here,  he  actually  made  a 
killing.  True,  it  was  not  a  wing  shot,  but 
it  was  a  performance  worthy  of  record. 
A  chill  wet  wind  blew  in  upon  us  as  we  left 
the  river,  and  a  mist  such  as  we  had 
experienced  on  Irving  Lake,  with  occa- 
sional drifts  of  rain,  shut  us  in.  At  first  it 
was  hard  to  be  certain  that  we  were  really 
on  a  lake,  for  the  sheet  of  water  was  long 
and  narrow,  and  it  might  be  only  a  widen- 
ing of  the  river.  But  presently  we  came  to 
an  island,  and  this  we  accepted  as  identi- 
fication. It  was  the  customary  island, 
larger  than  some,  but  with  the  bushes  be- 
low, the  sentinel  pines,  and  here  and  there 
a  gaunt  old  snag — bleached  and  dead  and 
lifting  its  arms  to  the  sky.  On  one  of  these 
"dead  ones"  we  made  out,  through  the 
mist,  a  strange  dark  bunch  about  the  size  of 
a  barn  door  and  of  rather  irregular  forma- 
tion. Gradually  nearing,  we  discovered 
the  bunch  to  be  owls — great  horned  owls — 


a  family  of  them,  grouped  on  the  old  tree's 
limbs  in  solid  formation,  oblivious  to  the 
rain,  to  the  world,  to  any  thought  of 
approaching  danger. 

Now,  the  great  horned  owl  is  legitimate 
quarry.  The  case  against  him  is  that  he  is 
a  bird  of  prey — a  destroyer  of  smaller  birds 
and  an  enemy  of  hen  roosts.  Of  course  if 
one  wanted  to  go  deeply  into  the  ethics 
of  the  matter,  one  might  say  that  the 
smaller  birds  and  the  chickens  are  des- 
troyers, too,  of  bugs  and  grasshoppers 
and  things,  and  that  a  life  is  a  life, 
whether  it  be  of  a  bird  or  a  bumble- 
bee, or  even  of  a  fishworm.  But  it's 
hard  to  get  to  the  end  of  such  speculations 
as  that.  Besides,  the  owl  was  present,  and 
we  wanted  his  skin.  Eddie  crept  close  in 
with  his  canoe,  and  drew  a  careful  bead  on 
the  center  of  the  barn  door.  There  was  an 
angry  little  spit  of  powder  in  the  wet,  a 
wavering  movement  of  the  dark,  mist- 
draped  bunch,  a  slow  heaving  of  ghostly 
pinions  and  four  silent  feathered  phantoms 
drifted  away  into  the  white  gloom.  But 
there  was  one  that  did  not  follow.  In  vain 
the  dark  wings  heaved  and  fell.  Then 
there  came  a  tottering  movement,  a  leap 
forward,  and  half-fluttering,  half-plunging, 
the  heavy  body  came  swishing  to  the 
ground. 

Yet  unused  to  battle  as  he  was,  for  he  was 
of  the  younger  brood,  he  died  game.  When 
we  reached  him  he  was  sitting  upright, 
glaring  out  of  his  great  yellow  eyes,  his 
talons  poised  for  defense.  Even  with 
Eddie's  bottle  of  new-skin  in  reserve,  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  approach  too  near. 
We  photographed  him  as  best  we  could, 
and  then  a  shot  at  close  range  closed  his 
brief  career. 

I  examined  the  owl  with  considerable 
interest.  In  the  first  place  I  had  never 
seen  one  of  this  noble  species  before,  and 
this  was  a  beautiful  specimen.  Also,  his 
flesh,  being  that  of  a  young  bird,  did  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  expression  "tough 
as  a  boiled  owl"  which  the  others  remem- 
bered almost  in  a  chorus  when  I  referred 
to  our  agreement  concerning  the  food  test 
of  such  game  as  we  brought  down.  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  wanted  to  eat  that  owl. 
I  know  I  didn't,  but  I  had  weakened  once 
— on  the  porcupine,  it  may  be  remembered 
— and  the  death  of  that  porcupine  rested 
heavily  upon  me,  especially  when  I  remem- 
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bered  how  he  had  whined  and  grieved  in 
the  moment  of  dying.  I  think  I.  had  a 
notion  that  eating  the  owl  would  in  some 
measure  atone  for  the  porcupine.  I  said, 
with  such  firmness  as  1  could  command, 
and  all  day  1  repeated  at  intervals,  that  we 
would  eat  the  owl. 

We  camped  rather  early  that  afternoon, 
for  it  was  not  pleasant  traveling  in  the 
chill  mist,  and  the  prospect  of  the  campfire 
and  a  snug  tent  was  an  ever-present 
temptation.  I  had  suggested,  also,  that 
we  ought  to  go  ashore  in  time  to  cook  the 
owl  for  supper.  It  might  take  time  to 
cook  him. 

We  did  not  especially  need  the  owl.  We 
had  saved  a  number  of  choice  small  trout 
and  we  were  still  able  to  swallow  them 
when  prepared  in  a  really  palatable  form. 
Eddie,  it  is  true,  had  condemned  trout  at 
breakfast,  and  declared  he  would  have  no 
more  of  them,  but  this  may  have  been  be- 
cause there  were  flapjacks.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  condemn  them  now.  When 
I  mentioned  the  nice  tender  owl  meat 
which  we  were  to  have,  he  really  looked 
longingly  at  the  trout  and  spoke  of  them  as 
juicy  little  fellows,  such  as  he  had  always 
liked.  I  agreed  that  they  would  be  good 
for  the  first  course,  and  that  a  bird  for 
supper  would  make  out  a  sumptuous  meal. 
1  have  never  known  Eddie  to  be  so  kind  to 
me  as  he  was  about  this  time.  He  offered 
me  some  leaders  and  flies  and  even  pre- 
sented me  with  a  silver-mounted  briar-root 
pipe,  brought  all  the  way  from  London.  I 
took  the  things,  but  I  did  not  soften  my 
heart.  I  was  born  in  New  England  and 
have  a  conscience.  I  cannot  be  bribed 
like  that. 

I  told  the  guides  that  it  would  be  better 
to  begin  supper  right  away,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  get  too  hungry  before  the  owl 
was  done.  1  thought  them  slow  in  their 
preparations  for  the  meal.  It  was  curious, 
too,  for  I  had  promised  them  they  should 
have  a  piece  of  the  bird.  Del  was  generous. 
He  said  he  would  give  his  to  Charles.  That 
he  never  really  cared  much  for  birds,  any- 
how. Why,  once,  he  said,  he  shot  a 
partridge  and  gave  it  away,  and  he  was 
hungry,  too.  He  gave  it  to  a  boy  that 
happened  along  just  then,  and  when  an- 
other partridge  flew  up  he  didn't  even 
offer  to  shoot  it.     We  didn't  take  much 


stock  in  that  story  until  it  dawned  upon  us 
that  he  had  shot  the  bird  out  of  season,  and 
the  boy  had  happened  along  just  in  time  to 
be  incriminated  by  accepting  it  as  a  pres- 
ent, it  was  better  to  have  him  as  a 
partner  than  a  witness. 

Wood  was  gathered  then,  and  the  fire 
blazed.  The  owl's  breast — fat  and  fine  it 
looked — was  in  the  broiler,  and  on  the  fire. 
There  it  cooked — and  cooked.  Then  it 
cooked  some  more  and  sent  up  an  appetiz- 
ing smell.  Now  and  then,  I  said  I  thought 
the  time  for  it  had  come,  but  there  was  a 
burden  of  opinion  that  more  cooking  would 
benefit  the  owl.  Meantime,  we  had  eaten 
a  pan  or  two  of  trout  and  a  few  other  things 
— the  bird  of  course  being  later  in  the  bill 
of  fare.  At  most  dinners  I  have  attended, 
this  course  is  contemplated  with  joy.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be,  on  this  occasion. 
Eddie  agreed  with  Del  that  he  had  never 
cared  much  for  bird,  anyway,  and  urged 
me  to  take  his  share.  I  refused  to  deprive 
him  of  it.  Then  he  said  he  didn't  feel  well, 
and  thought  he  really  ought  not  to  eat 
anything  more.  I  said  grimly  that  possi- 
bly this  was  true,  but  that  he  would  eat  the 
owl. 

It  was  served  then,  fairly  divided  and 
distributed,  as  food  is  when  men  are  on 
short  rations.  I  took  the  first  taste — .1  was 
always  venturesome — a  little  one.  Then, 
immediately  I  wished  I  had  accepted 
Eddie's  piece.  But  meantime  he  had 
tasted,  too — a  miserly  taste — and  then  I 
couldn't  have  got  the  rest  of  it  for  money. 

For  there  was  never  anything  so  good  as 
that  breast  of  young  owl.  It  was  tender, 
it  was  juicy,  it  was  as  delicately  flavored 
as  a  partridge,  almost.  Certainly  it  was  a 
dainty  morsel  to  us  who  had  of  late  dealt 
so  largely  in  fish  diet.  Had  we  known 
where  the  rest  of  that  brood  of  owls  had 
flown  to  we  should  have  started  after  them, 
then  and  there. 

Extract  from  my  diary  that  night: 
"  Eddie  has  been  taken  with  a  slight  cramp, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  the  owl 
meat,  though  appetizing,  may  be  poison- 
ous. He  is  searching  his  medicine  bag  for 
remedies.  His  disaster  is  merely  a  punish- 
ment for  the  quantity  of  other  food  he  ate 
beforehand,  in  his  futile  effort  to  escape 
the  owl." 


THE    FAMOUS    CLIPPER 
PRIVATEERS    OF    1812 

VIII— OLD   SALEM   SHIPS  AND   SAILORS 
BY   RALPH    D.   PAINE 


HE  War  of  18 12  was  a 
sailors'  war,  fought  by 
the  United  States  for 
"  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights."  Americans  of 
this  century  cannot  real- 
ize the  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing against  England  which  was  at  white 
heat  in  all  the  Atlantic  coastwise  towns 
during  a  period  of  forty  years  preceding 
the  second  war  waged  by  the  young  re- 
public against  the  mother  country.  To 
the  men  of  New  England,  in  the  words 
of  Josiah  Quincy,  the  land  was  "only  a 
shelter  from  the  storm,  a  perch  on  which 
they  build  their  eyrie  and  hide  their  mate 
and  their  young,  while  they  skim  the  sur- 
face, or  hunt  in  the  deep."  In  1806  and 
1807,  according  to  the  files  of  the  State 
Department,  six  thousand  impressed  Amer- 
ican seamen  were  virtual  captives  in  Brit- 
ish war  vessels.  "The  detection  of  an 
attempt  to  notify  an  American  Consul  of 
the  presence  of  Americans  on  board  an 
English  ship  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  brutal  flogging,"  writes  the  historian 
McMaster. 

President  Jefferson  shrank  from  war  and 
sought  a  retaliatory  compromise  in  the 
Embargo  of  1808,  which  forbade  the  depar- 
ture of  an  American  merchant  vessel  for 
any  foreign  port.  This  measure  which 
paralyzed  American  trade,  was  so  fiercely 
opposed  in  New  England  that  an  insurrec- 
tion was  feared,  and  the  ports  were  filled 
with  dismantled  ships,  empty  warehouses, 
deserted  wharves  and  starving  seamen. 
When  war  came,  it  was  welcomed  by  forty 
thousand  native  American  merchant  sea- 
men, who,  eager  for  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  were  ready  to  crowd  the 
ships  of  the  navy  and  overflow  into  the 


fleets  of  privateers  that  hurried  from  every 
deep-water  port. 

England's  high-handed  claims  to  right  of 
search  and  impressment  and  the  continual 
menace  from  French  and  Spanish  maraud- 
ers had  developed  a  much  faster  and  more 
powerful  class  of  Yankee  merchant  ves- 
sels than  had  been  armed  for  service  in 
the  Revolution.  During  the  War  of  1812 
Salem  placed  in  commission  forty  priva- 
teers of  which  more  than  half  had  been 
built  in  her  own  yards.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  and  successful  was  the  ship  Amer- 
ica, whose  auaacious  cruising  ground  was 
from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  art  of  building  fast  and  beau- 
tiful ships  had  been  so  far  perfected  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  Salem  vessels  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  thirteen  and  fifteen 
days,  performances  seldom  surpassed  by 
the  famous  clipper-packets  of  half  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  America,  as  shown  in  the 
interesting  data  collected  by  B.  B.  Crown- 
inshield,*  although  built  in  1803,  was  faster 
with  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  than  such 
crack  racing  machines  as  the  Vigilant, 
Defender  and  Columbia.  This  noble  priva- 
teer made  a  high  speed  record  of  thirteen 
knots,  with  all  her  stores,  guns,  fitting 
boats  and  bulwarks  aboard,  which  is  only 
one  knot  behind  the  record  of  these  Cup 
defenders,  in  short  spurts,  when  stripped  to 
racing  trim.  She  frequently  averaged 
better  than  ten  knots  for  twelve  hours  on 
end,  which  matches  the  best  day's  run  of 
the  Vigilant  in  her  run  to  Scotland  in  the 
summer  of  1894.  This  privateer,  which 
carried  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  twenty-two  guns  was  no  longer  than 
a  modern  Cup  defender. 

*  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Vol. 
XXXVII. 
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This  splendid  fabric  of  the  seas  was  the 
fastest  Yankee  ship  afloat  during  the  War 
of  1812,  and  her  speed  and  the  admirable 
seamanship  displayed  by  her  commander 
enabled  her  to  cruise  in  the  English  Channel 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  to  run  away  from 
British  frigates  which  chased  her  home  and 
back  again,  and  to  destroy  at  least  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  English  shipping. 
She  was  built  for  the  merchant  service  and 
her  career  before  the  war  was  not  lacking  in 
picturesque  flavor.  She  was  the  pride  of 
the  great  shipping  family  of  Crowninshield, 
and  was  built  by  Retire  Becket  of  Salem, 
under  the  eye  of  Captain  George  Crownin- 
shield, Jr. 

With  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men  and  ten 
guns  she  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  summer  of  1804, 
commanded  by  Captain  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield, Jr.  Touching  at  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon* in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  learned 
that  a  cargo  of  coffee  might  be  obtained  at 
Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  America  shifted  her  course  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mocha,  where  she  dropped  anchor 
only  seven  years  after  the  Recovery  had  first 
shown  the  stars  and  stripes  in  that  port. 
Having  taken  on  coffee,  goat  skins,  gum 
arabic,  and  sienna,  the  ship  went  to  Aden 
carrying  as  a  passenger  Mr.  Pringle,  the 
English  consul.  A  few  days  later  Captain 
Crowninshield  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Pringle  had  taken  passage  for  England 
from  Aden  in  the  ship  Alert,  which  had 
been  captured  by  Arabs,  the  captain  and 
fifteen  men  murdered  and  the  vessel  carried 
off  to  India. 

Meanwhile  a  rumor  had  reached  Salem 
that  the  America,  instead  of  obeying  orders 
and  going  to  Sumatra,  had  veered  away  to 
Mocha  after  coffee.  The  owners  had 
implicitly  enjoined  Captain  Crowninshield 
after  this  imploring  fashion: 

"  Now  you've  broken  orders  so  often,  see 
for  once  if  you  can't  mind  them." 

When  the  ship  was  sighted  off  Salem 
harbor,  the  owners  and  some  of  their  friends 
hastily  put  off  in  a  small  boat,  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  where  their  skipper  had  been 
and  what  he  had  fetched  home,  and  not  at 
all  easy  in  their  minds.  If  he  had  secured 
coffee,  then  they  stood  to  win  a  small  for- 
tune, but  if  the  cargo  was  pepper,  which 
they  had  ordered  him   to  get — well,  the 

♦Mauritius. 


bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  pepper 
market  a  short  time  before  and  the  prospect- 
was  not  so  pleasing.  It  was  a  sea  lottery 
of  the  kind  that  lent  excitement  to  the  re- 
turn of  most  Salem  .ventures  beyond  the 
seas.  As  the  owners  neared  the  ship  they 
began  to  sniff  the  wind.  They  thought 
they  could  smell  coffee,  but  the  old  salt  at 
the  tiller  suggested  that  the  fragrant  odor 
might  be  blown  from  a  fresh  pot  of  the  bev- 
erage in  the  galley,  and  hopes  fell  below  par. 
As  soon  as  they  were  within  fair  hailing  dis- 
tance Captain  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  one 
of  the  owners,  shouted  through  a  speaking 
trumpet:  "What's  your  cargo?" 

"  Pep-p-er-r,"  came  the  doleful  response 
from  the  skipper  on  the  quarterdeck. 

"You're  a  liar,  blast  your  eyes,  I  smell 
coffee,"  roared  back  the  agitated  owner 
through  his  trumpet. 

The  Captain  had  had  his  little  joke,  and 
he  was  effusively  forgiven,  for  he  had 
brought  back  a  cargo  that  harvested  a 
clean  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars when  sold  in  Holland. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  the  owners 
of  the  America  hastened  the  task  of  fitting 
her  out  as  a  privateer.  Her  upper  deck 
was  removed,  and  her  sides  filled  in  with 
stout  oak  timber  between  the  planking  and 
ceiling.  Longer  yards  and  royal  masts 
gave  her  an  immense  spread  of  cloth,  and, 
square-rigged  on  her  three  masts,  she  was  a 
stately  cloud  of  canvas  when  under  full  sail. 
Her  guns  were  eighteen  long  nine-pounders, 
two  six-pounders,  two  eighteen-pound 
carronades,  and  for  small  arms,  forty 
muskets,  four  blunderbusses,  fifty-five 
pistols,  seventy-three  cutlasses,  ten  mus- 
kets, thirty-six  tomahawks  or  boarding 
axes,  and  thirty-nine  boarding  pikes. 

Her  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
comprised  a  commander,  three  lieutenants, 
sailing  master,  three  mates,  surgeon, 
purser,  captain  of  marines,  gunner,  gunner's 
mate,  carpenter,  carpenter's  mate,  steward, 
steward's  mate,  seven  prize  masters, 
armorer,  drummer,  fifer,  three  quarter- 
masters, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
seamen.  This  was  the  organization  of  a 
man-of-war  of  her  time,  and  discipline  was 
maintained  as  smartly  as  in  the  navy. 

On  her  first  cruise  the  America  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  son  of 
that  Revolutionary  privateersman,  Captain 
David  Ropes  who  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
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action  aboard  the  Jack  off  Halifax.  Joseph 
Ropes  was  also  a  kinsman  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
the  two  sons  of  Salem  whose  fame  is  world- 
wide. This  captain  of  the  America  had 
sailed  in  her  as  a  merchantman  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  is  related  that  he 
made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  that  the  potentate  wished 
to  negotiate  through  him  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Tradition  says  that  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  Captain  Ropes  feared  was  reproof 
from  his  mother.  She  hated  the  sea  be- 
cause the  boy's  father  had  lost  his  life  upon 
it,  and  young  Joseph  ran  away  on  his  first 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  when  he  was 
little  past  the  spankable  age.  He  took 
care  to  send  her  as  a  peace  offering  a  barrel 
of  molasses  before  he  dared  return  home 
and  face  her  sorrowing  indignation.  Cap- 
tain Ropes  made  only  one  cruise  in  the 
America  after  which  he  retired  from  the 
sea.  He  captured  six  prizes,  valued  at 
$158,000,  all  of  them  merchantmen  which 
could  make  no  resistance  to  the  heavy 
battery  of  the  privateer. 

Her  second  cruise  was  in  command  of 
Captain  John  Kehew  who  had  been  a  first 
lieutenant  under  Captain  Ropes.  The 
America  was  at  sea  four  months  and  took 
ten' vessels  without  notable  incident.  The 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  cruises  of  the  priva- 
teer were  entrusted  to  Captain  James 
Chever,  Jr.,  who  won  a  name  for  himself  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  daring  sailors  of 
the  war.  He  had  been  in  the  America  from 
her  first  voyage  to  Mocha,  when  he  was  an 
infant  of  twelve  years,  acting  as  cabin  boy. 
He  came  of  a  sterling  fighting  and  seafaring 
stock.  His  father,  Captain  James  Chever, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  the  first  Grand  Turk, 
privateer  during  the  Revolution,  which 
ship,  among  other  notable  achievements, 
captured  a  large  cargo  of  military  supplies 
intended  for  Cornwallis.  These  stores  were 
delivered  to  Washington  and  were  a  great 
assistance  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  The 
son  rose  to  be  a  master  of  merchant  vessels 
before  he  was  twenty,  and  when  he  was 
given  command  of  the  America  privateer 
in  181 3  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  take  his 
orders  and  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
ships  afloat  to  win  him  fame  and  fortune. 

From  the  log  of  his  first  cruise  in  the 


America  the  following  extracts  are  chosen, 
as  showing  the  daily  life  and  business 
aboard  a  Yankee  privateer  a  century  ago-, 

"Dec.  14  (1813).  Latter  part,  strong  breezes 
and  clear  weather.  At  1 1  A.  M.  saw  a  sail  bear- 
ing E.  by  N.  Called  all  hands  and  made  sail  in 
chase;  and  sent  up  Top  Gallant  yards.  At 
3  P.  M.  coming  up  with  our  chase  very  fast.  He 
hoisted  English  colors  and  hauled  up  his  courses. 
At  half-past  3  P.  M.  we  hauled  down  our  English 
colors;  gave  him  a  gun;  and  hoisted  American 
colors.  Passed  within  pistol  shot  of  him,  to 
windward,  firing  continually;  exchanged  three 
broadsides;  in  a  few  minutes  afterward  we  past 
round  his  bow  and  gave  him  a  raking  fire.  Our 
guns  under  water.  There  being  a  great  sea  and 
our  decks  full  of  water,  and  perceiving  him  to 
be  a  light  transport  of  about  six  hundred  tons, 
mounting  28  or  30  guns  and  full  of  men,  we  con- 
cluded if  we  took  him  we  should  not  reap  any 
advantage  as  he  could  not  be  of  much  value; 
therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  him. 
During  the  action  received  a  number  of  shot  one 
of  which  cut  away  part  of  the  maintopsail  yard. 
The  topsail  being  double  reefed  the  shot  went 
through  both  reefs;  another  shot  went  through 
our  fore  topsail ;  another  cut  away  one  of  our  fore- 
shrouds.  John  Mclntire,  a  marine,  while  in  the 
act  of  loading  his  musket,  was  shot  through  the 
left  breast  and  expired  instantly.  From  4  to 
6  P.  M.  employed  sending  down  the  main  topsail 
and  yard  and  getting  up  another.  At  half  past 
six  sent  up  the  main  topsail;  while  bending  it 
lost  a  man  out  of  the  main  top-mast  rigging  by 
the  name  of  Ebenezer  Osgood.  It  being  very 
dark  and  a  long  sea,  thought  it  imprudent  to 
get  the  boat  out.  At  8  set  the  maintopsail  close 
reefed.  Close  reefed  the  fore  topsail  and  took  in 
the  mizzen  topsail  and  main  sail;  at  9  took  in  the 
foresail;  at  10  took  in  the  fore  topsail;  at  11  took 
in  the  maintopsail  and  mizzen  staysail  and  lay 
to  under  the  fore  and  main  staysail.  Strong 
gales  and  cloudy  weather.  At  \  past  1  A.  M. 
sent  down  the  top-gallant  yards.  At  3  set  the 
mizzen  staysail.  At  7  set  the  fore  and  mizzen 
topsails.     A  gun  bursted." 

"  Dec.  25.  Commences  with  light  breezes  and 
pleasant  weather.  At  2  P.  M.  took  in  the  stay- 
sails and  jib.  At  3  all  hands  to  quarters;  exer- 
cise the  guns.  At  4  let  two  reefs  out  of  the 
topsails.  At  half  past  four  hands  aft  while  the 
carpenter  repaired  the  copper  on  the  cutwater." 

"Jan.  1 8th.  At  1  P.  M.  coming  up  with  our 
chase  very  fast  found  him  to  be  a  schooner. 
At  4  P.  M.  gave  him  a  gun,  and  he  hove  to  and 
hoisted  English  colors.  Boarded  him  and  found 
him  to  be  the  English  schooner  Martha,  Wm. 
Williams,  master,  from  Waterford,  bound  for 
Cadiz.  Cargo  dry  goods,  butter,  bacon,  Beef, 
etc.  Put  on  board  Wm.  C.  Hooper  as  prize 
master,  with  six  men  and  ordered  her  for  Amer- 
ica. Took  Mr.  Wilson,  mate,  and  three  men. 
Left  no  one  on  board  of  her  except  the  captain. 
Sent  on  board  schooner  150  pounds  bread,  10 
do.  chocolate,  4  gallons  rum,  1 10  gallons  water. 
Received  from  her  five  firkins  butter.  At  6  P.M. 
parted  from  her.  At  10  hauled  up  the  main- 
sail." 
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In  a  way,  this  capturing  of  small  mer- 
chant vessels,  the  loss  of  which  spelled 
beggary  for  their  masters;  seemed  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  part  of  war  between  na- 
tions. It  had  its  stern  use,  however,  in 
crippling  England's  commercial  strength, 
and  in  compelling  her  navy  to  protect 
her  trading  fleets.  The  America  swooped 
among  these  deep-laden  craft  like  a  hawk  in 
a  dovecote,  snatching  them  from  convoys, 
or  picking  them  up  in  the  English  Channel 
almost  within  sight  of  their  own  shores. 
Her  logs  are  filled  with  such  entries  as  these: 

"Jan.  23.  He  proved  to  be  the  British  ship 
Diana,  George  W.  Carlton,  master,  from  London 
bound  for  Madeira,  cargo,  deals.  From  2  to  6 
P.  M.  boats  employed  in  taking  out  articles  from 
the  ship  as  the  captain  contemplated  burning 
her.  During  the  afternoon  received  on  board 
all  the  Diana's  company  consisting  of  15  in 
number  and  one  passenger,  likewise  a  quantity 
of  duck,  rigging,  etc.  At  3  P.  M.  after  taking  all 
necessary  things  out  of  the  Diana,  set  fire  to 
her." 

"Jan.  26th.  At  2  P.  M.  saw  a  sail  bearing 
N.N.W.;  called  all  hands  to  make  sail  in  chase. 
At  3  sent  up  Royal  masts  and  yards;  and  set  all 
necessary  sail.  At  8  came  up  with  the  chase; 
it  proved  to  be  the  British  brig  Sovereign  from 
Cork  bound  for  Liverpool,  John  Brown  com- 
mander. Took  on  board  the  prisoners  and  put 
on  board  Mr.  Hall,  prize  master  with  six  men  and 
ordered  her  to  America.  Her  cargo  consisted  of 
coals,  crates,  butter,  etc." 

"Jan.  27th.  A  number  of  our  men  on  board 
the  Sovereign  fitting  a  new  foremast  and  doing 
other  necessary  work.  At  4  P.  M.  saw  a  sail  on 
the  lee  bow.  Made  a  signal  for  our  boats  and 
all  hands  to  repair  on  board.  Instantly  got  in 
the  boats  and  made  all  necessary  sail  in  chase. 
At  5  nearing  the  chase  very  fast.  At  half  past 
9  lighted  our  side  lanterns  and  called  all  hands  to 
quarters.  At  10  within  gunshot  of  him.  Fired 
and  brought  him  to.  Got  out  the  gig  and 
brought  the  captain  on  board  with  his  papers. 
She  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  Falcon,  Atkin- 
son master,  from  Liverpool  via  Lisbon,  bound  to 
the  Canaries,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo  of 
merchandise.  At  1  1  took  on  board  the  prisoners. 
Put  on  board  Mr.  Cleaves  as  prize  master  with 
12  hands." 

"Jan.  28.  At  8  A.  M.  saw  a  sail  on  the  lee 
bow.  A  signal  was  made  for  the  boat  and  all 
hands  to  repair  on  board.  Made  sail  in  chase. 
At  4  P.  M.  discovered  him  to  be  a  brig.  At  half 
past  9  gave  him  a  gun;  he  not  regarding  it  soon 
after  gave  him  another  and  he  rounded  to.  Got 
out  the  boat  and  boarded  him.  The  captain 
came  on  board  with  his  papers.  She  proved  to 
be  the  British  brig  Ann  of  London,  Appleton, 
master,  from  Oporto  bound  to  Bayhei  in  ballast; 
not  being  of  much  value,  permitted  him  to  pass, 
after  putting  all  our  prisoners  on  board  of  him, 
being  forty-six  in  number  including  the  brig's 
crew,  and  directed  him  to  land  them  in  Teneriffe 
and  there  to  report  to  the  proper  officer.     At 


4    P.  M.   got    all   the   prisoners   on    board   and 
ordered  him  to  make  sail." 

Prize  after  prize  was  thus  entered  in  the 
log,  for  the  America  overhauled  everything 
she  sighted  and  made  chase  after,  and 
managed  to  keep  in  the  track  of  the  richest 
trade  bound  to  and  from  England,  nor 
could  British  frigates  find  and  drive  her 
off  her  station.  Other  entries  for  this  third 
cruise  include  the  following: 

"  Feb.  19th.  Coming  up  with  our  chase  very 
fast.  At  $  past  3  took  in  studding  sails  and 
Royals.  At  4  fired  a  gun  and  brought  him  to 
and  boarded  him.  He  proved  to  be  the  British 
brig  Sisters  from  Malaga,  cargo  wine  and  fruit, 
prize  to  the  American  privateer  Young  Wasp  of 
Philadelphia.     At  5  parted  with  him." 

"  Feb.  20th.  All  hands  to  quarters  and  exer- 
cise the  great  guns,  Boarders,  etc.  Started  two 
Hogsheads  of  salt  water  forward  to  trim  ship  by 
the  stern." 

"  Feb.  24th.  At  9  A.  M.  got  out  the  launch  to 
scrub  the  bottom.  All  hands  employed  in 
setting  up  and  tearing  down  the  rigging.  At 
7  P.  M.  put  all  prisoners  in  Irons  for  bad  Con- 
duct." 

"March  1.  At  9  A.  M.  saw  a  sail  bearing 
about  S.W.  Hauled  up  for  him  and  set  the 
mainsail,  jib  and  mizzen.  At  10  perceived  the 
sail  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  apparently  a  frigate; 
wore  ship  to  the  N.N.W.  Set  top  gallant  sails, 
staysails  and  top  mast  studding  sails,  and  sent 
up  the  Royal  yards.  At  \  past  1 1  fired  a  lee 
gun  and  hoisted  our  colors." 

"March  2.  Lost  sight  of  the  ship  astern  at 
1  P.  M." 

"March  6.  At  \  past  2  all  hands  to  quarters 
for  exercise.  Got  out  the  boat  and  carried  an 
empty  water  cask  from  the  ship,  about  60  yards 
to  fire  at.  Blew  off  one  Broadside.  All  the 
shots  went  very  near.     At  4  went  in  swimming." 

On  this  cruise  the  America  took  an  even 
dozen  prizes.  Touching  at  Portsmouth, 
(N.  H.),  to  gather  her  crew  which  had  been 
dangerously  reduced  by  manning  prizes, 
the  privateer  refitted  and  sailed  on  her 
fourth  cruise,  October  31,  1814.  This  was 
her  only  unlucky  voyage.  She  ran  into  a 
submerged  derelict  at  sea,  and  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  Captain  Chever  returned  to 
Salem  for  repairs  before  any  captures  had 
been  made. 

Departure  was  made  from  Salem  for  the 
fifth  and  last  cruise  on  November  25,  1814. 
"On  this  cruise,"  writes  B.  B.  Crowninshield 
in  an  interesting  summary  of  the  America 's 
log,  "the  sea  seemed  to  be  full  of  English 
men-of-war  and  much  of  the  America's 
time  was  taken  up  in  dodging  and  running 
away  from  frigates,  and  the  crew  no  doubt 
realized  the  danger  of  capture  to  which 
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they  were  continually  exposed;  at  all 
events  the  log  on  Jan.  8th  and  on  each 
succeeding  Sunday  records  that  'all  hands 
were  called  to  prayers,'  although  prayers 
were  in  no  way  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  ship  or  the  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  for  which  she  was 
fitted  out.  They  attended  prayers  at 
intervals  before,  and  had  returned  thanks 
for  a  Merciful  Providence  Dec.  1 1." 

On  February  27th,  the  America  fell  in 
with  the  English  packet,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
of  188  tons,  armed  with  six  nine-pound  car- 
ronades,  two  long  brass  nine-pounders,  and 
manned  by  thirty-two  men.  She  proved 
to  be  a  rarely  plucky  foeman,  and  during 
the  hot  engagement  that  followed,  Captain 
Chever's  crew  exhibited  a  skill  in  gunnery 
comparable  with  that  of  the  tars  of  the 
Constitution  and  other  American  frigates. 
Captain  Chever  describes  the  action  in 
these  words: 

"  At  half  past  4  P.  M.  saw  a  sail  on  our  weather 
bow,  made  all  sail  in  chase  of  her.  At  £  past 
six  P.  M.  lost  sight  of  the  above  ship.  At  9  P.  M. 
wore  ship  to  the  S.  and  E.,  judging  that  after  he 
lost  sight  of  us  he  would  keep  his  former  course 
to  the  Eastward.  Hauled  up  our  main  course. 
At  6  A.  M.  saw  the  above  ship  to  the  west. 
Wore  ship  and  stood  after  him.  At  8  A.  M. 
still  in  chase  of  the  above  ship,  coming  up  with 
him  very  fast.  He  hauled  down  his  signals, 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  an  English  Ensign  and 
Pennant.  At  the  same  time  we  fired  a  gun  and 
hoisted  English  colors.  At  9  A.  M.  nearly  on  his 
Lee  quarter,  hauled  down  English  and  hoisted 
American  colors.  He  immediately  bore  away 
before  the  wind  and  gave  us  a  broadside  which 
we  returned  by  giving  him  another,  when  the 
action  became  general.  At  12  minutes  past 
nine,  seeing  his  colors  hanging  overboard,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  struck  and  ceased  firing,  but 
in  two  minutes,  seeing  his  fire,  commenced  firing 
again.  At  18  minutes  past  9  he  surrendered, 
we  receiving  no  loss  on  board  the  America 
neither  in  men,  rigging,  sails,  or  hull. 

"At  £  past  nine  boarded  him;  he  proved  to  be 
H.B.M.  Ship  Packet  Princess  Elizabeth,  John 
Forresdale  commander,  mounting  8  carriage  guns 
and  32  men,  from  Rio  Janeiro  bound  to  Fal- 
mouth. Her  loss  was  2  killed  and  13  wounded; 
among  the  latter  was  the  Capt.  by  a  grape  shot 
through  the  thigh.  The  Packet  was  very  much 
cut  to  pieces.  She  had  8  shot  holes  between 
wind  and  water,  3  nine-pound  shot  in  her  main- 
mast, just  above  deck,  one  in  her  mizzen  mast, 
and  one  in  her  main  topmast,  and  one  in  her 
fore  topmast,  with  his  braces,  bowlines  and  part 
of  his  shrouds  and  stays  cut  away,  and  about 
700  shot  holes  thro'  his  sails  besides  a  large 
number  through  his  bulwarks.  On  our  ap- 
proaching them  they  thought  us  to  be  some 
Running  ship  with  12  or  14  guns  and  the  rest 
Quakers.     But  they  found  their  mistake  so  as 


to  convince  them  that  Quakers  were  not  silent 
at  all  times.  Took  out  her  guns,  muskets, 
pistols,  cutlasses,  powder  and  shot  on  board  the 
America,  and  gave  her  up  to  her  original  crew, 
to  proceed  on  to  Falmouth,  after  putting  on 
board  6  prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  bread  as 
they  had  on  board  only  15  pounds  for  25 
men.  Sent  our  Doctor  on  board  to  dress  the 
wounded." 

After  taking  thirteen  prizes  on  this  cruise 
the  America  returned  to  Salem  and  the  last 
entry  in  her  log  reads: 

"April  18  C1814).  At  4  P.  M.  came  to 
with  the  best  bower  in  seven  fathoms  and 
handed  all  sails  and  fired  a  salute  of  forty 
guns.  People  all  discharged  to  go  on  shore. 
So  ends  the  ship  America's  last  cruise." 
During  her  career  as  a  privateer  she  had 
sent  safely  into  port  twenty-seven  British 
vessels,  but  her  captures  much  exceeded 
this  number.  Six  of  her  prizes  were  re- 
taken on  their  way  to  America  and  many 
more  were  destroyed  at  sea.  Her  officers 
and  crew  divided  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  prize  money.  More  than 
this,  with  an  American  navy  so  small  that 
it  could  not  hope  to  take  the  offensive 
against  England's  mighty  sea  power,  the 
America  had  played  her  part  well  in 
crippling  that  maritime  commerce  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  English  greatness. 
This  beautiful  ship  never  went  to  sea  again. 
For  reasons  unknown  and  inexplicable  at 
the  present  time,  she  was  allowed  to  lay 
dismantled  alongside  Crowninshield's  wharf 
in  Salem  until  1831  when  she  was  sold  at 
auction  and  broken  up. 

Long  after  the  war  Captain  Chever, 
master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  with 
Sir  James  Thompson,  captain  of  the  British 
frigate  Dublin.  This  man-of-war  had  been 
fitted  out  with  the  special  object  of  captur- 
ing the  America  in  181 3.  While  the  two 
captains  chatted  together  in  cordial  friend- 
liness, Sir  James  Thompson  fell  to  telling 
stories  of  his  service  afloat  in  chase  of  the 
famous  Yankee  privateer.  "I  was  almost 
within  gunshot  of  her  once,  just  as  night 
was  coming  on,"  said  he,  "but  by  daylight 
she  had  outsailed  the  Dublin  so  devilish 
fast  that  she  was  no  more  than  a  speck  on 
the  horizon.  And  by  the  way,  I  wonder 
if  you  know  who  it  was  that  commanded 
the  America  on  that  cruise?"  Captain 
Chever  was  glad  to  answer  such  an  ab- 
surdly easy  question  as  this,  and  the  former 
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foemen  enjoyed  the  singular  coincidence  of 
this  amicable  meeting. 

Even  during  the  years  of  conflict  the 
Yankee  privateersmen  had  more  sympathy 
for  than  hatred  of  the  prisoners  whose  ships 
they  took  or  destroyed.  Far  more  than 
the  patriot  landsman  they  could  feel  for 
these  hapless  victims  of  warfare  on  the  seas, 
for  they  had  suffered  similar  misfortunes 
at  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  year  after 
year.  In  an  era  of  nominal  peace  the 
British  navy  alone  had  confiscated  more 
American  vessels  than  were  captured  from 
under  the  English  flag  by  Yankee  priva- 
teers in  the  War  of  1812.  And  if  the 
merciless  ravages  of  such  fleet  sea  hawks 
as  the  America  beggared  many  a  British 
skipper  whose  fate  in  no  way  touched  the 
issue  of  the  war,  it  should  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  every  American 
seaport  there  were  broken  captains  and 
ruined  homes  whose  irremediable  disasters 
had  been  wrought  by  British  authority. 

In  order  to  gain  a  somewhat  more  inti- 
mate realization  of  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  review  a  typical 
incident  which  befell  Captain  Richard 
Cleveland  of  Salem.  In  1806  he  was  in 
command  of  the  ship  Telemaco  in  which  he 
had  staked  all  his  cash  and  credit,  together 
with  the  fortunes  of  his  friend. and  partner, 
Nathaniel  Shaler.  Their  investment  in 
ship  and  cargo  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  won  after  years  of 
maritime  risk  and  adventure  in  every  sea  of 
the  globe.  He  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for 
Havana,  and  said  of  the  prospects  of  this 
voyage  in  a  letter  to  his  wife: 

"  With  what  a  series  of  misfortunes  have  I 
not  been  assailed  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
with  what  confidence  can  I  now  expect  to 
escape  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies?  I  expect 
to  meet  the  British  ships  of  war,  but  do  not  fear 
them,  as  my  business  is  regular,  and  such  as  will 
bear  the  nicest  scrutiny  by  those  who  act  un- 
rightly;  but  should  1  meet  with  any  of  those 
privateers  the  consequence  may  be  serious  as 
they  respect  the  property  of  no  one." 

In  his  published  narrative  Captain  Cleve- 
land made  this  additional  comment: 

"  But  these  were  precarious  times  for  neutrals, 
when  the  two  great  belligerents  (England  and 
France)  agreed  in  nothing  else  than  plundering 
them  .  .  .  On  the  presumption,  however, 
that  such  neutral  commerce  as  did  not,  even  in  a 
remote  degree,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
belligerents  would  be  unmolested,  I  felt  that  I 
had  little  else  than  sea-risk  to  guard  against. 


and  was   therefore  free  from  anxiety  on   the 

subject  of  insurance." 

Near  the  equator  Captain  Cleveland  was 
overhauled  by  a  British  frigate,  and  later 
by  a  sloop  of  war,  the-  commanders  of  both 
of  which  vessels  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
legality  of  his  voyage  and  very  civilly  per- 
mitted him  to  go  on  his  way.  Convinced 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  from  this  quarter, 
Captain  Cleveland  expected  a  safe  arrival 
in  Havana.  Near  Martinique  he  hove  in 
sight  of  a  British  fleet,  of  which  Admiral 
Cochrane  was  in  command  on  board  the 
Ramillies,  seventy-four.  The  American 
shipmaster  was  summoned  on  board  the 
flagship,  his  papers  carefully  examined  by 
the  captain,  and  no  cause  found  for  his 
detention.  He  was  sent  aboard  his  ship, 
and  made  sail  on  his  course  with  a  happy 
heart.  Scarcely  was  he  under  way  when 
Admiral  Cochrane  signaled  him  to  heave 
to  again,  and  without  deigning  to  question 
him  or  look  at  his  papers  ordered  the  ship 
seized  and  taken  to  the  Island  of  Tortola 
for  condemnation  proceedings.  These  for- 
malities were  a  farce,  the  Telemaco  was 
confiscated  with  her  cargo  and  after  fruit- 
less efforts  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  Captain 
Cleveland  wrote: 

"  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
home,  after  being  completely  stripped  of.  the 
fruits  of  many  years'  hard  toil  ...  To  have 
practiced  the  self-denial  incident  to  leaving  my 
family  for  so  long  a  time;  to  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  Rio  Janeiro  after  being  dismasted 
and  suffering  all  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  a 
voyage  of  forty-three  days  in  that  crippled  con- 
dition; to  have  surmounted  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles and  risks  attendant  on  the  peculiarity  of 
the  transactions  in  port;  to  have  accomplished 
the  business  of  lading  and  despatching  the  ves- 
sels in  defiance  of  great  obstacles,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  fortune  almost  within  my  grasp  which 
would  secure  me  ease  and  independence  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life — and  then,  by  irresistable 
means  of  brute  force,  to  see  the  whole  swept  off, 
and  myself  and  family  thereby  reduced  in  a 
moment  from  affluence  to  poverty,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  calamity  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
.  .  .  After  the  villany  I  have  seen  practised 
at  Tortola  by  men  whose  power  and  riches  not 
only  give  them  a  currency  among  the  most  re- 
spectable, but  make  their  society  even  courted, 
I  blush  for  the  baseness  of  mankind  and  almost 
lament  that  I  am  one  of  the  same  species." 

In  the  list  of  Salem  privateers  of  1812 
one  finds  that  few  of  them  were  of  the 
same  class  with  the  splendid  and  for- 
midable America.  Indeed,  some  were  as 
audaciously  equipped,  manned  and  sailed 
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as  the  little  craft  which  put  to  sea  in  the 
Revolution.  For  example,  among  the 
forty  private  armed  craft  hailing  from 
Salem  during  the  latter  war,  there  were 
such  absurd  cock-sparrows  as: 

The  Active,  20  tons,  2  guns  (4  lbs.),  25  men. 
Black  Vomit  (boat),  5  tons,  muskets,  16  men. 
Castigator  (launch),    10  tons,   1   6-lb.  carronade, 

20  men. 
Fame,  30  tons,  2  6-lbs.,  30  men. 
Orion  (boat),  5  tons,  muskets,  20  men. 
Phcenix,  20  tons,  1  6-lb.,  25  men. 
Terrible  (boat),  5  tons,  muskets,  16  men. 

The  schooner  Helen  was  a  merchant 
vessel  loaned  by  her  owners  to  a  crew  of 
volunteers  for  the  special  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  Liverpool  Packet,  a  venturesome 
English  privateer  which  for  several  months 
had  made  herself  the  terror  of  all  vessels 
entering  Massachusetts  Bay.  She  clung  to 
her  cruising  ground  off  Cape  Cod  and 
evaded  the  privateers  sent  in  search  of  her. 
At  last  the  seamen  of  Salem  determined  to 
clip  her  wings,  and  the  notion  was  most 
enthusiastically  received.  The  Helen  was 
fitted  out  and  seventy  volunteers  put  on 
board  in  the  remarkably  brief  time  of  four 
hours.  Captains  Upton  and  Tibbetts,  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  organized  a  pa- 
rade through  the  Salem  streets,  led  by  a 
flag  bearer,  a  fifer  and  drummer,  and  had 
not  made  the  circuit  of  the  town  before  the 
full  crew  was  enlisted.  Four  six-pounders 
were  borrowed  from  the  privateer  John, 
and  before  nightfall  of  the  same  day  the 
Helen  was  heading  for  sea.  Some  of  her 
crew  leaped  aboard  as  she  was  leaving  the 
wharf  and  signed  articles  while  the  schooner 
was  working  down  the  harbor.  They  failed 
to  overhaul  the  Liverpool  Packet,  which  had 
sailed  for  Halifax  to  refit,  but  their  spirit 
was  most  praiseworthy.  The  English 
privateer  was  captured  later  by  another 
Yankee  vessel. 

The  Grand  Turk  was  one  of  the  finest 
privateers  of  the  war,  an  East  India  ship 
of  310  tons,  fitted  out  with  eighteen  guns 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Her  com- 
manders were  Holten  J.  Breed  and  Nathan 
Green  who  made  brilliantly  successful 
cruises.  After  one  cruise  of  one  hundred 
and  three  days  she  returned  to  Salem  with 
only  forty-four  of  her  crew  on  board,  the 
remainder  having  been  put  into  prizes,  of 
which  she  had  captured  eight,  one  of  them 
with  a  cargo  invoiced  at  one  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  dollars.  Her  log  describes 
several  astonishing  escapes  from  British 
cruisers  in  which  she  showed  a  nimble  pair 
of  heels  that  won  her  the  name  of  being  one 
of  the  fastest  armed  ships  afloat.  During 
her  last  cruise  Captain  Nathan  Green  made 
the  following  entries: 

"  Friday,  March  10  (181  5)  at  daylight  the  man 
at  the  masthead  descried  a  sail  in  the  eastern 
quarter.  Called  all  hands  immediately  and 
made  sail  in  chase.  Soon  after  saw  another  sail 
on  the  weather  bow.  Still  in  pursuit  of  the 
chase  and  approaching  her  fast.  At  6.30 
passed  very  near  the  second  sail  which  was  a 
Portuguese  schooner  standing  W.S.W.  At 
7  saw  third  sail  three  points  on  our  lee  bow,  the 
chase  a  ship.  At  8  discovered  the  third  to  be  a 
large  ship  by  the  wind  to  the  north  and  west- 
ward. At  10  being  f  of  a  mile  to  windward 
discovered  the  chase  to  be  a  frigate,  endeavoring 
to  decoy  us.  Tacked  ship  and  she  immediately 
tacked  and  made  all  sail  in  pursuit  of  us.  Soon 
perceived  we  had  the  superiority  of  sailing,  dis- 
played the  American  flag  and  fired  a  shot  in 
defiance.  At  1 1  the  wind  hauled  suddenly  to 
the  westward.  The  frigate  received  a  favorable 
breeze  which  caused  her  to  lay  across  and  near- 
ing  us  fast.  At  1 1 .30  the  frigate  within  gunshot, 
got  out  our  sweeps  and  made  considerable 
progress  although  calm  and  a  short  head  sea. 
Frigate  commenced  firing,  got  out  her  boats  and 
attempted  to  tack  four  different  times  but  did 
not  succeed.  Hoisted  our  colors  and  gave  her 
a  number  of  shot.  A  ship  to  leeward,  a  frigate 
also.  At  noon  swept  our  brig  round  with  her 
head  to  the  northward,  and  having  the  wind 
more  favorable,  left  the  chaser  considerably. 
The  day  ends  with  exfVeme  sultry  weather  and 
both  ships  in  pursuit  of  us. 

"Saturday,  March  11,  at  dark,  frigates  using 
every  exertion  to  near  us. 

"Sunday,  March  12,  at  1.30  P.M.  saw  two 
sail  two  points  on  our  lee  bow,  soon  discovered 
them  to  be  the  two  frigates  still  in  pursuit  of  us 
and  much  favored  by  the  breeze.  At  5  P.  M. 
light  variable  winds  with  us  and  the  enemy  still 
holding  the  breeze.  Took  to  our  sweeps.  At 
dark  the  enemy's  ships  bore  S.S.W. 

"Monday,  March  13,  at  2  P.M.  the  enemy 
having  been  out  of  sight  4%  hours,  concluded  to 
get  down  the  fore  topmast  and  replace  it  with  a 
new  one.  All  hands  busily  employed.  At  4 
descried  a  second  sail  ahead  standing  for  us. 
At  5.30  got  the  new  fore  topmast  and  top  gallant 
mast  in  place,  rigging  secured,  yards  aloft  and 
made  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  latter.  At  7  came 
up  and  boarded  her;  she  proved  to  be  a  Portu- 
guese brig  bound  from  Bahia  to  Le  Grande  with 
a  cargo  of  salt.  Finding  ourselves  discovered 
by  the  British  cruisers,  and  being  greatly  en- 
cumbered with  prisoners,  concluded  to  release 
them  and  accordingly  paroled  five  British 
prisoners  and  discharged  ten  Spaniards  and  put 
them  on  board  the  brig  after  giving  a  necessary 
supply  of  provisions. 

"Saturday,  March  18,  at  2  P.  M.  came  up  and 
spoke  a  Portuguese  brig  from  Africa  bound  to 
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Rio  Janeiro  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.  Filled  away 
in  pursuit  of  a  second  sail  in  the  N.W.  At  4.30 
she  hoisted  English  colors  and  commenced  firing 
her  stern  guns.  At  5.20  took  in  the  steering 
sails,  at  the  same  time  she  fired  a  broadside. 
We  opened  a  fire  from  our  larboard  battery,  and 
at  5.30  she  struck  her  colors.  Got  out  the  boats 
and  boarded  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  British 
brig  Acorn  from  Liverpool  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
mounting  fourteen  cannon  and  having  a  cargo  of 
dry  goods.  At  5.30  we  received  the  first  boat 
load  of  goods  aboard.  Employed  all  night  in 
discharging  her. 

"Sunday,  March  19,  at  daylight  saw  two 
frigates  and  a  brig  on  the  lee  beam  in  chase  of  us. 
Took  a  very  full  boat-load  of  goods  on  board, 
manned  out  the  prize  with  Joseph  Phippen  and 
eleven  men  and  ordered  her  for  the  United 
States.  As  the  prize  was  in  a  good  plight  for 
sailing,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  she  escaped. 
One  of  the  frigates  pursued  us  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  but  finding  that  she  had  her  old 
antagonist  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Having  on 
board  one  hundred  and  sixty-odd  bales,  boxes, 
cases  and  trunks  of  goods,  which  I  conceive  is 
very  valuable,  and  the  brig's  copper  and  rigging 
being  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  water 
scant,  concluded  to  return  home  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  As  another  inducement  I  have  infor- 
mation of  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  at 
Ghent  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  only  remains  to  be  ratified  by  the 
former. 

"Wednesday,  March  29,  at  4  A.  M.  saw  a  sail 
to  windward  very  near  us,  and  tacked  in  pursuit 
of  her.  At  8.30  came  up  with  and  boarded  her. 
She  proved  to  be  a  Portuguese  ship  from  Africa 
bound  to  Maranham  with  474  slaves  on  board. 
Paroled  and  put  on  board  eleven  British  pris- 
oners. 

"Saturday,  April  15,  boarded  the  American 
schooner  Commit  of  and  from  Alexandria  for 
Barbadoes  with  a  cargo  of  flour.  They  gave  us 
the  joyful  tidings  of  peace  between  America  and 
England,  which  produced  the  greatest  rejoicing 
throughout  the  ship's  company. 

"Saturday,  April  29,  1815,  at  7.30  A.  M.  saw 
Thatchers  Island  bearing  N.W.  At  8  saw 
Bakers  Island  bearing  west.  At  9.30  came  to 
anchor  in  Salem  harbor,  cleared  decks,  and 
saluted  the  town.  This  ends  the  cruise  of  1 18 
days." 

Captain  Nathan  Green  was  a  modest 
man,  and  his  log,  if  taken  alone,  would 
indicate  that  his  escapes  from  British 
frigates  were  most  matter-of-fact  incidents. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  these  events  of 
his  cruise  were  made  notable  by  rarely 
brilliant  feats  of  seamanship  and  calculated 
daring.  The  scene  of  action  began  off  the 
coast  of  Pernambuco,  in  which  port  Captain 
Green  had  learned  that  eight  English  mer- 
chant vessels  were  making  ready  to  sail. 
He  took  prize  after  prize  in  these  waters, 
until  the  English  assembled  several  cruisers 
for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  the 


privateer.  The  frigates  which  chased  him 
were  part  of  this  squadron,  but  he  not  only 
eluded  their  combined  attempts,  but  con- 
tinued to  make  captures  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  His  log  shows  that  the  pur- 
suit, in  which  both  the  Grand  Turk  and  the 
frigate  were  towed  by  their  boats,  and 
sweeps  manned  for  a  night  and  a  day  was 
as  thrilling  and  arduous  a  struggle  as  that 
famous  escape  of  the  Constitution  from  a 
powerful  British  squadron  in  the  same  war. 
The  two  ships  were  within  firing  distance 
of  each  other  for  hours  on  end,  and  after  a 
second  frigate  joined  in  the  hunt,  the  Grand 
Turk  managed  to  keep  her  distance  only  by 
the  most  prodigious  pluck  and  skill. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  18 13  the  prizes 
captured  by  Salem  privateers  had  been 
sold  for  a  total  amount  of  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the 
finest  old  mansions  of  the  Salem  of  to-day, 
great  square-sided  homes  of  noble  and 
generous  aspect,  were  built  in  the  decade 
following  the  War  of  1812,  from  prize 
money  won  by  owners  of  privateers.  They 
are  stately  memorials  of  prowess  of  the  sea, 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  lawful  booty. 
While  shipowners  risked  and  equipped 
their  vessels  for  profit  in  this  stirring  busi- 
ness of  privateering,  the  spirit  of  the  town 
is  reflected  in  such  incidents  as  that  of 
Doctor  Bentley's  ride  to  Marblehead  on  a 
gun  carriage.  The  famous  Salem  parson 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  when  Captain 
George  Crowninshield  appeared  at  a  win- 
dow at  the  old  East  Church,  and  engaged 
in  an  agitated  but  subdued  conversation 
with  Deacon  James  Brown,  whose  pew  was 
nearest  him.  Doctor  Bentley's  sermon 
halted  and  he  asked: 

"Mr.  Brown,  is  there  any  news?" 

"The  Constitution  has  put  into  Marble- 
head  with  two  British  cruisers  after  her, 
and  is  in  danger  of  capture,"  was  the 
startling  reply. 

"This  is  a  time  for  action,"  shouted  Doc- 
tor Bentley.  "  Let  us  go  to  do  what  we  can 
to  save  the  Constitution,  and  may  God  be 
with  us,  Amen." 

At  the  head  of  his  congregation  the  par- 
son rushed  down  the  aisle  and  hurried 
toward  Marblehead.  The  alarm  had  spread 
through  the  town,  and  Captain  Joseph 
Ropes  had,  assembled  the  Sea  Fencibles,  a 
volunteer  coast  guard  two  hundred  strong. 
Doctor  Bentley  was  their  chaplain,  and  his 
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militant  flock  hoisted  him  on  board  the  gun 
which  they  were  dragging  with  them,  and 
thus  he  rode  in  state  to  Marblehead. 
Meantime,  however,  Captain  Joseph  Per- 
kins, keeper  of  the  Baker  Island  Light,  had 
put  off  to  the  Constitution  in  a  small  boat, 
and  offering  his  services  as  pilot,  brought 
the  frigate  inside  the  harbor  where  she  was 
safe  from  pursuit  by  the  Endymion  and  the 
Tenedos. 

The  ill-fated  duel  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Shannon  was  fought  off 
Boston  harbor,  and  was  witnessed  by 
thousands  of  people  from  Marblehead  and 
Salem  who  crowded  the  nearest  headlands. 
They  saw  the  Chesapeake  strike  to  the 
British  frigate  after  a  most  desperate  com- 
bat in  which  Captain  Lawrence  was  mor- 
tally hurt.  The  captured  American  ship 
was  taken  to  Halifax  by  the  Shannon.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  Salem  that  the 
commander,  whose  last  words  "  Don't  give 
up  the  ship"  were  to  win  him  immortality 
in  defeat,  was  dead  in  a  British  port,  the 
bronzed  sea  dogs  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  resolved  to  fetch  his  body  home  in  a 
manner  befitting  his  end.  Captain  George 
Crowninshield  obtained  permission  from 
the  Government  to  sail  with  a  flag  of  truce 
for  Halifax,  and  he  equipped  the  brig 
Henry  for  this  sad  and  solemn  mission. 
Her  crew  was  picked  from  among  the  ship- 
masters of  Salem,  some  of  them  privateer- 
ing captains,  every  man  of  them  a  proven 
deep-water  commander,  and  thus  manned 
the  brig  sailed  for  Halifax.  It  was  such  a 
crew  as  never  before  or  since  took  a  vessel 
out  of  an  American  port.  They  brought 
back  to  Salem  the  body  of  Captain  James 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Augustus  Lud- 
low of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  brave  old 
seaport  saw  their  funeral  column  pass 
through  its  quiet  and  crowded  streets. 
The  pallbearers  bore  names,  some  of  which 
thrill  American  hearts  to-day;  Hull, 
Stuart,  Brainbridge,  Blakely,  Creighton 
and  Parker,  all  captains  of  the  Navy. 

"The  day  was  unclouded.  As  if  no  inci- 
dent should  be  wanting  to  crown  the  mind 


with  melancholy  and  woe,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  same  direction  and  the  sea  pre- 
sented the  same  unruffled  surface  as  was 
exhibited  to  our  anxious  view  when  on  the 
memorable  first  day  of  July,  we  saw  the 
immortal  Lawrence  proudly  conducting  his 
ship  to  action.  .  .  .  The  brig  Henry, 
containing  the  precious  relics,  clad  in  sable, 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  At  half-past 
12  o'clock  they  were  placed  in  barges, 
and,  preceded  by  a  long  procession  of 
boats  filled  with  seamen  uniformed  in  blue 
jackets  and  trousers,  with  a  blue  ribbon  on 
their  hats  bearing  the  motto  of  '  Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  Rights,'  were  rowed  by  minute 
strokes  to  the  end  of  India  Wharf,  where 
the  bearers  were  ready  to  receive  the  hon- 
ored dead.  From  the  time  the  boats  left 
the  brig  until  the  bodies  were  landed,  the 
United  States  brig  Rattlesnake  and  the  brig 
Henry  alternately  fired  minute  guns. 

"The  immense  concourse  of  citizens 
which  covered  the  wharves,  stores  and 
housetops  to  view  the  boats,  the  profound 
silence  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere, 
broken  only  by  the  reverberations  of  the 
minute  guns,  rendered  this  part  of  the 
solemnities  peculiarly  grand  and  impres- 
sive. 

"Conspicuous  in  the  procession  and  in 
the  church  were  a  large  number  of  naval 
and  military  officers,  also  the  Salem  Marine 
and  East  India  Marine  Societies,  wearing 
badges,  with  the  Masonic  and  other 
organizations. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Meeting  house,  the 
coffins  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
church  by  the  seamen  who  rowed  them 
ashore,  and  who  stood  during  the  ceremony 
leaning  upon  them  in  an  attitude  of 
mourning.  The  church  was  decorated 
with  cypress  and  evergreen,  and  the  names 
of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  appeared  in 
gilded  letters  in  front  of  the  pulpit." 

The  remains  of  Lawrence  rested  in  the 
Salem  burying  ground  until  1849  when 
they  were  removed  to  New  York,  where  in 
the  churchyard  of  Old  Trinity,  his  monu- 
ment bears  the  line  that  can  never  die: 
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IN  THE  PEAR  ORCHARD 

BY   E.    P.    POWELL 

MONG  the  sweetest  rec- 
ollections of  my  boy- 
hood days  are  those  of 
the  Harvest  pear  tree, 
which  stood  so  near  to 
the  house  that  in  the 
early  morning  I  could 
hear  the  yellow  invitations  that  fell  on 
the  roof  over  my  lean-to  bedroom —  hust- 
ling me  out  of  bed  to  fill  my  pockets 
and  prepare  me  for  a  generous  breakfast. 
Only  a  little  way  off  stood  the  "butter 
pear,"  and  this  was  so  shaped,  at  the  large 
end,  that  it  would  just  fit  to  a  boy's  mouth, 
and  then  slide  in  without  crowding.  The 
first  was  all  juice,  and  the  second  was  truly 
butter.  The  number  of  these  that  a  hearty 
boy  could  dispose  of  early  in  the  morning  I 
do  not  recollect,  but  I  once  knew  with 
accuracy.  Between  these  two  trees  stood 
the  Bon-chretien,  a  sort  of  "good  Christian" 
that  I  do  not  like  to  recall,  except  for  its 
golden  cheeks  and  its  heavy  weight.  It 
was  astringent  beyond  measure,  but  it  was 
a  type  of  the  pear  as  it  used  to  be  before 
evolution  took  good  hold  of  it.  That  was 
some  seventy  years  ago,  and  since  those 
days  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  delicious  new 
pears  placed  on  our  plates;  but  to  my 
recollection  not  one  more  satisfying  to  the 
average  boy  than  the  little  Harvest  pear 
that  went  into  my  dreams.  It  came  from 
France  originally,  and  it  was  so  delicate 
that  Monsieur  had  named  it  "Sanspeau" 
or  "skinless." 

The  pear,  as  you  know,  is  a  member  of 
the  Rosacea  or  Rose  family,  and  it  fairly 
holds  its  rank  next  to  the  apple.  Indeed  a 
single  pear  tree  will  go  farther  to  make  a 
family  happy  than  a  single  apple  tree.  I 
blush  while  saying  this,  remembering  my 
Mcintosh  Reds,  my  Sherwood  Favorites, 
my  Northern  Spys  and  my  Spitzenburgs. 
But  this  you  can  do  under  a  huge  Onon- 


daga orVergalieu;  you  can  invite  a  half- 
dozen  skillful  growers,  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  one  shall  bring  with  him 
his  favorite  pear,  and  so  you  find  developed 
a  happy  social  relation,  masculine  perhaps, 
but  refining.  I  remember  very  well  one 
such  company  in  my  Michigan  garden.  I 
had  my  Belle  Lucratives  and  Tysons;  John 
Cary  had  his  Bartletts  and  Seckels;  Doctor 
Owen  had  his  Boscs  and  Swans  Orange; 
and  a  young  nurseryman  brought  a  half- 
dozen  Clairgeaus — not  ripe  yet,  but  huge, 
and  just  touching  crimson  with  their 
cheeks.  Then  came  Doctor  Underwood, 
with  capacious  stomach,  into  which  he  was 
throwing  pears  with  avidity,  while  out  of 
his  pockets  he  pulled  sort  after  sort — 
retaining  only  Flemish  Beauty,  which  he 
held  up  lovingly,  saying:  "Gentlemen, 
here  is  the  queen  of  them  all,  and  in  my 
judgment  there  is  nothing  finer  in  all  the 
list  of  pears." 

Plums  belong  to  the  feminine  depart- 
ment; pears  belong  to  the  masculine.  You 
should  see  such  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
horticulturists,  gathered  of  an  afternoon, 
over  a  dozen  or  twenty  plates  of  new  sorts. 
It  calls  out  every  bit  of  refined  pride  and 
touches  the  most  delicate  nerves  of  taste. 
It  was  growing  pears  that  made  for  us  such 
men  as  Downing,  Wilder,  Barry  and 
Ellwanger.  The  best  pear  is  best  by  such  a 
shading  of  flavors  that  it  never  has  been 
possible  at  our  State  fairs,  to  say  whether 
Seckel  or  Bosc  or  Bartlett  or  Sheldon  quite 
surpasses  all  the  rest.  Then  to  have  a  new 
sort  bear  your  own  name,  that  indeed  is 
something  worth  the  while.  But  one  must 
not  be  too  partial  to  his  own  offspring. 
Van  Mons,  the  great  Belgian,  who  was  the 
most  noted  pear  expert  and  originator  the 
world  ever  had,  is  not  remembered  to-day 
by  a  decent  fruit.  His  name  is  tied  to 
half  a  dozen  discarded  affairs  not  worth  the 
while.  The  Sheldon  pear  should  be  Mrs. 
Sheldon;  for  it  was  a  woman  that  carried 
seed  from  Connecticut  to  western  New 
York,  and  from  that  seed  secured  a  half- 
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dozen  trees,  that  bore  fruit  so  nearly 
identical  that  they  have  got  now  badly 
mixed  in  the  orchard.  This  never  happens 
except  with  very  high-bred  stock.  The 
Seckel  is  a  wilding,  that  came  up  in  a 
Pennsylvania  German's  yard  and  bears  his 
name.  The  Bartlett  carries  the  name,  not 
of  its  originator  but  cf  its  propagator.  And 
so  it  is  that  every  noble  fruit  has  its  history 
as  well  as  its  flavors,  and  when  you  come  to 
know  it  well  you  know  something  finer 
than  often  can  be  discovered  in  the  owner's 
genealogy. 

You  find  charred  pears  in  the  kitchen 
heaps  of  middle  Europe,  where  the  lake 
villages  used  to  be.  These  remnants  date 
back  of  the  apple,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  the  pear  was  the  very  first  one  of 
this  wonderful  family  to  become  of  im- 
portance to  human  beings.  In  fact  it 
seems  probable  that  an  eatable  pear,  or 
possibly  a  cookable  pear,  was  in  possession 
of  our  ancestors  a  good  while  before  there 
were  eatable  apples  or  even  cherries,  plums, 
and  possibly  even  strawberries.  But  the 
whole  rose  family  was  just  as  surely  work- 
ing up  toward  civilized  and  garden  condi- 
tions as  human  beings  themselves.  Evo- 
lution has  brought  us  along  together,  with 
pretty  nearly  equal  step,  and  now  it  looks 
as  if  our  future  development  was  to  be 
nearly  as  close  as  our  past. 

What  most  impresses  me  in  my  orchard 
and  fruit  garden  is  the  astounding  instabil- 
ity in  the  forms  of  growth  and  fruitage. 
There  is  a  possibility  in  every  direction, 
and  something  new,  and  probably  better, 
is  to  be  looked  for  at  every  turn.  In  wild 
plums  and  wild  strawberries  and  wild  apples 
you  get  little  of  value;  but  look  out  of  my 
balcony  into  this  orchard  and  garden  of 
mine.  No  two  apple  trees  are  alike,  and 
no  two  plums  carry  the  same  flavor,  color, 
shape  and  consistency.  The  pears  are 
marching  off  independently  in  a  dozen 
directions.  What  is  to  come  of  it?  Surely 
better  things.  Man  has  brought  this  about, 
and  it  constantly  reacts  upon  his  own  evo- 
lution. We  are  not  only  making  new 
apples  and  pears,  but  they  are  making  new 
sorts  of  men.  What  we  have  to  look  out 
for  is  a  race  of  Burbanks.  Such  sorts  of 
fellows  will  appear  in  our  families  in  these 
fruit-creating  days,  just  as  musicians  and 
architects  used  to  turn  up  in  mediaeval 
families.     Children  are  born,  not  only  of 


their  parents,  but  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  Environment  goes  back  of  birth  as 
surely  as  heredity. 

In  the  pear  orchard  the  study  of  evolu- 
tion is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  we 
find  nature  at  a  sort  of  crossroads.  It 
seems  to  be  difficult  for  her  to  decide  just 
what  to  do  on  specific  occasions.  This 
indecision  in  evolution  has  left  the  pear 
uncertain  whether  to  hide  itself  in  the 
foliage,  or  to  become  conspicuous  by  con- 
trast with  the  foliage.  If  the  fruit  is 
hidden  it  will  be  more  likely  to  escape 
cattle,  but  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  be 
devoured  by  rodents.  If  eaten  by  cattle 
the  seed  will  be  dropped  near  by,  but  if  by 
squirrels  the  seeds  will  be  carried  far  and 
near  and  the  pear  have  a  better  chance  of 
propagation.  So  it  happens  that  the 
Bartlett  and  the  Clapp  and  some  other  of 
the  finer  sorts  stand  out  with  golden  color 
and  crimson  cheeks.  It  is  easy  to  pick 
these  sorts  and  pick  them  clean.  But  you 
may  go  over  a  Sheldon  or  an  Anjou  many 
times  before  you  will  have  made  a  clean 
harvest  of  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
indecision  around  in  other  directions,  but  I 
always  feel  that  it  is  conspicuously  present 
in  my  pear  orchard. 

The  story  of  horticulture  is  one  of  steady 
progress  all  along  the  line,  but  each  fruit 
has  to  take  its  turn.  The  pear  had  its  day 
of  glory  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  there  were  half  a  dozen  en- 
thusiasts whose  dreams  were  only  of  that 
one  peculiarly  fine  fruit  which  adapts  itself 
to  the  back  yards  of  our  cities.  There  were 
very  few  pear  orchards  in  1850,  and  I  think 
that  one  hundred  bushels  a  year  would 
easily  have  supplied  New  York  City. 
Downing  traveled  a  great  many  thousand 
miles  to  study  up  the  locally  famous 
varieties.  When  he  had  secured  scions 
from  them  all  he  opened  the  way  to  pear 
orchards  down  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
around  Boston,  where  brains  and  fruit  went 
together.  Very  few  of  our  choicest  pears 
date  back  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  pear  is  really  more  hardy  than  the 
apple  and  needs  less  cosseting.  There  are 
trees  still  standing  near  Monroe,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  were  planted  by 
the  French  settlers  before  Penn  founded 
Philadelphia.  Pear  trees  can  be  kept  in 
good  and  bearing  condition  for  three  hun- 
dred years,   and  apples  for  at  least  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  have  an  apple 
tree  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old, 
and  its  annual  fruitage  is  as  perfect  as  it 
was  sixty  years  ago. 

The  two  things  always  needed  for  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  pear  are  plenty  of 
humus,  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  water. 
Humus  is  what  we  generally  find  lacking; 
and  in  the  Southern  States,  which  are 
burned  over  once  a  year,  it  is  lamentably 
needed.  This  humus  is  incipient  soil,  but 
it  has  a  mission  of  its  own,  beside  feeding 
the  plant,  in  the  way  of  equalizing  the 
temperature  of  the  soil,  excluding  excessive 
heat  and  preventing  excessive  cold.  The 
only  remedy  that  we  can  immediately 
apply  is  a  large  amount  of  mulching.  I 
never  plant  a  fruit  tree,  or  in  fact  any 
other  kind  of  tree  without  immediately 
placing  about  it  a  copious  mulch.  In  the 
Northern  States  I  use  by  preference  the 
ashes  of  anthracite  coal,  including  the 
small  percentage  of  wood  ash  that  is  gen- 
erally on  hand.  If  this  material  cannot  be 
easily  secured  rotten  straw  or  hay  or  even 
fresh  cut  rowen  will  do.  Old  tan  bark 
makes  a  very  good  material. 

In  Florida  I  compost  all  sorts  of  wasting 
vegetation,  coarse  grasses,  with  manures 
that  are  available.  This  compost  is  used 
as  mulch,  but  always  with  a  good  spread  of 
sandy  soil  laid  on  top.  Underneath  such 
a  mulch  you  will  find  that  the  heat  has  not 
penetrated  so  as  to  endanger  the  fine 
fibrous  roots.  Without  this  provision  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  either  apple  or  pear  or 
plum  in  the  Southern  States.  Peaches  will 
do  better;  but  will  succumb  to  a  dry  and 
torrid  season.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  on  this  matter  of  soil  cover. 
The  law  of  life  with  a  pear  tree  is  precisely 
that  of  a  human  being;  "Head  cool,  and 
feet  warm."  But  at  all  events  equalize 
the  temperature  about  the  roots.  Roots 
can  find  something  to  eat,  but  they  cannot 
stand  drying  and  burning.  Sandy  soil 
conducts  heat  very  rapidly  and  very 
deeply;  this  very  soon  disposes  of  the 
delicate  little  fibers  that  do  the  feeding. 
Then  we  are  told  very  sagely,  that  pears 
will  not  do  in  this  climate.  liven  the 
Government  has  a  bulletin,  allowing  that 
apples  will  not  thrive  in  Florida.  Why 
not?  No  one  tells  us  why  not,  but  the 
reason  is  that  the  roots  are  burned  up;  and 
to  stop  this  burning  we  must  mulch,  mulch. 


mulch.  This  mulch,  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
decomposed  can  be  worked  in,  not  only 
around  the  trees  but  wherever  needed. 

Planting  a  pear  tree  is  a  nice  bit  of  art, 
and  yet  it  does  not  need  any  sort  of  knowl- 
edge outside  of  the  sphere  of  commonsense. 
If  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  with  "brains," 
much  more  must  an  orchardist  plant  trees 
with  brains.  The  roots  should  never  see 
the  sun,  and  after  the  top  has  been  pruned 
of  all  limbs — leaving  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  leaders,  prune  off  the  torn 
roots,  and  place  them  in  a  hole  twice  as  big 
as  the  roots  will  fill.  Sift  in  good  vegetable 
mold,  working  the  roots  with  your  hands  so 
that  they  will  have  the  largest  feeding 
space;  then  tread  the  dirt  very  solid,  two 
or  three  times  as  you  are  filling  the  hole. 
This  is  needed  so  that  the  roots  will  never 
be  jarred  when  they  begin  to  take  hold 
with  tiny  new  fibers,  and  partly  so  that 
you  will  not  need  to  stake  your  tree  after 
it  is  set.  But  if  the  tree  is  large,  and  the 
dirt  is  friable,  you  had  still  better  stake 
and  tie.  This  is  particularly  necessary  if 
the  setting  is  done  in  the  fall,  facing  rough 
blasts  and  snow  piles.  If  the  ground  is 
sticky  don't  plant  at  all,  but  heel  in  your 
trees  until  the  ground  is  about  as  you 
would  like  to  have  it  for  hoeing.  As  soon 
as  your  tree  is  well  set  and  well  stamped 
down,  put  on  the  mulch.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  pour  in  a  pail  of  water  as  you  put 
the  dirt  in,  and  before  the  mulch  is  put 
on.  This  is  the  whole  key  to  planting  fruit 
trees.     They  all  need  about  the  same  care. 

Be  sure  to  get  good  stocky  trees,  and  on 
no  account  ever  plant  whipstalks.  These 
slim  little  affairs  are  not  worth  your  time — 
not  if  given  to  you.  If  you  can  get  nothing 
else,  and  must  plant  such  stuff,  cut  right  to 
the  ground,  and  get  a  new  tree  altogether. 
When  this  new  shoot  starts  up  from  the 
ground,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  make 
another  mere  shoot  of  it  by  too  close  prun- 
ing. A  good  nursery,  once  found,  deserves 
your  steady  patronage,  and  don't  be  hired 
by  low  prices  to  plant  rubbish.  After  the 
tree  is  set  pruning  consists  in  two  things; 
first  in  an  annual  heading  back  of  the  tree, 
removing  about  one-third  of  the  growth; 
and  second,  it  consists  in  removing  all 
superfluous  wood,  shoots  and  suckers,  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  A  good  fruit  grower 
goes  around  his  pear  orchard  as  often  as 
twice  a  month,  all  summer,  and  pinches  out 
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every  bud  that  starts  where  he  does  not 
wish  it  to  start.  In  this  way  every  limb 
must  be  placed  just  where  he  desires,  and 
the  tree  will  almost  surely  be  symmetrical. 
Removing  the  suckers  prevents  a  lot  of 
vitality  going  to  waste.  The  aim  should 
also  be  to  keep  the  head  of  the  tree  open  to 
the  light  and  air.  In  the  fall,  just  as  the 
growth  ceases  I  head  in  the  tree,  leaving  on 
each  limb  the  terminal  bud  pointing  where 
I  wish  the  growth  to  start  the  next  spring. 
In  this  way  we  can  make  a  tree  to  fill  up 
gaps,  and  we  can  prevent  limbs  over- 
lapping or  abrading  each  other. 

However,  in  trimming,  do  not  get  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  ideal  pear  tree.  There  are 
ideals  among  pear  trees,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  all  sorts  alike.  The  Anjou 
comes  the  nearest  to  a  perfect  form,  the 
Seckel  has  a  naturally  round  head;  the 
Buff  am  grows  erect  like  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar. Now  if  you  try  to  grow  all  these  alike, 
as  some  of  the  books  tell  us,  there  will  be  a 
sad  failure.  Cut  off  the  erect  limbs  on  the 
Buffam  and  the  tree  is  forever  ruined.  It 
will  not  form  a  round  Seckel  head,  nor  will 
it  adjust  itself  to  the  methods  of  any  other 
variety.  The  plum  lends  itself  to  land- 
scape work  very  readily.  For  a  natural 
arbor  you  can  find  few  things  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  cluster  of  wild  plum.  In 
Florida  they  make  for  me  dense  foliage  and 
unsurpassable  shade — under  which  a  few 
rustic  seats  give  delightful  retreat  from 
noonday  heat.  Swinging  in  a  hammock 
one  finds  the  most  absolute  sleep.  In  the 
Western  States  nature  uses  them  as  she 
does  wild  apple,  running  grapevines  over 
them,  and  so  constructing  bowers  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  pear  is  too  formal 
for  this  sort  of  work,  but  it  lends  itself  very 
easily  to  the  hedge  or  windbreak.  The 
Buffam  is  one  of  the  best  hedge  trees  that 
I  know.  Standing  erect,  if  in  good  soil,  it 
reaches  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  Now  if  in 
front  of  this  row  of  trees  one  has,  alternating 
a  few  bushes  of  arbor  vitae  or  of  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  the  utility  will  be  quite 
equaled  by  the  beauty.  Such  a  pear 
hedge  will  generally  yield  a  heavy  supply 
of  pears,  and  if  of  the  Buffam  sort,  the 
fruit  will  be  as  good  as  we  have  for  pickling. 

Pick  nearly  all  sorts  of  pears  about  one 
week  before  they  are  soft — this  is  specially 
needful  with  the  Clapp's  Favorite  and  the 


Bartlett.  I  grew  the  Bartlett  for  many 
years  before  I  discovered  its  real  flavor. 
Ripened  on  the  tree  it  is  a  woody  and 
insipid  affair,  wholly  unlike  the  delicious 
fruit  yielded  by  ripening  in  a  darkened 
cellar  or  chamber.  Clapp's  Favorite  will 
decay  very  early  if  left  on  the  tree;  if 
picked  ten  days  before  ripe,  and  stored  in  a 
dark  cool  room,  it  not  only  becomes  a  most 
delicious  fruit  but  is  an  excellent  keeper. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  varieties  that 
prefer  to  hang  on  the  trees  until  dead  ripe; 
among  these  are  Rostiezer,  Seckel  and 
Flemish  Beauty.  There  may  be  some 
dispute  about  this  last  variety,  and  you 
may  try  it  both  ways. 

The  enemies  of  the  pear  are  blight  and 
fungus,  and  occasionally  the  psylla.  The 
blight  is  by  no  means  the  worst  trouble, 
because  we  can  manage  it.  Plant  your 
trees  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  while  you 
work  about  them  every  year  with  heavy 
mulching,  never  plow  the  orchard.  At 
present  blight  is  a  local  affair,  although  the 
germs  are  probably  everywhere  and  only 
wait  for  conditions  to  develop  them.  We 
must  prevent  the  conditions.  To  do  this, 
we  equalize  the  temperature  about  the 
roots  with  heavy  mulching.  Use  anthra- 
cite coal  ashes  or  sawdust.  Whatever  the 
mulch  may  be,  renew  it  once  in  a  year  or 
two,  and  when  it  is  removed,  for  forking 
around  the  tree,  let  it  be  replaced  very 
promptly.  Other  forms  of  fungus  some- 
times affect  the  pear,  and  in  all  cases  the 
knife  and  saw  must  be  promptly  used  to 
cut  out  the  diseased  parts  and  burn  them. 
Some  of  our  best  varieties  have  a  fungoid 
disease  of  the  fruit  itself.  The  pear  cracks 
and  in  some  cases  so  badly  that  the  whole 
crop  goes  to  waste.  Use  kerosene  emul- 
sion very  freely,  and  spray  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  bark  of  a  pear  tree  when  the 
growth  is  stinted,  will  harden  and  the  inner 
layer  be  unable  to  develop.  The  sap  is 
sluggish  and  the  tree  worthless.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  away  the  outer  bark  very 
freely,  wash  with  kerosene  emulsion,  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  tree  with  a 
dressing  of  well-decomposed  stable  manure. 
This  material,  which  if  placed  about  the 
roots  will  kill  a  pear  tree,  can  be  used  as  a 
dressing  with  excellent  effect.  The  psylla 
is  an  occasional  pest,  but  does  a  deal  of 
damage  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  louse  or 
aphis  that  attacks  pear  trees,  lindens  and 
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a  few  other  shade  trees.  When  it  appears 
you  will  almost  surely  discover  a  wonderful 
development  of  white-faced  hornets.  Let 
these  little  fellows  build  their  paper  nests 
without  disturbance,  for  they  are  going  to 
work  right  hard  to  clean  your  pear  trees  of 
the  lice.  They  will  eat  them  by  the 
million,  and  the  more  hornets  the  better. 
Nature  has  a  way  of  balancing  things  if  you 
will  not  disturb  her. 

If  I  were  to  select  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
best  pears,  I  think  I  should  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  the  Flemish  Beauty,  for 
finely  balanced  growth  of  the  tree,  for  a 
superb  load  of  luscious  fruit — in  my  judg- 
ment richer  than  the  Seckel.  If  you  want 
perfect  bliss,  fill  your  pockets  with  Flemish 
Beauty  pears  some  sunny  October  day, 
roll  yourself  up  on  a  rustic  seat,  and  with 
your  collie  by  your  side  get  ready  for 
dinner.  But,  alas,  the  fruit  of  this  pear 
cracks  and  blights  so  badly  that  in  large 
sections  it  must  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Bordeaux  mixture  must  be  applied 
with  promptness  and  repeatedly  to  reduce 
the  fungus,  so  that  the  crop  shall  not  be  a 
total  failure.  But  where  you  can  get  it, 
no  pear  surpasses  Flemish  Beauty  for 
canning,  for  preserving,  and  for  all  around 
luscious  fruit.  Although  very  juicy  it 
remains  solid  when  cooked  or  canned. 

If  one  must  let  this  misfortune  of  the 
Flemish  Beauty  count  it  out  of  first  place, 
he  will  do  well  to  substitute  the  Sheldon. 
This  variety  has  a  tree  form  nearly  as  good 
as  the  Flemish  Beauty,  but  the  limbs  are 
more  brittle.  The  fruit  belongs  in  the 
Bergamot  family — that  is,  it  is  broad  at 
the  base,  greenish  red  in  color,  and  has  a 
brittle  and  coarse  skin.  Here  is  one  more 
pear  that  must  not  be  picked  too  early. 
Its  juices  are  finest  in  a  sample  that  has 
hung  on  the  tree  to  become  a  sleepy  yellow. 
I  have  taken  the  first  prize  at  several  State 
Fairs  with  this  noble  pear. 

For  number  three  I  should  select  the 
Bartlett;  not  often  a  perfect-shaped  tree, 
and  of  brittle  wood,  beside  being  subject  to 
blight;  but  carrying  noble  crops,  so  full 
that  one-third  at  least  should  be  removed 
in  June.  The  Bartlett  is  the  most  popular 
pear  in  existence,  but  a  really  fine  sample 
is  seldom  seen  in  market.  It  should  be 
picked  at  least  one  week  before  fully 
colored,  and  ripened  in  dark  cool  storage. 
The  best  arrangement  for  such  ripening  is  a 


cool  cellar,  with  clean  shallow  bins  or 
shelves. 

For  number  four  I  take  Anjou — in  some 
respects  it  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  The  tree'is  so  perfect  in  growth 
that  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  lawn — only 
remember  that  the  Anjou  cannot  pollenize 
itself,  and  if  you  set  it  at  a  distance  from 
other  varieties  it  is  not  likely  to  bear  fruit 
at  all.  The  only  trouble  with  this  glorious 
pear  is  that  it  must  hang  on  the  tree  well 
into  October,  and  before  that  time  a  heavy 
wind  is  liable  to  make  havoc  with  the  fruit. 

In  a  group  by  themselves  and  taking 
next  rank,  I  place  the  famous  little  Seckel, 
intensest  in  flavor;  Bosc,  a  large  and 
delicious  pear,  but  having  only  a  woody 
and  brittle  tree;  Clapp  or  Clapp's  Favorite, 
which  I  have  already  told  you,  must  be 
picked  very  early  to  be  worth  the  while. 
Another  little  group  could  be  made  of 
Worden  Seckel,  Howell,  Rossney,  Vermont 
Beauty  and  Boussock.  A  little  group  of 
winter  pears  should  take  in  for  succession 
Lawrence,  Winter  Nellis,  Jones,  Dana 
Hovey,  Josephine  and  Patrick  Barry. 
There  is  a  pear  not  yet  well  known  in  the 
East,  but  better  in  the  West  as  Fame;  and 
another  as  Lincoln — not  Lincoln  Coreless, 
which  is  worthless.  These  two  pears  are 
worthy  of  very  high  rank. 

The  exigencies  of  great  heat  and  the 
sandy  soil  that  conducts  midday  heat 
down  very  rapidly  and  deeply,  have  pre- 
vented most  of  our  pears  from  being  gen- 
erally successful  in  the  lower  South.  The 
result  has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
race  of  pears  out  of  the  sand  pear  or 
Chinese  stock.  Two  or  three  of  these  are 
known  in  the  North  as  Le  Conte,  Garber 
and  Kieffer.  In  the  Southern  States  can 
be  found  the  Magnolia,  the  Smith,  the 
Stone,  all  three  very  much  superior  to 
Kieffer.  Magnolia  is  delicious  and  very 
late  in  ripening;  Stone  is  very  early  and 
capital  for  market. 

I  recommend  every  one  in  these  days  of 
change  and  progress,  to  try  growing  seed- 
lings. With  a  pear  it  will  need  consider- 
able patience,  for  it  will  not  get  to  bearing 
under  four  or  five  years,  but  if  you  get  a 
new  sort  that  is  worth  the  while,  it  will 
carry  your  name  into  a  temple  of  fame 
more  surely  than  waiting  for  a  competitive 
vote  among  the  judges  of  poems  and 
essays.     More  and  more  the  essays  of  the 
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future  will  be  those  in  which  the  hands 
shall  co-operate  with  the  brain,  and  one 
may  plant  a  poem  of  this  sort,  inexpen- 
sively, in  the  quiet  corner  of  his  own  yard 
and  wait  for  it  to  spread  its  limbs,  and 
shade  him  from  the  summer's  sun.  There 
it  shall  stand  until  it  drops  its  fruit  for  his 
children  and  his  children's  children. 

"O   sound    to    rout    the    brood   of   cares; 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew; 

The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears." 

BILL  FIKES'  COON  HUNT 

BY    NORMAN    H.    CROWELL 

YJT/HEN  Uncle  Efra  entered  the  store 
*^  Lish  Trego  halted  lamely  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  yarn  he  was  telling  and 
colored  rosily  in  confusion.  But  after 
Boggs  had  selected  a  chair  and  adjusted 
himself  comfortably  thereto  without  ex- 
hibiting any  symptoms  of  hostility,  the 
speaker  felt  emboldened  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  his  narrative. 

"As  I  was  a-sayin',"  he  continued, 
"nothin'  is  smarter  or  cuter  than  a  wild 
turkey.  Down  where  I  was  brung  up,  in 
Arkansaw,  they  are  thick.  They're  th' 
steady  diet  down  there,  but  they're  mighty 
hard  to  get,  owin'  to  their  natural  brains 
an'  agility.  Fellers'd  lay  down  behind  a 
log  an'  call  'em  through  a  holler  canestalk. 
Sometimes  call  half  a  day  before  any 
turkeys  showed  up. 

"Sam  Tate  an'  Jed  Button  was  th' 
champeen  turkey-callers  in  our  section,  an' 
I've  known  them  fellers  to  call  turkeys 
right  up  to  th'  log  an'  grab  'em  by  th'  legs 
when  they  hopped  up  to  see  what  was 
goin'  on.  No  ordinary  man  could  ever  do' 
that.  One  day  Sam  an'  Jed  was  out  hunt- 
in'  unbeknownst  to  each  other  an'  they  got 
behind  logs  about  half  a  mile  apart.  Both 
of  'em  could  hear  th'  other  callin'  an'  each 
one  thought  it  was  real  turkey.  Th'  way 
them  fellers  worked  tryin'  to  lure  each 
other  up  to  his  log  was  a  caution.  Sam 
Tate  stood  it  'bout  four  hour  an'  then  got 
mad  an'  begun  sneakin'  up  on  Jed's  log. 
Course  he  kep'  on  callin'  an'  so  did  Jed, 
who  was  feelin'  tickled  all  over  an'  fixin' 
his  fingers  to  do  th'  grab  act. 

"After  a  long  time  Sam  got  right  up  next 
to  Jed's  log  an'  rested  with  his  ear  agin  it. 
He  knowed  th'  game  was  on  th'  other  side 


o'  that  log  an'  he  thought  maybe  he  could 
reach  over  an'  get  it  by  th'  neck.  After 
waitin'  a  decent  spell  Sam  slid  his  head  up 
slow,  keepin'  his  eyes  peeled  away  back  to 
th'  limit.  'Bout  th'  same  time  Jed  begun 
to  think  it  was  time  to  give  another  call 
an'  he  raised  up,  careful  an'  cautious.  Th' 
next  second  them  two  fellers  was  a-gazin' 
each  other  plumb  in  th'  eye  an'  never  draw- 
in'  a  breath. 

"  Finally  Sam  Tate  give  a  little  cough 
an'  says: 

"'Hello,  you  wall-eyed  slab  o'  ignorance 
an'  disease!' 

"'Hello,  you  brindle-maned  poorhouse 
dodger,'  says  Jed. 

"Then  Sam  went  over  th'  log  an'  grabbed 
Jed's  chin  whiskers.  They  fit  about  half  an 
hour  before  they  seen  th'  folly  of  it  an'  then 
they  laid  back  an'  laughed  'emselves  black 
in  th'  face — jest  cackled  till  they  was  sore 
for  a  week.  After  that  when  them  fellers 
went  huntin'  th'  same  day  they'd  give  each 
other  a  diagram  of  their  route  so's  to  avoid 
any  misunderstandin'.  They  was  experts." 

Lish  paused  and  inserted  his  dead  cigar 
between  his  amber  teeth.  After  a  sample 
puff  he  removed  it  with  an  expression  of 
wounded  friendship  on  his  mobile  features. 
Deftly  he  pressed  the  weed  against  a  live 
coal  in  the  stove  and  a  moment  after  it  was 
calmly  replaced  in  its  owner's  mouth  while 
he  sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  luxurious  con- 
tentment. 

"Th'  mention  of  Arkansaw  reminds  me 
that  I'm  an  Arkansaw  man  myself,"  said 
Uncle  Ezra,  after  a  brief  interval  of 
thought,  "but  I'm  free  to  confess  that  I 
don't  recall  no  such  stunts  as  th'  one  Lish 
has  jest  had  th'  kindness  an'  th'  audacity 
to  relate.  I'm  not  sayin'  they're  impos- 
sible— jest  remarkin'  that  I  don't  call  to 
mind  no  similar  experience. 

"  But  my  old  side-winder,  Bill  Fikes,  had 
a  coon  hunt  over  in  Pike  County  once  that 
was  about  as  amusin'  as  gettin'  th'  wrong 
tooth  pulled.  Me'n  Bill  was  handlin'  th' 
culinary  end  of  a  big  lumber  camp  out 
there  an'  we  was  runnin'  mighty  shy  on 
fresh  meat.  Some  of  th'  men  was  offerin' 
half  their  wages  for  a  taste  o'  fried  animal 
an'  it  set  us  to  thinkin'.  We  knowed  there 
wa'n't  nothin'  much  in  th'  country  but 
coons  an'  chipmunks  an'  an  occasional 
deer  but  th'  natives  was  attendin'  to  them 
so  close  that  th'  chances  was  slim. 
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"One  night  th'  dogs  got  to  barkin'  an' 
howlin'  an'  otherwise  raisin'  especial 
bedlam,  an'  after  standin'  it  a  while  Bill 
grabbed  th'  fire  shovel  an'  started  out  to 
wreak  vengeance.  He  hadn't  been  wreak- 
in'  more'n  three  minutes  till  he  come 
plungin'  in  with  both  eyes  stickin'  out 
about  several  inches. 

"'Hi,  Ez,  coon  up  a  tree!  Biggest  coon 
ever  I  see!  Get  th'  gun  an'  come  on,'  he 
yells. 

"I  got  th'  gun — it  was  a  little  twenty- 
two  pistol  that  wouldn't  make  a  dent  in 
wall  paper  at  fifty  feet.  Then  I  reached 
for  my  clothes  but  Bill  kicked  'em  clean 
across  th'  room. 

.  "'No  primpin',  Ez,'  says  he,  'or  we'll  go 
without  coon  meat  for  breakfast.  We've 
got  to  move.' 

"We  did.  Bill  had  a  lantern  an'  that 
pink  an'  yeller  nightie  of  his  certainly  did 
look  awe-inspirin'  as  he  sprinted  through 
them  woods.  He  looked  like  an  evil  spirit 
runnin'  down  a  tall  shadder.  When  we 
got  to  th'  tree  we  found  every  able-bodied 
dog  in  southwest  Arkansaw  lined  up  an' 
howlin'  fit  to  give  a  man  brain-storm.  Up 
in  th'  tree  we  could  see  a  big  hunk  o'  fur 
an'  yeller  eyes. 

"You  shoot,  Ez,  an'  I'll  catch  'im  in 
my  apron  as  he  comes  down.' 

'"You'd  better  get  a  club,'  says  I,  'if 
one  o'  them  strange  dogs  gets  to  feedin'  off 
your  leg  it'll  be  difficult  to  onpersuade 
'im.' 

"  Bill  got  a  club  an'  I  took  steady  aim  an' 
begun  pesterin'  that  animal  with  soft 
solder.  After  keepin'  up  a  rattlin'  fire  o' 
musketry  for  five  minutes  my  ammunition 
petered  out.  Th'  eyes  up  th'  tree  was  jest 
as  yeller  an'  a  whole  lot  bigger  than  when  I 
started  in.  Then  I  happened  to  notice 
Bill — he  was  gittin'  ready  to  climb  th'  tree. 

"  I  had  a  busy  time  keepin'  th'  dogs  from 
samplin'  Bill's  underpinnin'  as  he  went  up, 
but  he  finally  got  onto  th'  first  branches  an' 
asked  for  his  club,  which  I  passed  up. 

"Til  jest  crawl  out  an'  hit  th'  critter  a 
stunnin'  lick  an'  when  he  falls  you  can 
finish  'im,'  says  Bill.  'That's  th'  way  th' 
niggers  do  it.' 

"When  Bill  started  out  on  th'  coon's 
limb  th'  critter  backed  away  out  an'  begun 
to  swell  like  a  pickaninny  eatin'  water- 
melon. He  jest  growed  an'  expanded  an' 
protruded  till  he  looked  like  an  electrified 


hedgehog  an'  th'  way  he  spit  an'  sassed  at 
Bill  was  surprisin'. 

."'This  coon's  got  th'  influenza  or  some- 
thin','  says  Bill.     'D'ye  hear  'im  wheeze?' 

"'Yep,' says  I.     'He  must  be  sick.' 

"After  a  bit  I  heard  Bill  swear  an'  then 
he  begun  climbin'  backward. 

"'What's  th'  matter?'  1  asks. 

"'My  coronation  robe  is  caught  on  a 
knot,'  he  says. 

"After  he'd  got  it  loosened  he  started 
ahead  again  an'  I  got  ready  for  th'  grand 
finally.  Bill  was  about  six  foot  off  when 
th'  coon  riz  up  on  all  four  feet  an'  his  back 
arched  up  like  a  big  terbacco-worm  hurryin' 
to  catch  a  train.  Bill  stopped  an'  looked 
down. 

"'Say,'  he  says.  'Notice  that  there 
coon?  I  never  see  a  coon  like  this  one — 
he's  all  eyes  an'  teeth  an'  whiskers.' 

"I  was  goin'  to  say  something'  back  but 
jest  then  one  of  th'  dogs  stuck  his  cold 
nose  right  up  agin  my  exposed  knee  an' 
I  jumped  about  six  feet.  Jest  as  I  lit  I 
noticed  something  hit  th'  ground  where 
I'd  stood  an'  heard  Bill  yellin'  in  seven 
languages  for  help.  Every  dog  in  th' 
circle  took  a  flyin'  leap  at  th  bunch  on  th' 
ground  an'  by  th'  time  I'd  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  Bill  an'  th'  coon  they  was 
buried  under  about  five  layers  of  canine. 

"As  Bill  was  still  doin'  mighty  strong 
work  with  'is  vocal  organs  I  selected  a 
sizable  club  an'  got  to  work  on  them  dogs 
but  it  was  a  good  long  time  before  I'd  dug 
down  to  Bill  an'  yanked  'im  out.  He  was 
dressed  in  th'  closest  to  nothin'  that  has 
ever  come  under  my  observation — all  that 
was  visible  to  th'  eye  bein'  th'  collar  of  'is 
nightshirt  which  still  stuck  to  'is  neck. 
Bill's  frame  looked  like  it  had  been  laid  out 
for  a  city  park  or  a  minin'  camp  an'  he  was 
shiverin'  like  he  had  th'  ague  bad. 

"That  blame  coon  jumped  all  over  me, 
Ez,'  says  he. 

'"Did  you  hit  'im  with  th'  club?'  I  asks. 

"'Sure!  But  he  jest  sneezed  an'  sprawled 
onto  me  like  he'd  located  a  long-lost 
brother.' 

"We  lugged  th'  critter  back  to  camp  an' 
hung  it  to  a  rafter.  Next  mornin'  we  was 
sleepin'  peaceful  when  old  Jim  Phelps  come 
ransackin'  in  an'  see  th'  thing. 

"'Sufferin'  tugboats!'  he  yells.  'That's 
th' first  wild-cat  I've  seen  since  th' fall  o'  '63!' 

"An',  by  gum,  it  was!" 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CHARAC- 
TER AND  CHARM 

BY   JOY   WHEELER   DOW 

A  HOME  with  some  beauty  to  it — 
**■  some  architectural  excellence,  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  see  the  old-fashioned,  bright- 
hued  perennials  blooming  in  the  front 
dooryard.  Beautiful  home  architecture 
has  a  certain  value  derived  from  histor- 
ical and  personal  association  without  the 
majority  of  people  suspecting  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  certain  undervalue  to  what  it 
will  be  fifty  years  hence,  when  the  in- 
tangible something — we  call  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  we  see  well-fitting  clothes, 
"cut" — becomes  a  necessity  to  the  content- 
ment of  every  educated  American. 

And  then  the  designers  of  these  fore- 
runners of  this  later  art  movement  herein 
predicted,  will  be  honored  and  immortal- 
ized. They  can  hardly  be  encouraged,  for, 
by  that  time,  they  will  all  be  dead  as  Poe, 
Hawthorne  and  others  unappreciated  in 
their  own  days,  are  dead,  but  to  whom 
monuments  are  now  being  erected. 

There  lingers  still,  it  seems,  in  the  hearts 
of  American  men  and  women  a  percentage 
of  that  responsive  hardness  of  heart,  not 
to  say  brutality,  to  what  a  sensational 
author  characterizes  as  the  "call  of  the 
wild,"  which  makes  people  turn  from 
things  beautiful  and  homelike  to  any  old 
thing,  with  serene  equanimity  the  moment 
the  things  beautiful  and  homelike  demand 
much  sacrifice  or  unselfish  devotion. 

Who  wants  a  beautiful  house,  if  it  means 
that  one  must  do  one's  own  housework  in 
it?  Who  wants  a  beautiful  cup  and  saucer, 
beautiful  table  silver,  etc.,  if  one  must  wash 
the  dishes?  And  who  wants  even  as  much 
refinement  as  a  napkin,  if  one  must  launder 
one's  own?  Well,  there  are  some  Ameri- 
cans who  do — certain  temperaments  to 
whom  "the  wild"  could  call  till  it  was 
black  in  the  face  without  influencing  a 
hair  of  their  heads,  but  they  are  yet  in  the 
minority.  The  popular  idea  of  the  matter 
has  been  expressed  by  a  young  woman  in 
reduced  circumstances,  recently,-  who, 
when  offered  a  box  of  oatmeal  to  take 
home  to  her  starving  family,  replied  with 
visible  embarrassment:  "Why,  mother 
wouldn't  cook  it!" 


But  as  the  time  will  come  when  the  ma- 
jority of  us  in  America  will  no  longer  shrink 
from  cooking  oatmeal  or  whatever  else 
becomes  our  duty,  then  let  us,  now,  offer 
a  plea  for  the  beautiful  house  proposition. 

And  suppose  that  in  order  to  erect  and 
maintain  our  detached  suburban  cottage 
upon  lines  of  such  historical  and  personal 
significance  to  the  inner  man  as  to  supply 
that  necessary  companionship  the  culti- 
vated mind  must  have  in  its  architectural 
environment,  one  has  to  do  some  house- 
work, cook,  wash  dishes,  and  launder 
napkins;  what  of  it?  What  more  profit- 
able occupation  is  there,  indeed?  Is  play- 
ing bridge  more  elevating?  Are  gossipy 
teas  more  beneficial?  Are  the  men's  clubs 
and  the  women's  clubs  more  profitable 
places  in  which  to  spend  our  time? 

And  then  the  home  science  is  so  direct. 
Its  results  are  immediate  and  satisfying. 
There  is  no  competition.  Nobody  is  trying 
to  push  us  away  from  the  cook-stove  when 
we  are  preparing  our  supper,  as  others  try 
to  push  us  away  from  getting  a  job  in  the 
commercial    world — the    outdoor    world. 

Let  us  have  the  true  and  uplifting  com- 
panionship rather  than  the  base  and 
ultimately  degrading.  Do  not  think  longer 
that  the  essence  of  refinement  is  only  a 
glossy  jap-a-lac  that  people — when  they 
make  money — employ  to  brighten  up  their 
effects  a  bit.  It  is  the  essential  oil  of  life, 
without  which,  even  given  you  are  an  out- 
and-out  agnostic,  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
is  quite  worth  while. 

And  it  is  for  this  sort  of  thing  that  the 
house  of  character  and  charm  stands. 
Architectural  beauty  is  not  merely  skin- 
deep  beauty.  It  goes  all  the  way  through 
and  is  clinched  securely  upon  the  other  side. 
A  successful  dwelling  house  is  a  cubical 
work  of  art  for  which  the  architect  is  never 
compensated.  All  he  receives,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  is  wages.  Yet  a  painting 
upon  canvas  by  Troy  on  was  recently  sold 
for  sixty-five  thousand  dollars — a  painting 
depicting  a  few,  rather  repellant,  very 
ordinary  milch  cows,  which  can  never  do 
the  world  sixty-five  thousand  cents'  worth 
of  good.  But  he  who  succeeds  in  acquiring 
a  house  of  character  and  charm  and  com- 
panionship for  the  inner  man,  has  acquired  a 
cubical  Troyon*,  worth  infinitely  more  than 
can  ever  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*A  work  of  art  of  the  third  power. 
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THE  VIEW-POINT 

BY  CA S  PAR  WH ITN  EY 


"And  if  you  win  or  if  you  lose, 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 


Reflections 


Long  after  its  unhappy  dis- 
sensions have  been  forgotten 
the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  American  athletes  at  the 
fifth  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  will  be 
remembered.  Let  us  embrace  that  solace 
now  while  highly  colored  and  partisan  "in- 
terviews" are  being  battledored  and  shut- 
tlecocked  across  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  on 
the  American  side  also  rest  content  in  the 
belief  that  however  suggestive  of  unfairness 
some  of  their  acts  may  have  appeared,  the 
English  officials  did  the  best  of  which  they 
were  capable;  and  did  their  best  honestly. 
Let  me,  also,  assure  the  sportsmen  of 
the  other  side  that  the  hearts  of  our  ath- 
letes are  of  prime  quality  even  though 
their  manners  may  not  be  an  invariably 
correct  index.  Indeed  I  may  pursue  the 
thought  further  and  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  affirm  for  the  in- 
formation of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
that,  class  for  class,  and  apart  from  the 
universities,  American  athletes  have  the 
heart  and  British  athletes  the  manner. 

And  while  the  reflective  mood  is  on  me 
I  wish  likewise  to  say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  indefatigable  efforts,  the 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  experience 
of  James  E.  Sullivan,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  winning  team  from  America 
at  the  Olympic  Games.  Put  that  in  your 
pipes  and  smoke  it  all  ye  little  Americans 
with  petty  spites  who  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  say  something  unkind  and  unjust 
about  the  A.  A.  U.  or  its  president. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  sportsmanship  of  Lord  Desborough, 
England  would  have  been  unequal  to  the 
task  of  handling  the  Games. 

Finally,  I  add  that  the  American  con- 
tribution to  Stadium  controversy  should 
be  attributed  to  variance  in  custom  (rules), 
to  absence  of  tradition,  and  to  a  mistak- 
ing of  violent  gloriation  for  patriotism  by 
the  younger  element. 


As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  struggled  so 
long  and  so  desperately  to  raise 
the    money    to     send     these 


Wagon 


American   athletes  to  London, 


it  affords  me  some  emotion  (I 
suppress  its  description)  to  note 
now  the  hurrahing  and  ostentatious  caper- 
ings  of  those  who  either  kept  silent  or 
refused  to  help  at  the  time  when,  for  lack 
of  funds,  it  looked  as  if  we  would  be  unable 
to  send  a  representative  team.  I  observe 
with  languid  gratification  the  patriotic 
efforts  making  in  New  York  to  give  the 
returning  champions  an  "elegant"  recep- 
tion; also  that  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt 
has  given  $2,500  to  the  British  Olympic 
entertainment  fund,  and  that  Kessler,  the 
wine  tout,  has  contributed  an  equal  amount 
to  the  same  English  committee  for  a  like 
purpose. 

Of  course  one  does  not  expect  service 
from  a  wine  tout  which  is  not  to  return  him 
newspaper  notoriety — but  from  Vanderbilt ! 
Yet  when  I  review  the  experiences  of  our 
American  Olympic  Committee,  I  recall 
that  no  Vanderbilt  offered  a  dollar's  worth 
of  help,  nor  an  Astor — however,  the  latter 
is  not  a  familiar  name  on  such  lists. 

Where  all  are  so  deserving  of  credit,  it 
is  a  blunder  to  discriminate  among  the 
returning  athletes  in  matter  of  tribute. 
They  all  did  nobly — the  most  notable 
performances  being  those  of  Sheppard, 
Smithson  and  Sheridan. 


Success    for    the    American 
team  was  counted  on  by  their 
countrymen,  but  the  results 
in  detail   are   surprising  on 
account  of  the  strength  de- 
veloped   in    hitherto    weak 
directions  and  because  of  the 
team's  open  pre-eminence  in 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  track  and  field 
events.    And  this  was  the  most  important 
international  contest  in  the  history  of  track 


American 
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and  field  athletics,  for  here  were  gathered 
the  cream  of  the  world's  athletes;  the 
champions  of  champions. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  included 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  had 
upwards  of  five  hundred  men  entered  for 
the  various  contests.  America  was  repre- 
sented by  about  eighty.  Yet  America 
captured  15  firsts,  9  seconds,  and  6  thirds, 
to  the  United  Kingdom's  8  firsts,  6  seconds 
and  3  thirds. 

Naturally  English-speaking athl ;tes dom- 
inated the  meeting  though  I  had  hoped  to 
see  both  Germany  and  France  show  more 
prominently  in  the  strictly  track  events. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise,  however, 
was  absence  of  German  competitors  in 
either  the  rifle  or  revolver  matches. 

France  made  something  of  a  showing  in 
bicycling,  and  attained  to  the  most  satis- 
factory display  of  continental  nations  in 
track  events. 

Sweden  gave  an  unexpectedly  excellent 
all-round  exhibition — better,  in  fact,  than 
Canada,  which  was  not  on  the  cards;  and 
Italy,  with  whose  sunny  skies  and  languor- 
ous temperament  we  have  not  in  our 
thoughts  associated  the  strenuous,  fur- 
nished two  of  the  most  brilliant  athletes 
of  the  entire  gallaxy  in  Lunghi  (who 
gave  Sheppard  a  very  close  race  in  the 
800  meter  event),  and  plucky  Dorando, 
who,  reaching  the  Stadium  first  on  the 
last  stage  of  the  Marathon  race,  struggled 
on  and  on  only  to  collapse  finally,  with 
victory  but  forty  yards  away,  when  his 
strength  was  utterly  spent.  It  was  a 
dramatic  scene  and  appeared  near  to 
being  a  literal  revival  of  the  legendary 
finish  of  this  classic  footrace. 

South  Africa,  also,  was  represented  by 
two  surpassing  athletes;  Walker,  who 
captured  the  100  meter  from  Rector,  to 
America's  astonishment;  and  Hefferon, 
who  finished  second  in  the  Marathon. 

Canada  disclosed  jts  one  really  high-rank 
man,  in  Kerr,  and  his  class  is  undoubted, 
though  he  was  lucky  in  racing  Cartmell 
when  the  latter  was  not  at  his  best.  I  shall 
look  with  interest  to  the  next  meeting  of 
these  two  first-grade  sprinters. 

Altogether,  from  first  to  last,  it  was  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  high-class  ath- 
letics, not  the  least  noteworthy  feature 
being  the  impressive  superiority  of  the 
Americans  over  the  full  strength  of  the 


United  Kingdom — noteworthy  as  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  within  the  memory  of  Ameri- 
cans still  comparatively  young  when  a 
visiting  team  to  England  did  well  in  win- 
ning one  or  two  or  three  events  on  the 
British  programme. 

It  was  a  victory  of  training,  of  methods, 
as  well  as  of  performance.  It  was  a  tri- 
umph in  all  the  games  that  make  for  speed, 
for  agilty,  and  for  endurance.  Ten  Olym- 
pic records  were  equaled  or  broken. 


in  the  Marathon,  and  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  distance- 


Certainly    the    most    exulting 

_.  triumph  of  the  Games   came 

Practice 

Not 

Stamina 

N     ,  running  has  never  occupied  a 

prominent  place  in  our  athletic 
curriculum.  Our  comparative- 
ly poor  showing  in  the  longer  running 
events  tempted  foreigners  to  vote  us  de- 
ficient in  stamina,  and  led  uninformed 
Americans  to  agree  with  them.  England 
has  always  been  pre-eminent  in  these 
events,  because  from  time  immemorial  cross 
country  running  has  been  an  established 
and  a  popular  feature  of  athletic  England. 
Since  the  last  Olympic  Games  at  Athens  in 
1906,  we  have  been  giving  some  attention 
to  cross  country  running — with  what 
results  this  year's  Marathon  rather  con- 
vincingly illustrates. 

America  had  seven  men  in  the  Marathon 
race,  five  of  whom  finished  (Hayes)  first, 
(Forshaw)  third,  (Welton)  fourth,  (Tewan- 
ina)  ninth,  and  (Hatch)  fifteenth  respec- 
tively; the  other  two  didn't  finish.  Eng- 
land had  twelve  men  in  the  race  of  whom 
only  four  finished,  and  the  first  of  these 
four  was  thirteenth  to  cover  the  Marathon 
distance,  or,  in  time,  twenty-two  minutes 
behind  Hayes  and  seven  minutes  behind 
Welton.  The  Canadians  entered  twelve 
men,  of  whom  seven  finished  in  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  places.  In  1906,  a  Canadian 
won  the  Athens  Marathon  in  2  hours,  51 
minutes,  23  3-5  seconds. 

Of  the  twenty-four  point  winners  on 
America's  team,  one  is  Irish-born  and 
American  by  adoption;  five  are  American- 
born  of  Irish  parents;  one  is  American- 
born  of  German  parents;  the  balance  are 
of  American-born  parents.  This  is  apropos 
of  the  English  magazine,  Outlook,  state- 
ment that  "the  pick  of  American  athletes 
are  of  Irish  stock." 
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Marksmanship 
and 

Sportsmanship 


The  victories  of  the 
American  rifle  and  re- 
volver teams  were  earned 
the  hardest  and  accepted 
in  the  most  sportsmanly 
spirit,  so  that  all  things 
considered,  these  are  the  triumphs  which 
bring  us  greatest  elation  of  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  appended  scores  will 
show  that  the  American  riflemen  excelled 
every  other  competing  team,  at  every  dis- 
tance save  at  600  yards,  where  they  made 
425  to  Great  Britain's  426: 


Distance 

17.5. 

Gt.  Brit. 

Canada 

200  yards.  .  .  . 

428 
438 
42s 
436 
40s 

399 

419 
436 

426 
433 
393 
389 

412 
418 
423 
434 
38S 
367 

800 

Total 

2,531 

2,496 

2,439 

The  other  competing  teams  scored: 
France,  2,272;  Sweden,  2,213;  Norway, 
2,192;  Greece,  1,986;  Denmark,  1,908. 
The  American  team,  ably  captained  by 
Gen.  James  A.  Drain,  included  Major  C. 
B.  Winder,  Columbus,  O.;  Lieut.  H.  E. 
Simon,  O.  N.  G.,  Port  Clinton,  O.;  Corp. 
I.  L.  Eastman,  O. N.G.;  2nd  Ohio,  Bloom- 
dale,  Ohio;  Maj.  W.  B.  Martin,  N.G.N. J., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Sergt.  W.  F.  Leushner, 
N.G.N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Lieut.  E.  A. 
Greene,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Hessian,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Capt.  C.  S.  Benedict,  O.  N.  G.,  Marietta, 
Ohio;  Sergt. C.J. Jeff ers,  Mass.  Vol.  Militia, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Capt.  K.  K.  V.  Casey,  N. 
G.  Del.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Capt.  F.  E. 
Evans,  U.S.M.C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  individual  matches,  Casey  took  second 
place  in  the  International  1,000-yard  event, 
to  Col.  Millner,  the  very  topmost  of  British 
crack  shots.  And,  by  way  of  illustrating 
Casey's  good  shooting,  I  may  add  that  Col. 
Millner  used  a  special  match  rifle,  with 
telescopic  sights  and  a  hair-trigger,  while 
Casey  used  the  regular  U.  S.  Springfield 
Army  rifle,  with  service  sights  and  a 
trigger  pull  of  four  pounds. 

The  victory  of  the  revolver  team  was 
equally  meritorious  on  account  of  the 
Continental  teams  having  the  great  advan- 
tage of  revolvers  with  longer  barrels  and 
hair-triggers.     I   need  not  emphasize  the 


tremendous  advantage  a  hair-trigger  gives 
a  contestant  over  an  opponent  employing  a 
two-pound  trigger  pull.  However,  super- 
ior marksmanship  overcame  all  handicaps 
and   brought   victory  where   it   belonged. 

And  isn't  it  true  that  the  best  man 
always  does  win,  conflictions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  revolver  team  scores  were:  United 
States,  1,914;  Belgium,  1,864;  England, 
1,816 — the  other  competing  teams,  includ- 
ing Sweden,  Holland,  France,  and  Greece, 
either  dropped  out  or  made  no  showing 
worthy  of  mention.  The  members  of  the 
American  Team  were:  J.  E.  Gorman,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  I.  R.  Calkins,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  J.  A.  Dietz,  New  York;  C.  S. 
Axtell,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  team  was 
captained  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Say  re,  of  New 
York,  himself  an  expert  shot. 

Walter  Winans  also  added  to  America's 
exploits  by  winning  the  Running  Deer 
double-shot  competition. 

That  the  American  revolver  marksmen 
shot  out  their  match  against  the  handicap 
of  hair-triggers  and  longer  barrels  without 
comment,  and  that  individual  American 
riflemen  competed  against  specially  made 
match  rifles,  also  without  comment,  indi- 
cates the  proper  conception  of  sportsman- 
ship. Whatever  they  may  have  thought, 
they  held  their  own  counsel,  and  kept  on 
shooting.    That  is  "playing  the  game." 


Lessons 

for 

England 

and 

America 


Unhappy  as  have  been  the 
controversies  and  the  recrimi- 
nations attending  some  of  the 
rulings  and  methods  that  ob- 
tained in  the  London  Stadium, 
yet  instruction  has  resulted; 
and  if  both  England  and 
America  profit  by  the  lessons 
which  these  disputes  have  provided,  the 
unpleasantness  will  not  have  been  without 
fortunate  outcome.  And  Americans  need 
to  be  told  at  once  that  the  lessons  awaiting 
their  attention  are  as  important  as  those 
for  the  English. 

The  first  lesson  for  us  both  to  commit 
thoroughly,  is  need  of  reorganizing  the 
whole  International  Olympic  Committee  in 
personnel  and  in  method  of  conduct.  At 
present  it  is  a  clumsy  affair,  composed 
largely  of  inexperienced  men,  chosen  quite 
after  the  fashion  that  obtains  in  nomina- 
ting patronesses  to  smart  garden  parties — 
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by  the  well-meaning  if  capricious  gentle- 
men who  appear  to  view  the  "Comite  Ath- 
letique"  as  a  kind  of   social  board-Walk. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee 
should  be  rearranged  on  practical  working 
lines,  with  an  official  structure  competent 
individually  and  collectively  to  handle  such 
a  big  business  as  these  Olympic  Games 
have  become.  Its  membership  should  be 
restricted  to  the  countries  which  support 
the  meetings.  Its  present  scope  is  ridicu- 
lous, as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Turkey  and  Spain  and  Russia  and  Peru  are 
all  represented,  whereas  Canada  has  no 
member  on  the  Committee! 

The  present  Committee  should  be  al- 
lowed to  die  of  inanition,  and  a  new  one 
organized.  That  is  the  first  step  of  the 
first  lesson. 

The  second  step  is  appointment  by  this 
International  Olympic  Committee  of  an 
experienced  sub-committee  to  manage  the 
Games;  and  this  Committee  should  ap- 
point the  officials  who  are  to  have  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  contests  in  charge. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  international 
rulings  to  reconcile  local  differences  of  cus- 
tom or  regulation,  such  for  example,  as 
those  which  brought  the  pole  vault,  the 
400  meter,  and  the  drawing  for  heats  into 
discussion  this  year. 

The    indisputable    incom- 
petence of  the  local  man- 
Incompetent         r  .iij 

agement    at    the    London 

_.  ,  Stadium    emphasized    the 

Dishonest  r   .  r 

urgent  necessity  tor  a 
management  of  interna- 
tional character.  We  see  now  that  it  was 
an  unfortunate  mistake  for  the  British 
Olympic  Council,  of  which  Lord  Des- 
borough  was  chairman,  to  give  the  manage- 
ment of  these  Games  into  the  hands  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Association.  Yet  it  was 
but  following  established  precedent,  and 
the  only  thing  that  could  well  be  done. 

Had,  however,  custom  permitted  of  the 
British  Council  creating  its  own  officials,  I 
am  confident  no  friction  would  have  re- 
sulted, because  Lord  Desborough  is  a 
thorough-going  sportsman,  and  would  not 
surround  himself  with  men  of  whom  he  did 
not  approve. 

Certainly  American  sportsmen  will  de- 
plore as  sincerely  as  do  English  sportsmen 
the  inadequacy  of  the  officials  in  charge. 


And  I  know  that  American  sportsmen  de- 
plore sincerely  the  highly  colored  comment 
of  .some  of  the  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  representatives.  English- 
men may  be  assured  that  such  reckless 
statement  does  not  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  American  sportsmen. 

Of  course  it  is  outrageous  to  charge  the 
unfitness  of  the  officials  to  downright 
dishonesty.  However  much,  and  quite 
naturally  so,  they  may  have  desired  Eng- 
lish victory,  it  is  insulting  to  say  there  was 
"underhanded  work"  in  the  drawing  for 
heats,  or  "highway  robbery"  in  the  dis- 
qualification of  Carpenter  in  the  400 
meters. 

It  was  indeed  a  dire  misfortune  that,  in 
addition  to  being  incapable,  the  officials 
were  also  stupid,  losing  their  heads  so 
completely  as  to  establish  a  record  for  in- 
competency which  is  not  likely  to  be. sur- 
passed in  many  years  to  come. 

To  begin  with,  the  programme  of  events 
was  badly  arranged;  for  instance,  the 
3-mile  team  and  the  5-mile  trials  were  run 
on  the  same  afternoon.  The  enclosure 
swarmed  with  unnecessary  "officials.  The 
track  in  the  400-meter  race  was  not  marked 
in  lanes  at  the  time  of  the  race;  but  after 
the  disqualification  of  Carpenter,  when 
Halswelle  ran  alone,  the  path  was  care- 
fully laned  throughout! 

The  action  of  the  judges  in  the  final  of 
the  400  meter  was  unprecedented,  and  so 
extraordinary  as  to  lay  them  open  to  a 
charge  of  rank  prejudice  in  addition  to 
incompetence.  Their  breaking  the  tape 
and  rushing  hysterically  about  shouting 
"foul,"  was  extraordinary  to  say  the  least. 
The  place  of  those  judges  was  at  the  finish 
to  decide  who  first  broke  the  tape.  That 
was  their  business.  They  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  protest,  which 
was  a  matter  for  the  Inspector  and 
Referee. 

Again,  the  action  of  the  officials  at  the 
finish  of  the  Marathon  race,  in  helping 
the  exhausted  Italian,  Dorando,  across 
the  tape,  and  then  announcing  him  the 
winner  by  raising  the  Italian  flag,  and 
thus  making  a  protest  necessary  from 
America — was  so  astonishing  a  proceed- 
ing, that  it  is  small  wonder  some  of  the 
less-balanced  Americans  were  provoked 
to  proclaim  the  English  management 
unfair. 
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Of  course  the  squabble  about 
"L    k        digging  holes  for  the  vaulting 

pole,  and  the  method  of  drawing 
n       „        for  heats,   were  annoying,   but 

these  were  questions  that  should 

have  been  decided  before  the 
Games  began,  and  the  decision  accepted  in 
sportsmanlike  spirit,  and  without  dispute. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  in  any  cham- 
pionship event,  the  drawing  for  heats 
should  be  so  arranged  that  two  men  of  the 
same  nation  or  club  do  not  fall  into  the 
same  heat.  Of  course  it  is  as  fair  for  one 
nation  or  club  as  for  another,  but  "the  luck 
of  the  draw"  is  a  term  that  should  not  be 
heard  in  so  important  a  meeting  as  the 
Olympic  Games,  or  in  any  set  of  champion- 
ship games,  in  fact,  where  the  first  and 
seconds  count. 


The  Old, 
Old  Story 
of  the 
Shield 


Whether  the  English  runner 
Halswelle  was  fouled  in  the 
final  of  the  400  meters  will 
probably  never  be  settled  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  each 
party  to  the  contention  will  increase  in 
number  and  positiveness.  That  is  the 
usual  course.  Nothing  in  this  disputatious 
world  affords  me  quite  so  amusing  observa- 
tion, as  the  certainty  with  which  people 
assert  themselves  on  subjects  of  which 
they  have  no  personal  knowledge.  And 
is  there  any  place  on  this  earth  where  con- 
flicting opinions  are  upheld  with  greater 
vehemence,  with  less  actual  knowledge  to 
support  them — than  at  any  kind  of  an 
athletic    entertainment. 

In  the  case  of  three  men  going  around  a 
corner  into  the  stretch  at  a  48-second  gait, 
nobody  not  directly  at  the  turn  and  by  the 
track  is  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  of 
what  happened.  The  only  man  qualified  to 
say  whether  or  no  a  foul  was  committed  in 
that  400  meter,  was  the  inspector  who 
stood  at  the  turn.  There  may  have  been  a 
few  spectators  sufficiently  near,  or  so  fortu- 
nately placed  as  to  accurately  determine 
what  occurred,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
beside  the  question.  The  only  man's  word 
that  counts  was  the  inspector's,  and  as  he 
declared  for  a  foul,  such  is  the  judgment 
which  we  must  all  accept.  Such  is  the 
judgment  that  should  have  been  accepted 
in  dignity  and  in  sportsmanly  spirit. 


In  my  opinion  this  is  a  case  of  conflict- 
ing custom  (rule).  The  American  rule 
permitted  Carpenter  to  cross  in  front  of 
Halswelle  if  he  was  two  yards  in  the  lead; 
the  English  rule  prohibits  such  crossing 
under  any  conditions.  As  the  race  was 
under  English  rules,  Carpenter's  disquali- 
fication was  obviously  just,  if  he  crossed 
in  front  of  Halswelle  at  the  turn  into  the 
final  stretch. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  English  rule 
forbidding  all  tricks  to  impede  a  competi- 
tor's progress  is  a  righteous  one,  and  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  America  without  delay. 

The  English  had  a  great  team;  appar- 
ently they  thought  it  unbeatable,  espe- 
cially in  the  400,  the  800  and  the  1,500 
meters.  To  have  two,  the  800  and  the 
1,500  taken  by  the  same  American  shocked 
British  equilibrium  and  an  upheaval  re- 
sulted when  Carpenter  showed  his  seem- 
ing superiority  to  their  crack,  Halswelle, 
in  the  400. 

Halswelle  has  been  living  on  the  reputa- 
tion he  made  in  1906,  when  he  ran  a 
quarter  mile  (440  yards)  in  48  4-5  seconds. 
He  has  not  approached  that  time  since. 
.  An  unbiased  view  seems  to  indicate  that 
Halswelle  had  spent  his  effort  at  about  the 
three-quarter  pole;  that  he  had  been  run 
off  his  feet  by  Carpenter,  who  went  on  and 
finished  in  unofficial  time,  said  to  range 
from  47  4-5  to  48  2-5 — the  slowest  clock- 
ing being  faster  than  the  best  Halswelle 
ever  did  for  the  distance. 

In  his  walk-over,  Halswelle  did  not  do 
better  than  50,  although  he  ran  it  out  to 
the  finish,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  new  Olympic  record  and  thereby 
putting  some  bloom  on  the  faded  bay. 

Sportsmen  will  always  regret  that 
the  Americans  refused  to  run  the 

race  over  as  ordered  by  the  Ref- 
or  t 

„  eree.     No    matter    how    incensed 

Pay 

they  may  have  been;    no  matter 

how  sure  they  may  have  felt  of  the 
injustice  of  the  decision,  when  they  entered 
the  Games  tKey  subscribed  to  its  rules  and 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
judges;  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  this 
case  was  final,  and  the  Americans  should 
have  kept  their  mouths  shut  and  abided 
by  that  decision.  It  was  up  to  them  to 
accept  the  ruling;  to  play  the  game.  It 
was  the  sportsmanly  thing  to  do. 
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May  I  take  this  occasion  of  calling  to  the 
minds  of  our  athletes  the  mystic  initials 
which  their  great  granddaddies — a  fine 
type  of  sportsmen  they  were — incorporated 
in  every  sporting  venture  set  to  paper — 
vi{.,  "  P.P." — which  mean :  "  Play  or  pay." 

Play  or  pay — that  means,  young  gen- 
tlemen, play  the  game,  take  your  medi- 
cine; be  generous  in  victory,  take  defeat 
gallantly.  Play  like  a  gentleman,  which 
means  like  a  sportsman,  for  the  word  sports- 
man, you  know,  does  not  refer  to  the  qual- 
ity of  play  but  to  the  quality  of  conduct  in 
play.  Win  like  a  thoroughbred  and  lose 
like  a  man.  Trying  to  rattle  opponents  in 
a  desire  to  lessen  the  strength  of  their  effort 
is  not  playing  the  game — is  not  playing 
like  a  gentleman;  and  trying  to  bulldoze 
umpires  and  judges  out  of  making  decisions 
unfavorable  to  you,  or  sulking  when  an 
unfavorable  decision  is  made  against  you, 
is  not  losing  like  a  man;  and,  above  all 
things  it  is  best  to  be  a  man. 


Two 

Habits 

that 

Discredit 

America 


There  are  two  habits  of  the 
American  in  his  play,  that 
are  unhappy  enough  at  home, 
but  are  certain  to  result  in 
unfortunate  friction  when  he 
is  brought  into  contact  with 
foreigners — these  are  (i)  his 
disposition  to  "kick"  at  deci- 
sions, and  (2)  his  training  to  beat  the  rules. 
We  in  America  understand  the  Ameri- 
can. We  know  that  his  "kicking"  and 
his  endeavors  to  be  too  smart  for  the  rule 
makers  are  by  no  means  evidence  of  dis- 
honest intent,  but  an  expression  of  his 
frenzy  to  win.  To  him  such  tactics  repre- 
sent one  means  of  "getting  there."  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  to  beat  the  rules, 
to  protest  adverse  decisions,  to  disregard 
the  minor  regulations  of  the  game — are  so 
characteristic  of  us  and  so  widely  in  evi- 
dence as  to  have  become  a  by-word  with 
sportsmen  outside  of  this  country.  And 
yet,  in  honest  fact,  the  American  sports- 
man is  the  fairest  fighter,  and  the  gamest 
loser  in  all  the  world;  the  b£st  sportsman 
on  earth  when  he  is  a  sportsman. 

Now  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
"get  there"  spirit,  perse;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
land  that  has  made  us  what  wc  are — a  spirit 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  never  be  quenched; 
but  it  needs  direction.  It  requires  control 
in  our  sport  as  it  does  in  our  business. 


A  letter  from  an  American,  who  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  late  Games,  to 
me  says,  in  referring  to  the  English  offi- 
cials: "they  look  with  distrust  upon  us." 

Of  course  they  did,  and  I  honestly  do  not 
see  how  we  can  blame  them.  They  have 
had  several  bitter  experiences  with  Ameri- 
can smartness,  from  the  special  rifle  barrel 
which  we  slickly  used  at  the  1904  Palma 
Trophy  shoot  in  England,  down  to  the 
team  work  of  our  runners.  They  do  not 
know  us  well  enough  to  understand  that 
our  smartness  does  not  go  to  the  length  of 
the  stolid  dishonesty  which  is  on  view  in 
their  own  club  track  athletics. 

We  do  things  in  Wall  Street  that  would 
put  a  man  behind  the  bars  if  he  was  not 
ranked  as  being  smart.  The  slickness 
which  enters  into  high  finance  has  a  ten- 
dency to  creep  into  our  athletics.  The 
mad  passion  for  money-making — anything 
to  make  money — and  the  placing  of  money- 
making  as  the  highest  expression  of  one's 
endeavors,  one's  brain,  one's  skill,  is  re- 
flected in  athletics  by  the  passion  for  vic- 
tory which  ignores  sport  for  sport's  sake. 
Among  average  Americans  there  is  no  love 
for  the  sport  itself.  It  is  increasing  among 
a  portion,  but  the  majority  have  only  the 
one  thought  of  winning.  And  this  is  not 
to  say  anything  against  that  spirit,  but  to 
express  gratification  at  the  growing  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  do  have  the  sporting 
spirit,  and  to  explain  why  it  is  that  the 
English  distrust  us.  Add  to  this,  that  no 
people  in  the  world  so  constantly  and  so 
conspicuously  air  their  soiled  linen  in 
public,  and  there  will  not  be  so  much 
cause  for  wonder  that  Englishmen  look 
askance  at  athletes  who  so  repeatedly 
befoul  their  own  nest. 

It     was     a     sweet,     womanly 

...         thought     that     prompted     the 

Queen's   gracious   donation   of 

a  consolation  cup  to  the  Italian 

who   had    so   nearly   won    the 

Marathon,  but  the  subsequent  lionizing  of 

the  man  was  a  maudlin,  not  to  say  amusing 

exhibit  of  Cockney  England  gone  daft. 

They  had  the  poor  man  receiving  brace- 
lets stripped  from  the  arms  of  women,  and 
exhibiting  himself  on  the  stage  of  a  music 
hall,  within  twenty  hours  of  his  collapse 
on  the  Stadium.  And  yet  we  refer  to 
English  phlegm! 
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A    PLEA    FOR    THE    BOYS 

EVERY  home  in  which  there  are  boys 
growing  up  is  incomplete  without  a 
place  which  these  boys  can  call  their  own. 
Most  boys  care  little  how  plainly  a  room 
is  furnished  if  it  is  comfortable.  The  main 
thing  is — the  room,  which  the  boys  can  feel 
themselves  to  be  sole  proprietors  of.  The 
ordinary  "boys'  room"  in  the  dwelling,  in 
which  they  sleep,  and  where  they  keep 
their  clothes,  never  answers  the  purpose. 
There  they  are  on  probation,  as  it  were, 
because  they  "have  to  be  put  somewhere," 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  turned  out  of 
these  quarters  at  a  moment's  notice,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  "boys  don't 
care,"  and  "anything  is  good  enough  for 
a  boy."  The  powers  that  be  may  not  put 
it  in  exactly  those  words,  but  the  way  in 
which  a  good  many  boys  are  treated  means 
just  that.  Now,  the  fact  is,  the  average 
boy  is  delighted  when  he  can  have  a  place 
all  to  himself,  for  he  feels  that  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship which  is  nattering  to  human 
nature  when  he  can  invite  his  boy  friends 
to  visit  him,  and  knows  that  mother  isn't 
worrying  over  the  disarrangement  of 
things  which  quite  naturally  results  when 
boys  get  together  and  "have  a  good  time." 
Here  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  therefore,  he 
feels  free  to  act  out  the  boy-nature  in  him 
without  constant  dread  of  hearing  an 
inquiry  sent  up  from  below  as  to  "what's 
going  on  up  there  ? ' ' 

The  place  becomes  a  retreat  in  which  he 
can  spend  his  time  profitably  and  much 
more  pleasantly  than  the  boy  ever  does 
who  doesn't  know  just  where  he  belongs 
in  the  household  economy,  and  who  some- 
times has  serious  doubts  if  he  belongs  any- 
where, as  he  seems  to  be  always  in  the  way. 
The  fact  is,  that  most  boys  are  brought  up 
to  feel  that  while  they  are  part  of  the  house- 
hold, it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  them 
any  definite  place  in  it.  They  are  in  the 
unclassified  list,  and  therefore  it  isn't  an 
easy  matter  to  locate  them  satisfactorily. 

Isn't  there  an  attic  that  can  be  given 
over  to  the  boys  for  their  own  use?  If 
there  is,  propose  the  matter,  and  see  how 
they  will  jump  at  the  chance.  They  will 
speedily  convince  the  skeptical  person  that 
boys  do  like  a  place  of  their  own,  and  will 
gladly  undertake  the  making  of  it  when 
given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

If  there  isn't  an  attic,  there  may  be  a 
loft  over  some  building  somewhere  on  the 
premises.  Location  isn't  a  very  important 
item  to  the  boy.  The  dominant  idea  is — 
a  place  where  he  can  feel  the  same  sense  of 


ownership   that   his   mother   feels   in   the 
kitchen  or  his  father  in  the  bam. 

If  the  room  given  over  to  the  boys  is 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  workshop  as  well 
as  a  general  rendezvous,  all  the  better. 
Provide  them  with  good  tools,  and  en- 
courage them  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  use  of  them,  and  you  are  giving 
them  a  practical  course  in  manual  train- 
ing which  will  discount  that  taught  in  the 
schools.  If  you  want  your  boys  to  be 
"handy"  in  the  use  of  plane  and  saw  and 
hammer,  set  them  about  the  doing  of  the 
thousand  and  one  jobs  constantly  cropping 
up  about  the  country  home.  Nothing  will 
please  them  more  than  your  recognition  of 
their  ability  to  do  good  work  along  this 
line. 

HOME    SUGGESTIONS 

Have  you  a  sun  room?  Nothing  more 
delightful  can  be  imagined  for  winter. 
Built  with  a  southern  exposure,  such  a 
room  answers  a  double  purpose.  You  can 
take  a  sun  bath  in  it,  and  you  can  keep 
plants  in  it.  It  can  be  made  a  bit  of  sum- 
mer in  the  coldest  winter  day,  if  the  sun 
shines,  with  flowers  blooming  near  the 
glass,  birds  singing,  and  a  temperature  like 
that  of  June.  By  all  means  add  one  to  the 
dwelling  before  winter  comes.  If  you  can't 
do  any  better,  inclose  a  porch  with  glass, 
and  put  on  a  set  of  storm  sash.  This  will 
keep  frost  from  forming  on  the  inner  glass. 

If  you  propose  to  make  any  changes 
about  the  home  this  season,  make  them 
before  cold  weather  comes,  and  avoid  the 
discomfort  of  doing  work  that  will  necessi- 
tate more  or  less  exposure. 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  for  painting  the 
house  and  other  buildings  about  the  home. 
The  mild  weather  of  fall  allows  paint  to 
dry  slowly,  and  that  is  what  is  necessary 
for  lasting  work.  Fall  is  much  preferable 
to  spring  for  any  kind  of  outside  painting 
for  another  reason — there  are  few  insects 
at  that  season.  A  good  coat  of  paint  is  a 
fuel  saver,  for  it  closes  many  a  crack  and 
crevice  that  would  let  the  cold  in. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  receptacles 
for  ashes  from  the  home  fires  before  they 
are  started  up  in  fall.  They  should  be  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  house,  but  distance 
alone  should  not  be  relied  on  to  make  them 
safe.  Line  them  with  roofing  iron,  cover- 
ing every  bit  of  wood  that  ashes  will  be 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with.  Give  each 
one  a  cover  that  will  keep  out  snow  and 
rain.  Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash,  if 
not  allowed  to  leach,  and  make  a  most 
excellent  top-dressing  for  the  soil   about 
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fruit  trees.  Coal  ashes  have  little  value  in 
them  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but  they 
make  very  satisfactory  walks  if  pounded 
down  well.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it 
is  advisable  to  shift  them,  using  the  cinders 
and  clinkers  for  the  lower  stratum,  to 
admit  of  drainage.  The  fine  ashes  can  be 
used  on  the  surface  o{  the  walk.  Of 
course,  such  walks  are  not  equal  in  any 
respect  to  those  made  from  cement,  but 
they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  board 
ones,  and  the  making  of  them  affords  an 
opportunity  of  disposing  to  some  advantage 
of  refuse  that  would  be  a  nuisance  if 
dumped  anywhere  about  the  place.  If 
you  haven't  any  walks  to  make,  and  the 
soil  of  your  yard  or  garden  is  rather  heavy, 
scatter  your  coal  ashes  over  it,  and  work 
them  into  it  thoroughly  next  spring.  They 
will  help  to  lighten  it. 

PATRONIZE    THE    COUNTRY    FAIR 

The  fair  season  is  with  us  again.  I  trust 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  this  depart- 
ment will  attend  the  fall  shows,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  home  and  the  farm, 
and  all  things  pertaining  thereto,  that  are 
not  to  be  learned  out  of  the  books.  The 
opportunities  for  adding  to  one's  knowledge 
along  these  lines  are  manifold. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  see  what  the  other 
man  is  doing.  If  we  don't  get  out  among 
folks  and  compare  notes  we  are  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  our  own  way  of  doing 
things,  and  very  often  we  find,  when  we 
open  our  eyes  to  see  things,  that  our  ways 
are  not  quite  as  perfect  as  we  had  thought 
them  to  be.  We  may  think  we  are  strictly 
up-to-date  as  long  as  we  stay  at  home,  but 
as  soon  as  we  come  in  contact  with  pro- 
gressive men  we  find  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  room  for  improvement  in  our  individual 
cases.  Let's  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
and  go  to  the  fair. 

SKIM-MILK    PAINT 

Several  months  ago  a  reader  of  this  de- 
partment asked  for  the  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  skim-milk  paint  for  out- 
buildings, stables,  and  poultry  houses.  I 
was  unable  to  give  it  at  the  time,  and  have 
only  just  come  across  it,  by  chance.  I 
hasten  to  furnish  the  information  asked 
for,  hoping  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  the 
inquirer  to  make  use  of  it.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  others  who  desire  a  cheap  paint 
that  will  wear  well: 

Stir  into  a  gallon  of  skim-milk  three 
pounds  of  Portland  cement,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  any  paint,  in  dry  form,  that 
will  give  the  color  you  desire.  The  milk 
will  hold  the  paint  in  suspension,  but  the 
cement,  being  heavy,  will  sink,  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred  with  a  paddle.  Mix  onlv 
enough  at  a  time  for  one  day's  use.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  thoroughly  stirred,  as  you 
use  it,  it  will  get  thicker  and  thicker,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  it  by  adding 


more  milk.  Six  hours  after  applying  this 
paint  it  will  be  dry.  It  is  not  affected  by 
weather. 

Carbolic  acid  or  any  other  disinfectant 
can  be  added,  thus  making  it  very  effective 
for  use  in  poultry  houses  and  the  stable. 
It  makes  an  excellent  paint  for  fences  when 
colored  drab,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
lampblack,  or  a  dull  green,  by  adding 
ocher  and  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian 
blue. 

A    GOOD    PLAN    FOR    A    CISTERN 

A  correspondent  writes:  I  get  so  many 
valuable  suggestions  from  Ihe  Country 
Home  department  that  I  would  like  "to 
return  the  favor"  in  some  way,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  do  it  to  better  advantage 
than  by  telling  about  a  cistern  I  have  con- 
structed which  answers  its  purpose  so  well 
that  I  am  sure  others  who  want  soft  water 
for  household  use  would  be  glad  to  have 
one  like  it.  We  had  an  ordinary  cistern 
on  the  place,  but  the  water  in  it  soon  be- 
came too  foul  for  use,  and  my  wife  de- 
clared it  was  out  of  the  question  for  her  to 
do  her  housework  well  with  hard  water, 
such  as  the  well  supplied. 

I  dug  a  large  cistern  and  walled  it  up 
with  brick  and  cement,  in  the  usual  way, 
arching  the  top,  and  inserting  a  length  of 
two-foot  sewer  tile  to  form  the  neck.  By 
the  side  of  the  large  one  I  made  a  small  or 
filtering  cistern.  This  will  hold  about  ten 
barrels.  In  the  bottom  of  it,  before  wall- 
ing it  up  with  brick  and  cement,  the  same 
as  the  larger  one,  I  made  a  hole  to  exactly 
fit  a  bucket  that  will  hold  about  ten  gal- 
lons. This  hole — or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  a  depression  in  the  bottom 
of  the  filtering  cistern^is  connected  with 
the  large  cistern  by  a  curved  piece  of  three- 
inch  lead  pipe.  The  pipe  has  a  flange  on 
its  upper  end,  and  this  was  laid  in  cement, 
at  the  time  the  cistern  was  walled  up,  thus 
making  it  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  the 
cistern. 

I  had  a  bucket  made  to  fit  this  depres- 
sion in  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  cistern, 
with  a  wide  flange  around  its  top.  This 
flange  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
when  the  bucket  is  in  place,  fitting  so 
snugly  that  very  little  if  any  water  can  run 
into  the  depression  under  it.  It  is  quite 
important  that  the  bucket  should  fit  so 
tightly  that  the  water  from  the  filtering 
cistern4  must  all  run  tJirough  it.  If  it 
doesn't,  some  kind  of  packing  should  be 
used  to  shut  off  all  chances  for  the  escape 
of  water  except  through  the  filtering- 
bucket.  This  bucket  I  filled  with  pounded 
brick  and  charcoal,  filling  in  between  the 
chinks  with  sharp,  coarse  sand,  well  washed 
to  make  sure  that  it  contained  no  soil  of 
any  kind.  Before  putting  the  bucket  in 
place,  run  water  through  the  filtering  cis- 
tern to  clear  it  of  all  sediment,  and  thor- 
oughly clean  out  the  large  cistern  before 
you  allow  it  to  fill. 

The   advantages   of   this   method   are — 
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the  filtering  material  can  be  packed  so 
compactly  in  the  bucket  that  water  will 
run  through  very  slowly,  the  filtering  cis- 
tern acting  as  a  storage,  so  that  it  may 
take  several  days  for  all  the  water  in  the 
small  reservoir  to  run  off,  thus  making  sure 
of  thorough  purification.  Then,  too,  the 
filtering  cistern  being  only  about  one-third 
as  deep  as  the  large  reservoir,  any  time  the 
water  gets  below  the  pipe  connecting  the 
two  compartments,  the  bucket  of  filtering 
material  can  be  lifted  out,  and  new  mate- 
rial be  supplied.  By  closing  the  pipe  con- 
necting the  two  cisterns,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  clean  out  the  smaller  one  without 
interfering  with  the  water  in  the  larger  one. 
My  wife  pronounces  our  new  cistern  a 
perfect  success,  and  says  that  the  water 
in  it  is  sweet  and  pure  as  that  from  the 
well,  with  the  additional  merit  of  being 
soft — a  quality  every  housewife  can  ap- 
preciate. 

I  want  to  thank  the  correspondent — who 
prefers  to  have  his  name  withheld— ^for  his 
very  practical  information,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  am  always 
glad  to  receive  hints  and  suggestions  along 
the  line  of  country  life,  with  a  view  to 
giving  other  readers  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  would  be  glad  to  make  this  department 
a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  helpful  and 
practical  ideas  such  as  I  am  quite  sure  most 
of  its  readers  could  give  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

House  Heating.  (C.  W.  S.) — My  prefer- 
ence is  for  hot- water  heating.  With  it  you 
get  a  steady,  mild  heat  quite  unlike  the 
intensity  which  characterizes  steam.  The 
system  is  simplicity  itself.  A  child  ten 
years  old  can  manage  it.  Nothing  could 
be  safer  or  more  controllable.  You  can 
regulate  the  amount  of  heat  to  exactly  suit 
the  weather,  which  is  something  you  can- 
not do  with  steam  or  a  hot-air  furnace.  A 
little  fire,  with  closed  dampers,  will  give 
you  heat  all  day  long,  and  a  slight  opening 
of  the  drafts  will  increase  the  heat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  briskness  of  the  fire.  Be- 
cause the  water  which  circulates  in  the 
pipes  and  radiators  of  the  system  never 
reaches  the  boiling  point,  the  heat  given 
off  has  that  summer-like  quality  which 
makes  it  ideal  for  the  dwelling.  For  very 
large  buildings  steam  may  be  better  in 
some  respects.  The  cost  of  installing  a 
hot-water  system  is  somewhat  greater,  at 
first,  than  that  of  steam,  but  the  economy 
of  fuel  in  its  operation  soon  offsets  the 
extra  expense.  You  will  find  that  a  hot- 
water  heating  system  requires  no  more 
attention  than  that  of  an  ordinary  base- 
burning  coal  stove. 

The  Best  Milk  Strainer.  (B.  H.  K.)— 
I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  milk  strainer 
that  can  be  considered  as  "best."  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes,  they  are 


all  very  much  alike.  Any  kind — anything 
— that  will  take  the  impurities  out  of  milk 
is  good.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure — 
the  best  way  to  obtain  pure  milk  is  to  pre- 
vent dirt  of  all  kinds  from  getting  into  it. 
If  this  is  done,  almost  any  kind  of  a  strainer 
will  answer  you*-  purpose.  Have  the  barn 
clean.  Have  the  cow  clean,  also.  Brush 
all  loose  hair  from  her  before  milking,  and 
dust  her  body  well.  Do  this  before  she  is 
taken  into  the  milking  room.  And  as  soon 
as  she  is  milked,  take  the  fluid  away  to 
prevent  it  from  absorbing  unpleasant 
odors.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
stable  for  half  an  hour,  it  will  have  an 
unpleasant  smell  which  most  likely  will 
give  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  butter 
made  from  it.  Don't  depend  upon  a 
strainer  for  pure  milk  and  sweet  butter. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  they  tell 
us,  and  the  principle  holds  good  in  the 
stable  as  well  as  in  the  bathroom. 

Laying  Linoleum.  (Mrs.  W.  K.  H.)— 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  tack  linoleum 
where  the  breadths  join.  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  glue,  or  liquid  cement  in  fasten- 
ing it  in  place.  Cut  a  strip  of  ducking  or 
stout  canvas  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
Place  this  on  the  floor,  under  the  seam  in 
the  linoleum,  and  then  give  it  a  heavy 
coating  of  glue,  or  whatever  adhesive  prep- 
aration is  used.  In  doing  this,  you  will 
have  to  have  some  one  help  you,  for  the 
linoleum  must  be  held  away  from  the  floor 
while  the  strip  is  being  put  in  place,  and 
the  glue  is  being  applied.  When  the  cloth 
is  covered  with  glue  its  entire  length,  drop 
the  linoleum  down  squarely  upon  it,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  shift  it  about  after  this 
is  done.  Lay  a  narrow  board  along  the 
seam,  and  weight  it  well.  If  the  edges  of 
the  linoleum  were  properly  fitted — and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  a  per- 
fectly straight,  smooth  cut — it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  the  seam  is  after  the  glue 
dries.  This  is  much  better  than  tacking, 
as  the  joint  becomes  water-tight,  and  the 
linoleum,  not  being  fastened  to  the  floor, 
adjusts  itself  to  the  varying  conditions 
caused  by  changing  temperature  and  hu- 
midity or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  tack  linoleum  at  the  edges 
when  it  is  first  laid.  Put  it  down  without 
fastening,  and  let  it  become  fitted  to  the 
floor  by  use  before  tacking  it  anywhere. 
I  would  advise  removing  the  quarter- round 
or  concave  moulding  usually  used  between 
baseboard  and  floor  before  putting  the 
linoleum  in  place.  After  it  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  floor,  replace  the  moulding, 
allowing  it  to  rest  lightly  on  the  fabric, 
instead  of  on  the  floor,  as  before.  If  this 
is  done,  the  swelling  and  shrinking  result- 
ing from  changing  atmospheric  conditions 
will  not  cause  wrinkles,  as  is  always  the 
case  where  tacks  are  used,  as  the  swelling 
and  shrinking  does  not  affect  the  entire 
surface  alike. 
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Dorando  of  Italy — leading  at  Wembly  in  the  Marathon  Race. 


The  collapsed  Dorando  being  assisted  across  the  Marathon  finish  line  by  English  Stadium  officials. 


The  start  of  the  Marathon  Race ;   coming  down  Castle  Hill,  Windsor. 


Hayes,  the  Marathon  winner,  on  the  road  at  Ruslip. 


The  Olympic  Games  Prize  Medal — both  sides. 


Foreshaw  finishing  third  in  the  Marathon  Race. 


Commendation  Medal — both  sides. 


Melvin  Sheppard — winner  of  the  800  and  1,600  meters. 


The  American  cheering  section. 


Parade  of  athletes  in  the  Stadium ;   the  American  team  in  the  foreground. 


The  King  and  Queen  in  their  royal  box. 


Arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Stadium. 


At  the  finish  of  the  Marathon  Race  in  the  Stadium. 


Carrying  Walker,  the  South  African,  after  his  victory  over  Rector  in  the  100  meters. 


The  winning  American  rifle  team  firing  at  1,000  yards. 
Walter  Winans  R.  H.  Sayer,  (Capt.)  C.  J.  Tayntor 


J.  E.  Gorman  C.  S.  Axtell  J.  R.  Calkins 

T.  Le  Boutillier 
The  winning  American  revolver  team. 


J.  A.  Dietz 


Walter  Winans. 
Who  won  the  running  deer  match. 


C.  M.  Daniels. 

Winner  of  the  ioo  meter  swim  in  world's  record  time. 


F.  C.  irons. 
Winner  of  the  running  broad  jump, 


C.  J.  Bacon. 

Winner  of  the  400  meter  hurdles. 


R.  E.  Walker  winning  the  ioo  meters  from  Rector. 


Sheppard  winning  the  1,500  meters  from  Wilson  (Britain). 


T.  C.  Carpenter  finishing  first  in  the  400  meter  race,  which  was  declared  void.     The  second  man 
(4)  is  Robbins;  the  third  man  (2)  is  Halswelle. 


E.  T.  Cooke. 
Tied  Gilbert  for  ist  in  pole  vault. 


A.  C.  Gilbert. 

Tied  Cooke  for  pole  vault  first  place. 


J.J.  Flanagan. 
Winner  16-lb.  hammer. 


Martin  Sheridan. 
Winner  discus. 


R.  Kerr  (Canada). 
Winner  200  meters. 


John  A.  Hayes. 
Winner  of  the  Marathon. 


F.  C.  Carpenter. 

Who  finished  first  in  the  400  meter  but  was  disqualified 
for  alleged  fouling  of  Halswelle,  the  English  runner. 


F.  C.  Smithson. 

Winner  no-meter  hurdles  in  the  world's  record 
time  of  1 5  seconds. 


Ralph  Rose. 

Winner  16-lb.  shot  put. 


Ray  Ewry. 

Winner  standing  broad  and  high  jumps. 
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II.  F.  Porter. 
Winner  of  running  high  jump. 


J.  A.  Rector. 
Second  in  ioo  meters. 
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